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LECTURE   XXVII. 

TWENTIETH  OF  JUNE. 

The  student  will  now  observe,  how  critical  is  the  stage  of  affairs 
everywhere  presented  to  his  view.  Let  him  suppose  himself 
(as  I  have  often  recommended  him  to  do)  ignorant  of  the  events, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  fiie  scene  before  him. 
War  is  declared,  and  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  are  approach- 
ing. The  wishes  and  the  intentions  of  the  king  I  have  just  ex- 
hibited to  you,  but  how  various  were  the  chances  against  their 
accomplishment !  These  allied  powers  were  to  succeed :  this 
was  the  first  point  necessary.  To  say  nothing  of  La  Fayette 
and  the  armies  that  were  to  be  opposed  to  them  in  the  field, 
what  was  in  the  meantime  to  be  expected  from  the  Girondists 
and  JacobiDS,  the  desperate  men  whom  they  had  denounced ; 
men  of  great  talents,  many  of  them,  and  all  of  them  men  of  the 
most  furious  energy :  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  of  the  po- 
pulace, what  prodigies  of  resistance,  what  outrages  were  not  to 
be  expected  from  them,  what  rage,  what  revenge,  if  they  found 
the  Prussians  were  to  be  successful ;  and  how  were  the  king  and 
the  queen  to  be  protected,  who  wonJd  all  this  time  be  supposed 
the  guilty  traitors,  that  had  caused  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
and  even  preparing  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  them  as 
rebels  to  their  legitimate  authority  ?  And  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Prussians  were  driven  back,  what  chance  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  king  amid  the  exultations  and  triumphant  uproar  of  a 
furious  mob  and  their  leaders,  who  had  been  insulted  by  inva- 
sion, as  they  would  have  said,  and  been  brought  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children,  into  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  by  the 
machinations  of  a  tyrant  and  his  blood-thirsty  courtiers?  But 
what  hoi)e,  then,  from  the  intermediate  party,  from  La  Fayette 
VOL.  ix.  B 
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and  the  ConBtitationalists  ?  Surely  but  little.  How  great  were 
their  difficulties !  They  were  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  beat 
back  the  invaders  of  their  country :  so  far  they  were  united  with 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins.  But  on  this  account  they  could 
little  harmonize  with  the  king,  who  did  not  exactly  wish  the 
allied  powers  driven  back,  though  he  meant  them  not  to  exer- 
cise any  rule  over  his  people.  On  the  x)ther  hand.  La  Fayette 
and  the  Constitutionalists  were  entirely  attached  to  the  king 
and  the  monarchy,  and  so  far  could  little  harmonize  with  the 
Jacobins,  who  thought  only,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  own 
safety,  and  of  the  success  of  the  Eevolution,  not  at  all  of  the 
king  and  the  monarchy. 

In  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  so  untoward,  it  was  not 
easy  for  La  Payette  and  his  Mends  to  serve  their  country ;  for 
they  had  to  keep  the  Jacobins  in  check,  and  to  support  the  king, 
whilst  they  defeated  the  armies  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  even 
then,  they  had  to  return  and  enforce  the  constitution.  Nor  was 
it,  in  the  meantime,  very  easy  for  any  one  to  decide,  which  of 
the  two  the  army  would  obey,  their  general  or  their  Legislative 
Assembly,  if  these  authorities  came  to  be  opposed  to  each  other ; 
and  again,  whether  by  far  the  majority  of  the  respectable  part 
of  the  community  were  not  tired  of  the  Revolution  and  its  hor- 
rors, and  wishful  only  that  the  king  might  extricate  himself  from 
all  his  various  enemies  and  opponents,  recover  hb  power,  and  a 
limited  monarchy  be  the  result.  All  was  uncertainty  wherever 
a  speculator  turned  his  view ;  but  all  was  apprehension  and 
terror ;  all  depended  upon  the  efforts  of  the  different  parties, 
and  each  was  furnished  with  his  great  principle  and  war-cry 
against  his  opponents.  **  It  is  the  cause  of  freedom,''  said  the 
Jacobins ;  **  our  Eevolution  shall  not  be  put  down ;  no  despots, 
no  tyrants ;  war,  war !"  In  like  manner  said  La  Fayette  and 
his  friends,  "No  Prussians,  no  Austrians!"  but  again,  "No 
Jacobins,  no  Anarchists !  there  is  no  hope  for  freedom  where 
such  men  bear  sway ;  down  with  these  clubs,  these  hotbeds  of 
sedition  and  confusion,  of  licentiousness  and  crimes ;  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  oppose  our  enemies  in  the  field ;  liberty  has  no  ene- 
mies like  those  who  are  behind  us  in  the  capital !"  "  No  Ja- 
cobins !"  in  like  manner,  said  the  court  and  the  friends  of  the 
king ;  "  but  neither  Jacobins  nor  Constitutionalists  for  us ;  there 
can  be  no  government,  no  peace,  no  order,  where  either  of  these 
parties  prevail;  they  are  revolutionary — all;  no  Revolution! 
France  has  known  no  happiness  since  it  began,  nor  ever  will  till 
it  has  ceased ;  the  king,  the  king,  vtve  U  roi  ! — the  cry  and  the 
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principle  which  has  never  wanted  an  echo  and  a  refuge  in  the 
heart  of  every  Frenchman  that  deserves  the  name." 

Such  were  the  different  interests  and  views  of  the  different 
parties  of  the  state, — such  was,  alas !  the  unhappy  situation  to 
which  the  affairs  of  this  great  kingdom  were  at  last  hrought ; 
but  what  must  have  been  the  terror  and  anxiety  of  any  intelli- 
gent man  at  the  time !    Good  or  bad,  he  would  have  said,  the 
cause  of  this  Eevolution  in  France  is  the  cause  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world ;  let  it  not  be  put  down,  at  least  not  by  the  in- 
terference of  Prussians  and  Austrians :  it  has  been  disgraced  by 
its  supporters,  but  it  must  not  be  trampled  down  under  the  feet 
of  armed  soldiers,  and  those  foreigners  and  invaders.    But  again, 
what  hope  for  freedom  from  the  triumphs  of  these  Jacobins  and 
their  clubs,  who  seem  to  have  no  wish  but  to  deride  and  destroy 
whatever  has  hitherto  been  an  object  of  authority  or  respect 
amongst  mankind?     Such  must  have  been,  at  the  time,  the 
anxieties  of  any  philosophic  reasoner ;  and  even  those  who  were 
less  animated  by  any  general  sympathy  with  the  interests  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  impor- 
tant events  that  were  now  pending.    Were  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  to  reach  Paris  ?    Were  the  king  and  royal  family  to 
perish  in  the  general  confusion ;  to  be  massacred,  or  to  escape  ? 
Was  there  to  be  a  counter-revolution  effected  at  once,  or  was 
there  to  be  a  civil  war?    Was  Europe  to  catch  fire,  and  the  con- 
flagration of  France  to  become  universal  ?    Were  these  new  opi- 
nions to  reach  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world?    Were 
other  countries  to  exhibit  similar  scenes  to  those  which  had  been 
already  witnessed  in  France  ?    These  were  practical  questions 
rushing  upon  the  thoughts  of  every  man ;  and  their  solution 
entirely  depended  upon  the  turn  which  affairs  might  take  at  this 
particular  moment,  this  month  of  June,  1792. 

**  You  must  observe,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  great  parties, 
the  measures  that  they  pursued,  and  the  memorable  events  that 
followed.  You  see  the  state  of  things :  the  foreign  armies  are 
advancing  to  put  down  the  Revolution ;  the  Girondists  and  Ja- 
cobins are  furious  to  defend  it ;  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists are  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  country  from 
all  its  enemies, — from  the  invaders  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
anarchists  on  the  other ;  and  the  king  and  his  confidential  friends 
are  waiting,  if  possible,  to  mediate  between  all  parties,  effect  a 
counter-revolution,  and  establish  a  limited  monarchy. 

Now,  I  confess,  that  at  this  particular  juncture  the  wishes 
and  sympathies  of  the  student  ought,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be 
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entirely  with  La  Fayette  and  the  ConstitationaliBts.  Was  it 
not  possible,  that  the  king  and  monarchy  should  be  preservedy 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  freedom  ?  Long  and  bloody 
wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  sure  to  ensue  if  the  king  and 
monarchy  were  destroyed ;  and  the  same,  in  all  probability,  if 
the  Bevolution  was  to  be  put  down  for  ff  time  by  foreign  inter- 
ference ;  at  least,  such  a  termination  of  so  distinguished  a  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  France,  would  in  itself  be  considered  by  every 
friend  to  humanity  as  the  greatest  of  calamities.  Was  it  not 
possible,  therefore  (how  devoutly  was  it  to  be  wished),  that  the 
.king  and  the  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the 
llevolution,  m|ght  be  made  to  exist  together,  might  be  made 
mutually  to  contribute  to  the  best  interests  of  each  other,  and 
that  this  happy  result  of  the  whole  might  be  accomplished  by 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  Frenchmen  themselves,  not  by  the  inter- 
ference of  foreigners  ? 

!Now  you  will  observe,  that  a  very  great  eflfbrt,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  was  made  to  this  effect  by  Bumourier,  a  man  of  very 
extraordinary  powers  ;  but  it  failed.  What  was  then  to  ensue  ? 
The  foreign  armies  were  approaching,  the  popular  or  republicsui 
party  in  Paris  becoming  every  day  more  violent ;  the  king,  and 
the  monarchy,  and  the  constitution  of  1789,  placed  on  an  isthmus 
between,  exposed  to  the  storm  that  was  on  either  side  resound- 
ing every  moment  with  louder  and  fieist-increasing  fury.  Bu- 
mourier had  failed.  The  next  effort  then  was  made  by  La 
Fayette,  who  on  this  occasion  united  himself  to  Lally  Tollendal 
and  some  of  the  more  early  patriots. 

"It  was  about  this  time  (June,  1792),"  says  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  "  that  M.  de  Lally  Tollendal,  who  had  become  an 
English  subject,  returned  to  France  with  the  hope  of  serving  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  He  informed  me  that  the  basis  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  entered  into  by  himself  and  his  friends  was 
to  crush  the  Jacobins ;  to  render  his  majesty  the  mediator  be- 
tween France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  between  the  French 
and  the  French ;  then  to  reform  the  constitution,  limit  the  po- 
pular power  by  means  of  the  people  themselves,  and  ensure  to 
Louis  XVI.  the  happiness  he  so  much  desired,  of  uniting  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch. 
Though  I  admired  the  jdan,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  I 
doubted  the  means  proposed  for  effecting  it,  when  I  heard  that 
it  depended  on  M.  La  Fayette ;  who,  M.  de  Lally  endeavoured 
to  convince  me,  was  both  willing  and  able  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion.  The  project  was  afterwards  transmitted  by  me  to  the  king. 
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"  In  a  subsequent  conversation,  M.  de  I^Jly  completely  re- 
moved my  doubts  respecting  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of 
M.  La  Fayette." 

Paragraphs  to  the  same  effect  with  those  I  have  now  quoted 
from  the  Annals  appear  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  de 
Moleville. 

"  Justice  and  truth,"  says  he,  *'  compel  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  from  the  end  of  March,  1792,  M.  La  Fayette's  eyes  seemed 
to  have  become  open  to  his  past  errors  (his  present  situation  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family  forbid  any  harsher  expression) ;  the 
dreadful  progress  of  the  Eevolution  alarmed  him,  and  he  seemed 
sincerely  resolved  to  try  every  means  to  save  the  king." 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  then  subjoins  the  following  remarkable 
paragraph : — "  Although  he  did  not  possess  all  the  firmness  re- 
quisite for  such  an  attempt,  perhaps  he  would  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  reluctance  of  their  majesties  to 
every  vigorous  measure,  and  their  unwillingness  to  owe  such  an 
important  service  to  a  man  whom  they  had  so  long  considered  as 
their  enemy." 

This  paragraph  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts;  amongst 
others,  on  this :  that  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  La  Fayette  at  this  period  of  the  Eevolution,  whilst  he 
was  endeavouring  to  support  the  monarchy.  Of  all  the  desi- 
derata connected  with  the  story  of  the  French  Eevolution,  there 
is  none  greater  than  the  want  of  memoirs  from  La  Fayette.  He 
acted  a  most  distinguished  part.  On  many  critical  and  delicate 
occ6U3ions,  his  conduct  has  been  variously  censured :  his  inten- 
tions, his  understanding,  each  have  been  questioned ;  yet  has  he 
never  given  the  world  any  explanation  of  his  views  and  mo- 
tives ;  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  acted,  or  what  the  reasons  of  his  disappointments ;  nor  do  I 
understand  that  he  has  any  work  of  the  kind  in  contemplation. 
No  doubt,  when  a  man  has  been  unsuccessful,  whether  in  life 
or  in  politics,  reminiscences  are  not  pleasant.  No  doubt  La 
Fayette  may  be  aware,  that  he  can  depend  upon  being  considered 
by  posterity  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  as  a  man  of  be- 
nevolence, and  as  a  real  friend  to  liberty ;  but  he  is  probably 
entitled  to  much  more  than  this,  great  as  his  praise  may  be ; 
and  to  be  silent,  is  not  to  show  suflScient  respect  either  to  man- 
kind or  to  liimself. 

On  the  occasion  now  before  us  there  is  something  of  mystery,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  and  something  unknown,  and  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville gives  us  no  proper  explanation. 
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Some  plan  was  Mked  of  by  Lally  Tollendal;  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  M.  Malouet ;  it  was  transmitted  to  the  king,  but  all 
that  followed  was  a  letter  from  La  Fayette  to  the  Assembly : 
something  more  must  surely  have  be^n  originally  intended. 
Observe  what  appears  to  have  passed  in  the  conversation  between 
Lally  Tollendal  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  "  All  this  is  very 
fine,"  said  the  latter;  "  but  for  the  execution  of  the  first  step, 
the  king's  deliverance,  what  means  have  you  ?" 

"  La  Fayette  with  his  national  guards,"  was  the  answer,  "  or 
with  his  army,  or  with  both." 

Now,  any  measure  of  this  kind  was  very  different  from  the 
one  adopted  by  La  Fayette, — ^a  letter  from  his  camp.  Any  dis- 
tinct measure  of  energy  and  decision  would  have  been  far  more 
creditable  to  his  understanding ;  nothing  can  be  less  so  than  the 
letter ;  and  there  must  be  something  here  for  La  Fayette  to  ex- 
plain, if  he  would  but  condescend  to  do  so..  As  this  letter, 
however,  is  all  that  appears  on  the  face  of  history,  it  is  all  that 
we  can  now  consider.  This  letter  was  dated  on  the  16th  of 
June,  and  read  in  the  Assembly  on  the  18th« 

The  letter  appears  to  me  to  be  loaded  with  sentences  of  a  vague 
and  general  nature,  and  therefore  objectionable  in  point  of  com- 
position ;  but  I  will  select  such  paragraphs  as  will,  I  think,  give 
you  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 

"Your  situation,"  says  the  letter,  addressing  the  Assembly, 
'4s  an  arduous  one.  France  is  threatened  abroad  and  agitated 
at  home.  Whilst  foreign  powers  avow  the  intolerable  project 
of  assailing  your  national  sovereignty,  and  thus  declare  them- 
selves the  enemies  of  France,  internal  enemies,  intoxicated  with 
fanaticism  or  pride,  cherish  a  chimerical  hope,  and  still  tease  us 
with  their  insolent  malice.  Gentlemen,  you  ought  to  repress 
them ;  and  you  will  not  be  able  but  by  being  constitutional  and 
just.  You,  no  doubt,  intend  it ;  but  turn  your  eyes  on  what  is 
passing  in  your  bosom  and  about  you :  can  you  dissemble  to 
yourselves  that  a  faction,  and  that  I  may  avoid  all  vague  deno- 
minations, that  the  Jacobin  faction  have  caused  all  the  disorders  ? 
I  openly  accuse  them.  Organized  as  a  separate  empire  in  its 
head  and  in  its  members,  blindly  directed  by  some  ambitious 
leaders,  this  party  forms  a  distinct  corporation  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  nation,  whose  power  it  usurps  by  subjugating  their 
representatives." 

So  far  the  letter.  Foreign  powers,  therefore,  you  see,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  were  to  be  put  down ;  their  project  was  de- 
clared  to  be  intolerable ;  but  the  Jacobin  club  was  denounced  as 
the  origin  of  all  the  disorders.     Again.     <'  I  stand  forth/'  says 
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La  Fayette,  "  to  declare,  that  the  JVench  nation,  if  it  is  not  the 
vilest  m  the  universe,  can  and  ought  to  resist  the  conspiracy  of 
kings  which  has  heen  projected  against  it 

''  But  to  enable  us,  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  to  combat  for  her 
with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  the  defenders  of 
the  country  should  be  immediately  proportioned  to  that  of  itd 
adversaries,"  &c,  &c. 

'' Above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  citizens,  rallied  round 
the  constitution,  should  be  assured,  that  the  rights  it  guarantees 
will  be  respected  with  a  religious  fidelity,  that  shall  strike  its 
enemies,  private  or  public,  with  despair.  .  .  .  Let  no  encroach- 
ment be  made  on  the  royal  power,  for  it  is  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution :  let  it  be  independent,  for  that  independence  is  one 
of  the  springs  of  our  Uberty :  let  the  king  be  revered,  for  he  is 
invested  with  the  national  majesty.  ...  In  fine,  let  the  reign 
of  clubs,  annihilated  by  you,  give  place  to  the  reign  of  the  law ; 
their  usurpations  to  the  firm  and  independent  exercise  of  the 
constituted  authorities ;  their  disorganizing  maxims,  to  the  true 
principles  of  liberty ;  their  wild  fury,  to  the  calm  and  persever- 
ing courage  of  a  nation,  that  knows  its  rights  and  defends  them. 

**  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  representations  and  petitions,  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Assembly  as  they  have  been  to  the  king, 
by  a  citizen,  whose  love  of  liberty  no  one  will  seriously  dispute." 

These  are,  I  think,  the  important  paragraphs  selected  from  a 
composition,  in  other  respects  far  too  vague  and  too  long,  yet  in 
the  sentiments  and  intention  very  creditable  to  La  Fayette. 

The  letter  was  very  much  applauded  by  all  the  c6t^  droit,  and 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  c6t^  gauche.  The  order  for 
printing  it  was  passed  by  a  great  majority,  but  the  motion  for 
sending  it  to  the  eighty-three  departments  produced  the  most 
violent  remonstrances  from  the  heads  of  the  Gironde  party,  and 
was  at  last  not  carried. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  some  of  the  able  and  eloquent  men,  of 
whom  the  party  was  composed,  to  destroy  the  effect  of  it,  by  ask- 
ing what  the  counsels  of  the  general  of  an  army  were,  if  they 
■were  not  laws ;  by  historical  references  to  our  own  Cromwell ; 
and  by  availing  themselves  of  some  awkward  additions  to  the 
letter,  that  had  been  injudiciously  made,  not  by  La  Fayette,  but 
subsequently  by  La  Fayette's  friends  in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
Dumourier  and  his  ministry :  and  as  this  part  could  not  have 
been  written  by  La  Fayette,  they  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
the  letter  altogether,  and  they  inveighed  against  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  expose  it,  as  if  it  had  been  an  impudent  forgery,  the 
author  of  which  ought  instantly  to  be  punished. 
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In  the  result,  as  I  have  said,  the  letter  was  not  sent  to  the  de- 
partments; and  La  Fayette  must  be  considered  as  having  failed 
in  this  attempt  to  control  the  Jacobin  party.  Certainly  this 
was  not  a  party  likely  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  effort  of  this 
kind,  by  any  paper  bullets  of  this  description.  The  truth  was, 
that  this  measure  of  La  Fayette,  though  generous  in  itself,  and 
honourable  to  his  patriotic  feelings,  was  vain  and  insignificant, 
and  amid  the  violent  excitement  of  the  minds  of  men  at  the  time, 
was  not  likely  to  be  otherwise. 

What  was  worse,  the  general  from  that  instant  became  un- 
popular. Men  of  sense,  t^e  Girondists  themselves,  could  not  in- 
deed suppose  that  La  Fayette  was  capable  of  betraying  his  coun- 
try, because  he  had  by  a  letter  from  his  camp  attack^  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  but  the  multitude  did,  particularly  after  hearing  it  asserted 
.  so  repeatedly  in  the  clubs,  the  journals,  and  in  public  places.  To 
the  sdann  which  the  court  of  itself  inspired,  was  now  added  the 
new  alarm,  that  arose  from  the  supposed  treachery  of  La  Fayette; 
and  it  became  the  object  of  the  popular  party  to  strike  at  the 
court  by  some  immediate  and  desperate  effort,  before  its  plans,  or 
those  of  the  general,  could  be  matured.  An  insurrection  had  been 
f^r  some  time  meditated :  the  materials  for  the  insurrection  were 
abundant.  Many  powerful,  and  many  ambitious,  and  many 
furious  men  wore  now  found  in  this  popular  and  republican 
party;  some  desperate  and  atrocious,  some  eloquent  and  respect- 
able, some  young  and  enthusiastic ;  all  animated  in  the  most 
extraordinary  degree  by  what  they  considered  to  be  the  situation 
of  the  country ;  and  amid  a  thousand  wild  and  conflicting  opi- 
nions, all  united  in  a  resolution  to  beat  back  all  foreign  invaders, 
ajid  as  a  preparation,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  sweep  away  the  pre- 
sent government  and  all  its  upholders. 

Eobespierre  had  already  become  distinguished  at  the  Jacobin 
club,  Banton  with  the  Cordeliers.  In  the  faubourgs  was  seen, 
the  brewer,  Santerre,  who,  by  his  popular  qualities,  had  acquired 
a  perfect  domination  over  the  tremendous  faubourg  of  St.  Antoine : 
the  butcher,  Legendre,  and  others  were  in  motion.  By  men  like 
these,  it  was  at  any  moment  easy  for  the  chiefs  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  to  create  a  popular  movement,  exasperate  it  into  an 
insurrection,  and  give  it  what  direction  they  pleased. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  our  progress,  that  I  may  again  remind 
you  of  a  young  man,  whom  I  mentioned  when  adverting  to  the 
Memoirs  of  M*.  Boland ;  I  mean  Barbaroux :  he  has  written 
Memoirs,  and  to  them  we  may  now  again  turn.  In  his  fourth 
chapter  he  describes  what  were  about  this  period  his  ideas  of  the 
situation  of  France.     "  Three  parties,"  he  says,  "  divided  us; 
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the  court,  the  Feuillans,  and  the  Jacobins."  He  describes  their 
different  views  much  in  the  manner  you  would  expect.  La 
Payette  he  considers  as  leagued  with  the  court ;  the  refusal  of 
the  king  to  sanction  the  decree  for  a  camp,  as  a  proof  that  the 
intention  was,  to  leave  the  way  open  for  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians.  The  Jacobins  he  considers  as  alone  defending  the 
people ;  the  counter-revolution  6is  advancing  fast  upon  them 
from  all  sides ;  "  and  under  these  frightful  circumstances,'*  he 
says,  "  we  turned  our  eyes  towards  the  south,  where  we  sought 
for  a  point  from  which  resistance  could  be  made." 

Whilst  occupied  with  these  notions,  he  had  a  conference  with 
Boland  and  his  wife ;  and  while  under  the  apprehension  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  liberty,  they  interchanged,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  their  mutual  feelings,  and  dissolved  into  tears  amid 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  mingled  emotions  of  patriotism  and 
despair. 

I  did  not  allude  before,  nor  do  I  now,  to  a  scene  like  this,  for 
any  unworthy  purpose  of  deriding  any  paroxysms  of  sentiment 
like  these  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  to  note  the  nature  of  the 
feeling,  and  to  mark  its  possible  excesses. 

"  But  all  this  time,"  continues  Barbaroux,  "  we  meant  not  to 
leave  Paris  and  the  north  to  their  fate.  We  were  resolved,  on 
the  contrary,  to  attempt  every  thing  for  their  preservation.  The 
surest  way  was,  to  take  care  that  the  decree  for  the  camp  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  in  despite  of  the  veto  of  the  king,  of  the 
petition  of  the  Etat  Major  of  Paris,  and  of  the  opposition  of 
Eobespierre. 

**  I  lost  not  an  instant,"  he  says;  ''  I  wrote  to  Marseilles  to 
send  us  up  to  Paris  six  hundred  men  '  who  knew  how  to  die.' 
I  wrote,  and  Marseilles  did  send  them." 

Such  are  the  notices  to  be  found  in  Barbaroux.  The  first 
body  of  these  Marseillois  seems  to  have  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
19th  of  June,  the  day  before  the  insurrection,  and  just  after  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  had  got  rid  of  the  letter  of  La  Fayette, 
and  foiled  him  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  them. 

This  desperate  band  of  Marseillois  was  instantly  made  use  of 
against  the  king  and  his  supporters.  They  came  forward  with 
a  petition,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  Assembly. 

**  Legislators,"  said  these  addressers,  **  the  French  liberty  is 
in  danger ;  the  freemen  of  the  south  are  ready  to  march  to  de- 
fend  it :  the  day  of  the  people's  wrath  is  at  length  arrived ;  that 
people,  whom  it  has  always  been  the  plan  to  butcher  or  enslave, 
is  tired  of  parrying  blows — they  will  strike  them,  and  annihilate 
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the  conspirators.  It  is  time  for  the  people  to  rise ;  that  generous 
lion,  provoked  too  far,  is  going  to  rouse  from  his  slumber  and 
spring  upon  the  pack  of  conspirators.  The  popular  force  consti- 
tutes your  force ;  make  lise  of  it :  give  no  quarter,  as  you  have 
none  to  hope.  The  French  people  ask  of  you  a  decree,  which 
shall  authorize  them  to  nfarch  in  more  formidable  forces  than 
those  you  have  as  yet  decreed :  give  the  word,  and  we  will  march 
towards  the  capital  and  towards  the  frontiers.  The  people  are  de- 
termined to  conclude  a  revolution,  that  is  to  ensure  their  happi- 
ness, their  safety,  and  their  glory ;  they  are  determined  to  save 
you  in  saving  themselves.  You  will  not  refuse  the  authority  of 
the  law  to  those  who  would  die  to  defend  it." 

Such  was  the  address  of  these  terrible  men,  an  address  which 
was  immediately  sent  by  the  Assembly  to  all  the  departments, 
and  which  must  have  become  an  alarm  bell  through  the  king- 
dom. The  minds  of  men  must  have  been  from  that  moment 
prepared  for  some  approaching  attempt  against  the  authority  of 
the  king,  an  attempt  which  the  Assembly  seemed  to  sanction,  by 
printing  and  circulating  the  address.  We  are  now  to  observe 
the  progress  of  this  insurrection.  So  far  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  had  succeeded,  and  succeeded  even  with  the  Assembly. 
They  met,  however,  opposition  amongst  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  Paris,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Some  pretext  was 
to  be  made  use  of  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  pretext  adopted 
was  resisted.  For  instance ;  the  workmen  of  the  faubourgs  St, 
Ajitoine  and  St.  Marceau  requested  permission  from  the  com- 
mune to  6U3semble  on  the  20th  of  June  (the  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  the  Tennis  Court  in  1789)  :  this  was  the  pretext  under 
which  they  were  to  assemble,  and  with  their  arms  go  and  pre- 
sent petitions  to  the  !N'ational  Assembly  and  the  king.  This, 
however,  the  council  general  very  properly  refused.  The  direc- 
tory of  the  department,  however,  were  informed  that  prepara- 
tions for  this  armed  assembling  were,  notwithstanding,  still  going 
on  in  the  faubourgs ;  and  they  therefore  became  apprehensive, 
that  this  would  ripen  into  some  insurrection,  would  be  assisted 
by  the  Marseillois,  and  that  the  most  serious  outrages  would 
ensue. 

They  therefore  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  mayor,  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard, 
should  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  all  eissembling  contrary 
to  law.  Finally,  they  printed  their  resolution,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Assembly.  And  now,  if  the  Assembly  had  behaved  with, 
proper  spirit,  and  with  a  due  interest  in  the  public  peace,  the 
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Girondists  and  Jacobins  would  have  been,  for  the  time  at  least, 
foiled,  and  some  other  pretext  must  have  been  resorted  to. 

But  the  Assembly  did  not ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  20th  of 
June,  an  irruption  of  the  mob  into  the  king's  palace  took 
place.  The  Assembly  did  not  behave  with  proper  spirit ;  for 
when  this  resolution  of  the  directory  of  the  department  was 
brought  to  them,  instead  of  its  being  received  with  applause,  and 
proper  measures  carried  to  support  it,  the  Girondists  and  Jaco- 
bins did  not  suffer  it  to  be  read  at  all,  till  after  the  most  violent 
opposition.  It  gave  rise  to  no  discussion,  and  the  Assembly 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  this  indifference  in  a  regular  legislative  assembly,  this 
indifference  to  the  exertions  of  the  department  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  community,  on  the  very  eve  of  an  insurrection  (for 
it  broke  out  the  next  day,  the  20th),  must  be  considered  as  a 
conduct  most  indecent  and  most  culpable.  And  it  is  iucon- 
ceivable  how  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  Assembly  could  have 
been  so  supine,  and  not  have  instantly  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  patronised  and  sanctioned  by  all  expedients  in  their 
power,  every  appearance  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  regard 
for  peace  and  order,  the  proper  execution  of  the  law,  and  resist- 
ance to  all  armed  assembling  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the 
municipality  of  Paris  were  not  so  faithful  to  their  duty  as  wad 
the  directory ;  still  there  was  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  proper 
feeling  for  the  Constitutionalists  to  have  availed  themselves  of. 
But  they  made  no  exertions  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
too  late. 

We  will  now  enter  a  little  more  into  particulars.  Unfor- 
tunately Potion  was  mayor,  Potion,  who,  even  whilst  returning 
with  the  royal  family  from  Yarennes,  could  calmly  declare,  that 
for  his  part,  he  was  for  a  republic.  But  it  must  now  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  the  court  that  had  made  him  mayor,  in  pre- 
ference to  La  Fayette,  with  their  usual  intolerance  of  freedom, 
•  and  they  were  now  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  fault.  The 
Jacobins  and  the  violent  party  had  also  contrived,  under  various 
pretences,  to  dismiss  in  the  month  of  May,  the  guard  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  men,  which  the  constitution  had  allowed 
the  king.  They  had  evidently  been  long  meditating  some  vio- 
lent measures.  Their  intention  was,  the  subversion  of  the 
throne  ;  and  the  king's  deposition,  or  forced  abdication,  in  some 
way  or  other,  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  mob  was  their 
means ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  any  resistance  that  might  arise,  if 
amid  the  fortunes  of  an  insurrection  the  king  was  killed,  no 
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great  anxiety  was  felt  on  that  subject ;  the  republic,  or  Bome 
new  dynasty  or  mode  of  government,  some  popular  alteration  of 
the  system,  was  but  the  more  imiaediate  consequence,  and  their 
success  the  more  speedy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Potion 
participated  in  a  general  way  with  these  views ;  and  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  not  only  he,  and  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Anarchists, 
but  the  Girondists,  were  ready  to  expose  the  king,  the  royal 
family,  and  the  community,  to  the  irregular  violence  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  defend  their  Revolution  by 
such  uiilicensed  means,  rather  than  trust  to  their  armies,  or  any 
regular  efforts  of  the  constituted  authorities ;  that  is,  they  had 
no  proper  horror  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

These  were  the  unfortunate  circumstances  on  the  one  side ; 
but  on  the  other,  in  the  first  place,  the  law  was  clear,  that  the 
citizens  could  not  assemble  and  go  armed  to  present  petitions ; 
and  the  directory  of  the  department  insisted  that  the  law 
should  be  maintained ;  but  the  municipality  deserted  them,  and 
they  and  Potion  contented  themselves  with  an  expedient,  and  it 
was  this :  they  called  upon  the  battalions  of  the  national  guard 
to  turn  out  and  join  in  this  procession.  The  citizens,  as  they 
were  denominated  (that  is,  the  conspirators),  were  then  required 
to  fall  in  under  their  colours,  and  the  whole  (thus  neutralized 
and  made  orderly)  were  to  proceed  in  an  united  mass.  After 
this  disposition  of  things  and  disposal  of  difficulties,  Potion,  it 
seems,  could  see  no  further  inconveniences,  and  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  law ;  and  the  project  of  the  conspirators  was 
rescued  from  its  difficulties.  The  Constitutionalists,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  at  last  roused  from  their  trance  of  careless- 
ness and  foUy,  and  to  have  exerted  themselves  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  though  now  too  late. 

Great  debates  arose  in  the  Assembly,  when  these  armed  peti- 
tioners were  to  be  received.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Pro- 
cureur  Syndic,  in  the  name  of  the  directory,  addressed  himself 
to  the  Assembly,  reminding  them  that  the  law  forbade  all  armed 
assemblings  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning ;  that 
to-day  armed  men  assemble  on  civic  motives,  but  that  to-morrow 
the  ill- designing  may  assemble.  Yergniaud,  the  most  distin- 
guished orator  of  the  Gironde  party  and  of  the  Assembly,  de- 
based himself  so  &r,  as  to  oppose  these  prudent  remonstrances 
in  favour  of  the  law.  **  Why  should  we  wonder,"  he  said, 
"  that  a  collection  of  armed  men  should  request  admission  into- 
the  hall,  when  we  have  already  admitted  several  sections; 
when  yesterday  we  received  a  battalion  ?    The  example  was  set 
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you  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  would  be  wronging  the 
citizens,  who  now  request  to  pay  their  homage  to  you,  to 
suppose  that  they  have  ill  designs.  It  is  said  that  they  intend 
to  present  an  address  to  the  king:  it  is  my  opinion,  that  they 
will  not  ask  to  be  admitted  to  hun  in  anns,  but  that,  conform- 
ably to  the  law,,  they  will  appear  before  him  without  arms,  and 
as  simple  petitioners.  But  if  the  king  is  thought  in  danger, 
you  ought  to  protect  him,  and  I  move  that  you  send  sixty  com- 
missioners to  the  palace." 

"  Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  Eeason's  garb, 
Counselled  ignoble  Ease  and  peaceful  Sloth.'* 

"  Ease  and  sloth,"  when  the  question  was,  whether  the  mob 
was  to  rule  or  the  Assembly ;  whether  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  were,  or  were  not,  to  be  supported ;  whether 
the  king  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  assailed  by  an  insurrection,  and 
very  probably  massacred  in  his  palace. 

You  will  easily  conceive  the  violence  of  the  debates  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  particularly  as  these  armed  petitioners 
approached,  and  were  at  last  collected  in  force  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  hall,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  Of  the  senti- 
ments of  these  petitioners  you  may  judge  from  a  few  sentences 
taken  from  their  address. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  nation,"  they  said,  '^  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  this  city,  we  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  people  are 
alert ;  that  they  are  equal  to  the  situation  of  things,  and  ready 
to  make  use  of  grand  means  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  the  out- 
raged nation.  Vigorous  means  are  authorized  by  the  second 
article  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man,  *  resistance  to 
oppression.* 

"  How  unfortunate,  however,  is  it  for  free  men,  who  have 
committed  all  their  powers  to  you,  to  see  themselves  reduced  to 
the  cruel  necessity  of  steeping  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  con- 
spirators! "We  can  no  longer  deceive  ourselves;  the  plot  is 
discovered ;  the  hour  is  come ;  blood  shall  flow,  or  the  tree  of 
liberty,  which  we  we  going  to  plant,  shall  flourish  in  peace." 

This  you  will  see  was  a  menace  sufficiently  distinct  and  dread- 
ftd.  "  We  complain,  gentlemen,  of  the  inaction  of  our  armies  : 
we  require  of  you  to  fijid  out  the  cause ;  and  if  it  be  owing  to 
the  executive  power,  let  it  be  annihilated :  the  blood  of  patriots 
shall  not  be  shed  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  per- 
fidious palace  of  the  Tuileries.  What  then  can  stop  us  ?  If 
the  first  defenders  of  liberty  had  thus  temporized,  would  you 
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now  have  been  sitting  in  this  august  Areopagus  ?  Beflect  well 
upon  it :  nothing  can  stop  us ;  liberty  cannot  be  suspended.  If 
he,  the  executive  power,  does  not  act,  there  can  be  no  alterna- 
tive ;  it  must  be  suspended :  if,  through  respect,  we  maintain 
him  in  his  post,  it  is  on  condition  that  he  fill  it  constitutionally ;  if 
he  does  not,  he  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  the  French  nation. 
Are  the  people  to  be  forced  again  to  the  period  of  the  1 4th  of 
July ;  again  to  take  the  sword  of  justice  into  their  own  hands, 
to  avenge  at  a  single  blow  the  outraged  law,  and  to  punish  the 
guilty  and  pusillanimous  depositaries  of  that  very  law  ?  Legis- 
lators !  we  request  to  continue  armed  till  the  constitution  be 
enforced." 

Such  was  the  address  of  these  armed  petitioners.  That  the  . 
king  was  in  itnmediate  danger  was  very  evident.  The  harangue 
was  very  often  interrupted  by  the  plaudits  of  the  galleries,  and 
great  part  of  the  c6t^  gauche.  The  president  could  only  answer 
in  return,  "  that  the  Assembly  would  render  the  plots  of  con- 
spirators abortive :  that  they  would  consign  such  men  to  the 
laws,  because  the  laws  alone  were  empowered  to  avenge  the 
people,  and  because  it  was  only  in  them  and  by  them,  that  the 
people  could  find  that  constitution  and  that  liberty  which  they 
sought ;  that  they  called  upon  them  to  respect  the  law  and  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  this  in  the  name  of  the  country  and 
liberty." 

But  this  sort  of  admonition  and  request  was  now  too  late,  and 
at  best  but  a  feeble  measure ;  the  Assembly  had  been  too  long 
torpid,  and  culpably  so. 

You  are  now  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  insurrection. 
The  petitioners  and  the  citizens,  male  and  female,  in  the  first 
place,  filed  off  before  the  Assembly,  armed  with  pikes,  muskets, 
axes,  cutlasses,  spits,  knives,  bludgeons,  &c.  &c.  preceded  by  mu- 
sicians, playing  the  national  air  of  "  9a  ira;"  the  march  directed 
by  Santerre. 

The  detachments  of  the  national  guard,  that  by  their  inter- 
mixture were  to  have  rendered  everything,  according  to  Petion, 
orderly  and  secure,  were  of  course  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  and  this 
army  of  patriots  of  both  sexes  crossed  the  hall  dancing  and 
shouting,  "Vive  la  liberty!"  "Vivent  les  Sans-culottes !" 
"  Down  with  the  veto !"  The  symbols  which  they  held  aloft 
were  appropriate,  and  one  of  them,  a  calf's  heart,  inscribed 
with  the  words,  "the  heart  of  an  aristocrat,"  was  so  horrid^  as 
at  last,  on  the  representation  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  at  the 
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Tuileries.  These  are  among  the  facts  of  the  Eevolution,  and 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  and  they  are  lessons  alike,  though  in 
different  ways,  to  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power  and  the 
lovers  of  freedom. 

Everything  had  remained  quiet  in  the  palace  till  about  three 
o'clock,  when  the  petitioners  were  seen  coming  out  of  the  hall 
and  joining  the  immense  populace,  who  were  waiting  for  them 
without.  They  were  observed  by  the  im fortunate  king  from 
the  window.  They  immediately  swarmed  over  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Square  of  the  Carousel,  and  moved  tumul- 
tuously  towards  the  doors  and  iron  gates  of  the  palace,  which 
the  king  had  ordered  to  be  locked ;  these  they  shook  with  vio- 
lence, calling  out  loudly  to  have  them  opened.  The  crowd  and 
the  vociferations  increased ;  and  while  a  municipal  oflScer  from 
without  was  endeavouring  to  reason  with  the  leaders  of  the  mob, 
and  apparently  with  some  success,  another  municipal  officer 
from  within,  ordered  the  iron  gate  to  be  opened  which  led  to  the 
terrace  in  the  garden,  and  the  multitude  rushed  impetuously 
into  the  palace,  making  it  echo  with  the  shouts  of  **  Yive  la 
nation !"     "  Vivent  les  Sans-culottes  !*' 

These  shouts  were  heard  in  the  Square  of  the  Carousel,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tuileiies,  and  were  repeated  by  thousands 
of  brigands,  who  immediately  forced  the  gate  of  the  royal  court, 
that  they  might  join  their  companions  whom  they  saw  masters 
of  the  palace. 

The  king  was  all  this  time  in  company  with  his  family, 
whom  he  was  comforting  and  encouraging  by  his  own  imtrou- 
bled  aspect,  while  he  turned  and  looked  patiently  at  the  storm 
that  was  now  seen  so  fast  approaching :  he  had  long  expected 
it,  and  he  was  prepared  to  die.  Some  little  time  before,  he  had 
sunk  into  a  total  abandonment,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  existence, 
and  had  sat  motionless  and  silent  even  while  surrounded  by  his 
family ;  for  ten  days  together  he  had  uttered  not  a  word,  except 
when  a  word  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  little  game  of  chance 
with  which  the  Princess  Mizabeth  endeavoured  to  amuse  him. 
Mortifications  and  disappointments  following  each  other  in  a 
succession  so  long  and  invariably  continued,  nothing  seemed  to 
prosper,  and  everj'thing  appearing  out  of  his  control,— circum- 
stances like  these  at  last  had  produced  their  effect :  he  had  at 
last  been  brought  to  think,  that  for  him,  at  least,  there  was,  on 
the  whole,  no  rational  conclusion  but  despair ;  and  he  had  turned 
sickening  and  disgusted  alike  from  every  promise  of  hope,  and 
every  counsel  of  the  wise.    Those  may  blame  him  who  have 
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not  known  what  misfortune  is ;  what  it  is^  to  seem  wedded  to 
calamity ;  what  it  is,  to  be  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
some  malignant  planet,  that  marks  ub  out  from  our  fellow  mor- 
tals for  failure  and  for  ruin ;  what  it  is,  to  feel  how  little  comfort 
or  support  on  these  occasions  can  be  drawn,  after  the  event, 
from  reflecting  within  ourselves,  or  from  being  told  by  others, 
how  great  have  been  our  mistakes,  and  how  evident  our  want  of 
judgment. 

The  queen  was  not  unworthy  of  herself  during  this  particular 
period  of  gloom  and  torpor ;  she  exhibited  the  virtues  of  her 
sex,  and  was  a  faithful  helpmate  to  her  lost  and  desponding 
husband ;  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  she  knelt,  and  she  im- 
plored ;  she  roused  him  by  describing  to  him  the  crisis  in  which 
they  were  placed,  the  importance  of  every  moment  that  was 
passing  by  them ;  she  terrified  him  by  the  pictures  she  pre- 
sented to  his  imagination ;  she  melted  him  by  the  expression  of 
her  devotion  and  regard ;  she  remonstrated  with  him  on  what 
was  due  to  his  family  and  to  himself,  and  called  upon  him,  if  he 
was  to  perish,  to  perish  with  dignity  and  with  honour,  and  not 
to  remain  helpless  and  submissive,  without  sense  of  insult  or  of 
wrong,  till  he  was  strangled  or  cut  down  by  the  refuse  of  man- 
kind, and  his  children,  his  sister,  and  his  wife,  scattered  dead 
and  dying  around  him,  on  the  miserable  floor  of  their  apart- 
ment. Efforts  of  this  kind,  the  virtuous  efforts  of  his  queen  and 
fellow  sufferer,  could  not  be  without  their  effect  on  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch. 

The  representations  of  M'.de  Campan  may  be  readily  re- 
ceived. By  exertions  of  this  kind,  it  seems,  on  the  part  of  his 
queen,  he  was  extricated  from  his  lethargy,  and  restored  to  a 
sense  of  his  duties.  He  had  continued  to  oppose  his  veto  to  the 
two  decrees,  as  he  had  judged  it  right  to  do,  and  when  these 
armed  petitioners,  mixed  up  with  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
from  which  they  were  not  to  be  distinguished,  were  now  seen 
breaking  in  upon  his  palace,  he  was  prepared  for  any  event,  and 
was  collected  and  serene.  Noise  was  heard  proceeding  from  the 
doors  of  the  inside,  which  were  violentiy  attacked :  they  were 
beaten  in  by  hatchets  and  iron  crows. 

**  Keep  the  queen  from  following  me,"  said  the  king  to  his 
attendants;  and  he  advanced  to  meet  the  assailants.  He  was 
now  separated  from  them  only  by  a  single  room,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment the  further  doors  were  broken  and  fell  in.  "  Open  those 
doors  before  me,"  said  the  king ;  and  in  rushed  men  of  horrid 
aspect,  with  pikes  in  their  hands.     At  this  instant  of  their 
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entrance,  the  king  appears  to  have  narrowly  escaped  itom  more 
than  one  of  these  ruffians,  who  thrast  at  him,  but  the  pike  was 
turned  aside  by  the  attendants.  The  mob  was  met  boldly  by 
Aclogue,  one  of  the  few  citizens  of  Paris  who,  though  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Marceau,  had  been  toijiched  by  the  virtues  and 
misfortunes  of  his  royal  master.  '^  Citizens,"  said  this  intrepid 
man,  '/  here  is  your  king ;  what  do  you  want  with  h\m }  Be- 
spect  this  good  king."  "  Vive  le  Hoi !"  was  the  answer  mecha* 
nically  returned  by  these  brigands,  so  unexpectedly  checked  and 
resisted ;  "  Petition  and  address !"  was  roared  by  others ;  and 
the  king,  whose  chief  care  was  to  keep  these  furies  at  a  distance 
from  his  family,  advanced  further,  under  the  pretence  of  show- 
ing himself  in  a  larger  room,  and  receiving  there  the  petition  he 
was  told  of.  This  perilous,  but  on  the  whole,  wise  resolution, 
was  formed,  announced,  and  executed  at  the  same  instant. 
Time  was  gained,  and  something  was  done  and  doing,  while 
every  moment  was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  a  question  of 
assassination. 

The  king  then,  accompanied  by  the  virtuous  Aclogue,  the 
Mar^chal  de  Mouchy,  M,  D'HerviUy,  and  a  few  grenadiers  of 
the  national  guard,  with  great  difficulty,  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  got  to  the  middle  window  of  the  large  apartment, 
and  availed  himself  of  a  chair,  which  was  placed  on  a  step 
within  the  recess,  and  which  thus  fortunately  raised  him  above , 
the  multitude.  Aclogue  and  those  other  faithful  men,  gentle- 
men  and  grenadiers,  who  were  ready  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
sovereign  in  this  hour  of  his  extremity,  placed  themselves  as'  a 
rampart  between  him  and  the  multitude.  All  was  now  uncer- 
tainty, confusion,  and  terror;  but  the  mob  seemed  to  want 
leaders,  and  to  be  ignorant  what  they  were  to  do  :  they  were 
ready  for  any  act  of  violence,  and  were  loud  in  their  execra- 
tions, but  appeared  without  any  fixed  plan  or  purpose ;  a  most 
happy  state  of  ignorance  and  irresolution  at  this  particular  and 
most  dangerous  moment  of  their  first  eruption. 

Incidents  now  occurred  which  were  honourable  to  the  royal 
party,  and  when  these  ar^  told,  as  they  are  by  "Weber,  Fran- 
9ois  Hue,  and  others,  history  seems  to  have  nothing  more  to 
relate. 

The  ever-faithful  Princess  Eliz£^beth  made  her  way  to  her 
brother,  but  she  was  obliged  to  take  her  place  at  some  Httle  dis- 
tance, having  been  hurried  away  by  the  crowd  (what  a  scene 
does  this  su^ose !)  into  the  recess  of  another  window*  She 
was  mistaken  for  the  queen,  and  overwhelmed  with  execrations ; 

VOL.  u.  G 
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those  around  her  w&ce  naturally  stepping  forward  to  nndeceiye 
her  assailants ;  "  No,  no/'  said  tiie  magnanimous  princess,  **  tell 
th^n  not  my  name ;  let  them  take  me  for  the  queen." 

"  Cry,  '  Yiye  la  nation!' "  said  some  of  the  banditti  to  the 
king,  advancing  with  their  pikes  towards  the  window  where  he 
was  sitting;  "  cry,  *  Vive  la  nation !'"  *<  Well,"  replied  the 
king,  ''  Yive  la  nation !  the  nation  has  no  better  Mend  than  my- 
self." **  No  veto,"  said  others ;  *'  give  us  back  our  ministers. 
No  veto ;  sanction  the  two  decrees."  "  This  is  not  a  time  for 
making  such  a  demand,"  repUed  the  king,  "nor  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  made."  No  answer  coidd  be  more  dignified, 
nor  more  honourable  to  the  king  in  every  respect.  "  Put  on  this 
red  cap,"  said  one  of  the  brigands,  pushing  through  the  crowd : 
the  king  assented,  and  quietly  placed  it  on  his  head.  His  life 
was  often  in  the  most  immediate  danger,  but  he  seemed  to  dis* 
concert  his  assassins,  and  to  be  his  own  protection,  by  the  tran* 
quil  and  undaunted  look  which  he  continued  to  maintain.  The 
red  cap  remained  long  upon  his  head,  and  was  forgotten  by  the 
king,  till  it  was  observed  when  the  mob  had  retired.  It  was 
offensive  to  those  who  saw  it,  and  the  king  declared,  that  he 
remembered  the  incident  weU,  and  that  he  was  quite  sure  that 
if  he  had  hesitated,  the  fellow  would  instantly  have  plunged  the 
pike  into  his  body. 

About  the  moment  of  this  outrage,  a  soldier  of  the  national 
guard,  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  could  not  but  remark  to 
him  tiie  terror  &at  he  must  be  in.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  kmg, 
"I  am  in  no  terror ;  I  have  meant  well ;  I  have  no  fear.  Give  me 
your  hand  :  here,"  said  he,  putting  the  soldier's  hand  upon  hia 
heart,  "  feel  here,  does  it  beat  as  if  I  was  afraid  ?"  The  king 
was  not  afraid ;  for  he  had  turned  away  from  earth,  and  neither 
violence  nor  death  could  now  disturb  the  "  constant  mood  of  hia 
calm  thoughts ;"  like  the  high  priest  in  the  beautiful  drama  of 
Eacine,  he  feared  God,  ''and  fearing  God,  he  knewno  other  fear." 

It  appears  (from  a  letter  of  Malouet  to  Mallet  du  Pan), 
that  he  had  written  the  day  before  to  his  confessor,  on  the  19th 
of  June.  **  Come  and  see  me,"  he  said,  **  never  had  I  such  need 
of  your  consolations ;  I  have  done  with  this  world  now,  it  is  to 
heaven  that  I  direct  my  regards :  great  calamities  are  announced 
for  to-morrow ;  I  shall  not  want  courage." 

Such  was  his  letter ;  and  he  did  not  want  courage  when  the 
season  of  his  trial  came.  The  calamities  gathered  round  him, 
the  tempest  broke  upon  his  devoted  head,  83  he  had  been  told  to 
expect,  but  he  was  not  cast  down ;  "  the  rain  descended,  and  th^ 
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floods  camei  and  the  wiads  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  hoase>  and 
it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.** 

It  is  a^nishing  that  the  king,  amid  the  press  and  medley  of 
an  insurrection  like  this,  escaped  with  life.  The  Marquis  de 
Perrieres  relates,  that  while  all  these  things  were  passing  in  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  the  leaders  were  felicitating  themselves, 
83  they  stood  at  the  outside  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
success  of  their  enterprise.  "  It  must  have  a  droll  effect,"  said 
Manuel,  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  with  a  brutal  laugh,  **  it 
must  have  a  droU  effect,  that  red  bonnet  which  we  have  mounted 
on  the  head  of  the  king.**  **  How  fine,'*  cried  the  painter  David, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  mob,  who  were  swarming  through  the 
windows  and  over  the  roofs,  and  making  their  way  into  the 
apartments,  ''howfine  a  sight  is  this,**  he  cried;  and  then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands,  with  fiiry  in  his  gestures,  **  Tremble,  tremble, 
ye  tyrants !"  he  vociferated.  "  Well,  well,  they  are  going  on 
well,"  repeated  the  ferocious  Gorsas;  **^we  shall  see  heads  on 
pikes."  The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  here  proceeds  even  to  say, 
that  there  was  an  Orleans  faction  in  the  gardens  that  expected 
every  moment  the  assassination  of  the  king ;  that  there  was  a 
fSedse  cry  to  that  effect, — *•'  Louis  XVI.  is  dead ;  long  live 
Philip  !"  and  that  the  answer  from  the  garden  was,  "  It  is  over 
with  them,  then ;  throw  us  out  the  heads !  down  with  the  veto !" 
Certainly  there  were  many  during  this  dreadful  day  that  took 
the  chance,  and  would  have  been  well  pleased  if  in  some  way 
or  other  the  king  had  been  put  to  death.  The  Girondists  wished 
to  have  him,  at  least,  dethroned  ;  and  whoever  contributed,  po- 
sitively or  negatively,  to  an  assembling  of  the  populace  like  this, 
with  an  intent  afterwards  to  let  loose  their  ignorant  and  brutal 
fiiry  upon  the  palace  and  person  of  their  sovereign,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  responsible  for  all  the  atrocities  that  did  or  might 
ensue.  It  is  very  awful  to  see  such  men  as  Vergniaud,  men  of 
eloquence  and  genius,  to  see  them  and  others  not  struck  back 
with  horror  at  tie  very  idea  and  possibility  of  scenes  like  these. 

The  queen,  while  the  king  was  thus  exposed  to  the  capricious 
passions  of  the  multitude,  had  been  left  behind,  surrounded  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  embracing  her  children, 
and  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  remain  where  she  was.  M. 
d*Aubier  had  been  sent  to  her  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with 
secret  orders,  at  all  events  to  prevent  her  coming.  **  But  I  can- 
not stay  here,"  said  the  queen ;  "  it  is  my  duty  to  die  with  the 
king ;  to  prevent  me  thus  firom  joining  him  is  to  cover  my  name 
wit£  infamy/*     *'  But,  no,  madam/*  said  M.  d'Aubier,  "  if  the 
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king  Bhould  see  his  queen  in  the  midst  of  these  men  with  their 
pikesy  he  will  fly  to  her  assistance,  and  he  will  perish."  The 
queen  shuddered :  the  moment  was  taken  advantage  of,  and 
every  representation  was  made  to  her,  and  every  appeal,  as  a 
mother,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  her  children. 
The  Mthful  attendant  on  &e  dauphin,  Francois  Hue,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  recount  the  exertions  he  made  to  place  the  queen  and 
hei  children  in  places  of  safety,  and  their  narrow  escape  from 
the  ruffians  who  were  roaming  about  the  palace,  and  who,  break- 
ing down  and  bursting  through  one  door  after  another,  were  on 
the  point  of  discovering  the  last  asylum  to  which  the  queen  had 
been  induced  to  retire. 

At  last,  it  should  seem,  that  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  king, 
M.  Bligny,  contrived  to  escape  from  the  apartments,  and  looked 
about  for  some  assistance :  this  assistance  was  found  in  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  the  battalions  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
conducted  by  M.  Boscary  de  YiLleplaine. 

The  grenadiers  appeared  in  some  force,  got  possession  of  the 
council  chamber,  and  were  not  without  tiieir  effect  on  the  mul- 
titude. The  queen  was  violently  called  for :  with  her  children 
in  her  hands  she  appeared,  surrounded  by  the  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  never  left  her.  A  laige  council  table  was 
pushed  forward,  behind  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  grenar 
diers  were  ranged  at  each  side ;  and  whilst  sitting  within  this 
sort  of  barrier,  she  saw  defile  before  her  the  populace,  imder  the 
conduct  of  their  leader  Santerre.  "  Princess,"  said  Santerre, 
shaking  the  table  with  violence,  ^  they  deceive  you ;  the  people 
have  no  wish  to  shorten  your  days ;  I  promise  you  this  in  their 
name.*'  <*  It  is  not  fi^m  such  as  you,"  said  the  queen,  "  that 
I  judge  of  the  Prench  people ;  it  is  from  brave  men  like  these," 
she  cried,  pointing  to  the  grenadiers,  who  were  ranged  beside 
her.  The  compliment  was  deeply  felt,  and  certainly  had  been 
well  deserved. 

But  she  had  to  allo^  ^^  red  cap,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mob,  first  to  approach  her  own  head,  and  then  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  dauphin. 

It  appears,  too,  that  some  little  time  before  this  sort  of  assist- 
ance was  brought  to  the  queen,  the  minister  of  war,  M.  Dela- 
faire,  seeing  the  extreme  peril  of  the  king,  sitting  as  he  did,  in 
the  window,  with  a  few  attendants  between  him  and  the  mob, 
and  the  red  cap  on  his  head,  had  contrived  to  descend  one  of  the 
staircases,  and  persuade  about  twenty  grenadiers  to  return  with 
Mm  to  the  succour  of  their  sovereign.    It  was  with  great  diffi* 
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colty  they  made  their  way  through  the  crowd ;  but  they  did  so, 
and  were  of  great  assistance  while  the  mob  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
kept  off,  daring  the  sort  of  loitering  and  endless  procession  that 
they  made  for  nearly  four  hours  through  the  apartments.  Some 
aid,  too,  however  late,  was  procured  from  the  Assembly. 

When  their  armed  petitioners  had  left  the  hall  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  an  adjournment  had  taken  place ;  but  as  the  situation  of 
the  king  had  become  known  every  where  in  Paris,  the  Assembly 
had,  at  five  o'clock,  resumed  its  sittings,  and  though  remaining 
in  l^e  most  disgraceful  and  culpable  indifference,  the  members 
of  it  were  at  least  at  their  post.  They  were  actually,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  all  that  they  knew  was  passing  at  the  Tiuleries,  oc- 
cupying themselves  with  a  report  from  ^e  committee  of  the 
finances,  when  H.  Beaucarm  interrupted  the  reading  of  it,  declar- 
ing aloud,  that  thelife  of  the  king  was  in  danger,  and  that  the  whole 
Assembly  must  instantly  go  in  a  body  to  his  assistance.  <<  Bah  ! 
bah!"  wasallthereplyfromonesideoftheAssembly.  **  Theking," 
said  M.  Thurot,  '*  can  be  in  no  danger  in  the  midst  of  his  people : 
I  do  not,  however,  oppose  the  motion."  "  People !"  replied  M. 
Beugnot,  *'  it  is  not  people,  it  is  brigands  he  is  in  the  midst  of." 
The  deputation  was  then  voted.  M.  Dumas,  with  a  few  others 
of  the  constitutional  party,  now  arrived  from  the  Tuileries,  and 
he  made  his  appeal  to  the  Assembly  in  the  warmest  terms.  M. 
Charlier  denied  the  danger  of  the  king ;  '*  He  can  be  in  none.*' 
**  He  w,  I  tell  you,"  said  Dumas ;  "  tiie  king,  I  tell  you,  is  sur- 
rounded by  men,  fdrious,  lawless,  and  not  sane ;  he  is  assailed 
and  menaced,  degraded  by  the  symbol  of  a  faction ;  he  has  the 
red  cap  upon  his  head."  "  The  cap  of  liberty  can  be  no  degra- 
dation to  him,"  rejoined  many  of  the  deputies.  But  Dumas, 
and  his  friend  Jarcourt,  and  Dumoulard,  were  not  thus  to  be  put 
down ;  and  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  the  tribunes,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Orleanists,  they  obtained  an  order,  not  only 
that  a  deputation  of  twenty-four  members  should  be  sent  to  the 
palace,  but  that  this  deputation  dhould  be  renewed  every  half- 
hour.  The  king  was  thus  probably  saved  from  destruction. 
Santerre  is  said  by  the  Marquis  de  JFerrieres  to  have  cried  out, 
when  he  saw  the  first  deputation  enter,  "  We  have  missed  our 
blow,  but  we  must  be  here  again."  And  one  of  the  deputies 
(the  marquis  adds),  seeing  men  of  ferocious  aspect  pressing  for- 
ward  upon  the  king,  threw  himself  before  them,  crying  doud, 
that  they  should  not  reach  the  king  without  passing  over  his 
dead  body.  Of  these  deputations,  part  remained  with  the  king, 
and  part  ranged  themselves  around  the  queen. 
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Petioii)  whose  conduct  from  the  first  was  as  unfeeling  and  aa 
unworliiy  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  city  as  it  could  po»- 
siblj  be,  seems,  during  the  peril  of  the  king,  to  hare  deferred 
his  visit  to  the  Tuileries  as  long  aa  decency  could  possibly  admit  . 
He  at  length  appeared :  the  crowd  opened  to  let  him  pass ;  he 
mounted  on  a  chair ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  very  prudent  for 
a  speaker  to  censure  a  mob,  whom  he  means  at  the  time  to  in- 
fluence to  better  purposes,  and  though  they  must  be  flattered,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  speaker,  when  he  .ad« 
dressed  them  in  the  following  manner :— -''  Friends  and  bro^ 
thars  I  you  have  shown  me  ever^  confidence  and  kindness;  give 
not  the  ill-disposed  an  opportumty  to  put  an  un&vourable  inter- 
pretation on  this  memorable  day :  ^ou  have  commenced  it  with 
dignity  and  wisdom ;  terminate  it  in  like  manner ;  and  for  this 
purpose  let  us  retire.  I  now  set  you  the  example  which  I  hope 
you  will  follow."  No  disciplined  army  could  have  been  more 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  their  general. 

They  filed  off  immediately  in  a  manner  sufficiently  composed. 
The  emblems  and  inscriptions,  however,  of  their  banners  wer^ 
but  too  ominous  and  repulsive.  ''  The  sanction  or  death,"  was 
one ;  '^  Tremble,  tyrant,  thy  hour  is  come,"  was  another ; 
"  Eecall  of  the  patriotic  ministers,"  was  a  third.  At  the  end' 
of  a  pike  was  a  bloody  heart,  with  the  words,  ''  Heart  of  tyrants 
and  aristocrats :"  a  piece  of  wood  was  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
gaUows,  from  which  was  seen  suspended  a  female  form,  the 
words,  ''  Beware  the  Lanteme :"  a  guillotine  was  carried  along, 
the  words,  "  The  justice  of  the  nation  for  tyrants ;  Down  with 
the  Veto  and  his  wife :"  and  at  intervals  were  observed  men 
that  appeared  to  act  as  officers  to  this  disorderly  band. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  insurrection,  and  I  mention 
them  as  descriptive  of  insurrections  and  of  the  times ;  yet  some 
there  were,  in  addition  to  the  generous  and  gallant  men  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  even  amid  this  frightfhl  assemblage  (it  is 
some  comfort  to  be  told),  not  insensible  to  the  spectacle  before 
them ;  some  there  were,  who  were  melted  into  tears  at  the  sight 
of  the  queen  and  her  children,  thus  fallen  from  their  high 
estate ;  and  they  addressed  to  her  the  sentiments  of  their  homage, 
intermingled  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  her  happiness.  The 
demeanour  of  the  queen  was  all  this  time  affable  to  the  popu« 
lace,  imd  courteous,  nor  did  the  scene  before  her  appear  to  dis- 
turb her.  Such  was  the  power  of  self-control,  and  9ich  the 
success  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  her  high  birth,  and  the  tranquillity  of  an  elevated  mind.    At 
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length  her  internal  anxieties  and  a^i^nies  were  destined  to  be 
comparatiYely  at  an  end,  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  run- 
ning to  her,  to  say  that  all  was  iiow  well ;  that  the  king  was 
tefe ;  that  he  was  stuTOunded  by  the  national  guard,  who  would 
answer  for  his  lifb  and  person.  Soon  after,  the  king  was  brought 
to  her  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  deputations  of  the  AjBsembly 
and  of  the  national  guard ;  and  though  exhausted  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  he  was  at  last  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
What  a  contrast,  what  a  happiness  must  it  now  have  been  to 
mingle  togetk^er  their  embraoings  and  thanksgivings,  after  five 
such  leng&ened  hours  of  disgust,  uncertainty,  and  terror ;  after 
the  overpowering  tumult  and  confusion<of  a  brutal  crowd  like 
this,  with  their  cries  of  insult  and  of  menace ;  their  pikes  and 
symbols  of  revolutionary  fury ;  at  length  to  feel  around  them 
stillness,  vacancy,  repose ;  to  see  no  objects  but  those  that  were 
dear  to  them,  and  to  hear  no  sounds  but  those  of  mutual  con- 
gratulation and  love. 

LECTURE   XXVIII. 

AFTER  TWENTIiSTH  OF  JUNE. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Bertrand  de  Moleville  had  a  conference 
with  the  king,  "  To  my  congratulations/'  says  he,  "  on  his 
having  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  preceding  day,  his  majesty 
answered,  '  My  uneasiness  was  entirely  on  account  of  the 
queen  and  mv  sister ;  for  myself  I  had  no  solicitude/  *  But  it 
seems  to  me,  said  I,  '  that  it  was  chiefly  against  your  majesty 
that  the  insurrection  was  directed/  '  I  baow  it  very  well/ 
answered  he ;  '  I  saw  that  their  intention  was  to  assassinate  me, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  why  they  did  not  do  it ;  but  I  shaU  not 
escape  them  another  day,  so  that  I  am  not  the  more  fortunate ; 
it  is  much  the  same  whether  I  am  murdered  two  months  sooner 
or  later/  *  My  God !'  cried  I,  *  does  your  majesty  then  reaUy 
believe  that  you  will  be  assassinated  ?' 

'^ '  I  am  convinced  of  it,'  replied  he,  *  1  have  long  expected 
it,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  Do  you  think  I  fear 
death  i*  '  No,  certainly ;  but  I  wish  to  see  your  majesty  less 
convinced  that  you  are  near  it,  and  more  disposed  to  adopt  the 
vigorous  measures  from  which  alone  you  can  expect  safety,' 

"  *  There  ipay  be  a  possibility  of  my  escaping,*  said  tiie  king, 
*  but  still  there  are  many  chances  against  it,  and  I  am  not  lucky. 
I  might  risk  another  attempt,  if  I  were  alone  I    Oh,  if  my  wife 
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and  children  were  not  wiUi  me,  it  wonld  soon  appear  that  I  am 
not  80  weak  as  is  imagined ;  bnt  what  wonld  become  of  them  if 
the  measures  jon  allade  to  should  fiiil  ?' 

** '  But  if  your  majesty  should  be  assassinated,  do  pn  think 
that  your  family  would  be  in  greater  safety?*  *  Yes,  I  think 
they  would ;  I  hope  so  at  least ;  and  if  it  diould  be  otherwise, 
I  could  not  be  reproached  with  being  the  cause.  But  what  do 
^ou  think  I  can  do  ?'  'I  think,*  answered  I,  '  that  your  ma- . 
jesty  could  now  get  out  of  Paris  with  less  difficulty  than  ever; 
because  the  events  of  yest^ay  have  made  it  too  clear  that  your 
life  is  not  in  safety  in  the  capital/  *  Oh,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
escape  a  second  time ;  I  suffered  too  much  on  the  last  occasion.* 
'  I  am  of  your  majesty's  opinion,'  replied  I,  '  that  you  ought 
not  to  think  of  escaping  secretly  at  present ;  but  the  general  in- 
dignation which  is  raised  by  the  events  of  yesterday,  offers  in 
my  mind  a  very  fevourable  opportunity  for  your  leaving  Paris 
openly,  and  without  opposition,  not  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  citi2ens,  but  even  with  their  approbation. 
I  beg  that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to  take  the  measure 
into  consideration,  and  afterwards  to  submit  my  ideas  to  you, 
respecting  the  mode  of  executing  it.*  '  Tou  may  do  so,' 
replied  the  king,  '  but  you  will  find  it  more  difficult  than  you 
imagine.' " 

The  king  was  but  too  reasonable  in  his  apprehensions, 
though  the  minister  was  equally  reasonable  in  supposing  the 
general  indignation  that  these  outrages  could  not  but  excite. 

The  events  of  the  20th  of  June  had  certainly  produced  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris,  and  through  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France.  Some  years  before,  there  were  those  (and  men  of  rank 
and  consideration  in  the  state)  who  held  that  a  king  of  France 
derived  his  power  from  God  only,  and  his  sword.  But  now,  it 
appeared  that  a  king  of  France  found  not  even  in  his  palace  the 
common  asylum  and  protection  which  are  afforded  by  his  own 
house  to  the  meanest  individual.  Doors  had  been  broken  open, 
the  privacy  of  apartments  had  been  violated,  the  royal  family 
insulted,  the  king's  life  menaced,  more  ^an  once  endangered.; 
armed  men  were  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  king's  palace 
for  some  hours ;  these  had  been  the  melancholy  facts :  French- 
men appeared  no  longer  to  retain  their  nature;  even  society 
itself  seemed  at  once  dissolved,  if  measures  of  state  (and  this 
was  to  make  the  best  of  the  case)  were  to  be  carried  by  outrages 
Uke  these.  Sentiments  of  this  kind  conld  not  but  be  enter- 
tained by  thinking  and  good  men  of  every  description ;  and  ^e 
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king  had  exhibited  yirtaes,  well  fitted  not  only  to  attract  the 
affection  and  respect  of  his  subjects,  but  such  as  the  violent 
party  had  not  at  all  expected.  The  moderation  he  had  often 
displayed  seemed  now  not  necessarily  to  have  arisen  from  weak- 
nesSy  but  rather  perhaps  from  reflection ;  and  both  his  Mends 
and  enemies  could  perceive  that  he  wanted  not  presence  of  mind 
in  moments  of  danger,  nor  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  trial.  To 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  the  issue  of  this  lawless  enterprise 
had  been  a  complete  failure :  neither  had  the  king  perished, 
nor  had  he  been  terrified  into  a  recall  of  the  three  ministers,  or 
an  assent  to  the  two  decrees.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  new 
crisis  a{>peared  to  have  taken  place,  and  there  seemed  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  some  effort  to  be  made  in  fEivour  of  the  mo- 
narchical part  of  the  constitution,  now,  while  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  all  men  were  so  strongly  excited  in  its  favour,  and 
while  its  enemies  were  checked  by  defeat,  and  covered  with 
shame  and  disgrace. 

We  will  slightly,  therefore,  allude  to  the  main  facts  that  now 
occurred.  Immediately  after  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  which,  considering  how 
culpable  had  been  their  conduct,  was  very  dignified  and  judi* 
cious ;  "  that  France  would  hear  of  the  events  of  the  20th  with 
astonishment  and  sorrow ;  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  zeal 
which  the  National  Assembly  had  testified  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  that  he  left  it  to  their  prudence  to  discover  the  causes  of 
those  events,  and  take  the  measures  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  constitution ;  that  as  to  himself,  nothing  c^ould  prevent  his 
acting  at  all  times  according  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  constitution  which  he  had  accepted,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  French  nation."  This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  same  proper  and  dignided  cast,  addressed  to  the  French 
people.  The  outrages  committed  were  shortly  stated ;  and  the 
king  then  observed,  "  that  violence,  to  whatever  excess  it  might 
be  carried,  should  never  force  from  him  a  consent  to  anything 
he  should  judge  injurious  to  the  public  interest;  that  if  they 
who  wished  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  had  need  of  one  crime 
more,  they  might  commit  it,  but  that  in  the  present  critical 
situation  of  that  monarchy,  the  king  would  to  the  last  moment 
set  all  the  constituted  authorities  an  example  of  that  courage 
«nd  firmness  which  alone  could  save  the  empire." 

These  addresses  of  the  king,  and  the  insults  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to^  were  not  without  l^eir  effect.  Besolutions  appeared 
Irom  different  Assemblies  in  the  provinces,  replete  with  testi- 
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liionieB  of  zeal,  respect,  and  devotion,  of  admiratioii  of  hit  oon- 
dttct,  and  indignation  against  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the 
outrages  he  had  endurod.  <<The  king  shall  be  presented," 
says  the  resolution  of  the  directoiry  of  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  **  with  the  thanks  of  this  department  for  the  firmness 
which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the  seditious  mob  of  the 
20th :  for  having  suppported  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  re- 
fusing, at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  a  crowd 
of  unknown  persons  unlawfdlly  armed;  and  for  having  mi- 
dauntedly  made  use  of  the  right  given  him  by  the  constitution." 
The  assistance  of  their  national  guards,  of  the  two  hundred  bat- 
talions of  their  department,  was  then  offered,  if  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  was  found  insufficient  to  insure  the  life  of  the 
king  and  the  liberty  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  Perrier  de  If  onciel,  was  very  in^. 
defatigablo  in  the  service  of  his  master.  All  the  petitions  and 
resolutions  that  appeared  were  immediately  printed  and  eir* 
culated.  The  leading  men  in  Lyons,  Bouen,  and  other  capital 
towns  and  cities,  sent  petitions  individually  subscribed ;  and  a 
similar  petition,  called  the  Petition  of  the  Twenty  Thousand, 
was  got  up  in  Paris.'  The  number  of  signatures  was  not  so 
great,  but  it  was  openly  and  freely  signed,  after  having  been 
left  at  the  houses  of  the  different  notaries  by  those  who  might 
be  considered  as  the  bourgeois,  as  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  **  The  National  Assembly  were  re- 
quired to  display  all  the  energy  of  their  zeal,  to  wash  away  from 
the  nation  the  foul  stain  that  it  had  incurred  from  the  outrages 
that  had  been  committed;  that  these  outrages  had  been  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  all  the  established  authori- 
ties of  the  constitution,  and  &e  constitulLon  itself.  The  As* 
sembly  were  called  upon  to  oppose  some  invincible  barrier  against 
all  machinations  of  the  kind." 

On  the  whole,  the  general  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  king 
and  of  the  constitution,  and  in  reprobation  of  the  atrocious  be- 
haviour of  the  violent  party,  were  very  distinct  and  very  gene* 
ral.  Sixty-nine  out  of  eighty-three  departments  are  stated  to 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  king,  as  well  as  several 
large  cities  and  towns,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

But  the  violent  party  consisted  of  men  not  easily  to  be  either 
daunted  or  overpowered.  They  soon  recovered  from  the  first 
effects  of  their  fulure  on  the  20th ;  they  were  soon  heard  in  the 
Assembly,  as  loud  and  determined  as  before,as  hostile  to  the 
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^  king,  and  as  fierce  in  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  of  a  re- 
publican nature.  Many  addresses  of  this  kind  were  sent  to 
them,  and  were  received  with  the  warmest  applause.  Accom- 
modation in  their  galleries  and  the  most  grateM  aeclamation« 
were  ready  for  every  one  that  appeared  from  the  provinces,  or 
the  sections  of  Paris,  in  their  favour.  Hardy  spirits  were  not 
wanting,  both  within  and  without  the  capital,  even  to  outdo 
them  in  the  display  of  republican  sentiments  an&  expressions  of 
menace  and  hostility  to  their  fallen  sovereign.  A  second  attempt 
on  the  Tuilleries  seems  to  have  been  in  contemplation  almost 
immediately  after  the  outrage  of  the  20th,  but  to  have  been 
stifled  by  Potion,  probably  on  prudential  motives,  lest  a  second 
failure  iSiould  be  incurred ;  and  in  the  MS.  on  the  table  you  will 
see  that  M.  Malouet  writes  to  his  Mend,  M.  Mallet  du  Pan^  on 
the  27th  of  June,  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  The  scene  of  Monday,  the  25th  of  June,  has  been  almost  as 
audacious  as  that  of  the  20th.  People  have  come  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly ;  *  Tou  are  looking,'  tiiey  cried,  *  for  the  authors 
of  the  20th :  here  we  are :  we,  we  were  the  authors ;'  and  they 
have  immediately  received  the  honours  of  the  sitting.  I  was  at 
the  Tuilleries :  every  thing  was  prepared  to  defend  it,  some- 
what better  than  on  the  20^ ;  but  on  the  cannons  in  the  court 
was  mounted  the  red  bonnet.  You  see  here  the  spirit  of  a  large 
part  of  the  citizens,  not  merely  the  Sans-culottes.  The  right  side 
of  this  Assembly  is  treated  just  as  was  the'right  side  of  the  last ; 
that  is,  considered  as  made  up  of  scoundrels  and  aristocrats. 
They  can  no  longer  speak  without  being  hooted.  Jauoourt  (La 
Payette's  great  Mend)  has  been  well  nigh  assassinated. 

**  What  is  one  to  suppose  from  all  this,"  continues  Malouet, 
''what,  but  that  not  only  among  the  fEu^tions,  but  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  wherever  found,  such  a  revolutionary 
spirit  prevails,  that  even  those  who  are  not  Bepublicans  will 
ratlier  choose  to  unite  themselves  to  those  who  are,  than  to  any 
whom  they  suppose  only  moderately  attached  to  the  constitution." 

Such  were  the  views  of  Malouet.  In  this  situation  of  things 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the  army  had  broken  out  into  the 
most  violent  indignation  at  the  account  they  had  received  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  20th  of  June;  that  several  corps  had  been 
very  eager  to  march  to  Paris,  to  chastise  the  brigands ;  and  that 
M.  La  Payette  had  been  able  to  prevent  them  only  by  under- 
taking to  come  himself  and  express  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  to 
that  Assembly.  And  so,  indeed,  the  fact  turned  out  to  be,  for 
in  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  La  Payette  appeared  in  Paris,  de- 
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daring  that  such  waa  the  caaci  and  such  the  object  of  his 
mission. 

Now  here  was  evidently  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Eeyolution.  A  great  effort  was  now  possible  in  favour  of  the 
constitution.  La  Fayette  had  long  been  the  idol  of  the  national 
guard  at  Paris  and  of  the  Constitutionalists  there  and  all  orex 
the  kingdom.  These  were  still  the  predominant  part^,  as  far 
as  numbers  went,  even  in  the  Assembly.  The  question  then 
was,  Are  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  now  to  be  put  down  or 
not?  ''The  king/'  saysBertrand  de  HoleviUe,  ''on  being  in- 
formed of  the  object  of  La  Fayette's  journey,  conceived  at  first 
the  greatest  expectations  from  it."  Gertamly  it  was  possible 
that  some  great  turn  might  have  been  given  at  this  moment  to 
the  Bevolution,  and  men  at  the  time  were  overpowered  with 
anxiety,  while  unable  to  conjecture  what  the  event  might  be. 

It  is  now  that  we  again  have  to  deplore  the  want  of  memoirs 
from  La  Fayette.  To  have  put  down  the  Girondists  and  Jaco* 
bins  at  this  particular  moment  was  a  great  object  to  a  virtuous 
and  patriotic  man  like  himself,  but  was  an  enterprise  of  no  ordi- 
nary dificulty,  and  was  not  to  be  attempted  without  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  success.  Bevolutions  in  favour  of  liberty  have 
so  generdly  ended  in  the  domination  of  some  military  chief,  that 
there  was  every  presumption  against  any  interference  of  Am. 
He  was  at  the  Qioment  commi|nder  of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
had  been  long  tiieir  idol,  and  was  employed  at  the  time  in  his 
ph>per  office  of  beating  back  the  invaders  of  his  country.  He 
had  been  already  foil^  in  one  attempt  to  influence  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  to  control  the  violent  party.  The  word 
''  Cromwell"  had  been  already  pronounced  by  a  very  distin- 
guished member  there;  "dictator"  and  "traitor"  were  the 
terms  applied  in  the  dubs  and  streets  of  Paris.  Even  as  a  friend 
to  liberty,  it  behoved  him  to  come  to  some  distinct  understanding 
with  the  court,  to  ascertain  what  their  views  were ;  whether  he 
and  his  army  or  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Prussians  were 
to  be  preferred,  whether  the  constitution,  or  an  entire  counter- 
revolution. He  had  as  yet  experienced  no  favour ;  and  the 
Yeaj  faxj  and  violence  of  the  republican  party,  which  he  him- 
self abhorred,  could  not  but  have  rendered  the  court,  as  he  must 
have  been  weU  aware,  more  disposed  than  ever  to  turn  to  the 
allied  powers,  and  to  hate  the  constitution  and  himself,  and 
every  person  and  thing  that  could  be  associated  with  the  very 
name  of  liberty. 

Beflections  of  this  kind  must  have  necessarily  occurred .  to 
La  Fayette,  but  he  had  no  time,  or  he  must  have  thought  it  not 
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in  his  power,  to  attend  to  them.  We  hear  nothing  of  them. 
Alone,  and  depending,  it  must  be  supposed,  on  his  influence 
with  the  national  guard  and  people  of  Paris,  and  his  own  Mends 
and  the  Mends  of  the  constitution  in  the  ABsembly  and  out,  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  he  appeared  there  alone,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  army,  and,  as  no  doubt,  he  very  sinoerely  believed, 
of  the  liberties  and  best  interests  of  France. 

In  spite  of  all  the  denunciations  that  every  day  had  been  made 
against  him,  since  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  he  still  retained 
popularity  enough  to  determine  the  applauses  in  his  favour,  and 
to  reduce  his  enemies  to  silence.  Scarcely  had  he  appeared, 
when  the  tribunes  that  afterwards  hooted  down  every  one  who 
spoke  in  his  defence,  resounded  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations. 

"  My  presence  here,"  said  he^  "  does  not  at  all  compromise 
the  safety  of  our  armies.  Qlie  outrages  committed  at  the 
palace  on  the  20th  have  excited  the  alarm  of  all  good  citizens. 
I  have  received  addresses  from  the  different  corps  of  my  army, 
officers,  subalterns,  and  soldiers,  who,  on  this  occasion,  are  one 
man :  all  have  in  their  addresses  expressed  their  detestation  of 
the  factions. 

**  I  have  engaged  to  them  to  convey  to  you  the  sentiment 
common  to  aU ;  a  sentiment  I  cannot  but  approve.  Already  do 
they  ask,  whether  it  is  liberty  that  they  are  defending.  It  is 
high  time  to  guarantee  the  constitution  from  all  attacks,  as  well 
as  the  freedom  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  king;  their  inde- 
pendence, and  their  dignity.  I  supplicate,  the  Assembly  to 
order  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  20th  of  June  to  be  pro- 
secuted as  men  guilty  of  high  treason ;  to  destroy  a  party,  whose 
public  debates  leave  no  doubt  of  their  evil  intentions.  I  sup- 
plicate the  Assembly  also,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of 
aU  honourable  men,  to  take  proper  measures  to  make  the  con- 
stituted Assemblies  respected,  and  to  keep  the  armies  assured 
that  no  injury  shall  happen  to  the  constitution  from  within, 
while  they  are  shedding  tiieir  blood  in  defence  of  it  against  the 
enemies  from- without.*' 

Such  was  the  spirited  and  manly  address  of  La  Fayette. 
The  spectators  continued  to  applaud  with  enthusiasm.  One 
part  of  the  Assembly  applauded  also ;  silence  wsai  observed  by 
the  other :  and  it  was  Gaudet  (the  Girondist)  who  at  last  arose, 
to  turn,  if  possible,  the  current  of  public  opinion,  which  was 
thus  running  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  general. 

^'  When  file  arrivsd  of  M.  La  Fayette,"  said  he,  **  was  an- 
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nounced  to  me,  how  agreeable  were  all  my  first  lefleotions!  Our 
enemies  then,  I  thought  to  myself,  have  disappeared ;  the  Aus- 
trians  are  yanquished.  Bat  &i8  illusion  has  been  of  ahort  dura- 
tion :  our  enemies  are  still  the  same ;  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  our  situation  without ;  and  jet  M.  La  Fayette  is  in  Paris. 
What  motives  can  have  been  strong  enough  to  bring  him  here  ? 
Our  intestine  disorders  f  He  fears  then  that  the  National  As- 
sembly has  not  the  power  to  repress  them.  He  constitutes 
himself  the  organ  of  his  army  and  of  honourable  men.  And 
these  honourable  men,  whence  are  they  ?  And  this  army,  how 
is  it  that  it  has  been  deliberating  ?  I  do  not  now  examine, 
whether  he  who  now  accuses  us  of  ^seeing  in  the  wishes  of  the 
brigands  who  surround  us,  thd  wishes  of  the  French  nation, 
may  not  himself,  in  the  wishes  of  the  £tat  Major,  by  which  he 
is  himself  surrounded,  see  the  wuhes  of  the  whole  army.  I  do 
not  examine  this  point,  but  I  say  this,  that  he  himself  foi^tB 
the  constitution,  when  he  makes  himself  the  organ  of  honour- 
able men,  who  have  given  him  no  mission  of  the  kind ;  and 
that  he  violates  the  constitution  if  he  has  quitted  his  post 
without  leave  from  the  ministers.  I  demand,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  minister  of  war  should  be  interrogated  to 
know,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  given  this  leave,  and  that 
our  extraordinary  commission  of  the  12th  should  to-morrow 
make  a  report  on  the  danger  of  allowing  to  generals  the  right 
of  petitioning.'* 

This  able  attack  made  on  La  Fayette,  and  in  his  presence, 
was  followed  by  the  most  lively  sensation.  Gaudet  was  ap- 
plauded in  the  loudest  manner  by  his  own  side  of  the  assembly, 
and  in  the  tribunes.  The  most  violent  agitation  ensued ;  but  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  Bamond,  the  former  secretary  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  La  Fayette,  was  not  forgetful  of  the  duty  which 
on  every  account  he  owed  him.  "  Such,"  said  he,  "  are  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  situation,  so  great  are  now  the 
dangers  of  liberty,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  mi>8t 
are  to  be  dreaded,  our  enemies  without,  or  our  enemies  within. 
In  a  crisis  like  this,  it  is  not  every  one  who  will  express  himself 
with  the  same  courage.  It  is  quite  necessary,  that  the  same 
voice  which  France  has  been  so  accustomed  to  recognise'  in  her 
moments  of  dificulty,  should  now  be  heard  once  mSre.  M.  Ta 
Fayette  then  denounces  to  you  the  real  enemies  of  the  public  weal. 
Faithful  to  the  law,  he  has  stayed  the  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  his  army,  an  ^rmy  that,  though  ready  to  sacrifice  itself  for 
the  constitution,  can  sacrifice  itself  for  no  other  object  but  the 
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eonstitation ;  and  he  comes  himself  to  announoe  their  sentiments 
and  his  own,  and  to  avow  a  letter,  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  are  those  who  have  affected  to  throw  doubts.  The  life  of 
If.  La  Payette  has  been  only  one  continued  series  of  combats 
with  tyrannies  of  every  description.  To  the  Bevolution  he  has 
devoted  his  life  and  his  very  existence.  You  who  murmur,  do 
you  render  the  same  services  to  your  country,  and  you  will  then 
have  the  same  right  that  he  has  to  be  heard."  Bamond,  after 
this  timely  and  skilful  address,  demanded  that  the  petition  of 
the  geneirad  should  be  referred  to  the  committee,  who  might 
charge  itself  with  finding  the  proper  remedies  for  the  disor- 
ganization which  had  been  denounced  both  in  the  letter  and  in 
the  petition. 

The  Assembly  was  now  divided  into  its  two  great  parties, 
the  Feuillans  and  their  opponents,  and  both  were  highly  ex- 
cited. One  clamoured  for  tiie  motion  of  Gaudet,  the  other  for 
that  of  Eamond.  The  appel  nominal  was  called  for,  probably 
that  the  violent  party  might  mark  out  their  opponents  for  the 
assaults  of  the  populace;  and  in  the  result  the  motion  was 
carried  in  favour  of  La  Fayette  by  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four,  about  three  to  two.  With 
this  decision  in  his  favour,  and  at  the  same  time  with  this  oppo- 
sition of  the  violent  party  publicly  expressed  against  him,  the 
question  was,  what  was  La  Fayette  now  to  do  ?  The  Girondists 
had  taken  their  part,  a  part  most  disgraceful  to  them ;  they  had 
entirely  turned  aside  from  him  and  the  constitution ;  they  had  > 
entirely  adopted  the  Jacobins  and  the  proceedings  of  the  20th  of 
June.  What  measure  was  there  left,  but  to  put  down  the 
whole  of  this  combined  party  by  force,  shut  up  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobins,  put  an  end  to  ttxe  domination  that  was  exercised  over 
the  Assembly,  and  call  upon  all  good  Frei^chmen  to  support  the 
majority  there  that  was  still  faithful  to  the  constitution,  and 
averse  to  these  counsels  of  insurrection  and  blood ;  what  mea- 
sure was  left  but  this  ?  But  where  was  the  force  to  carry  it  into 
execution?  It  is  at  this  moment  that  is  seen  the  perverse 
conduct  of  the  court,  or  rather  the  inveterate  nature  of  its  pre« 
judices ;  and  again,  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  projects  in 
which  the  king  had  been  lately,  and  was  at  that  very  time, 
engaged. 

The  queen  and  the  court  could  never  endure  La  Fayette,  as 
having  been  the  first  great  mover  and  origin  of  the  Revolution ; 
the  cause,  as  he  thought,  of  the  liberties  of  his  cbuntry,  but  a 
cause  with  which  thiif  unfortunately  had  no  sympathy.    The 
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king,  in  the  mean  time,  as  you  have  seen,  liad  committed  him- 
self on  the  Buhject  of  the  constitution  to  the  allied  powers,  in 
the  instnictions  he  had  given  to  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  was  no 
longer  at  liberty,  even  if  he  had  been  disposed,  on  account  of 
any  such  object  as  the  constitution,  to  have  united  himself  to 
La  Fayette ;  not  even  though  La  Fayette  was  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  the  great  point  of  all  others,  to  be  most  desired,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.  On  the  whole, 
the  court  must  be  considered  as  now  preferring  the  chance  of 
the  invasion  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the  king  the  chance  of 
some  mediation  between  them  and  the  people  of  France ;  that 
is,  the  chance  of  better  terms  than  the  constitution  offered. 
This  must,  I  think,  be  supposed  the  line  of  policy  that  was  now 
adopted.  It  was  one  full  of  danger,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  mis- 
take ;  but  with  the  expectation  that  was  then  so  generally  en- 
tertained of  the  certain  success  of  the  allied  powers,  a  mistake 
not  unnatural. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  expresses  himself  at  this  point  of 
the  history  in  the  following  manner : — 

'*  La  Fayette  obtained  the  honours  of  the  sitting,  and  took  hia 
place  amid  the  acclamations  of  his  partisans.  This  barren  ad- 
vantage,  far  from  contributing  to  give  any  new  strength  or  con- 
sequence to  the  Constitutional  party,  had  no  effect  but  to  hasten 
its  fate,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  La  Fayette. 

"  The  Girondists  and  the  Orleanists,  who  were  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  denounced  hun  at  their 
clubs,  intrigued  in  the  faubourgs,  and  were  raising  the  populace 
in  insurrection  against  him.  The  national  guard  was  divided ; 
the  grenadiers  and  the  chasseurs  declared  in  his  favour,  and  con- 
ducted him,  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  in  triumph  to  his  hotel. 
This  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  Girondists  and  Or- 
leanists ;  and  if  the  court  and  the  people  attached  to  the  king 
had  but  resolved  to  support  La  Fayette,  there  was  force  to  have 
annihilated  the  two  factions.  But  the  queen  recoiled  from 
every  idea  of  owing  her  safety  to  a  man  whom  she  had  de- 
termined to  ruin.  He  was,  however,  well  received.  The  king 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in 
his  favour,  as  did  the  queen;  but  they  refused  to  enter  into 
his  views,  and  they  thus  rejected  the  only  means  of  safety  tliat 
Providence  offered  them. 

"  Liexplicable  blindness,''  continues  the  historian,  ^'  if  an  ex- 
planation were  not  affordod  by  tho  approaching  entry  of  the 
£)reign  troops,  and  the  con&dence  reposed  in  them." 
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Such  is  the  representation  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  of  the 
order  of  the  nobUity  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  though  a 
candid  and  reasonable,  yet  decided  royalist. 

The  account  given  by  the  historian  Toulongeon  is  as  follows : 

**  Eetired  to  his  hotel.  La  Fayette  set  himself  to  consider  what 
was  the  force  of  which  he  could  avail  himself.  A  review  of  the 
first  division  of  the  national  guard,  commanded  by  Adogue, 
was  fiked  for  the  next  morning  at  break  of  day ;  the  king  waa 
to  pass  along  the  line,  and  La  Fayette  was  then  to  harangue  the 
troop.  But  the  mayor.  Potion,  was  advertised  of  their  move- 
ments by  the  queen  (this  is  scarcely  credible),  who  feared  the 
success  of  La  Fayette  even  more  than  that  of  the  Jacobins ;  and 
a  counter  order  was  given,  and  the  review  did  not  take  place. 

'*  La  Fayette  then  assembled  at  his  hotel  all  the  national 
guards  he  could  collect.  Oreat  movements,  however,  required 
great  room,  and  so  the  Champs  Elys^  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
place,  and  the  evening  as  the  time  for  a  fresh  muster.  But 
scarcely  one  hundred  men  appeared,  and  an  adjournment  was 
then  agreed  upon  to  the  next  day,  when,  if  the  number  reached 
three  hundred,  they  were  to  mardh  against  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  but  there  came  scarcely  thirty.  Their  proceedings  were  just 
enough  to  save  La  Fayette  from  being  arrested  himself.  He  saw 
the  king,  who  thanked  him,  but  profited  not  of  his  offers  of  service. 

**  He  returned  to  his  army,  left  a  letter  for  the  Assembly,  and 
had  done,"  says  the  historian,  ''  on  this  occasion  everything  that 
became  him,  but  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  do  what 
the  public  service  required.  From  this  moment  his  destruction 
was  resolved  on  by  the  Jacobins,  and  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at 
the  Palais  Boyal  the  very  evening  of  his  departure." 

Such  is  the  reasonable  account  of  Toulongeon. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  is  unfeeling  and  unjust  enough  to  de- 
scribe the  affair  in  the  following  terms  :— 

'<  M.  La  Fayette  was  at  first  loudly  applauded,  and  the  As- 
sembly granted  him  the  honours  of  the  sitting;  but  he  had 
Bcarcdy  taken  his  seat,  when  his  conduct  was  reprehended  with 
the  greatest  vehemence  by  several  members,  and  particularly  by 
Gaudet  and  Yergniaudf 

*'  They  censured  him  for  quitting  his  post  without  leave,  and 
coming  merely  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Legislative 
Body  by  indecent  threats  in  the  name  of  his  army,  and  they 
even  insinuated  that  there  were  grounds  for  decreeing  his  im- 
peachment. 

''  At  these  violent  declamations^  which  were  applauded  by 
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the  galleries,  the  general  seemed  to  be  stradk  dsmb,  and  sat  as 
if  he  had  been  petrified ;  sufTeiiiig  the  fitvonirable  effect  tiiat  his 
conduct  had  at  first  produced  to  be  so  entirely  lost,  that  the  Aft- 
sembly  would  not  haye  hesitated  to  deeree  his  impeachment,  had 
they  not  been  restrained  l^*  apprehensions  arising  from  the  dis- 
tinguished reception  wliidi  the  national  {fiiard  and  the  people 
of  Paris  had  giyen  their  old  commander;  who,  incapable  of 
making  an  advantageous  use  of  their  regard,  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  moving  away  from  Paris  that  very  nighty  and  going 
back  to  the  army." 

M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville  may  sorely  be  asked  on  this  occa- 
sion, what  resource  was  left  for  La  Payette  but  to  move  away 
from  Paris,  if  the  king  and  the  court,  for  whom  he  was  hazard* 
ing  both  his  hm^  and  his  safety,  would  not  honour  him  with 
the  slightest  countenance  ?  Was  it  to  be  endured,  that  they, 
were  to  be  sem  neutral  and  indifferent  (at  the  least),  and  sitting 
with  fdded  arms,  while  he  was  to  be  lefk  to  rush  into  a  combat  in. 
the  Assembly  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  their  furious  and 
murderous  enemies^  and  with  the  men  who  had  just  been  as-. 
sailing  the  king  in  his  palace,  and  who  evidently  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  rob  him  of  his  «Bown  and  take  away  hia 
life ;  was  this,  I  repeat,  to  be  endured  ?  Many  are  the  sensations 
by  which  the  heart  of  man  may  be  alienated  and  embittered^ 
but  there  are  few  more  fitted  for  the  purpose,  than  to  find  indif- 
ference to  services  ofiered,  and  ingratitude  for  sacrifices  made. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  M.  Bertrand  goes  on  to  observe, 
**  that  M.  La  Fayette  seemed  not  to  have  been  quite  discouraged 
by  the  ill.  success  of  his  embassy ;  for  on  the  10th  of  July,"  he 
says,  ''  M.  de  Lally  came  to  me  with  a  long  letter  written  by 
M.  La  Payette  from  his  army,  in  which  he  drew  a  plan  (ready, 
as  he  said,  for  execution)  to  open  the  way  for  the  king  through 
his  enemies,  and  to  establish  him  in  safely  either  at  Compelgne 
or  in  the  north  part  of  Prance,  surrounded  by  his  constitutional 
guards,  and  by  his  faithful  army."  All  this  was  to  be  done 
constitutionally. 

"I  transmitted  this  letter,"  he  continues,  **  to  the  king,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  distrust  of  La  Payette  was  considerably 
cibated,  could  never  believe  thiat  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  ac- 
complish the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  like  another  If  ozik ; 
and  besides,  he  deemed  the  plan  now  proposed  but  feebly  calcxL- 
lated  for  timt  purpose.  His  mcjesty  therefore  sent  me  an  oblig* 
ing  but  a  negative  answer,  '  That  he  was  sensible  of  his  attach* 
ment  in  proposing  to  .incur  so  much  dangei;  but  that  it  would  be 
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imprttdent  to  put  so  many  springs  in  motion  at  once,  and  that 
the  host  way  he  could  serve  the  king  was  to  continue  to  make 
himself  a  terror  to  the  factions,  by  ably  performing  his  duty  as 
a  general." 

That  this  was  a  negative  answer  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
how  fiftr  it  was  an  obliging  answer  is  another  question. 

It  was  not  very  possible  for  the  king,  as  I  have  already  inti* 
mated,  to  commit  himself  to  the  guidance  of  La  Fayette  after 
the  instructionB  he  had  given  to  Mallet  du  Pan ;  but  that  there 
should  be  no  more  sympathy  expressed  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
by  the  king,  or  by  the  royalists,  ever  after,  with  the  elevated 
nature  of  the  principles  of  La  Fayette,  or  the  steadiness  of  his 
lo3rdlty,  whenever  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  king  in  danger,  is 
quite  intolerable ;  and  there  are  no  occasions  on  which  the  royal 
party  appear  to  so  little  advantage,  as  when  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  show  some  little  candour,  some  common  justice,  to 
La  Fayette. 

With  the  Constitutionalists,  therefore,  all  alliance  was  avoided, 
and  every  plan  that  was  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  scheme  of  government  was  declined.  But  what 
a  fearfol  month  must  this  month  of  July  have  be^n  to  the  king  and 
his  femiily,  and  even  to  their  confidential  ministers !  They  must 
all  have  had  many  secret  misgivings  on  the  chance  arising  from 
the  interference  of  the  foreign  powers,  seeing  themselves,  as  they 
did,  cooped  up  and  surrounded  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  by 
a  violent  party.  Mid  a  giddy,  bloody  populace,  who  had  already 
assailed  them,  and  from  whom  they  had,  after  the  most  imminent 
hazard,  only  just  escaped.  Their  friends  were  approaching,  but 
their  ei^emies  were  already  upon  them, — enemies  who  had  been 
denounced  themselves,  and  were  not  likely  to  want  either  vigi- 
lance, ability,  or  vindictive  feelings.  It  would  evidently  be 
owing  to  some  extraordinary  indulgence  of  fortune  (and,  as  the 
poor  king  observed,  he  was  not  lucky)  if  they  perished  not  in  the 
storm.    How  could  they  expect  any  other  fate  ? 

^*  Immediately  after  the  20th  of  June,"  says  M*«  de  Campan, 
**  the  queen  lost  all  hope  but  from  foreign  succours.  She  wrote 
to  implore  her  own  family  and  the  brothers  of  the  king ;  and  her 
letters  became,"  she  says,  ''  probably  more  and  more  pressing, 
and  expressed  her  fears,  from  the  tardy  manner  in  which  the 
succours  seemed  to  approach.  Her  majesty  readme  a  letter  from 
the  Archduchess  Christina,  governess  of  tiie  Low  Countries,  as- 
suring her,  that  out  of  France  they  w^re  as  much  alarmed  at  her 
situation,  and  that  of  the  king,  as  they  themselves  could  be^ 
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but  that  their  safety  or  their  destruction  depended  on  the  parti- 
cnlar  manner  in  which  the  sncconr  was  brought,  and  that  charged 
with  interests  so  dear,  the  coalition  must  be  prudent" 

It  is  surprising  to  see  remarks  from  the  archduchess  so  reason- 
able as  these,  and  to  think  of  the  denunciationB  that  had  been, 
and  were  afterwards,  issued  by  the  allied  powers  against  the 
violent  party  who  had  the  command  of  the  mob  of  Paris.  A 
power  of  self-delusion  seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  all  con* 
cemed  on  this  point,  this  rescue  of  the  royal  family,  that  is  quite 
astonishing. 

The  14th  of  July  approached,  the  day  of  the  federation ;  the 
king  and  queen  were  to  appear  there.  **  Knowing,*'  says  M*. 
de  Campan,  'Hhat  the  outrage  of  the  20th  of  June  had  meant 
their  assassination,  they  had  no  doubt  that  their  death  was  in* 
tended  on  the  14th,  and  the  queen  was  advised  to  get  the  king 
to  wear  a  quilted  waistcoat,  which  might  resist  the  first  stroke 
of  any  poniard  by  which  he  might  be  assaulted,  and  give  his 
friends  time  to  ndly  round  m  his  defence." 

Now,  it  appears  from  M*.  de  Campan,  that  all  this  time,  while 
they  were  depending  on  the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  such 
was  the  durance  in  which  the  king  was  held,  and  so  vigilant  the 
spies  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  that  the  difficulty  now  was, 
how  the  king  could  find  an  opportunity  to  try  on  the  waistcoat, 
without  running  the  immediate  risk  of  being  discovered ;  and 
M*.  de  Campan  tells  us,  that  she  wore  this  waistcoat  about  her 
own  person  three  days  before  the  king  could,  one  morning,  in 
the  queen's  apartment,  contrive  to  put  off  his  own  dress  and  try- 
it  on. 

"The  queen,"  she  continues,  "was  not  yet  up;  the  king 
pulled  me  gently  aside,  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  bed,  and 
whispered  me  to  say,  '  It  is  merely  to  satisfy  the  queen  there 
that  I  submit  to  all  this :  they  will  not  assassinate  me ;  their  plan 
is  changed ;  they  will  put  an  end  to  me  in  a  different  manner.'  " 

The  queen  questioned  M*.  de  Campan  when  the  king  was 
gone,  and  being  told  what  had  passed,  observed,  that  the  king 
had  long  remarked  to  her,  that  the  proceedings  in  France  were 
bnt  a  copy  of  the  Eevolution  in  England  under  Charles  L,  and 
that  he  never  ceased  reading  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, that  he  might  conduct  himself  better  than  Charles  had 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  "  I  begin  to  fear,"  said  the 
queen,  "  that  they  will  bring  the  king  to  a  trial ;  me  they  'will 
assassinate.  I  am  a  foreigner;  what  will  become  of  our  poor 
children  V*    But  no  en^eaties  could  prevail  upon  the  queen  to 
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make  use  of  a  defence  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  king.  **  If 
they  assassinate  me/'  she  said,  **  so  much  the  better ;  they  will 
hd  me  of  an  existence  that  is  painful.'* 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July,"  says  !M*.  de  Cam- 
pan,  ''I  was  never  once  in  bed ;  I  always  dreaded  some  night 
attack.  There  was  an  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  queen 
that  was  never  known  to  the  public.  It  was  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  was  alone  with  the  queen,  and  we  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  corridor.  I  found  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  and 
a  loud  struggle  ensued.  '  What  a  situation/  said  the  unhappy 
princess ;  '  outrages  by  day,  and  assassins  by  night !'  *  I  have 
the  villain,'  said  the  groom  of  the  chambers ;  *  I  know  him  well.' 
'Let  him  go,'  said  the  queen;  'open  the  door;  he  came  to  as- 
sassinate me,  and  to-morrow  will  be  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
Jacobins.' "  This  wretch  it  seems,  was  a  young  man  about  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  had  stolen  the  key  of  the  corridor  firom 
his  pocket  when  the  king  had  gone  to  bed,  apparently  for  no 
purpose  but  that  which  M%  de  Campan  supposes. 

**  They  were  constantly  telling  us,"  she  goes  oii  to  say,  **  that 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  us. 
This  intelligence  was  brought  me  about  four  o'clock  one  morn* 
ing,  about  the  close  of  July.  I  found  upon  further  inquiry,  that 
we  should  have  an  hour's  interval  at  least.  There  was  no  need 
of  waking  the  queen  if  all  the  rest  of  us  were  awake.  I  stole 
into  her  chamber,  and  found  her  fast  asleep.  We  waked  the 
king  and  M*.  EILzabeih.  The  queen,  overcome  by  her  sufFer«» 
ings,  had,  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  now  slept  for  nine  hours. 
I  told  the  king  that  I  had  not  disturbed  her :  he  thanked  me, 
observing,  '  that  as  all  the  palace  was  awake,  she  ran  no  risk ; 
and  it  is  very  delightful,'  he  said,  '  to  see  her  get  a  little  repose ; 
her  sufferings  double  mine.'  But  what  was  my  chagrin,"  says 
H*.  de  Campan,  *'  to  find  the  queen  reproach  me  bitterly  for  not 
having  waked  her  I  It  was  in  vain  that  I  again  and  again  told 
her  that  it  was  but  a  false  alarm,  and  that  she  stood  in  need  of 
every  opportunity  to  recruit  her  exhausted  strength.  'My 
strength  is  not  exhausted,'  she  replied ;  '  affliction  sustains  me : 
Elizabeth  was  with  the  king,  and  I  was  all  the  time  sleeping : 
I  who  wish  to  perish  by  his  side !  I  am  his  wife,  and  he  must 
xun  no  danger  that  I  do  not  share.'  " 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  to  be  found  in  the  account 
given  by  M*.  de  Campan.  But  what  scenes  of  affliction  and 
terror  are  these :  and  how  light  may  our  censure  fall  on  those  who 
suffer  so  much ! 
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In «  8ubBe<|aent  chapt^,  M*.  de  Campan  proceeds  to  relate, 
that  on  accoant  of  the  continual  alarms  from  the  fitabooigs,  the 
queen  had  to  change  her  bed-room,  and  that  she  ordered  the 
window-shutters  to  be  left  open,  that  her  sleepless  mghts  might 
not  appear  so  insupportably  long.    Once,  in  the  middle  of  &o» 
of  these  nights,  she  assured  M*.  de  Campan  in  confidence,  that 
in  a  month  more  she  should  not  see  that  moon,  the  soft  light  of 
which  she  had  been  sitting  to  contemplate,  wi^out  bdngdisrai- 
gaged  from  shackles  herself,  and  without  seeing  the  king  set  at 
liberty  also.    Everything,  she  said,  was  going  on  now  for  their 
deliverance,  but  that  the  opinions  of  her  most  intimate  oomis^« 
lors  were  dreadfully  divided;  that  some  of  them  were  ready  to 
answer  for  a  success  the  most  complete,  while  others  pictured 
dangers  to  her,  in  the  meantime,  quite  insurmountable.    She 
added,  that  she  had  got  the  itinerary  of  the  march  of  the  princes^ 
and  of  the  king  of  Prusda;  that  on  such  a  day  they  were  to  be 
at  Yerdun,  on  another  day  at  such  another  place ;  that  lisle  was 
to  be  besieged,  but  that  she  had  been  made  to  feel-  much  alarm 
on  that  point,  and  that  she  was  much  disquieted  with  respect  to 
what  might  pass  in  the  interval  at  Paris.     **  The  king  wants 
energy,'^  she  said,  **  not  that  he  wants  courage ;  he  has  great 
courage,  but  it  is  passive ;  he  has  no  trust  or  opinion  of  himself, 
all  arising  from  his  education ;  he  has  a  perfect  terror  of  com.* 
manding,  and  nothing  he  dreads  so  much  as  speaking  to  people 
collected  in  a  body ;  he  lived  a  sort  of  child,  and  not  a  happy 
one,  under  the  eyes  of  Louis  XY.  till  he  was  one-and-tweaty, 
and  this  has  made  him  timid.    Situated  as  we  are,  a  few  words 
well  pronounced  and  addressed  to  the  Parisians,  who  are  de- 
voted to  him,  would  increase  the  strength  of  our  party  an  hun-^ 
dredfold ;  but  he  will  not  say  them.    I  could  act  myself,  I  could 
mount  on  horseback,  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  were  I  to  do  so, 
it  would  only  be  to  furnish  fresh  arms  to  the  enemies  of  the  king. 
The  cry  against  the  Austrian,  against  the  rule  of  a  woman, 
would  be  universal  over  France,  and  I  should  extinguish  the 
consequence  of  the  king  in  bringing  forward  myself  in  such  cir- 
cumstances.   A  queen,  who  is  not  regent,  must  remain  inactive^ 
and  must  prepare  herself  to  die." 

Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of  what  was  passing  wtthm 
the  palace ;  mthout,  notlung  was  to  be  witnessed  but  affironts 
and  outrages,  cries  directed  to  the  windows,  and  indecent  prints 
and  pamphlets  of  which  the  queen  was  the  subject,  hawked  about 
and  sold  within  sight  and  hearing  of  them.  The  Assembly  and 
the  court  were  at  last  obliged  to  come  to  a  sort  oi  vmsagement^ 
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and  the  neigHbcmrinig;  terrace  was  supposed  to  belbiig'  to  tEe  Ab- 
Bemhlj,  and  the  public  were  excluded  &om  the  main  area  of  the 
gardens. 

Whilst  the  king  and  the  royal  family  were  in  this  afflictiDg 
sitaation,  declining  all  ofEers  firom  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitu^ 
tionalistSy  and  suspending  their  fate  on  the  interference  of  the 
foreign  armieSy  you  will  now  observe  how  formidable  were  the 
moyements  of  the  popular  party.  There  is  something  of  mystery 
still  hangs  oyer  the  intentions  of  Yergniaud,  and  the  more  civi- 
lized portion  of  them,  as  far  as  the  Mug's  life  was  concerned^ 
they  would  probably  have  suffered  him  to  rule,  if  he  would  have 
ruled  according  to  tiicir  directions,  but  they  had  united  with  the 
Jacobins  against  La  Payette  and  the  Constitutionalists,  and  as 
the  king  would  not  give  them  their  measures  and  their  ministers 
(the  two  decrees  and  the  three  patriots,  Eoland,  Clavi^e,  and 
Servan),  they  proceeded  to  oppose  the  allied  powers  in  their  own 
way;  ^ey  resolved  to  seize  upon  the  government,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  they  immediately  set  about  dethroning  the 
king. 

The  first  point  to  be  carried  was  a  declaration  that  the 
country  was  in  danger.  Under  colour  of  this  plea,  any  revo. 
lutionary  measure  was  possible ;  and  you  will  now  observe,  as 
you  read  the  history,  the  tr^ne&dous  speech  of  Vergniaud*. 
You  will  acquire  a  sufficient  idea  of  it  from  the  books  withm 
your  reach,  from  the  History  by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty, 
from  Hignet,  and  more  especially  from  Thiers,  but  above  all, 
from  the  appendix  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville*8  Annals. 

Yergniaud  was  the  next  great  orator  of  the  Eevolution,  in 
time  and  merit,  immediately  after  Mirabeau,  and,  like  him,  lie 
could  always  carry  along  with  him,  l^  the  mere  effect  of  his 
reasoning  powers  «nd  his  eloquence,  that  large  mass  that  is 
floating  and  uncertain  in  every  public  assembly  while  it  is  in  a 
revolutionary  state  and  has  not  yet  subsided  into  regular  trains 
of  self-intei^st  or  party  attachment." 

This  speech  is  so  folly  given  in  the  Moniteur,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville's  Annals ;  and  the  French 
orators,  with  the  exception  of  Mirabeau  and  the  Abbe  de 
Maury,  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  their  speeches^ 
that  we  may  here  suppose  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  speech 
as  it  WBS  delivered.  In  general,  and  in  the  case  of  speeches  that 
are  really  spoken,  we  read  in  a  few  minutes,  when  we  read  only 
reports  of  them,  what  may  have  taken  hours  in  the  delivery,. 
IJTe  have  a  skeleton  laid  before  us,  not  a  ^rntpresented  to  m 
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beaming  and  instdnct  with  all  its  original  life  and  beaulr^;  and 
we  are  then  to  endeavour,  by  our  own  powers  of  reflection  and 
imagination,  rather  to  conceive  what  in  reality  the  orator  must 
have  made  of  the  main  hints  and  topics  that  are  now  exhibited 
to  our  view,  and  rather  to  imagine  what  the  speech  must  have 
been,  than  to  suppose  that  we  see  what  it  really  was.  But  in  the 
present  instance  we  are  more  fortunately  situated ;  we  have  the 
speech  as  it  was  delivered.  Much  had  been  expected  from  it« 
A  great  crowd  was  collected :  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  Ab^ 
sembly  were  quite  at  issue.  Was  the  country  properly  defended 
or  not  ?  Such  was  the  question.  The  Frusnans  were  in  the 
mean  time  in  fall  march.  It  seemed  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  Were  the  king  and  the  ministers  faithful,  or  were  they 
traitors  ?    Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  notion  of  this  address  to 
the  Assembly  and  to  the  galleries,  that  you  may  torn  to  it 
hereafter  yourselves.  The  orator  drew  a  picture  of  the  sitna* 
tion  of  France,  the  armies  &lling  back,  and  foreign  invaders 
advancing,  reaching  the  frontier.  ''  And.  is  this,  then,  the 
moment,''  said  he,  ''  chosen  for  dismissing  the  popular  ministers, 
and  rejecting  the  measures  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
propose  7 

''  We  have  dangers  from  within,  we  have  dangers  from 
without.  To  secure  us  from  the  first,  a  decree  has  been  pro- 
posed against  the  priests.  (This,  you  may  remember,  had  been 
resisted  by  the  king.)  Does  the  genius  of  the  Medids  still 
wander  about  the  precincts  of  the  Tuileries  ?  Is  Le  Tellier  tttll 
there  ?  Are  we  to  see  again  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew^  and 
the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XTV,  ?  This  cannot  be  the  meaning 
of  the  king ;  he  can  wish  for  no  religious  troubles.  He  is  aa^ 
suted,  therefore,  that  the  existbig  laws  are  a  sufficient  proteo* 
tion  for  us.  The  ministers,  therefore,  must  answer  for  our  safety^ 
with  their  heads. 

"  To  secure  us  fr^m  the  dangers  without,  a  camp  of  reserve 
has  been  proposed.  The  king  has  produced  his  veto.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  can  mean  to  deliver  up  France  to  the 
enemy,  fie  is  assured,  then,  that  he  has  a  force  sufficient  for 
our  protection.  Once  more,  then,  let  the  ministers  answer  with, 
their  heads  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

**  But  hear  me  further,"  said  the  orator  (he  had  been 
speaking  now  some  time) :  the  audience  were  breathless.  '^  It  is 
in  the  name  of  the  king  that  these  French  princes  have  endea- 
voured to  raise  Europe  up  in  arms  against  us :  it  is  to  avenge 
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the  dignify  of  the  king,  that' the  treaty  of  Filnitz  id  eonclnded ; 
it  is  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  the  throne,  that  the  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  wages  war  against  us,  and  that  Prussia 
is  on  our  frontiers.  Now,  what  do  I  read  in  the  constitution  ? 
The  article  I  read  is  this :— '  If  the  king  shall  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  or  direct  the  force  of  it  against  the  nation^ 
or  shall  not  oppose  himself  by  a  formal  act  ('  par  nn  acte 
former)  against  every  enterprise  of  the  kind  that  is  executed 
in  his  name,  he  shcdl  be  considered  as  having  abdicated  the 
throne/ 

*'  What  then  is  this  formal  act  ?  If  one  hundred  thousand 
Austrians  are  marching  upon  Flanders,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  Prussians  on  Alsace,  and  should  the  king  oppose  to 
them  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men,  would  this,  then,  have  been 
a  formal  act  of  opposition  to  them  ? 

**  If,  again,  the  king,  charged  to  notify  the  approach  of  hos- 
tilities, shall  be  instructed  of  the  movements  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  yet  make  no  communication  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly ;  if  a  camp  of  reserve,  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  in  the  interior,  should  be  proposed,  and  this,  too,  be  re-* 
jected  by  the  king,  and  a  plan  substituted,  uncertain  in  itself, 
and  takmg  a  long  time  to  execute ;  and  if  the  king  leave  the 
army  to  be  commanded  by  a  general  (La  Fayette)  who  is  an  in- 
triguer, and  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  nation ;  and  if  another 
general  (Luckner),  brought  up  far  from  the  corruption  of  a  court 
and  familiar  with  victory,  should  ask  for  a  reinforcement,  and 
if  the  king,  by  refusing  it,  should  seem  to  say,  *  I  forbid  your 
conquering  ;*  why  then,  I  ask  again,  would  aU  this  in  the  king 
be  formal  acts  of  opposition  to  the  enemy  ? 

"  I  have  spoken  in  an  exaggerated  manner,'*  resumed 
Yergniaud,  "  that  no  applications  may  be  made  of  what  I  put 
merely  in  the  way  of  hypothesis ;  but  I  must  develop  the  Ixue 
nature  of  the  case, 

**  If  now,  such  should  be  the  result  of  any  conduct  like  this, 
that  France  should  be  deluged  in  blood,  the  constitution  be  over- 
thrown, and  a  counter-revolution  take  place,  and  the  king  should 
then  come  forward  and  say,  It  is  true  that  the  enemy  pretends 
to  act  only  in  assertion  of  my  rights  and  dignity,  but  t  have 
proved  that  I  am  not  their  accomplice;  I  have  sent  armies 
against  them,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  them,  but 
the  constitution  has  not  determined  what  the  strength  of  the 
armies  I  was  to  send  should  be ;  I  assembled  them  too  late,  but 
the  constitution  has  said  nothing  of  the  time  of  their  aasem'- 
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bling ;  the  Aflsembly  has  sent  me  decrees  that  would  have  been 
semceable,  and  I  rejected  them,  but  I  had  the  right  to  do  bo. 
I  have  dope  every  thing  that  the  constitation  has  prescribed ; 
how  is  it  possible,  then,  to  donbt  my  fidelity  ? — ^If  this  shoold 
be  his  language/'  (and  applauses  were  heard  while  the  (mitor 
oontinued  in  tiiis  strain),  "  should  we  not  have  a  right  to  answer^ 
What !  is  it  then  to  defend  us,  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  forces 
whose  inferiority  ensures  our  defeat  ?  Lb  it  to  defend  us,  to  nul- 
lify all  projects  tiiat  would  fortify  the  interior  ?  The  constitution 
has  left  you  the  choice  of  ministers,  but  is  it  for  our  happiness 
or  our  destruction  ?  has  made  you  tiie  head  of  the  army,  but  is 
it  for  our  glory  or  our  disgrace  ^  has  given  you  the  right  of 
veto,  a  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives,  but  is  it  to  enable 
you,  in'  a  constitutional  manner,  to  destroy  both  the  constitution 
and  the  empire  ? 

**  No,  no !  Man !  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  has  been 
unable  to  affect,  and  who  can  be  touched  by  the  mere  love  of 
despotism  alone,  you  are  no  longer  fit  for  the  constitution  that 
you  have  so  unworthily  violated,  nor  the  people  whom  you  have 
so  basely  betrayed.** 

The  historian  Thiers  here  stops,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  measures  whidi  Vergniaud  proposed,  discon- 
tinuing his  analysis  of  the  speech ;  but  when  you  come  to  look 
at  the  appendix  of  Bertrand,  you  will  find  the  remainder  of  this 
terrible  harangue,  not  less  powerful  nor  less  eloquent  than  that 
part  whidi  preceded  it.  I  have,  however,  pointed  out  the  whole 
to  your  curiosity,  and  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  much  longer. 
Knowing  as  you  now  do  the  particulars  of  the  mission  of  Mallet 
du  Fan,  and  what  redly  was  passing  between  the  king  and  tha 
allied  sovereigns,  there  were  several  observations  made  by  Yerg- 
niaud,  that  you  will  perceive  were  of  a  fearful  nature. 

**  As  it  is  of  consequence,'*  said  he,  "  to  the  personal  safety 
of  the  king,  as  -well  as  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  that  ma 
conduct  should  be  no  more  encompassed  with  suspicions,  as  the 
most  perfect  openness  in  his  movements  and  explanations  can 
alone  prevent  the  measures  of  extremity  and  the  bloody  con* 
tentions  that  such  suspicions  are  fitted  to  produce,  I  shall  pro. 
pose  a  message  to  his  majesty,  which  will  apprize  him  of  the 
truths  I  have  been  developing,  which  will  show  him  that  the 
system  of  neutrality  which  they  seem  to  have  wished  hinai  to 
adopt' bet  ween  Coblentz  and  France,  would  be  in  itself  a  treason. 
Unworthy  of  the  king  of  the  French ;  that  from  his  neutrality 
there  would  result  to  him  no  other  glory  than  the  deepest  horror 
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on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  most  notorious  4iontempt  on 
the  part  of  the  conspirators  against  us ;  and  that  having  already 
decided  for  France,  he  ought  to  proclaim  aloud  his  unalterahle 
resolution  with  her  and  her  constitution  to  triumph  or  to  fall." 
Fearful  expressions  these !  And  again : — **  You  must  declare 
the  country  in  danger/'  said  Yergniaud,  "  and  you  will  see  re^ 
newed  the  prodigies  which  have  covered  with  glory  so  many  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  Why  are  the  French  to  be  supposed 
less  elevated  thantiiey?  Will  they  not  have  objects  equally 
sacred  to  defend  ?  Is  it  not  for  their  parents,  their  children  and 
their  wives,  is  it  not  for  their  country  and  for  liberty,  that  they 
wiU  have  to  contend  ?  Has  the  li^ae  of  ages,  theu,  enfeebled  in 
the  human  heart  those  sublime  and  ten^  affections,  or  has  it 
enervated  the  courage  which  they  inspire?  Ko,  no;  doubtiess 
they  are  as  eternal  as  the  nature  from  which  they  spring. 

''  But  the  declaration  must  be  made.  See  you  not  the  smile 
of  our  enemies  here  within,  which  amoLounces  to  you  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  tyrants  that  have  coalesced  i^ainst  you  from  with- 
out ?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  ecmstituted  authorities  are  at 
Tariance  with  each  other ;  that,  our  armed  force  forgets  that  its 
very  essence  is  obedience ;  that  soldiers  and  that  generals  under- 
take to  influence,  and  to  carry  along  with  them  in  their  measures, 
the  Legislative  Body?  Is  it  a  military  government  that  we 
wi&h  established  ?  We  hear  murmurs  arise,  and  they  are  directed 
against  the  court ;  and  who  will  venture  to  say  they  are  unjust  ? 
The  court  is  suspected  of  perfidious  projects ;  and  what  traits 
are  there  in  its  conduct  to  show  that  such  suspicions  are  im- 
founded  ?  Popular  movements  are  spoken  of,  and  a  law  martiaL 
The  imagination  is  to  be  &miliarized,  then,  to  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  the  people.  The  palace  of  the  king  of  the  French 
is  on  a  sudden  to  be  changed  into  a  fortress  and  a  stronghold ; 
and  where,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  enemy,  and  against  whom 
are  pointed  the  cannons  and  the  bayonets  ?  The  cohorts  of  our 
invaders  are  already,  in  their  presumption,  parcelling  out  our 
teiiitory,  and  we  are  meanwhile  divided  among  ourselves.  In«- 
trigue  and  perfidy  are  weaving  their  treasons ;  and  when  the 
Xegialative  Body  exposes  to  their  machinations  decrees  that^ 
though  rigorous,  are  necessary,  an  all-powerful  hand  interferes, 
and  tears  them  to  pieces.  Our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  liberty 
itself  is  menaced ;  anarchy  approaches ;  and  despotism  alone 
lifts  up  its  head  (though  so  long  bowed  down),  enjoys  our  miserieis^ 
and  waits  only  to  devour  its  prey.  Call,  then,  while  it  is  y($ 
time,  call,  I  say,  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  save  their  country. 
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'*  You,  at  least,"  addressing  himself  to  the  Assembly,  **  fou 
have  it  always  in  your  power  to  show  your  hatred  to  despotism, 
and  to  give  to  courage  an  exaltation  that  will  render  success  cer- 
tain«  You  may  be  worthy  of  the  generous  people  of  whom  you 
are  the  representaUyes ;  you  may  imitate  the  Spartans  who 
died  at  ThermopylsB,  and  the  Boman  senators  who  would  have 
died  at  their  post.  And  suppose  not  that  ^ou  will  want  aven* 
gers.  The  day  that  sees  the  earth  dyed  with  your  blood,  will 
see  tyranny,  with  all  its  arrogance,  its  defenders,  its  palaces,  and 
its  satellites,  swept  away  and  dispersed  for  ever  from  the  sight 
by  the  omnipotence  of  the  nation ;  and  if  it  is  indeed  to  be  a 
sorrow,  which  is  to  poison  the  last  moments  of  your  ezistenoe, 
that  you  hare  not  made  your  country  happy,  you  will  at  least 
bear  away  with  you  the  consolation,  that  your  death  will  preci- 
pitate the  downfall  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  and  that  by 
your  devotion  liberty  will  be  saved." 

**  The  emotion,"  says  Thiers,  **  was  general." 

It  had  been  all  along,  you  see,  taken  for  granted  by  Yergniaud, 
that  the  king  was  the  real  instigator  of  the  war,  and  wished  the 
allied  sovereigns  entire  success.  His  endeavour  to  modify-  the 
nature  of  the  war  by  the  mission  of  Mallet  du  Pan  was  possibly 
not  known,  was  certainly  not  acknowledged  by  Veigniaud.  The 
effect  of  the  speech  was  of  the  most  powerftil  nature. 

*'  The  tribunes,"  says  Thiers,  **  the  c6t^-gauche,  the  o6t6- 
droit,  all  the  Assembly,  united  in  their  applauses;  every  one 
pressed  round  the  orator  as  he  descended  from  the  tribune." 

<<  The  reiterated  applauses,"  says  Bertrandde  Moleville,  **  be* 
stowed  on  the  speaker  by  a  great  part  of  the  Assembly,  and  by 
all  in  the  galleries,  showed  beforehand  who  were  to  be  his  futare 
accomplices.  M.  Bumas,  although  interrupted  at  almost  every 
sentence  by  murmurs,  damours,  or  insolent  questions,  refuted 
all  Yergniaud's  arguments  with  as  much  energy  as  solidity,  and 
with  as  great  effect  as  it  was  possible  to  have,  in  respect  to  all 
his  hearers  over  whom  truth  and  justice  preserved  any  empire." 
"  M.  Dumas,"  says  Thiers,  *'  was  desirous  to  answer  Yergniaud, 
and  instantly  attempted  to  follow  him ;  but  he  addressed  him- 
self to  those  who  were  already  too  much  occupied  with  the  speech 
they  had  just  heard,  and  had  neither  silence  nor  attention  to  be- 
stow upon  any  speaker  that  succeeded."  This  account  of  Thiers 
can  readily  be  supposed  by  any  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  the 
effect  of  a  great  orator  on  a  public  assembly,  whrai  the  subject 
^itself  is  int^esting  to  their  feelings.   On  this  occasion,  M.  Bomas, 
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a  Constitutionalist,  seems  to  have  said  all  that  was  reasonable 
(his  speech  is  given  at  great  length  in  the  Moniteur),  all  that 
was  fitted  to  have  influence  on  those  oyer  whom,  as  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  observes,  truth  and  justice  preserved  any  empire. 
But  what  were  truth  and  justice  after  the  speech  of  Vergniaud 
had  just  been  heard  ?  Suspicion  (the  very  passion  of  the  French 
people),  and  terror,  and  the  sentiment  of  national  honour,  and 
indignation,  and  every  domestic  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  freedom,  had  been  excited,  and  what  were  rea*- 
soning  and  logic  now  ?  M.  Dumas  was  pouring  oil,  as  if  upon 
the  waters  of  a  crystal  lake,  while  it  was  a  wild  ocean  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  where  the  biUows  had  been  rolled  into  moun- 
tains by  the  tempest  that  had  passed  over  them. 

I  have  given  you  these  extracts,  not  only  from  M*.  de  Cam- 
pan,  that  you  may  comprehend  in  some  degree  the  situation  and 
sufferings  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  but  I  have  also  given 
you  these  large  quotations  from  the  speech  of  Vergniaud,  that 
you  may  at  the  same  time  comprehend  in  some  degree  what  were 
also  the  irritations  and  suspicions  of  the  popular  party.  You 
yourselves  know  how  far  there  was  a  red  occasion  for  them. 
You  can  readily  conceive  how  great  would  be  the  impatience, 
the  apprehension,  the  fury,  that  would  be  necessarily  produced ; 
the  speeches  of  violence,  exaggeration,  and  menace^  that  must 
ensue. 

YoTi  are  not  to  suppose  the  popular  party  without  good  rea- 
sons of  distrust  and  of  alarm  for  their  liberties ;  this  is  not  the 
question  now :  the  question  is,  how  far,  from  the  first,  of  late, 
and  even  now,  they  conducted  themselves  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  sentiments,  like  wise  end  good  men ;  and  this  is  to 
make  the  best  of  their  case. 

You  will  continue  to  observe  the  history,  and  if  you  can  but 
succeed  in  placing  yourselves  in  the  scene  before  you,  ignorant 
of  the  future,  and  sympathizing  with  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it ;  if,  by  this  happy  power  of  the 
imagination,  you  can  but  for  a  time  forget  all  reality,  and  iden- 
tify yourselves  with  those  whose  story  you  read,  no  period  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  for  uncertainty  and  importance,  was  ever 
like  this  month  of  July  and  beginning  of  August ;  the  period 
now  before  you. 
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LECTUEE    XXIX. 

BEFORE  TENTH  OF  AUGUST. 

Ik  the  last  lecture  an  allttsion  was  made  to  the  state  of  Paris 
during  the  month  of  July,  1792»  and  beginning  of  August; 
but  how  little  can  this  state  of  Paris  and  of  the  French  nation 
be  now  conceired !  Think  of  a  people  of  their  sensitive,  elec 
trie,  theatric  nature;  think  of  such  a  people  being  roused 
&om  a  state  of  servility  end  ignorance,  told  of  their  sovereignty, 
and  indulged  in  the  lawless  and  often  bloody  exercise  of  it  now 
for  three  years  together ;  think  of  every  needy  man  of  talents 
now  with  a  prospect  of  elevation  in  the  state,  of  affluence,  and 
honours,  and,  above  all,  of  fame  and  the  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
if  he  could  but  overpower  and  depress  those  who  were  already 
above  him ;  think  of  the  new  opinions,  what  they  at  the  time 
were ;  think  of  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  the 
rights  of  man,  how  worthy  to  animate,  how  fitted  to  betray  into 
excess,  not  only  the  feelings  of  the  daring  and  the  lawless,  but 
the  understandings  of  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  think  of  foreign  armies  approaching,  united  evidently  in 
wishes  and  opinions  with  the  king  and  royal  family,  openly  even 
denouncing  and  coming  professedly  to  destroy  a  certain  portion 
of  the  popular  party ;  think  of  the  king  surrounded  by  con- 
fidential servants,  in  whom  the  speakers  and  leaders  in  and  out 
of  the  Assembly  placed  no  confidence,  but  the  reverse ;  while 
the  French  armies  were  all  this  time  not  successful,  and  while 
the  armies  ranged  against  them  were  the  regular  troops  of  the 
first  military  powers  of  Europe. 

This  was  a  situation  fitted  to  excite  and  exasperate  a  people 

like  this  (a  military  nation,  too,)  into  a  state  of  perfect  fi^nzy ; 

I  and  even  the  events  that  followed,  ^>palling  as  they  were,  can 

I  convey  to  us  no  adequate  apprehension  of  the  scene  that  existed, 

I  at  this  particular  period,  in  this  revolutionized  kingdom,    and 

more  Especially  in  its  revolutionized  metropolis. 

And  now  I  must  digress  for  a  moment,  to  mention  a  parti- 
cular circumstance  that  occurred.  I  have  represented  to  yon 
the  state  of  awful  uncertainty  in  which  every  thing  was  now 
placed ;  and  I  have  intimated  to  yoju  that  this  uncertainty,  great 
as  it  would  be,  whoever  had  been  the  actors,  is  rendered  even 
'  still  greater  by  the  very  sensitive  and  electric  nature  of  the 

French  people.     It  is  for  the  purpose  of  turning  your  atteation 
to  an  instance  of  this  last  kind,  that  I  am  now  digressing. 
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Can  you  conceire  it  possible,  that  the  very  next  scene  you  are 
to  remark,  after  what  you  have  just  had  described  to  you  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  and  of  its  different  parties  and  interests, 
is  the  opposite  leaders  and  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  each  other,  all  distinctions  of  parties 
and  opinions  at  an  end,  the  right  side  and  the  left  side  con- 
fused and  mixed  together,  and  all  this,  merely  because  the  Abb^ 
Lamourette  had  on  ^  sudden  appealed  to  the  good  feelings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  had  made  a  sort  of  petition,  expostulation,  and 
remonstrance  with  all  and  every  person  and  party  before  him  ? 
**  Who,"  he  called  aloud,  "  who  is  there  for  a  republic,  and  who 
for  the  two  chambers  T  There  is  no  one,"  he  cried,  **  there  can 
be  no  one.  What  cause,  therefore,  for  our  dissensions  ?  •  He  who 
unites  us,  is  the  vanquisher  of  Austria  and  Coblentz.  Let  us 
devote  to  execration  both  the  republic  and  the  two  chambers. 
One  hope,  one  sentiment,— eternal  fraternity, — and  our  country 
is  saved.'* 

A  few  words  of  this  kind  were  all  the  magic  he  had  used ; 
and  the  Assembly  had  started  up  as  I  have  intimated,  and 
eternal  fraternity  had  been  sworn,  and  the  provinces  were  to  be 
informed,  and  the  army,  and  the  king,  of  this  new  oblivion  of 
everything  but  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  the  king  was 
sent  for,  and  he  and  the  Assembly  dissolved  in  the  interchange 
of  their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  joy,  their  sentiments  of 
affection  and  respect,  and  their  mutual  felicitations  on  the  future 
happiness  of  France. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  facts  of  the  history ;  and  design, 
oontrivance,  hypocrisy,  aU  suppositions  of  this  kind,  are  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

Brissot  was  obliged  to  alter  his  intended  speech  on  account  of 
what  had  passed,  and  a  man  of  genius  (if  Louis  had  been  of  this 
temperament),  it  is  quite  to  be  believed,  might  have  now  put 
bimself  at  the  head  of  the  general  emotion,  and,  by  persuading 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  withdraw  their  armies,  or  even  marching 
liimself  against  them,  might  yet,  it  was  possible  (for  anything 
was  possible  in  such  a  country),  might  yet  have  saved  his  crown 
and  dignity,  and  given  freedom  and  happiness  to  his  people. 

But  the  genius,  the  electric  flashes,  the  high  and  sudden  re- 
solve, the  daring,  the  impetuous,  the  elevated,  the  sublime, 
whatever  was  fitted  to  affect  a  nation  of  mere  feeling  and  im- 
pulse like  the  French  nation,  everything  of  this  kind  was  always 
found,  if  found  at  all,  on  the  popular  side,  and  never  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  have  reached  the  court,  or  visited  the  cold  regioa 
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of  its  oomiBels.  But  how  soon  was  this  happy  amnesty,  this 
generous  effusion  of  kindness  and  forgiveness,  this,  pleasing  dawn 
of  brightening  and  of  better  days,  how  soon  was  it  to  disappear ! 
It  scarcely  lasted  to  the  next  sitting. 

<*  Swift  as  a  thadow,  short  as  any  dream, 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUy'd  night, 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  hearen  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  Behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darVnftyi  do  derour  it  up." 

Only  two  days  after  this  oath  of  union  and  peace  had  been 
taken  with  so  much  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  the  Girondist 

)  party  returned  to  the  charge,  and  Brissot  delivered  the  speech 

which  he  had  adjourned,  and  which  had  little  appearance  of 
J  having  been  moderated  by  the  author  and  cleared  of  its  violent 

I  passages.    It  lasted  three  hours,  and  nothing  can  be  more  violent 

than  several  of  the  sentences  extracted  from  it  and  given  in  the 
Mercure.    He  numbered  up  the  enemies  of  France,  described 
the  neutrality  of  other  powers ;  then  pictured  the  situation  of 
kings ;  that  it  was  between  them  and  the  Bevolution  a  war  of 
life  and  death ;  that  the  courts  knew  well  that  the  Jacobins 
were  no  constituted  power,  and  had  neither  money  nor  means, 
nor  even  emissaries :  but  tiiat  they  had  assemblies,  which  were 
volcanoes  that  never  ceased  to  shower  down  lava  on  the  heads 
of  tyrants ;  Ihat  poniards  they  had  none,  but  they  had  the 
gospel  of  their  constitution,  and  that  it  was  with  that  they 
fought,  and  could  make  more  proselytes  than  ever  tyrants  could. 
"But  our  country,"  he  conti|iued,  ''must  be  declared  in 
danger ;  extraordinary  measures  must  be  resorted  to ;  the  nation 
must  rise,  as  one  man,  if  the  executive  power  refuse  to  iinite 
with  you.    Here  I  pause.     The  good  of  the  people  will  inspire 
you.    I  have  well  reflected  on  these  measures.    Silence  Mronld 
in  me  be  a  crime.    I  will  picture  the  executive  power — ^the 
evil  that  it  hath  done.    Men  change  not  their  natures  in  a  day : 
I  should  consider  myself  as  a  traitor  if  I  believed  so  unheard-of 
a  conversion.     Strike  the  court  and  the  Tuileries,  and  yon  -will 
strike  all  the  traitors  at  once.     The  abscess  is  in  the  head.*' 

Brissot  then  proceeded  (according  to  the  account  in  the  Mer- 
cure)  to  propose  various  decrees  of  a  revolutionary  nature. 

The  same  speech  is  given  in  a  more  regular  form  by  Bertrand 
de  Moleville,  but  it  is  not  less  hostile  to  the  king ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  more  distinct  and  more  immediately  directed  to  pro- 
^  cure  his  overthrow.     **  Our  country  is  in  danger;  our  atrength 
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has  been  paralyzed ;  and  to  whom  is  this  fatal  lethargy  owing  } 
To  a  single  man,  whom  the  nation  has  made  its  chief,  and  whom 
perfidious  courtiers  have  made  its  enemy.  There  is  a  plot,  of 
which  the  heart  is  at  the  court,  and  all  our  dangers,  internal 
and  external,  are  the  fruit  of  that  plot.  If  the  king  be  guilty^ 
let  it  be  said  frankly ;  all  composition  with  the  executive  power 
would  be  a  crime."  • 

These  are  expressions  to  be  found  in  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe^s 
version  of  the  speech,  accompanied  by  some  of  those,  the  most 
t  violent^  found  in  the  Mercure ;  and  in  conclusion,  Brissot  moved, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  his  conduct  should  be  investi* 
gated,  and  that  the  article  of  the  constitution  should  be  consi- 
dered, which  ordained,  that  in  case  of  the  king's  not  formally 
opposing  any  enterprises  entered  upon  in  his  name  against  the 
constitution,  he  should  be  deemed  to  have  abdicated. 

After  such  a  speech,  the  meaning  of  such  a  motion  was  sufR- 
ciently  clear.  Ere  the  middle  of  July,  there  remained  little 
trace  of  the  great  indignation  that  had  been  raised  by  the  out- 
rages of  the  20th  of  June,  still  less  of  the  union  effected  by  the 
Abb^  Lamourette. 

Another  circumstance  occurred.  Potion  had  been  suspended 
by  the  directory ;  the  king  had  very  unwillingly  taken  a  part, 
and  had  confirmed  the  suspension ;  and  then  Ihe  Assembly  im- 
mediately after,  though  they  had  themselves  desired  the  king  to 
interfere,  actually  restored  him.  This  was  ag^in  a  pretty  clear 
indication  that  his  services  would  be  soon  wanted,  and  that  they 
had  been  found  important  on  the  20th. 

The  federation  was  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  violent  party 
had  summoned  to  appear  there,  under  the  denomination  of  Fede- 
rates, men  chosen  generally  from  among  the  most  furious  mem- 
i     bers  of  the  clubs  of  the  provinces.     At  the  federation,  though  the 
king  was  not  assassinated,  as  the  queen  had  expected,  the  great 
idol  of  the  day  had  been  Potion.   Nothing  could  be  more  mourn- 
ful and  discouraging  to  the  king  and  the  court,  than  the  ceremony 
I      and  all  its  circumstances ;  and  the  king's  danger  had  not  at  all 
,     passed  away  with  the  day  of  the  federation.     The  Federates 
could  be  easily  retained  in  Paris ;  more  of  the  Marseillois  had 
I     been  sent  for ;  many  had  before  arrived  for  the  federation ;  and 
IBarbaroux  was  ready  for  the  insurrection :  and  violent  speeches 
and  motions  were  continually  made  from  time  to  time  by  Brissot, 
'    Oaudet,  and  the  rest  of  the  Girondists.     The  decree  that  the 
eoiintry  was  in  danger  had  produced  the  greatest  effect  all  over 
±lie  interior ;  Paris  was  in  a  constant  stete  of  alarm  and  agita- 
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lion ;  the  abdication  or  deposition  of  the  king  was  evetywh&e 
the  common  topic  of  oonvenuitiony  was  everywhere  the  measore  of 
the  clubs  and  sections,  and  was  the  point  laboured  bj  all  the  le- 
Tolutionary  demagogues  out  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  many  of 
the  leading  orators  within. 

'  In  the  meantime,  it  appears  from  Bertrand  de  MoleTille,  that 
the  minister  had  (for  his  own  part)  taken  heart  when  he  saw 
the  federation  of  the  14th  had  produced  no  commotion)  and  that 
the  concourse  of  the  Federates  had  been  less  than  he  had  expected. 

''  These  circumstances,"  he  sa^s,  ''  gave  a  littie  relief  to  the 
fears  of  a  general  confusion,  which  the  violent  ferment  of  the 
capital  had  raised ;  and  the  good  news  I  received,  a  few  days 
after,  from  Mallet  du  Pan,  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  em- 
peror  and  king  of  Prussia,  revived  my  hopes.  I  thought  all 
would  yet  be  saved,  if  we  could  manage  to  counteract  the  plan 
of  the  factions,  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  till 
the  combined  armies  had  entered  France." 

Such  were  then  the  sentiments  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  But, 
as  I  must  again  and  again  observe,  what  a  fearful  interval  have 
we  here  !  The  violent  party  preparing  their  insurrection,  and 
the  royal  family,  in  the  meantime,  sitting  in  the  Tuileries  with- 
out effort,  and  waiting  to  be  first  rescued  by  the  interference  of 
the  approaching  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  You  have  al- 
ready  had  to  consider  this  extraordinary  case  in  that  distant  and 
general  manner  in  which  alone  it  can  be  described  to  you ;  and 
with  respect  to  one  great  cause  of  this  universal  fermentation, 
this  general  distrust,  it  could  not  be  exactiy  said,  as  I  must  al- 
ways remind  you,  that  the  king  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  approaching  armies  of  the  enemy ;  that  was  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  all ;  in  a  certain  jsense  of  the  words  he  undoubtedly 
had.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  it  in  my  power 
to  exhibit  to  you  very  distinctly  what  this  connexion  was.  You 
have  had  the  particulars  of  the  mission  of  Mallet  du  Pan  laid 
before  you :  the  king's  views  and  opinions  you  exactiy  know ; 
they  were  not  those  imputed  to  him  by  the  popular  leaders,  but 
they  were  liot  such  as  could  have  been  avowed.  Though  the 
king  did  not  call  upon  the  allied  powers  to  invade  France;  though 
he  meant  them  not  to  exercise  any  domination  over  the  country ; 
though  his  intentions  were  of  the  most  benevolent  nature,  with 
respect  to  his  people,  still  it  is  clear,  that,  in  a  certain  sense  of 
the  word,  he  wished  for  a  counter-revolution ;  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  the  continuance  of  the  constitution,  no  love  for  its  ori- 
ginal promoters  or  present  abettors ;  that  he  had  no  hope  for 
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bis  own  personal  comfort,  safety,  or  respectability,  but  from  some 
new  system,  to  be  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  success  of 
the  combined  powers ;  that  so  far  he  was  in  connexion  with 
them ;  that  so  far  they  had  his  wishes  in  their  favour ;  and  that 
any  such  connexion  and  such  wishes  would  have  been  at  the 
time,  if  known,  considered,  not  only  by  the  popular  leaders,  but 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France,  as  treason  to  the  state. 
In  this  situation  of  things,  it  is  too  much  for  Bertraud  de  Mole* 
riUe,  or  the  royalist  party,  to  talk,  as  you  will  see  them  do,  of 
the  mere  suspicions,  conjectures,  declamations,  and  absurdities 
of  the  popular  party.     These  are  the  terms  used. 

The  fault  of  that  party  was  not  now  in  suspecting  the  king, 
but  in  having,  by  their  behaviour  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  subsequently  by  not  joining  La 
Fayette,  reduced  themselves  and  the  king  to  the  awful  crisis  in 
which  they  were  both  now  placed.  Neither  party  coiild  be  con- 
sidered as  blameless ;  fiar  firom  it.  It  was  not  for  the  king  ever  to 
have  tampered  with  those  who  were,  after  all,  upon  every  suppo- 
sition, to  invade  his  country  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  of 
the  popular  party,  on  th^  contrary,  it  was  the  duty  to  have  acted 
&om  the  first  on  a  system  of  conciliati(Hi  and  indulgence  to  their 
sovereign ;  while  to  act  as  they  did,  and  never  to  leave  it  ho- 
nourable to  him,  according  to  his  own  natural  opinions,  to  be  a 
constitutional  king,  was  to  adopt  a  system  of  conduct  unfeeling 
and  irrational,  and  one  that  could  only  lead  to  bloodshed  and  to 
crimes — crimes  to  be  by  themselves  committed. 

Kow  in  this  state  of  things,  it  was  impossible  for  the  king,  as 
you  have  seen,  to  pacify  the  popular  leaders,  who  kept  pressing 
upon  him  with  such  terrible  motions  and  speeches  as  I  have 
akeady  alluded  to, — those  of  Yergniaud  and  Brissot,  and  such 
as  I  shall  hereafter  allude  to ;  nor  was  the  king,  still  less  the 
queen,  disposed  to  try  the  chance  of  a  second  flight,  for  both  had 
expectations,  though  probably  not  exactiy  the  same,  from  the 
immediate  approach  of  the  idlied  armies ;  so  that  on  the  one 
side,  as  you  have  seen,  the  popular  leaders  were  determined  to 
find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  dethroning  the  king  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  king,  and  his  ministers,  and  the  court,  per- 
suaded themselves,  as  Bertrand  de  Moleville  expresses  it,  **  that 
all  would  yet  be  saved,  if  they  could  but  manage  to  counteract 
the  plan  of  the  factions,  sufieientiy  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
it,  till  the  combined  armies  had  entered  France." 

Now  it  is  this  that  makes  the  period  of  the  history  before  us 
so  painfully  interesting*    Not  only  have  we  to  consider  how  far 

I  2 
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are  the  poptilar  leaders  justified  or  not  in  their  tenors  and  le- 
preaches,  but  is  the  king  to  be  dethroned  before  the  PnusiaiiB 
reach  Paris  ?  £yen  if  the  allied  powers  should  be  sacoeasfol, 
and  on  their  inunediate  march  to  Paris,  are  not  the  king  and  royal 
family  likely  to  be  first  assassinated  ? 

Observe,  therefore,  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  history ;  a  history  which  you  will  no  doubt  read  with 
the  greatest  attention  in  all  and  every  part.  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you  the  Memoirs  of  Barbtroux ;  I  must  again 
allude  to  them.  I  shall  do  so,  not  only  that  you  may  see  the 
state  of  Paris,  but  that  you  may  judge  of  the  case  of  the  Giron- 
dist party,  and  that  on  their  own  showing. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  though  not  very  clearly  from 
this  work,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  July,  forty-three  of 
the  F^^res  had  assembled  every  day  in  the  correspondence  room 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  directory  of  five  had  been  chosen,  called 
the  committee  of  insurrection ;  to  them  five  others  were  after- 
wards joined ;  and  Barbaroux,  in  the  course  of  his  fourth  chap- 
ter, makes  the  fi)llowing  observations :— « 

"  There  were  then  &ree  parties ;  the  court,  the  Femllans 
and  the  Jacobins.     The  court  laboured  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  despotism ;  the  Feuillans 
wanted  its  revision,  that  two  chambers  might  be  obtained,  and 
an  order  of  patricians ;  the  Jacobins  had  not,  all  of  them,  exactly 
the  Aune  object,  though  they  acted  in  concert,  for  the  Oordelieis 
among  them  wished  for  bloodshed,  for  money,  for  places,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  the  Republicans,  for  a  republic,  and  a 
corresponding  system  of  morals.     The  two  first  parties,  the 
court  and  the  Feuillans,  wer«  agreed,   and  ready  to   admit 
the  Austrians,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  all  the  timid  people, 
who  are  always  enemies  to  revolutions ;  and  this  powerful 
coalition  threatened  to  enslave  the  people,  who  were  defended 
only  by  the  Jacobins ;  with  different  intentions  indeed,   some 
from  ambition,  others  from  a  love  of  gain,  very  few  from  prin- 
ciple.    We  had  not  then  any  written  proof  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  court  (they  have  been  since  found  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
iron  closet),  but  a  crowd  of  circumstances  gave  us  a  moral  cer- 
tainty on  ^e  point."     He  then  alludes  to  the  silence  of  the 
court  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  the  conduct  of  La 
Fayette,  the  two  decrees,  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  as  pToofe 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  king  and  court.    He  next  proceeds  to  his 
interviews  with  Eoland  and  his  wife ;  their  doubt  and  despair 
of  their  Bevolution ;  their  resolve  that  Paris  must  be  saved  *  and 
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their  sending  to  Marseilles  for  six  hundred  patriots,  **  who  were 
ready  to  die/'  Afterwards  he  alludes  to  the  20th  of  June ;  the 
auspension  of  Potion;  the  federation  of  the  14th  of  July;  and 
hifl  hint  to  this  magistrate  (Petion)  that  he  might  soon  be  kept 
a  prisoner  in  his  house.  '^  But  we  shall  confine  your  husband/' 
he  said  turning  to  M*.  Pfetion,  "  by  the  ruban  tricolore."  An 
insurrection,  as  the  magistrate  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way, 
was  therefore  intended. 

*'  In  Paris,"  he  then  continues,  "  the  deposition  of  the  king 
became  the  great  subject  of  discussion.  This  measure,  in  giving 
the  throne  to  the  prince  royal,  would  have  given  the  regency  to 
the  Buke  of  Orleans."  He  then  describes  the  efforts  of  Marat 
and  the  Cordeliers  to  procure  this  measure ;  their  vehemence 
and  their  activity ;  and  the  cooperation  of  patriots  more  pure ; 
and  he  says,  '*  that  the  Jacobins,  all  the  popular  societies  in 
Paris,  and  the  forty-eight  sections,  had  held  deliberations  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  same  effect ;  but  a  few  wiser  men,"  he 
continues,  '*  of  the  committee  of  general  defence,  tried  other 
expedients,  and  had  it  not  been  for  them  (that  is,  for  the  most 
violent  of  the  party),  we  should  have  passed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  a  feeble  monarch,  to  be  submitted  to  the  plunder  of  the 
prince's  friends."  Barbaroux  must  here  mean  the  friends  of  the 
I)uke  of  Orleans ;  and  now  comes  his  defence  of  himself  and  his 
own  friends. 

*'  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  '*  that  Prance  in  avoiding  these  evils 
has  not  escaped  the  evils  of  anarchy;  but  are  those  to  be 
blamed  who  laboured,  and  with  perfect  sincerity,  to  found  a 
republic  ?  The  court,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  *^  on  its  side,  made 
every  preparation.  No  one  who  witnessed  these  imhappy  times 
would  deny,  that  the  court  marched  on  with  the  most  perfect 
hardiness  to  effect  a  counter-revolution ;  and  this  fact,  well  set- 
tled, justifies  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August  All  Paris 
was  in  motion  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  The  F^d^r^s 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Gorsas,  at  the  house  of  Carra,  a  cen- 
tral committee  at  the  Jacobins  (this  is  his  indistinct  allusion  to 
the  conspiracy),  under  the  presidency  of  Vaugeois.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  of  the  Tuiieries  was  directed  by  the  most  impudent 
jGOunter-revolutioniste ;  there  was  continual  fighting  in  the 
Palais  Boyal,  at  the  caft§s,  and  at  the  spectacles;  half  the  nati- 
onal guard  was  for  the  court,  half  for  the  people ;  the  mob  of  the 
patriots  were  in  a  constant  uproar ;  some  were  busy  intriguing, 
scarcely  any  laboured  on  with  proper  steadiness.  Potion  alone, 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  general  movement,  calculated  the 
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shock  it  was  to  produce  with  perfect  discretioii ;  retained  it,  hi 
it  loose,  as  the  court  or  the  patriots  preyailed ;  defeated  the  per- 
fidies of  the  one,  and  saved  tiie  other  firom  mistakes ;  and  placed 
in  tho  midst  of  the  excesses  of  both,  proscribed  by  the  court  and 
calumniated  by  the  selfish,  but  lored  by  the  people,  who  were 
not  as  yet  deprared,  he  conducted  the  Rerolution  to  its  term ; 
and  neither  can  the  bad  men,  who  hare  destroyed  the  Bevola- 
tion,  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  it,  nor  can  good  men  impute  to 
him  the  calamities  by  which  ij;  has  been  followed.  And  such,*' 
concludes  Barbarouz,  "  such  was  the  state  of  Paris  when  the 
Marseillois  arrived  (at  the  dose  of  July)." 

Such  are  the  views  and  reasonings  of  Barbaroux,  such  the 
case  of  the  Girondists.  We  may  now  turn  to  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  and  judge  of  the  state  of  Paris  by  referring  to  the 
representations  made  from  an  opposite  quarter. 

"  The  king,"  says  he,  **  having  sanctioned  the  decree,  which 
declared  the  country  in  danger,  it  was  proclaimed  in  the 
capital  with  all  the  form  and  ceremony  suited  to  make  a  great 
impression/'  An  amphitheatre,  it  appears,  from  his  account^ 
was  then  com^tructed,  and  an  officer  was  appointed  to  receive 
the  names  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  march  to  the  fron- 
tiers. '*  These  patriotic  enrolments,"  he  says,  '*  continued  a 
week,  and  in  this  manner  went  off  thousand8---fifteen  thousand, 
as  it  was  computed.  But  (he  adds)  that  some  of  these  miserable 
citizen- soldiers  presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
demanding,  they  said,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  which  they 
were  going  to  save,  the  deposition  of  the  executive  power,  or  at 
least  that  it  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  legblativebodyJ* 
A  frightful  specimen  this,  it  may  be  observed,  to  show  how  un- 
popular was  the  king,  how  popular  the  Revolution.  **  The 
Assembly  applauded  their  zeal,''  continues  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville, "  and  had  given  the  same  reception  to  a  band  of  Pede- 
rates,  who,  professing  to  represent  the  eighty-three  departments, 
had  come  to  make  the  same  demand :  '  Determine  (said  they) 
to  suspend  the  executive  power;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost;  have  a  care  of  drawing  upon  yourselves  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility.' 

'*  The  deposition  of  the  king,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
''  was  certainly  the  wish  of  all  the  Jacobin  dubs,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  furious  demagogues.  Their  manoeuvres,"  he 
says,  **  which  I  watched  with  all  possible  vigilance,  became  daily 
more  alarming.    I  was  informed  that  a  clandestine  meeting  had 
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been  held  at  Charenton,  and  that  the  projected  insurrection  was 
ultimately  fixed  for  the  9th  or  10th  of  August. 

Such  is  the  representation  of  Bertrand  de  Moleyille. 

I  must  now  call  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  a  yeiy 
curious  circumstance  that  occurred,  and  which,  like  the  parti- 
culars I  have  just  mentioned,  is  very  strongly  illustratiye  of  the 
critical  situation  of  the  king,  and  of  all  the  parties  concerned, 
during  this  month  of  July.  It  is  a  letter  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondist  party  to  the  king, 
to  explain  to  him  their  opidions  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  his  own  safety,  and  the  wel&re  of  his  country.  There  is 
something  of  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  first  origin  of  this 
letter,  and  the  precise  views  of  the  Girondists  are  not  yery  clear ; 
but  I  see  not  why  we  may  not  suppose  them  to  have  been  what 
the  letter  describes  them  to  have  been.  **  The  chiefs,"  says 
Bertrand  de  Moleville,  **  of  the  Gironde  faction,  who  had  planned 
the  insurrection,  did  not  at  that  time  intend  to  overset  tiie  mo- 
narchy ;  their  design  was  to  dethrone  the  king,  make  the  crown 
pass  to  his  son,  and  establish  a  council  of  regency,  to  be  com- 
posed of  their  own  creatures."  And  in  a  corresponding  part  of 
his  Memoirs,  he  mentions  that  Yergniaud,  Gkudet,  and  G«n- 
sonn^  commissioned  one  Kose,  a  painter,  to  deliver  to  Thierry, 
the  king's  valet  de  chambre,  a  letter  to  the  king,  which  he  calls 
an  imprudent  and  insolent  letter,  and  to  which  the  king  re« 
plied,  '*  that  no  answer  could  be  returned."  But  it  is  a  letter 
which  my  hearers  will,  perhaps,  think  well  deserved  every  con- 
sideration that  could  be  given  to  it.  The  very  existence  of  such 
a  letter  on  the  state  of  the  coimtry  firom  such  men,  at  the  time, 
I  must  again  intimate,  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance ;  it  is 
alluded  to  by  the  historian  Thiers,  in  his  second  volume,  and  is 
given  in  the  notes.  **  The  Girondists,"  says  Thiers,  *^  tliough 
they  had  started  in  so  hardy  a  manner  the  question  of  the  de-* 
position,  still  hesitated  when  they  came  to  the  eve  of  an  insur- 
rection ;  and  though  the  court  was  now  almost  disarmed,  and  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  still  the  approach  of  the 
Prussians,  and  the  dread  of  a  long-established  authority  (how- 
ever now  disarmed),  inclined  them  to  think,  that  it  was  better 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  court,  than  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  chances  of  an  attack  on  the  palace.  Even  if  this  attack  were 
successful,  the  Prussians  might  afterwards  arrive  and  exercise  a 
terrible  vengeance.  They  did  not,  indeed,  under  the  influence 
of  these  and  other  considerations,  begin  a  negociation  with  the 
court,  but  they  listened  to  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Bose,  who. 
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terrified  at  the  sitaation  of  pnblic  affiun,  engaged  them  to  giye, 
in  a  letter,  their  opinion  of  what  could  now  be  done  for  the  safety 
of  the  king,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty."  Thiers  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  letter*  But  mark 
several  of  the  expressions  of  this  letter. 

**  It  ought  not  to  be  dissembled/'  says  one  of  the  first  para- 
graphs, *'  that  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  executive  power  that  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  the  evils  with  which  France  is  afflicted, 
and  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  throne  is  surrounded.  They 
deceive  the  king  who  would  lead  him  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
effervescence  of  the  clubs,  the  manoeuvres  of  particular  agitators 
end  powerful  factions,  that  have  occasioned  and  continue  those 
disorderly  movements,  of  which  every  day  increases  the  vio- 
lence) and  of  which  no  one  can  calculate  the  consequences.  Thus 
to  suppose,  is  to  find  the  cause  of  the  evil  in  what  ace  really  only 
the  symptoms.  The  only  way  to  re-establish  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, is  for  the  king  to  surround  himself  with  the  confidence  of  his 
people.  This  can  only  be  done  by  declaring,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  will  receive  no  augmentation  of  his  power  that 
shall  not  be  fireely  and  regularly  offered  him  by  tiie  French 
nation  without  the  assistance  or  interference  of  any  foreign 
powers ;  and  what  would  be  perhaps  sufficient  at  once  to  re- 
establish confidence,  would  be  for  the  king  to  make  the  coalesced 
powers  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  French  nation, 
cease  &om  all  further  hostilities,  and  withdraw  the  troops  that 
menace  our  frontiers.  It  is  impossible  that  a  very  great  part  of 
the  nation  should  not  be  persuaded  that  the  king  has  it  in  his 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  coalition ;  and  while  that  coalition 
continues,  and  places  the  public  liberty  in  a  state  of  peri^  it  is 
In  vain  to  flatt^  the  king  that  confidence  can  revive.  To  con- 
sider distrust  as  a  crime,  when  the  danger  is  real,  is  but  to 
augment  it.  While  there  is  an  action  against  liberty,  a  cor- 
respondent reaction  is  inevitable.  Why  does  not  the  king 
choose  his  ministers  among  those  who  are  clearly  in  fetvour  of 
the  Revolution  ? 

"Whatever,**  says  the  letter,  in  conclusion,  "whatever  has 
u  tendency  to  banish  suspicion  and  to  reanimate  confidence,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  be  neglected.  The  oonstitution  is  saved  if  the 
king  resolves  with  courage  and  persists  with  firmness." 

To  these  very  weighty  observations  the  king  returned  four 
common-place  remarks,  which  showed  he  would  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  letter  as  favourable  to  the  Qiron* 
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I      dists;  in  all  Mr  cozistraction>  it  surely  meant  well;  and  one  is 
I      disposed  to  welcome  anything  that  appears  favourable  to  the 
I       character  of  a  man  of  such  talents  as  Yergniaud. 
I  We  will  now  turn  to  other  particulars,  still  illustrative  of  the 

critical  situation  of  the  king,  and  indeed  of  all  parties. 

I  The  letter  from  the  Girondists  was  sent  to  the  king  about  the 

close  of  the  month  of  July.    Whatever  might  be  its  intention, 

I      it  had  failed ;  and  on  the  26th,  Gaudet,  one  of  the  writers  of  it, 

i      read  an  address  to  the  king,  as  reporter  from  the  extraordinary 

commission.  Paragraphs  of  the  following  nature  appear  in  it  :-— 

''By  what  fatality,  sire,  is  it,  that  our  enemies  are  men  who 

pretend  only  to  serve  you  ?     The  constitution  has  charged  yoii 

to  watch  over  the  external  interests  of  the  nation ;  yet  the  ally 

for  whom  we  have  lavished  our  blood  and  treasure  is  become  our 

enemy,  and  it  is  in  your  name  that  he  has  raised  against  us  a 

league  of  kings,  hostile  to  that  liberty  which  you  have  sworn  to 

maintain,  and  protectors  of  an  authority  which  you  have  often 

solemnly  renounced.     You  complain,  sire,  of  the  distrust  of  the 

people,  but  what  have  you  done  to  remove  it  ?     Your  palace  is 

£lled  with  the  families  of  the  rebels  at  Coblentz.    It  would  be 

in  vain  to  Ipok  near  you  for  a  man  who  has  been  useful  to  the 

cause  of  liberty,  or  who  has  not  betrayed  it.     But  all  divisions 

,      are  about  to  cease.     When  an  empire  is  threatened  by  foreign 

armies,  and  attempts  are  made  to  change  its  laws  by  force,  there 

exists  but  one  necessity,  one  duty,  that  of  repelling  the  enemy. 

I      All  difference  of  party  or  opinion  must  be  suspended,  and  Uiere 

remain  but  two  classes  of  men,  citizens  and  traitors. 
J  "  You  may  yet  save  your  country,  and  ^our  crown  with  it. 

,  Dare  at  length  to  determine  upon  it.  Let  the  names  of  your 
I  ministers,  let  the  sight  of  men  who  are  about  you  inspire  public 
,  confidence.  The  nation,"  the  address  concluded,  "isnodoubtj 
I  able  to  defend  itself  and  to  preserve  its  liberty,  but  requests  you 
J  once  more,  sire,  to  unite  with  it  to  defend  the  constitution  and 
the  throne." 

Expressions  of  this  kind,  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 

j      address,  were  of  a  very  menacing  nature ;  and  it  behoved  the 

king  and  the  court  immediately  to  come  to  some  decision,  either 

!      to  try  once  more  the  experiment  of  a  flight,  or  entirely  to  adopt 

the  Bevolution,  and  persuade  the  allied  powers  to  withdraw. 

In  the  existing  state  of  Paris,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
chance  for  the  Hves  of  the  royal  family,  but  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives;  on  any  other  supposition  they  must  apparently 
perish,  and  this,  whether  the  allied  powers  succeeded  or  no^ 
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This  altemaiive  became  more  and  more  pressing,  for  the  mani- 
festo  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  now  appeared ;  and  **  was  not»" 
says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  ''  was  not  that  manifesto  the  plan  of 
which  had  been  proposed  bj  Mallet  du  Pan  and  agreed  to,  but 
one  drawn  up  by  Dulimon,  as  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswiek,  who 
signed  it  as  commander-in-chief,  had  not  even  been  consulted 
about  it.  The  publication  of  it/'  he  continues,  "produced  an 
effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been  expected.  All  parties, 
some  violent  Royalists  excepted,  were  provoked  at  the  boastings 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  or  laughed  at  them.  The  &ctiouB 
did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  suggestions  of  the  king  all  the 
menaces  respecting  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  fiunily,  and 
thence  concluded  that  his  majesty  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  the  nation." 

Such  is  the  notice  taken  of  this  declaration  by  Bertrand  de 
Moleville.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  struck  by  the  impru- 
dence and  folly  of  it,  than  by  the  spirit  of  injustice  and  inhu* 
manity  which  distinguishes  it  Tou  will,  of  course,  read  it  very 
attentively.    You  will  find  in  it  the  following  passages : — 

**  That  the  national  guards  are  called  upon  to  preserve  provi- 
sionally tranquillity  .  .  .  until  the  arrived  of  the  troops.  •  .  • 
That,  on  the  contrary,  such  national  guards  as  shall  fight  against 
the  troops  of  the  two  allied  powers,  and  who  shall  be  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  pu- 
nished as  rebels  to  their  king,  and  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace." 

Again.  "  That  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  boroughs,  and  vil- 
lages, who  shall  dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of 
their  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  to  fire  upon  them,  either 
in  open  country,  or  through  half-open  doors  or  windows  of  their 
houses,  shall  be  punished  instantly  according  to  the  rigorous  roles 
of  war,  or  their  houses  shall  be  demolished  and  burnt." 

Again.  "  The  city  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants  without 
distinction  shall  be  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  and  without 
delay  to  the  king,  to  set  that  prince  at  fiill  liberty,  and  to  en- 
sure to  him  and  to  all  royal  persons  that  inviolability  and  respect 
which  are  due  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  to  sore- 
reigns  ;  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  making  personally  re- 
sponsible for  all  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant 
to  military  trials,  without  hope  of  pardon,  all  the  members  of 
the  Kational  Assembly,  of  the  department  of  the  district,  of  the 
municipality,  and  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  justices  of 
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I       peace,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern.    And  their  imperial 
I       and  royal  majesties  farther  declare,  oh  their  faith  and  word  of 
i       emperor  and  king,  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced 
1       or  insulted,  or  the  least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  outrages  be 
I       done  to  their  majesties,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily, if  they  be  not  immediately  placed  in  safety  and  set  at 
I       liberty,  they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it  the  most 
exemplary  and  ever-memorable  avenging  punishments,  by  giving 
I       up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  exposing  it  to 
i       total  destruction ;  and  the  rebels  who  shall  be  guilty  of  illegal 
resistance  shall  suffer  the  punishments  which  they  shall  have 
deserved." 

These  are  paragraphs  to  be  found  in  this  declaration,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  in  other  parts  of  it  a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  "  sober  part  of  the  nation  and  the  faction  that  enslaved 
them  ;**  that  it  was  declared  "  that  the  two  allied  powers  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  France,  without 
I       any  pretence  to  enrich  themselves  by  making  conquests ;"  "that 
they  did  not  mean  to  meddle  with  the  internal  government  of 
France ;  that  they  wished  only  to  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy 
,       which  prevailed  in  the  interior  parts  of  France,  to  restore  the 
king  to  his  legitimate  power."     Professions  of  this  kind  were 
,       in  vain,  when  made  by  those  who  were  advancing  with  arms  in 
their  hands  to  invade  the  country,  and  accompanied  by  such  me- 
naces as  those  just  enumerated.     The  greatest  sensation  was 
,       produced  in  our  own  country  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  over 
Europe,  by  a  manifesto  like  this,  which  went  in  truth  to  say, 
that  two  military  powers  were  to  march  into  a  neighbouring  and 
,       independent  kingdom,  to  settle  the  civil  dissensions  there  as  they 
I       thought  best,  and  to  punish  by  military  law,  as  rebels  and  trai- 
j       tors,  all  who  presumed  to  resist  them.    No  friend  to  freedom  or 
\       the  general  rights  of  mankind  could  for  a  moment  tolerate  a  pro- 
cedure like  this;   and  even  the  success  of  the  Jacobins  and 
L       Anarchists  was  thought  preferable  to  the  triumph  of  invaders 
like  these.     In  Paris,  indeed,  from  the  light-heartedness  of  the 
French  character  and  the  supposed  distance  of  the  danger,  this 
'       denunciation  was  at  flrst  only  laughed  at  or  despised ;  but  it  waa 
,       soon  seized  upon  by  the  popular  party,  and  made  a  most  effec- 
tive engine  to  accomplish  their  designs ;  and  no  doubt  the  im- 
'       prudent  nature  of  it,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  must  have  been  deeply 
lamented  by  the  king  and  all  his  more  rational  friends  and  ad- 
visers.    It  must  have  been  even  a  most  cruel  disappointment. 
Mallet  du  Pan  had  retired  to  Geneva,  because,  as  he  had  under- 
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stood,  the  kiiig*B  views  were  acquiesced  iii|  and  the  manifesto  he 
had  been  chai^;ed  to  propose  to  the  allied  powers  adopted.  **  He 
had  so  fully  justified  the  king*s  confidence/'  says  Bertrand  de 
MoleviUe,  ''  by  the  wisdom  and  success  of  his  negotiation,  that 
IjLis  majesty  authorized  me  to  testify  to  him  how  much  he  was 
satisfied,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  no  other  negotiator  with 
the  powers ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Frankfort.  The 
letter  was  received  by  Mallet  du  Pan  at  Qeneva,  just  as  the  mar 
nifesto  &om  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  published.  It  was  in 
Tain  for  him  now,  he  thought,  to  return  to  Frankfort ;  as  un- 
doubtedly it  was." 

On  the  part  of  the  king,  however,  some  notice  was  to  be  taken 
of  this  manifesto,  and  a  letter  was  presented  by  the  ministers  to 
the  president  of  the  Assembly  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

llie  king  mentioned  "  the  necessity  of  union ;  the  sorrow  that 
he  felt  at  the  disunions  that  existed ;  that  they  who  knew  of 
what  value  in  his  eyes  were  the  blood  and  the  fortune  of  his 
people,  would  give  credit  to  his  uneasiness  and  his  grief."  He 
mentioned  his  love  of  peace,  his  efforts  to  avoid  the  war ;  but 
that  "  when  it  had  been  declared,  he  had  neglected,"  he  said, 
"  none  of  the  means  of  assuring  its  success/'  Here  a  nerve  was 
touched  that  vibrated  to  the  very  heart  of  but  too  large  a  part  of 
the  audience ;  violent  murmurs  arose,  and  the  reading  was  in- 
terrupted.   So  again  in  similar  passages  of  the  letter : — 

'^I  accepted  the  constitution,''  said  the  king;  ''from  that 
moment  I  imposed  it  as  a  law  upon  myself  to  be  faithful  to  the 
constitution."  ''  I^ot  true,  not  true,"  were  the  words  now  heard. 

''Never  shall  I  be  seen,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "compounding 
the  glory  or  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  never  receiving  the 
law  from  foreigners  or  from  a  party.  It  is  to  the  nation  that  I 
am  bound ;  I  will  maintain  the  national  independence  with  my 
last  breath." 

These  were  the  kings  expressions,  and,  as  he  understood  them, 
they  were  sincere.  He  meant  no  other  by  his  mission  to  the 
allies ;  certainly  not  to  receive  the  law  from  foreigners,  to  com- 
pound the  glory,  the  interests,  or  the  independence  of  his  people. 
He  meant  no  treason  of  this  kind,  however  he  might  in  truth  be 
hasarding  such  calamities. 

"  The  people,"  he  concluded,  "  will  perhaps  one  day  know 
how  dear  to  me  their  happiness  is,  how  much  it  has  always  been 
my  sole  interest,  my  first  wish ;"  and  this,  too,  the  unhappy 
monarch  could  say  with  sincerity.  "  How  many  griefs,"  he 
fulded,  "  might  be  effaced  by  the  sUghtest  mark  of  its  retunung !" 
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I         But  even  this  last  affecting  ezpostolationy  this  petition,  as  it 

were,  for  a  little  kindness,  could  not  now  be  heard.     Interests 

I      too  deep  were  at  issue,  and  passions  too  violent  had  been  ex- 

.      cited.     The  prions  Isnard  rushed  into  the  tribune  to  moye,  that 

,      the  conduct  of  the  king  was  as  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as 

,,     his  language  was  conformable  to  it;  and  Potion,  a  formidable 

actor  in  the  drama  at  this  period,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  de- 

j,      putation  from  the  commune.     By  a  decree  of  the  25th,  all  the 

I      sections  of  Paris  had  been  declared  permanent,  that  is,  had  been 

J      rendered  always  ready  for  any  revolutionary  movement;  and 

they  had  just  united,  it  seemed,  in  charging  the  mayor  to  pre- 

.     sent  at  once  a  petition  in  their  name  for  the  deposition  of  the 

king,  and  with  this  petition  he  now  came  forward  and  addressed 

himself  to  the  Assembly. 

He  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  king  from  the  first  opening  of 
the  Bevolution ;  of  the  benefits,  as  he  called  them,  conferred 
I  upon  him ;  of  the  return  which  had  been  made.  He  described 
the  dangers  of  the  country :  strangers  coming  to  invade ;  no 
defence  prepared ;  a  general  revolting  from  the  Assembly ;  and 
terrible  and  absurd  menaces  issuing  from  the  camp  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick. 
I  ''Prom  a  temaining  inclination,"  the  petition  concluded,  ''  to 
indulgence,  we  could  have  wished  it  were  in  our  power  to  ask 
of  you  only  the  suspension  of  Louis  XYI.  while  ^e  danger  of 
the  country  existed ;  but  this  the  constitution  forbids.  Louis 
XYI.  incessantly  invokes  the  constitution ;  toe  invoke  it  in  our 
turn,  and  demand  his  deposition.  Meanwhile  let  our  enemies 
assemble;  let  Ihree  hundred  thousand  slaves  advance :  they  shall 
find  before  them  ten  millions  of  free  men,  ready  for  death  or 
victory,  fighting  for  equality,  for  their  paternal  roofs,  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  aged  friends.'' 

This  address  excited  the  most  rapturous  applauses;  and  the 
commune  having  thus  with  impunity  given  the  signal  of  rebel- 
lion, the  example  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  sections  of  Paris, 
with  two  exceptions ;  and  the  deposition  of  the  king  was  not 
only  the  object  of  the  numberless  petitions  daily  presented  to 
the  Assembly,  through  the  means  of  the  Jacobins,  but  it  had 
become  the  general  cry  of  the  populace.  Potion  had  presented 
the  petition  of  the  commune  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Paris  at  the  time  that  something 
was  to  happen  on  the  10th.  *'  At  Paris,"  says  M*.  de  Stael, 
**  there  never  can  be  a  conspiracy ;  every  one  follows  the  ma- 
jority, the  &shion,  and  no  one  keeps  a  secret''     So  it  happened 
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I  on  the  present  occasion.    The  day,  the  hour,  the  final  arrange- 

ment of  the  general  insurrection,  were  fixed,  and  the  king  and 
court  were  informed  of  it,  as  was  every  one  eLse. 

Bat  Bertrand  de  MoleTilie  had,  it  seemcj,  been  suffering  day 
and  night,  fi>r  the  last  six  weeks,  the  most  dreadful  anxiety. 

I  He  must  have  been  aware,  as  he  saw  the  storm  so  deepening  in 

I  darkness  and  so  fiist  advancing,  that  flight  was,  for  the  king  and 

I  royal  family,  the  best  and  only  chance. 

I  On  the  19th  of  July,  it  seems,  he  had  been  informed  of  an 

insurrection  intended  for  the  29th.  This  he  contrived  very  in- 
geniously to  defeat ;  but  he  instantly  urged  the  king  to  take 
measures  for  his  safety.  With  Malouet,  Clermont,  Tonnerre, 
and  Mortmorin,  he  digested  a  plan  for  the  king's  escape  to  Nor- 
mandy. You  will  see  the  particulars  in  his  Memoirs.  The 
scheme  was  communicated  to  the  queen,  the  king  approved  it, 
and  M.  Leport  was  sent  to  make  proper  inquiries  and  pr«para* 
tions.  In  the  meantime,  the  insurrection  intended  for  the  10th 
of  August  was  intimated  to  the  ministers  of  the  king,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  M.  Leport  was  only  expected  back 
from  Normandy  on  the  5th. 

On  the  6th,  however,  at  night,  he  seems  to  have  arrived. 
** M.  Leport,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  ''came  to  my  house 
the  next  morning,  the  6th,  at  seven  o'clock.  He  gave  me  the 
most  satisfactory  account  of  his  mission.  I  sent  his  report  to 
the  king,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  his  majesty's  imme- 
diately fixing  the  day  of  his  departure.  The  gentlemaa  I  had 
intrusted  with  the  letter  did  not  return  till  one.  I  had  waited 
all  the  morning  with  extreme  impatience.  The  king  ^was  to 
send  an  answer,  he  told  me,  at  five.  I  was  not  alarmed  at  this 
delay ;  but  at  six  my  hopes  vanished.  The  king  and  queen 
sent  me  word  to  suspend  my  preparations  for  their  departure 
till  further  notice,  as  it  was  their  majesties'  intentions  to  reserve 
that  step  for  the  last  extremity. 

**  These  fatal  words,"  he  says,  *'  were  Hke  a  thunderbolt  to 
me.  What  do  they  mean  by  the  'last  extremity?'  I  cried, 
with  as  much  rage  as  despair.  Who  can  the  idiots  and  traitors 
be  who  have  suggested  such  a  pernicious  resolution  ?" 

A  sentiment  like  this  it  was  but  too  natural  to  utter.  M.  Ber- 
trand wrote,  and  implored,  and  expostulated,  but  in  vain.;  To 
talk  of  "  the  last  extremity"  on  the  6th,  when  the  insurrection 
was  to  take  place  on  the  10  th ! ! 

It  was  the  queen,  he  afterwards  made  out,  that  set  his  majestj 
against  the  scheme  of  retiring  to  Normandy,  where  the  Duke  of 
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Liancoart  commanded.  ''  M.  Bertrand  does  not  consider/'  she 
says,  **  that  he  is  throwing  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists." The  duke,  in  the  meantime,  it  must  he  ohserved, 
had  made  the  most  generous  sacrifioes ;  had  already  lent  his 
majesty  ninety  thousand  livres,  and  promised  nine  hundred 
thousand  more,  and  was  no  reasonable  object  of  distrust,  but 
entirely  the  contrary. 

"  Besides,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  they  had  just  heard 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  in  motion.  Nobody  doubted  but 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  plan  was  to  march  straight  to 
Paris ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  French  army  were  too  weak 
and  too  ill  commanded  to  resist  the  disciplined  Germans,  led  by 
80  experienced  a  general,  and  that  our  troops  would  take  flight 
at  his  approach.  Some  private  advisers  of  the  queen  wished 
this  too  much,  not  to  believe  it ;  and  it  was  on  these  chimerical 
conjectures  that  the  deluded  court  foimded  their  hopes." 

I  will  now  digress  for  a  moment,  to  mention  a  particular 
circumstance. 

You  already  know,  what  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  state,  that 
on  the  10th  of  August  the  Tuileries  was  attacked,  the  monarch 
obliged  to  retire,  to  take  refuge  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
that  he  was  then  dethroned. 

Observe  now  what  passes  on  the  6th,  five  days  before.  Ber- 
trand de  Moleville  was  very  ill,  "But  I  collected  all  my 
strength,"  says  he,  **  to  attend  the  king's  levee  on  that  day,  on 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  August.  Never  was  the  court,**  says  he, 
*'  more  brilliant,  or  rather,  never  more  numerous."  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  minister.  But  what  a  scene  then  was  here !  a 
levee,  a  court ;  and  in  five  days  the  court,  the  palace,  and  the 
king  (the  office  at  least),  at  an  end ;  and  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment  all  the  materials  of  their  destruction  prepared  ! 

**  The  inquietude,"  continues  Bertrand,  "  which  the  king  and 
queen's  situation  inspired,  and  the  grief,  from  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  the  last  time  that  they  shoidd  ever  see  their  sovereign, 
was  strongly  expressed  in  the  countenances  of  many  present." 
Well  indeed  might  the  tmfortunate  monarch  have  said,  in  the 
words  of  our  own  Richard, — 

**  Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesk  and  blood 

With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respect, 

Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  the  while  : 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
»  Need  friends." "  Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  i** 
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'*  I  could  not  long/'  sayi  the  minister,  "  support  this  afiect- 
ing  scene ;  I  left  the  palace,  my  eyes  running  oyer  with  tears; 
yet  I  waiB  far  from  imagining,  at  that  moment,  that  I  had  seen 
the  royal  family  for  the  last  time."  But  it  itm,  alas  !  the  last 
time  that  he  ever  saw  the  royal  family  or  that  they  were  ever 
seen  hut  amid  terror,  distraction,  and  sorrow ;  amid  the  insults 
of  the  populace,  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  the  dungeons  oi 
imprisonment,  and  the  ministers  of  death. 

The  crisis  of  their  fate,  as  you  already  see,  was  hat  approach- 
ing. They  could  not  he  persuaded  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville  to 
attempt  flig^^  ®^®^  ^^  ^®  ^^  >  ^®7  preferred  the  chance  of  the 
interference  of  the  allied  powers.  These  allied  powers  were  ss 
yet  only  approaching.  The  Jacobins  and  Girondists  had  been, 
in  the  meantime,  through  all  the  month  of  July,  preparing  their 
insurrection ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  showed  them 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  All  was  now  ready ;  and  on  the 
10th,  exactly  asit  had  been  announced,  the  insurrection  broke  out 

It  is  to  this  insurrection  that  I  must,  in  the  lecture  of  to.mor-> 
row,  entirely  direct  your  attention. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  therefore,  of  to-day,  I  shall 
mention  some  books  and  memoirs  that  may  be  consulted  and  read. 

We  naturally,  in  the  first  place,  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  Bar* 
baroux ;  and  the  recital  of  Borbaroux  will,  on  the  whole,  disap- 
point you.  It  is  chiefly  yaluable,  as  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind,  in  pursuit  of  its  end,  may  become  unconscioufi, 
or  at  least  frightfully  insensible  to  the  horrors  by  which  that 
end  is  to  be  attained.  This  is  always  the  case  with  these  en- 
thusiastic, dangerous  men,  on  great  public  occasions ;  and  such 
examples  should  be  held  up  and  remembered,  that  men  may  be 
taught  to  pause  in  time,  and  to  see  crimes  at  a  distance,  'while 
they  are  as  yet  not  under  the  supposed  necessity  of  oonunitting 
them. 

Barbaroux  was  (and  the  character  in  all  its  points  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one)  a  young  man  of  genius,  and  fine  affec- 
tions, and  noble  sentiments ;  yet  from  the  first  he  seems  never 
to  have  hesitated  at  the  expedient  of  an  insurrection,  the  expe- 
dient of  letting  loose  the  savage  populace  of  Paris,  bringing 
up  five  hundred  desperate  men  from  ike  other  end  of  the  king- 
dom, and  entering  upon  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  where  his  fellow- 
creatures  were  to  perish,  their  wives  to  be  widows,  their  chil- 
dren to  be  fatherless,  and  no  one  competent  to  say  where  the 
commotion  was  to  end,  or  when  the  blood  was  to  cease  to  jQ.ow. 
No  present  terrors,  no  possible  consequences,  appear  to  have 
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affected  hia  imagination ;  every  thought,  feeling,  and  wiah,  was 
occupied  and  absorbed  by  one  great  leading  idea,  the  idea  of 
liberty ;  imd  his  mind,  as  is  always  the  case  in  instances  of  en- 
thusiasm, was  incapable  of  estimating  the  lelatiTe  importance 
of  any  other  consideration,  however  weighty,  howerer  saered. 
Some  traces  of  humanity  indeed  appear  in  hia  acoonnt,  when  in- 
stances  of  the  sufferings  of  particular  persons  are  alluded  to, 
when  he  is  writing  as  a  private  individual ;  but  the  description 
given  of  this  insurrection  in  these  Memoirs  by  the  patriot,  is  much 
what  would  be  given  of  a  battle  by  a  militaiy  commander.  The 
wounds  and  death  are  of  course,  &e  field  is  the  bed  of  honour, 
and  the  victory  is  glory  and  renown.  The  nature  of  the  cause, 
the  motives  of  the  combatants,  *'  nil  horum,"  not  a  word  of 
these. 

We  see  in  the  narrative  the  palace  carried  by  assault,  the  king 
deposed,  the  three  ministers  recalled :  and  in  the  neact  chapter 
Barbaroux  returns  to  his  fianily  and  the  aoclamations  of  Mar- 
seilles,  for  **  his  mission/'  he  says,  **  was  ended,  tyranny  being 
now  put  down." 

I  must  again  observe  to  you,  as  I  leave,  for  the  present,  these 
Memoirs,  that  I  consider  them  valuable,  not  only  as  connected 
with  the  10th  of  August,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  of 
political  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  Barbwouz,  but  in  others ;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  specimen  of  the  men  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  all  such  revolutionary  men  and  such  revolutionary 
times. 

Observe  the  narrative  for  one  moment  more. 

**  The  news  of  my  return,"  he  says,  "  being  everywhere 
fi^read,  the  best  patriots  hastened  to  embrace  me.  My  house  was 
surrounded  and  crowded  wilii  dtizens}  a  band  of  music  was 
brought,  Frovengal  songs  were  sung  that  bad  been  made  in  my 
honour,  and  the  Marseillois  Hymn.  I  often  think,"  he  says» 
<<  and  am  quite  melted  when  I  think  of  the  last  eouplet,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  citLEena  dro]^ped  upon  their  knees  in 
the  house  and  in  the  street.  I  was  standing  on  a  chair,  where 
they  forced  me  to  remain.  Good  God !  what  a  spectacle !  The 
tears  started  to  my  eyes.  If  indeed,  I  really  did  at  that  mo- 
ment serve  them  for  a  statue  of  Liberty,  eertainly  I  may  at  least 
take  to  myself  the  honour  of  having  defended  Uberty  with  all 
my  courage." 

What  a  spectacle !  as  Barbaroux  truly  says ;  but  what  a  spec* 
taole  of  politick  enthusiasm  I  s  man  worslupped  in  the  streets 
as  a  statue  of  liberty  I 
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Sometlkingy  howeyer,  lemaixu  to  be  told.  Barbaioux,  yoa 
will  obaenre,  was  a  Qirondist,  and  the  party  were  all,  like  the 
king,  in  their  torn,  afterwards  d^KMed,  and  had  to  fly  or  perish 
on  &e  scaffold.  The  next  words  that  follow  tiiis  passage  in  the 
Memoirs,  are,  therefore  (as  the  Memoirs  were  sabsequently 
written),  these :  ^'liberty,  virtue,  saered  rights  of  men !  to-day 
yon  are  bnt  empty  names.'*  And  how  had  they  become  empty 
names  ?  Others  had  been,  it  seems,  as  ready  with  measures  oi 
insurrection  and  violence,  as  were  hrfor0  Barbaroux  and  the 
Girondists ;  and  they  had,  therefore,  to  fiill  b^  the  example  they 
had  set,  and  see,  not  themselves,  bnt  their  opponents,  now 
worshipped  in  the  streets,  while  they  themelves  were  led  along 
to  execution. 

Turning  now  from  the  Memoirs  of  Barbaroux,  and  always,  if 
possible,  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
or  actors  in  the  scene,  we  may  read  about  thirty  pages,  on  the 
subject  of  the  10th  of  August,  in  the  Memoirs  of  £*nui9ois  Hue. 
He  was  in  the  palace  during  the  attack,  and  afterwards  attended 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  in  their  imprisonment.  At  the 
moment  when  the  defence  was  no  longer  possible,  and  when  i^e 
caruage  began,  he  jumped  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  as  did  many  others,  crossed  the  gardens  amid  the  fire  of 
the  musketry,  and  having  no  other  resource,  threw  himself  into 
the  Seine.  Just  as  his  strength  was  exhausted,  he  reached  one 
of  the  boats  on  the  river,  and  the  waterman  bdng  a  man 
of  humanity,  he  escaped. 

Weber,  in  Uke  manner,  mnst  be  read.  His  account  is  very 
interesting,  from  his  deep  attachment  to  the  royal  sufferers.  He 
accompanied  them  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  many  marks  of  tiieir  personal  regard.  But  the 
notes  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  particularly  deserving 
of  attention.  In  one  of  these  notes  there  is  a  good'description 
of  the  courts  and  terraces  of  the  Tuileries  as  they  then  stood, 
and  other  local  circumstances,  necessary  to  those  who  would  un- 
derstand  the  detail ;  but,  above  all,  a  very  good  narrative  of  the 
whole  affair  is  to  be  found  at  page  352,  drawn  up  by  one  of  the 
Swiss  officers  who  was  actively  engaged.  Tiiis  narrative  is  on 
every  account  extremely  valuable ;  it  was  published  at  Lucemo 
in  1819,  and  must  be  read. 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  her  second  volume,  M*.  Cam- 
pan,  who  was  also  in  the  palace,  gives  some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars, and  an  extract  in  one  of  the  notes  from  tiie  history  d 
the  queen  by  Montjoie. 
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I  foigot  to  mention,  that  in  the  notes  to  the  Memoirs  of  £ar- 
baronx  is  g;iyen  an  account  of  the  honours  paid  by  the  National 
Assembly  to  those  who  fell  on  the  10th*  of  Auguk;  and  again, 
of  the  honours  paid  by  the  Swiss  cantons  to  the  Swiss  guards 
and  officers  who  perished  and  who  surviyed. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  dedicates  about  thirty  pages,  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  book,  to  the  10th  of  August.  His  observa- 
tions  are  sometimes  checked,  and  often  assisted,  by  valuable 
notes  from  the  editors,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  but  in  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  yolume  are  given,  1st,  a  very  full  recital 
of  the  events  by  the  Koyalist  Peltier,  which  you  must  consider, 
and  which  seems  to  offer  much  the  same  account  that  is  found 
in  Bertrand  de  Moleville ;  2ndly,  a  very  curious  account,  by 
Carra,  of  the  first  oi^anization  of  the  insurrection,  and  for  the 
merit  of  which  insurrection  he  claims  his  share. 

Afterwards,  in  page  501,  is  given  another  very  curious  ex- 
tract from  a  work  of  Potion  on  Eobespierre  and  Marat,  f '  The 
men,"  says  P6tion,  "  who  have  attributed  to  themselves  the 
glory  of  this  day,  of  the  10th  of  August,  are  those  to  whom  it 
belongs  the  least;  it  is  due  to  those  who  have  prepared  it,  to 
the  imperious  nature  of  things,  to  the  brave  F^d^rls  and  their 
secret  directory,  who  had  so  long  concerted  the  plan  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  it  is  due  to  the  people,  and,  in  short,  to  the  tutelary 
genius  which  has  so  long  presided  over  the  destinies  of  France 
from  the  first  meeting  of  its  representatives."  Such  is  the 
avowal  of  P6tion. 

I  have  been  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Mallet,  with 
some  narratives  that  were  sent  his  father  by  three  of  the  dif- 
ferent Swiss  officers  who  suryived.  They  sufficiently  agree  with 
the  narrative  of  the  Swiss  officer  furnished  in  the  notes  to 
Weber.  The  author  of  this  last  narrative  in  Weber,  was  by  the 
side  of  M.  Durler,  M.  Mallet  du  Pan's  correspondent,  all  the 
time  of  the  action,  and  engaged  in  defence  of  the  great  court 
before  the  palace.  There  is  an  account  of  the  10th  of  August 
by  St.  Croix :  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Register.  I  in- 
quired for  it  in  vain  in  Paris,  and  I  afterwards  found  it  in  the 
Lansdowne  collection  in  the  library  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
author  was  a  minister  at  the  time,  but  he  afterwards  became  an 
^migr^,  published  his  account  in  London,  and  the  book,  repre- 
senting rather  his  own  national  feelings  on  the  Kevolution  than 
the  scenes  of  the  10th  of  August,  quite  disappointed  me.  K  we 
look  at  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolution  that  have  ai^yot 
appeared,  we  shall  find  some  very  good  remarks,  and  a  short 
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and  fair  acoount  of  the  lOtb  of  August,  in  Uie  history  of 
Toulongeon.  ^ 

Again.  There  is  a  yery  foil  and  very  good  aceonnt  in  the 
history  by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  The  accoont  given  by 
Montgaillard,  in  the  third  yolnme  of  his  kte  history,  should  fe« 
read:  the  abb6  is  more  angry  with  the  poor  king  than  is 
exactly  necessary.  Ton  will,  of  course,  read  the  history  of 
Thiers,  and  you  will  find  the  part  of  it  relatiTe  to  the  10&  of 
August  very  fair  and  good.  The  detail  giren  by  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  is  very  full,  and  not  un&ir ;  he  was  not  in  the  palace, 
but  must  hare  had  ttnple  opportanities  of  recoiling  informatioiL 
But  the  aocount  giyen  by  tiie  historian  Hignet  appears  to  me 
the  most  r^narkable ;  it  is  so  yery  short,  and  yet  so  comprehen- 
sive. Bead  everything  you  can  meet  with  on  the  subject  else- 
where, and  then  torn  to  Mignet,  and  you  wiU  find  all  your  main 
impressions  revived  by  the  brief,  accurate  statement  <^  a  few 
pages :  were  tiiey  written  in  a  dark,  sententious  manner,  they 
would  constitute  the  beet  imitation  of  Tacitus  that  could  be 
either  found  or  weU.  conceived. 

Among  our  English  writers,  the  aocount  given  by  the 
Annual  Begister  is  full,  and,  on  the  whole,  reasonable  and  Ibir. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
Bevolution  which  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Lawrence.  The  reader 
sees  here  the  conclusion,  and  he  sees  it  with  regret.  He  has  lost 
the  assistance  of  a  diligent  inquirer,  and  the  instruction  of  an 
elegant  and  intelligent  writer ;  in  general,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
faithful  guide ;  and  though  not  sufficiently  on  the  popular  side, 
always  friendly  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Moore  published  the  journal  he  made  during  his  reei- 
dence  in  France,  from  the  be^nning  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
December,  1792.  It  is  worth  your  reading.  Dr.  Moore  W9a 
an  agreeable  companion;  lived  as  a  man  of  letters  in  Lond<m; 
had  seen  much  of  the  world ;  was  shrewd,  and  very  competent 
to  make  proper  inquiries,  and  very  Ukely  to  receive  exteoaive 
and  good  information.  His  account  seems  confirmed  by  such 
subsequent  books  and  memoirs  as  I  have  been  able  to  oonsult. 
Being  naturally  of  a  sarcastic  turn,  and  meaning  his  pablio&tion 
to  sdl,  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  pleasant  and  to  amuse, 
and  he  makes  remarks  tiiat  do  not  always  harmonize  with  the 
dreadful  scene  before  him. 

These  parts  of  the  books  and  memoirs  which  I  have  reoom- 
mended  will  not  occupy  much  time.  Each  supplies  some  par- 
ticulars not  mentioned  by  the  rest;  and  on  a  subject  liV^  tbk, 
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no  recital  can  seem  too  long,  and  no  detail  too  minute ;  the 
main  event  is  so  important,  tne  incidents  ao  terrible. 

On  tins  day  of  tbe  10th  day  of  August,  the  king  was  diiven 
fiom  his  palace  and  dethroned. 

^  "  HsBO  finis  Priami  fiitorom." 

Through  the  fiery  clouds  and  rushing  storm  of  a  popular  insur- 
rection, descended  the  setting  monarchy  of  Franoe ;  and^  but  a 
century  before,  Louis  XTV.  had  seen  his  greatness  imaged,  by 
a  sun  tiiat  beamed  with  meridian  splendour — a  splendour  that 
was  only  to  dnk,  as  it  was  then  fondly  supposed,  with  the 
sinking  fabric  of  the  world. 
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TENTH  OP  AUGUST. 

Ths  main  events  of  this  dreadful  day  of  the  10th  of  August  are 
sufficiently  ascertained.  There  is  some  difference  between  the 
accounts  of  the  opposite  parties  on  one  point,  whether  the 
Swiss  or  the  assailants  fired  first,  but  on  all  the  otiier  leading 
&cts  they  are  agreed.  They  may  be  differently  coloured  or  ex- 
plained, but  an  inquirer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  satisfying 
himself  what  they  really  were.  They  are  a  tremendous  spe- 
cimen of  the  bloody  fury  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  and 
a  mortifying  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  to  have  occurred  in 
the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  the  civilized  world 
fio  late  as  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  appears,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  through  most  of 
the  month  of  July  a  regular  conmuttee  had  been  sitting  in  the 
correspondence  room  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Jacobins,  and  at 
Chatienton,  a  small  town  near  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
recall  the  three  ministers,  and  depose  the  long;  and  this  object 
'     was  to  be  accomplished  (as  the  effort  on  the  2oth  of  June  had 
I     felled)  by  a  more  distinct  and  decisive  insurrection,  by  an  attack 
>     on  the  Ihiileries.    In  that  palace  the  king  and  royal  fiimily  re- 
mained, as  in  a  last  fortress  which  only  waited  its  fall ;  and 
Barbaroux  had  some  time  before  agreed  to  send  for  six  hundie^ 
I     ci  the  MarseiUois,  a  desperate  band,  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of 
I     the  enterprise.    After  iTaversing  the  kingdom  fix)m  the  5th  of 
I    July,  tiiiey  arrived  at  Gharenton  on  the  30th. 
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*'  We  flew/'  sajB  Barbarooz,  '*  to  receive  ihem.  I  oeimoi 
describe  our  mntual  ooBgratnlations.  We  gave  and  received  a 
thousand  testimonies  of  affection :  we  had  a  fraternal  recast." 

BarbaronZy  however,  and  his  Mends  had  no  sooner  retired 
from  their  fraternal  repast,  and  held  their  little  cabinet  coimcil, 
than  the  representations  of  those  of  the  conspirators  who  came 
from  Paris  inspired  them  with  a  delusion,  which  is  edifying  in 
its  way,  as  all  instances  of  self-delusion  are ;  and  this  was  no 
other,  than  to  appear  themselves  and  their  friends  in  Paiis  in 
such  force,  that  tiie  king  was  to  be  deposed,  and  liberty  esta- 
blished without  a  struggle. 

The  faubourgs,  it  was  agreed,  were  to  march  and  lead  on  the 
MarseiUois.  Santerre  had  assured  them,  that  they  might  depend 
on  being  met  by  forty  thousand  men.  They  were  then  to  take 
possession  df  the  principal  posts  and  places  in  the  metropolis, 
and  finally  encamp  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Thence  they 
were  to  notify  to  the  Assembly,  that  the  people  of  Paris  en- 
camped in  the  Tuileries  would  not  lay  down  dieir  arms  till  liberty 
had  been  secured  by  what  they  called  grand  measures,  and  tiU 
the  departments  had  approved  them.  **  It  was  our  wish,'*  saTS 
Barbaroux,  ''  that  this  insurrection  in  1he  cause  of  liberty  should 
be  majestic,  as  is  Liberty  herself;  holy,  as  are  the  rights  which 
she  alone  can  ensure,  and  worthy  to  serve  as  an  example  to  every 
people,  who,  to  break  the  chains  of  their  tyrants,  have  only  to 
show  themselves." 

These  idle  dreams,  however,  of  Barbaroux,  and  perhaps  of  his 
friends,  were  soon  dissipated;  for  Santerre,  instead  of  meeting 
them  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  with  forty  thousand  re> 
presentatives  of  the  national  will,  appeared  with  scarcely  two 
hundred;  most  of  them  not  Parisians,  but  F^^r^s  of  the  14th 
of  July,  from  the  different  departments,  l^othing  could  exceed 
their  astonishment.  "But  Santerre,"  says  Barbarous,  "was 
not  then  known  to  be  a  heavy  fellow,  proud  enough,  but  inca- 
pable of  the  grand;  The  moment  was  melancholy.  Our  hopes,^ 
he  says,  '*  were  deceived ;  but  we  followed  the  MarseilloiB^  who 
filed  off  to  the  t<fwn'house  in  the  most  beautifrd  order." 

Barbaroux  then  gives  an  account  of  the  quarrel  between,  these 
MarseiUois  and  a  part  of  the  national  guards  in  the  Champ 
Elys^,  and  then  interrupts  an  interesting  narrative  like  this, 
in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner,  to  give  descriptions  of  Dufarat 
and  Eobespierre.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied 
wilh  the  insurrection,  of  which  the  account  is  neither  very  dear, 
nor  fair,  nor  valuable.    The  conspirators  were  disposea  of  in 
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^liferent  places  it  seems :  Bertm,  in  ihe  National  Assembly ; 
Aubert>  al  the  faubourg  St  Antoine ;  Carri^re,  with  the  Mar- 
seillois.  Barbarouz  and  Bebecqui  appear  to  have  reserved  to 
themselves  the  office  of  observing  events  from  some  secure  point 
of  distance,  and  superintending  the  movements  of  the  whole. — 
\  The  rise,  then,  the  intention,  and  the  names  and  characters  of 
some  of  the  first  and  chief  morers  of  this  insurrection  are  dear 
£rom  this  account,  however  short,  of  Barbaroux. 

We  will  now  turn  from  these  memoirs,  and  advert  to  the  main 
general  results  furnished  us  from  all  our  other  sources. 

Barbaroux  and  the  Marseillois  were  disappointed,  in  what 
they  represent  as  their  first  notion  of  appearing  with  Santerre 
and  his  Parisians  in  such  force,  as  to  overcome  the  Assembly  and 
the  metropolis,  and  depose  the  king,  by  an  intimation  of  their 
sovereign  will.    This  could  not  be  done ;  but  force  remained  aa 
a  measure  to  be  resorted  to,  and  to  the  employment  of  such  an 
expedient  everything  seemed  favourable.    That  an  insurrection 
was  intended  for  the  9th  or  10th  of  August  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect notoriety.    It  was  evident,  from  what  was  daily  passing  in 
the  Assembly,  that  no  resistance  would  be  made  from  that  quar-* 
ter ;  Potion  (the  mayor),  as  the  conspirators  knew,  was  heart 
and  part  in  tilie  enterprise ;  the  department,  unpopular  and  dis* 
organized  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  members  of  the  directory, 
was  without  power ;  the  commune  and  sections,  who  alone  might 
'      have  been  able  to  restrain  the  populace  and  brigands,  had  joined 
them  in  demanding  from  the  ABsembly  the  deposition  of  the 
'      king ;  of  the  forty-eight  battalions  of  tiie  national  guard,  there 
'      were  not  more  than  three  or  four  well  inclined  to  the  king,  and 
^      the  artillery  (a  most  important  point)  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion, furious  Bevolutionists. 
'  This  was  but  a  melancholy  prospect  for  the  king  and  royal 

'      family,  and  tiie  other  inhabitants  of  the  Tuileries.     They  saw 
\      around  them  the  Swiss  guards,  some  of  the  national  guards,  and 
*      a  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  came  in  this  last  extre- 
f      mity,  and  came  (they  could  suppose  no  other)  to  die,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  the  last  ensign  Of  honour  left  them,  in 
defence  of  their  royal  master^    These  were  to  be  his  protectors, 
^      evidently  not  sufficient  for  the  office :  the  Swiss,  about  nine 
^      hundred ;  the  national  guard,  of  doubtful  fidelity ;  the  gentle-^ 
men  and  noblemen  not  properly  armed,  and  very  offensive,  as 
^      decided  Boyalists  and  Aristocrats,  to  all  the  national  guard,  who 
f      were  at  best  only  Constitutionalists.    And  this  was  not  aU  that 
^      was  to  be  lamented. 


( 
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This  iasuxrectioii,  this  lOtJi  of  Aii^ioat,  wes  a  crisis  m  tbe 
king's  fate  for  which  the  unhappy  monaroh  was  in  no  reqpect 
fitted.  He  feaied  not  death ;  he  wanted  not  tmdentanding ;  he 
was  not  without  the  softer,  or  eTen  many  of  the  rsBpectable 
Tirtues  of  the  human  dharaoter :  hut  he  was  not  endowed  wilii 
the  high  and  oommanding  qualities  that  his  situation  now,  move 
than  eyer,  required ;  wi&  the  prompt,  decisive,  resentful  ener- 
gies, that  enable  a  man  to  maintain  his  authority  against  the 
leroe,  unfeeling,  unjust  assaults  of  those  who  iuTade  it.  M^i  of 
gentle  dispositions  and  mere  passive  courage,  if  they  voluntarily 
present  themselves  in  pubUo  situations,  are  to  be  blamed  if  they 
fail ;  their  situation  has  been  their  ohoioe«  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Louis:  he  was  bom  a  king;  and  his  failures,  therefore, 
are  a  just  cause  of  compassion  to  the  considerate  and  the  good. 

As  this  attack  was  every  hour  expocted,  the  king  spent  a 
sleepless  night;  sometimes  in  his  own  room,  sometimeB  in  the 
council  room,  where  the  ministers  were  assembled,  and  constantly  | 
receiving  f^h  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  out  of  doors :  at 
^ther  moments  he  seiued  with  his  confessor,  turning  away  firom 
all  human  hopes  and  aid,  £rom  all  human  arbiters  of  his  motives 
and  conduct,  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  could  now  bert  for. 
nish  him  with  courage  and  resignation,  and  of  whom,  as  an  equi- 
table judge,  he  would  have  no  reason  to  complain.  The  queen, 
in  the  meantime,  who  was  as  unooneemed  for  her  own  danger 
as  anxious  f<»r  ^  that  might  a£Eeet  the  king's,  frequently  went 
to  his  room,  and  to  her  children's,  accompanied  by  M*.  Eluabeth, 
and  then  returned  to  the  council  chamber;  while  the  enthu* 
siasm  and  fiddity  of  all  who  saw  her  w«e  animated  l^  the  pre- 
sence of  mind,  the  greatness,  and  the  intrepidity  she  displayed, 
in  the  sLLghteBt  things  she  said ;  and  not  less  affected  by  the 
countenance  of  1£*.  Elizabeth,  where  visibly  were  expressed,  her 
sisterly  tenderness,  her  grief,  her  piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which 
belonged  to  a  mind  so  eminently  softened  by  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  strengthened  by  the  sentiments  of  religion. 

But  the  dawn  appeared,  tiie  night  had  worn  away,  and  the 
palace  had  not  yet  been  attacked.  The  tocsins,  however,  had 
been  sounding  since  midnighi^  the  dreadfdl  notes  of  preparation 
had  never  ceauaed,  and  the  assault  was  not  likely  to  be  long^  de« 
ferred.  The  committee  that  was  charged  with  the  insurrection 
had,  in  &ct,  formed  itself  on  three  pdnts.  Founder  and  others 
were  at  the  Faubourg  Bt.  Marceau ;  Santaro  and  Westemuinn, 
at  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine;  Danton,  1^  chief  agitator,  Oa- 
miUe  Desmoulins,  Carra,  were  at  the  Cordeliers  with  the  hat- 
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talion  from  Maneilles,  where  Barbanraz  was  also,  provided 
I       with  poison,  if  necessary,  and  waiting  the  result  of  the  insur- 
rection. 
I  Some  measures,  however,  had  heen  taken  for  the  defence  of 

the  palace :  a  reinforcement  had  arriyed  from  the  Swiss  harracks 
I  at  Gourbevoye ;  some  battalions  of  the  nati(»ial  guard  had  been 
I '  collected ;  the  cannoniers,  with  their  artillery,  were  in  the  court ; 
and,  above  all,  the  commandant,  Mandat,  was  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  had  disposed  of  his  force,  which  was  in  numbers  at 
least  very  respectable,  in  a  regular  manner,  occupying  the  pro« 
per  posts,  and  making  every  provision  fmr  repelling  the  invaders. 
It  was  thought  advisable,  tiierefore>  early  in  the  morning,  that 
the  king  should  go  down  into  the  courts,  attended  by  a'few  ge-* 
neral  officers,  and  by  the  queen  and  l^e  royal  family,  to  review 
the  troops,  and  to  animate  the  soldiers  in  his  defence. 

This  was  a  scene  in  which  the  king  was  little  formed  to  shine. 
Thore  had  been  no  war  on  Hie  continent  during  his  reign ;  he 
had  seen  no  field  of  battle,  had  no  taste  for  the  military  profes- 
sion, had  sacrificed  little  to  the  Graces,  was  awkward  in  his 
carriage  and  manner,  and  had  the  air  rather  of  a  man  of  thought 
than  of  energy  and  spirit.    He  descended,  therefore,  among  the 
I      'soldiers  wiUi  but  ill  effect;  he  received,  indeed,  their  acdama« 
I      tions,  and  addressed  them  in  a  few  broken  sentences,  which  were 
I       sensible,  but  no  more ;  and  on  the  whole,  he  went  through  the 
I       part  he  was  recommended  to  act  rather  as  a  duty  he  had  to  per- 
I       form,  than  as  a  pleasure  he  had  to  enjoy.    How  do  we  not  wish 
I       on  this  occasion  that  we  could  but  have  given  perfectioa  to  the  . 
,      character  of  an  amiable  man  like  this,  who  had  fallen  on  these 
j      evil  times ;  that  we  could  have  assimilated  hiti  to  the  hero  of 
Agincourt,  as  seen  in  the  beautiful  description  of  the  poet  :<— * 

I  "  Oh !  now,  who  will  behold 

i  The  royal  captain  of  this  ruined  band, 

[  Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry,  Pnuse  and  glory  on  his  head ; 

I  For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host, 

'  Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile, 

And  calls  tbem  brothers,  friends^  and  countrymen ; 

i  Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 

I  BW  dread  an  army  hath  enronnded  him, 

I  Kor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

.  Unto  the  weary  and  aU-watched  night; 

^  But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 

t  With  cheiarful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  j 

'  ^  That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
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Beholding  Idm,  plucks  eoinfort  from  bit  looks ; 
A  largess  uiuTeisal,  like  tke  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear.*' 

Alas !  alas !  this  portrait  of  a  warrior  king  was  little  suited  to 
Louis,  who  came,  not  in  the  national  umform,  a  dress  he  had 
once,  worn,  and  should  now  have  worn,  but  in  his  eyening  suit, 
in  the  ominous  colour  of  violet,  the  royal  mourning.  But  the 
queen  should  have  been  the  hero  on  this  occasion.  Her  bosom 
was  observed  to  be  labouring  with  contending  passions:  her 
Austrian  lip,  it  seems,  and  the  turn  of  her  features,  gave  her 
eagle  countenance  a  majesty  which,  it  is  said,  could  only  be 
seen,  not  conceived. 

*'I  was  in  the  window,"  says  H*.  de  Campan,  "that  over- 
looks the  garden.  The  king  was  pale^  as  if  life  was  no  longer 
left  in  huQ.  The  royal  f^nily  returned  to  their  apartments. 
*  All  is  lostr  said  the  queen  to  me ;  'the  king  has  shown  no 
energy.   A  review  like  this  has  done  us  more  harm  than  good.' " 

I  must  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that  it  is  in 
general  a  needless  office  to  excite  in  men  the  fierce  and  resentful 
passions ;  they  need  no  instructor  of  this  kind.  But  as  I  lose 
no  opportuni^  of  recommending  to  ^ou  the  softer  virtues,  I 
must  not  now  forget  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  severer  and 
the  manly  virtues  of  the  human  character.  Their  value,  their 
dignity,  their  indispensable  necessity,  is  but  too  evident ;  it  was 
but  too  evident  on  this  critical  occasion,  when  the  unhappy  kii^^ 
stood  BO  much  in  want  of  them.  **  As  it  must  needs  be,  that 
offences  will  come,"  we  must  have  active  courage  as  well  as 
passive,  spirit  to  contend  as  well  as  fortitude  to  suffer;  and  the 
world  must  not  be  abandoned  to  the  ruffian  and  the  oppreasor; 
to  those  (and  such  there  will  ever  be)  who  can  only  be  brought 
to  observe  the  rules  of  justice  and  right,  by  some  mere  physical 
force  superior  to  their  own. 

I  must  not,  however,  bear  too  hard  on  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. I  have  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  former  lecture,  the  ex- 
planation of  his  character,  as  given  by  one  who  must  have 
studied  him  thoroughly,  the  queen;  and  I  have  just  offered  to 
you  the  excuse  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim,  that  his  station 
in  life  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  choice ;  that  he  was  bom  a 
king,  and  would  never  willingly  have  obtruded  himself  into  a 
situation,  where  the  commanding  qualities  which  he  possessed 
not,  were  required.  ^  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  have 
more  to  say,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  in  mitigation  of  our 
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censure.    Sach  occurrences  took  place  as  were  enough  to  damp 
and  dishearten  the  boldest  minds.     It  was  tnie  that  the  king 
was  received  with  "  Vive  le  roi !"  by  the  Swiss  guards  and  the 
national  guards  more  inunediately  about  the  palace;  but  the 
artillery  and  the  battalion  of  the  croix  rouge  diouted  only  "  Vive 
la  nation !"    Two  more  battalions  of  the  national  guard  arrived 
while  the  king  was  in  the  courts,  and  they,  too,  cried  out  **  Vive 
la  nation!  vive  Potion !''    The  king  was  afterwards  persuaded 
to  review  the  reserve,  who  were  posted  at  the  far  end  of  the 
garden,  at  the  Pont  Toumant.    It  was  not  without  danger  that 
he  even  reached  it.     "  Down  with  the  veto !  down  with  the 
traitor!"  was  the  cry.     Two  battalions  marched  out  of  the 
garden  through  the  gate  fSeicing  the  Pont  Boyal,  took  their  can- 
non with  them,  and  drew  themselves  up  along  the  railing,  to 
wait  for  the  assailants  and  to  join  them.    The  same  thing  was 
done,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  royal  court  before 
the  palace  by  the  two  other  battalions,  who  in  like  manner  had 
but  just  arrived ;  they  separated,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  fixed 
themselves  in  the  Carousal,  stopping  the  fresh  battalions  that 
were  coming  to  reinforce  the  guard  of  the  palace.     ''  I  saw,'* 
says  M*.  de  Gampan,  '*  the  cannoni^rs  quit  their  posts,  clench 
their  fists,  thrust  them  into  the  face  of  the  king,  and  insult  him 
in  the  grossest  terms.    M.  de  Salvert  and  M.  de  Briges  exerted 
themselves  with  vigour,  and  kept  them  off."    What  conclusion 
was  the  king  to  diraw  from  appearances  like  these  ?  what  but 
this,  t&at  from  within  and  from  without  he  was  surrounded  by 
enemies ;  that  all  Paris  was  coming  to  dethrone  him ;  and  that 
he  had  no  adequate  means  of  resistance  ?    What  could  be  done 
against  troops  of  insurgents  if  the  artillery  deserted  him,  if  it 
was  clear  that  they  would  even  turn  against  him?  What  ade- 
quate defence  but  artillery  against  the  armed  populace  of  a 
whole  metropolis  ?    Above  all,  there  was  no  longer  a  master 
mind  to  superintend  the  whole  defence,  and  keep  every  man  to 
his  duty ;  there  was  no  one  now  in  authority*    Mandat,  the 
commandant-general,  was  no  longer  to  be  found ;  he  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  common  council  at  the  Hotel  de  ViXle,  and  had 
not  returned. 

Every  thing  was,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  was 
likely  to  remain  so.  It  would  have  indeed  required  a  vigorous 
mind  and  a  military  sovereign  to  have  made  head  against  cir* 
cumstances  like  these ;  and  they  must  be  duly  weighed  when 
we  are  going  to  censure  the  dejected  looks  of  this  most  unfor« 
tonate  of  kings. 
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Mandate  the  cominandant-general,  I  haire  jiui;  said,  had  been 
sent  for,  and  did  Bot  return.  This  I  must  ezphun ;  and  the 
explanation  will  enable  yon  to  understand  howdreadM  was  the 
nature  of  the  despetate  men  to  whom  the  king  was  now  opposed. 

The  oonspirators  did  not  think  that  the  oooncil-general  of  the 
commune  of  Paris  was  BuAdently  &TOUxable  to  their  desogns; 
Mandaty  the  oommander-ia^hief  of  the  national  guards,  was 
known  to  be  faithfiil  and  loyal  i  it  was  resolved,  tbereforey  that 
the  counoU-general  and  the  commandant  should  be  got  rid  of. 
In  the  nigh^  therefore,  while  the  tooain  was  sounding,  the  g^n6- 
rale  beating,  and  the  citisens  of  course  under  arms  at  the  alarm 
posts,  a  few  of  each  section,  under  the  pretext  that  the  present 
common  connoQ  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  aasembled 
and  elected  new  members  for  the  council  to  the  number  of  near 
two  hundred,  and  these  new-chosen  counmllom  went  directly  to 
the  haU  where  the  old  council  had  assembled,  declared  them- 
selTee  the  real  council,  and  actually  drote  out  all  the  other, 
except  Potion,  Manuel,  and  Danton,  and  began  the  exercise  of 
their  Amotions,  as  if  they  were  the  true  and  only  Intimate 
authority. 

This  was  the  first  point  The  disposal  of  Ifandat  was  the 
second.  They  therefore  sent  for  him  from  the  Tuileries ;  and 
when  he  entwed  their  hall,  snd  was  surprised  and  totally  oon« 
founded  to  see  a  different  assembly  from  what  he  expected,  and 
people  he  knew  not,  they  instantly  accused  him  of  a  deeign  to 
attack  and  slaughter  the  people,  ordered  him  to  the  Abbaye,  and 
had  him  murdered  at  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

Such  were  the  men  the  king  had  to  contend  with. 

But  it  is  now  to  be  obserred,  that  these  daring  measures  of 
these  bloody  demagogues  had  but  too  dedsiye  an  influence  on 
the  events  of  the  night.  The  arrangements  of  Mandat  were  set 
aside ;  the  party  of  national  guards  that  he  had  placed  on  the 
Pont  Neu^  to  prevent  the  oommilnication  <^  the  opposite  mdes 
of  the  river,  was  ordered  off.  The  officer  and  the  guard  were 
withdrawn  from  the  arsenal,  and  muskets  were  distributed 
amongst  the  people.  No  one  knew  the  act  of  usurpation  that 
had  been  committed,  and  the  orders  of  the  new  council  were 
obeyed  as  of  course.  When  Mandat  went  from  the  Tuileriee  to 
the  Town  Hall,  as  he  designed  to  return  immediately,  he  left 
no  particular  directions.  Yarious  detachments  of  national  guar^ 
which  at  his  requisition  were  assembled  round  the  palace  and  in 
the  different  courts,  were  long  in  impatient  expectation  of  seeing 
him.    In  his  absence,  they  ^ew  not  whom  to  obey  or  how  to 
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act ;  were  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  disaffeeted ;  and, 
as  in  every  army  and  in  every  enterprise  mutual  confidence  is 
the  soul  of  ity  nothing  could  be  so  &tal  to  the  defence  of  the 
palace  as  the  distrust,  uncertainty,  and  confusion  that  now  eTery- 
where  prevailed. 

The  king  wanted  not  sense,  and  could  observe  these  things. 
It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  considered  the  palace  as 
without  any  adequate  means  of  defence. 

This  was  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning.  Even  at 
a  much  earlier  hour,  and  before  the  review>  M*.  de  Campan 
mentions,  that  the  queen  came  out  of  her  room  and  told  her  that 
'*  there  was  no  hope  for  them ;  that  Mandat  had  gone  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  to  receive  fresh  orders,  had  there  been  assassin- 
ated, and  that  they  were  tihen  carrying  his  head  about  the  streets." 
Something,  however,  was  done  to  make  resistance,  and  drive 
back,  if  possible,  the  assailants;  and  tiie  fault  of  the  king  and 
court  was  not  so  much  a  yrdSkt  of  presence  of  mind  now,  as  a 
want  of  forethought  and  decision,  which  might  have  induced 
them  to  haVe  made  proper  preparationB  several  days  before. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the  officers  of  the  consti- 
tutional guard,  which  the  Assembly  had  disbanded,  formed 
themselves  into  two  companies,^  under  the  command  of  Mareschal 
de  Mdlly.  To  this  veteran  chiefly,  and  to  three  or  four  other 
general  officers,  were  intrusted  by  the  king,  on  the  loss  of  Mandat, 
the  command  and  direction  of  tiie  whole  defence.  Several  na« 
tional  grenadiers  joined  these  two  companies.  The  queen  ad- 
dressed them,  as  did  afterwards  the  king,  and  with  the  greatest 
effect  These  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  indeed  only  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  but  they  had  loyalty  in  their  hearts, 
and  were  ready  to  die.  Their  spirit  pervaded  all  the  national 
guards  at  the  posts  wUhin  the  pcdace. 

But  here  again  occurs  a  trait,  that  shows  the  untoward  nature 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  surrounded.     The  national  guards  at  the  ouUide  of  the 
palace  could  not  bear,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  these  minions 
of  a  court,  fbr  so  they  thought  them,  men  who  would  not  wear 
the  national  uniform,  these  aristocrats,  thus  assembled  for  its 
defence :  they  desired  tiiat  they  might  be  dismissed,  and  sent  a 
message  for  tiie  purpose.    It  was  brought  by  one  of  tiieir  com- 
manders.    **  No,''  answered  the  queen,  "  nothing  shall  separate 
us  from  these  gentlemen ;  they  will  eJiare  the  dangers  of  the 
national  guards.    Do  you  order  them,''  she  said  to  the  officer, 
**  da  yon  order  them  to  the  cannon's  moutii,  and  they  will  show 
you  how  they  can  die  for  their  king." 
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On  these  gentlemeiiy  tiben,  on  those  of  the  national  goaids 
within  and  witiiout  the  palace  that  were  yet  futhfol,  and  above 
all^  on  about  nine  hnndred  Swiss  gnaidsy  who  were,  and  who 
continued  to  be  to  the  last,  **  without  fbar  and  without  rejttoach," 
the  defence  now  depended. 

The  palace  was  too  large  to  be  easily  defended :  aneztensiye 
front,  large  open  gardens  behind,  and  on  one  side  the  long  end- 
less  gallery,  by  which  it  was  united  to  the  ancient  Louvre.  In 
front  of  the  palace  was  not,  as  there  is  now,  a  laige  open  area, 
but  there  were  several  courts,  the  court  royal  in  the  middle,  and 
beyond,  and  separated  from  them,  the  Place  de  OarouseL  Be- 
hind the  chat^u  were  five  terraces,  ronning  round  the  great, 
open,  but  ornamented  space  of  the  gardens ;  the  Terrace  of  the 
Feuillants  was  on  that  side  which  was  connected  with  the  ancient 
manage,  or  riding-house  of  the  palace,  where  the  Assembly  were 
then  sitting :  and  on  the  whole,  there  were  twenty  dLffermt  j 
posts  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  Swiss :  and  this  was  | 
a  most  perilously  dispersion  of  a  force  originally  so  small^  and 
afterwards  so  diminished,  when  all  the  populace  of  Paris  were 
approaching,  with  the  Marseillois  at  their  head. 

The  system  of  defence  was  extended  by  the  commandant  Man- 
dat  to  some  distance  beyond  the  chateau  itself;  and  his  mean- 
ing in  making  his  dispositions  may  be  now  understood,  and  they 
were  very  good,  on  the  two  suppositions, — 1st,  that  the  nationid 
guards  and  gendarmerie  would  have  done  their  duty ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  he  had  remained  to.  superintend  the  operations  of  the  whole : 
but  neither  of  these  suppositions  were  afiierwards  realized.  He 
was  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  conspirators  early;  and  the  gen- 
darmerie, the  cavalry,  the  national  guards,  were  soon  infected, 
partly  through  fear,  partly  by  example,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  them.  Mandat's  arrangements  -were 
broken  up  by  the  new  commune  of  the  conspirators,  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  if  the  defenders 
of  the  chateau,  who  had  been  pushed  forward  to  the  Louvre  and 
into  the  city,  were  once  passed  by  and  left  behind  by  the  as- 
sailants, they  were,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  general 
disaffection,  from  that  moment  cut  off  and  lost. 

The  army  of  the  insurrection,  that  had  been  expected  all  the 
night,  began  to  march  about  six  in  the  morning.  Every  account 
that  was  now  brought  confirmed  their  approach.  There  were 
about  fifteen  thousand  in  the  body  which  had  formed  in  the 
iFaubourg  St.  Antoine ;  they  were  armed  with  pikes  and  muskets 
taken  from  the  arsenal,  which,  by  order  of  the  new  counoil,  you 
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niaj  remember^  bad  been  forced.  Tbe  body  from  fhe  Faubourg 
St.  Kaieel  was  much  fewer  in  number,  about  five  thotisand,  but 
both  were  more  than  doubled  by  the  brigands  and  by  the  mobs, 
that  were  continually  joining  them. 

This  totally  immense  and  indescribable  multitude,  headed  by 
the  Marseillois,  advanced  nedrer  and  nearer  to  the  palace,  and 
at  last,  a  litde  before  eight,  the  yaoguard  had  arrived  at  the 
Place  de  Carousel,  within  the  immediate  sight  of  it 

And  now  there  came  on  another  crisis  in  the  fortones  of  the 
king  aad  his  unhappy  family ;  the  last,  and,  in  the  event,  the 
most  fatal  of  all.  It  was  ^is.  The  Procureur  Syndic  of  the 
department,  the  chief  magistrate,  M.  Ecederer,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  convince  these  furious  men,  who  came  to  storm  the  pa- 
lace, that  so  great  a  multitude  could  not  have  access  either  to 
the  king  or  the  Assembly,  and  that  they  must  name  twenty  de^ 
puties  to  present  their  petition.  They  would  hardly  listen  to 
him.  Again:  on  his  calling  upon  the  troops  to  defend  their 
post  conformably  to  the  law,  and  repel  force  by  fbrce,  he  was 
attended  to  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  national  guard.  The 
artillery,  whom  he  only  exhorted  to  be  orderly,  made  him  no 
other  answer  than  that  of  actually  unloading  their  guns  befoi'e 
his  eyes.  Finding,  therefore,  that  no  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  troops  stationed  to  guard  the  palace,  M.  Eoederer, 
with  other  officers  of  the  department,  obtsoned  immediately  a 
private  audience  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  declared  to  them 
that  the  danger  was  imminent  and  beyond  expression ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  guard  was  corrupted,  and  would  fbre 
upon  the  palace ;  that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  children,  and 
every  one  about  them  would  certainly  be  massacred,  unless  the 
king  instantly  decided  upon  taking  refuge  in  the  National  As* 


What  was  now,  therefore,  to  be  done  }  This  is  the  crisis  I 
allude  to.  **  Go  to  the  Assembly  ?"  "  Never !"  said  the  queen ; 
**  no,  never  take  refuge  there  !''  She  had  before  said,  when  such 
a  measure  had  been  suggested  to  her,  ''  I  will  on  no  account 
leave  the  palace ;  I  would  rather  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  it  ,*  I 
will  never  leave  it."  ''But,  madam,"  expostulated  Eoederer, 
**  would  you  be  answerable,  then,  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
your  children,  and  all  the  faithful  servants  waiting  here  to  de- 
fend you?" 

Tlus  was  a  cruel  moment  for  the  poor  queen.  She  must  have 
been  conscious  that  the  means  of  deience  were  insufficient ;  but 
to  fly  to  the  Assembly,  to  the  very  men  whom  she  (Usdained 
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and  abhorred,  and  who  had  already,  aad  even  diiriiig  fhe  last 
few  hours,  treated  with  neg^t  and  indifferenee  the  requests 
that  had  been  made  to  them  for  protection  and  assistance— this 
was  indeed  a  humiliation  to  which  she  found  it  hard  te  submit 
And  what  hope  of  safety  even  after  such  a  humiliation  ?  Better 
die  atonce,  sineeto  die  waa  all  that  remained,  aad  death  was 
at  least  not  disgrace.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  tbe  suggesticms  of 
her  indignant  spirit;  such  would  haye  be^  no  doubt,  her  re- 
scire :  nor  is  it  dear  that  her  resolTe  mig^t  not  hare  been  the 
best,  as  it  e^tainly  would  haye  been  the  most  elevated  measure 
to  have  taken.  '<  Is  the  king,  then,  going  to  the  Assembly?" 
said  an  old  Swiss  officer ;  ''  he  is  lost  then  for  ever." 

What  courage  might  have  done;  what  turn  this  afiEair  might 
have  taken  if  the  king  had  been  ready  to  die  at  the  head  of  his 
Swiss  guards,  (tbe  witnesa  and  the  ri?al  of  their  virtues  and 
their  fame) ;  what  a  versatile  multitude,  like  the  assailants, 
would  have  done,  when  they  were  repulsed^  as  they  were  sure 
to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  regular  troops  in  the  palace, 
and  saw  the  king  amid  those  troops  acting  the  part  of  a  hero, 
or  even  visible  at  the  head  of  them ;  how  tax  the  disaffected 
might  have  been  shamed  into  their  duty,  and  how  fax  the  Aa* 
sembly,  who  sat  close  at  hand,  might  have  been  roused  into  some 
decency  of  conduct,  when  they  heard  firing  from  the  palace,  and 
understood  that  the  king  was  defending  hunaelf,  and  hia  queen, 
and  children,  against  n^kns  that,  firom  Marseilles  and  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  had  come  to  massacre  them ;  what  nught 
have  been  the  transition,  the  movement,  the  result,  amid  an 
electric  people  Mke  this,  on  suppositions  like  these,  and  even  at 
this  moment  of  the  insurrection,  it  is  quite  impossible  ta  aay. 
But  it  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  say,  that  if  this  resolve  of 
decided  and  desperate  defence  (atfirst  the  only  proper  one)  hadbeen* 
fixmi  the  first,  ^e  resolve ;  had  been  so,  many  days  before ;  and  if 
the  king,  in  a  firm  and  active  manner,  had  made  proper  intima- 
tions and  proper  preparations  for  the  attack,  tiie  attack  would 
have  failed ;  and  by  this  second  outrage  on  the  king  and  his 
palace,  in  addition  to  the  day  of  the  20th,  by  a  regular,  deieat- 
mined,  bloody  insurrection  of  this  kind,  the  army  of  La  iFay^te 
might  have  been  so  excited,  that  the  general  might  have  iawoA 
no  difficulty  in  marching  them  to  Paris,  and  realizing  all  tliathe 
had  before  in  vain  attempted  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  welflare  of  the  state. 

But  fkr  from  any  reasonable  resolve  of  this  kind  having  been 
made  in  time,  and  measures  taken  in  consequence  (it  waa  always 
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the  only  cixanee  to  have  stood  a  siege  till  La  Eayette's  army  came 
up),  such  an  indispensable  point  as  that  of  the  ajrtillery  was  so 
neglected,  that,  as  you  have  seen,  the  canuo&iers  were  all  dis- 
affected ;  of  the  national  troops  that  were  produced,  it  could  not 
be  told  which  were  loyal  and  which  were  not — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  battalions  of  Petits  P^ee  and  the  Filles  St. 
Thomas*  none  could  be  depended  upon ;  and  finally  and  above 
all,  though  nothing  could  be  so  clear  as  this,  that  the  palace 
should  be  so  provMed  as  to  be  enabled  to  stand  a  sort  of  siege, 
the  Swiss  soldiers  had  only  fifteen  rounds  a  man--it  is  never 
stated  that  they  received  above  thirty  when  they  left  their  bar- 
racks— and  the  palace  was,  at  last,  lost  not  a  little  fnmi  the  mere 
wsmt  of  ammunition. 

But  at  this  dreadful  moment,  while  the  king  was  impressed 
with  aU  he  had  observed  and  sujBEered  dnrmg  his  review  and  his 
return  through  the  garden,  while  the  Procureur  Syndic  was 
urging  him  to  retire,  and  while  the  vanguard  of  the  assailants 
were  now  arrived  before  the  palace,  the  natural  course  for  him 
to  take  was  to  escape  &om  the  >  present  uneasiness,  at  all  events 
to  avoid  the  immediate  shedding  of  blood,  to  take  the  chances  of 
the  future,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  to  retire,  as  he  was  en- 
treated to  do,  to  the  National  Assembly.  This  was  at  all  events 
to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  blood  of  his  gallant  defenders 
and  of  his  people, 

**  Be  it  so,  then,'-  said  the  queen ;  "  it  is  the  last  sacrifice.*' 
**  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here,"  said  tiie  king,  as  he 
was  leaving  ike  palace ;  and  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  another  of  the 
Dational  guard,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  amid  the  in- 
sults, menaces,  imprecations,  and  opposition  of  the  thronging 
and  armed  populace,  conducted  him  and  the  royal  family  along 
the  terraces  to  the  neighbouring  hall,  where  the  Assembly  was 
sittiBg. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  unfortunate  family.  The  mortifica- 
tions and  sufferings  of  every  kind,  mental  and  physical,  which 
they  had  to  endure  while  they  were  detained  in  the  logographe, 
a  sort  of  small  room  at  t^e  back  of  the  Assembly,  where  tliey 
"were  for  the  time  disposed  of,  you  will  see  detailed  in  the 
JVIemoirs,  and  I  cannot  now  advert  to  them.  We  must  return 
to  the  palace. 

The  first  part,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  t^s  afflicting  history  of 
the  1 0th  of  August  we  have  now  p«si^  through ;  we  must  next, 
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therefore,  tiint  to  the  second, — what  passed  after  the  king  had 
left  the  palace.  • ' 

When  it  was  resolved  that  the  king  should  take  refuge  in  the 
Assemhly,  I  have  mentioned,  as  you  may  remember,  that  he  said, 
"  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here ;  let  us  go."  <  And 
thus  occurred,  at  this  moment,  when  he  was  parting  from  his 
palace,  the  most  unhappy  inadvertence,  the  greatest  misfortune, 
perhaps,  and  calamity  of  his  whole  unfortunate  life. 

With  some  words,  of  the  general  nature  we  have  mentioned, 
he  left  the  palace,  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  every  one  should 
follow  his  example  and  leave  it  too ;  conceiving  that  nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  command  was  necessary,  no  intimation  of  his 
will  more  distinct,  no  further  positive  orders.  Amid  the  anxiety, 
affliction,  and  confusion  of  the  moment,  this  important  point  was 
probably  not  at  all  considered.  Ko  proper  proclamation  was 
'made.  It  was  not  even  known,  either  to  the  assailants  or  the 
Swiss  in  the  courts,  that  the  king  was  gone  to  the  Assembly  ; 
and  the  best  excuse  for  the  king  is,  that  the  point  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  his.  friends,  or  the  military  men  £iround 
him,  who  certainly,  if  it  bad,  would  have  procured  from  the 
king,  what  he  would  so  readily  have  granted,  a  positive  order 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Tuileries ;  ^at  no  resistance  was  on 
any  account  to  be  made,  every  one  to  retire,  and  the  Swiss  and 
national  guards  to  march  off  instantly  to  their  barracks.  Cou- 
pled with  orders  like  these,  the  measure  taken,  of  retiring  to 
the  Assembly,  was,  perhaps,  under  the  cruel  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  at  the  existing  moment,  the  least  objectionable 
that  could  have  been  adopted.  He  might  retire  as  the  king, 
not  without  dignity,  from  a  rude  and  lawless  combat,  if  the  com- 
bat was  thus  to  be  prevented ;  but  unless  orders  of  the  kind 
just  mentioned  were  first  distinctly  given,  unless  the  immediate 
chance  of  bloodshed  was  provided  sigainst  (for  this  was  the  great 
recommendation  of  the  measure),  the  measure  became,  on  the 
contrary,  the  worst  possible. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  the  king  to  the  Assembly,  *'  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  a  great  crime."  This  was  very  true,  and  the 
best  explanation  that  could  be  given  of  his  appearance  in  the 
Assembly  at  all.  It  was  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  he 
and  his  family  would  have  been  massacred  in  his  palace  if  he 
had  stayed  there. 

But,  alas !  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  others  might  be  mas- 
sacred in  the  palace  as  well  as  the  king;  and  that  those 
who  were  left  behind  were  not  in  a  state  of  security,  whatever 
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1  the  royal  family  might  be.     Dreadful,  firing  was  heard,  small 
arms  and  artillery ;  the  hall  was  shook,  and  consternation  spread 

[  through  the  Assembly.     **  I  gave  orders  for  the  Swiss  not  to 

H  fire,"  said  the  king.     He  had  supposed  so,  no  doubt;   but  the 
point,  it  was  now  apparent,  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended 

I  to,  and  the  confusion  and  misery  of  the  royal  suflferers  were  now 

I  more  agonizing  than  ever. 

^  This  situation  long  continued.     The  difficulty,  the  impossi- 

[i  hility,  was,  how  to  convey  any  order  to  the  palace  while  the 

li  coritmued  fire  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  prevented  any 

%  one  from  approaching  it. 

Hi  At  last  one  of  those  gallant  spirits,  which  human  nature 

j^  sometimes  supplies  on  such  occasions,  M.  D'HerviUy,  offered  to 

p  carry  any  order  which  the  king  might  wish  to  send.     The  king 

^  and  queen  were  unwilling  to  expose  the  life  of  one  of  their 

0  most  valuable  and  faithful  servants;   they  seized  his  arm  to 

1^  prevent  his  moving,  as  did  the  Princess  Elizabeth.     Distin- 

^.  guishing  marks  of  regard  Hke  these  only  animated  him  the  more. 

'^^  **  It  is  my  duty,"  said  the  soldier;  "  my  post  is  amid  arms  and 

^  ^  firing ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  fear  these  things."     He  received  the 

-J  order,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 

I  Here  we  must  awhile  leave  him.     Ho  lost  not  his  life ;  his 

^  escapes  were  wonderful ;  but  he  came  too  late — the  Swiss  had 

1^  heen  too  long  and  too  fatally  engaged. 

r*.  You  will  see  in  the  histories  the  melancholy  detail  of  these 

iiS  ^^sactions.     We  will  allude  to  them  a  little  hereafter.     For 

^  the  present  you  will  easily  understand,  that  almost  immediately 

^\  ?^^  ^^®  ^^"S  ^*^  l^^t  the  palace,  the  assailants  had  so  approached 

^  ,  it,   that  they  got  into  contact  with  the  defenders  of  it,  more 

tj^  particularly  the  Swiss,  who  would  neither  give  up  their  arms 

'  ^L  ^^^  resign  their  post,  not  having  been  regularly  ordered,  as  they 

hei^  believed,  hy  their  king  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and 

was*  that  a  very  unequal  but  very  bloody  conflict  ensued,  ending, 

ecaii*  though  not  immediately,  yet  at  last  ending,  as  you  will  readily 
conceive,  in  the  destruction  and  massacre  of  the  greatest  part  of 

,  "l»f  them,  overpowered  as  they  were  by  numbers,  and  their  ammu- 

tnft*  nition  failing :  all  this  you  will  readily  imagine.    We  will  advert 

ftitfi*!  a  little  more  to  the  detail  hereafter. 

ippo«*  But  I  must  hasten  first  to  observe,  that  of  all  the  personages 

'\i^  concerned  in  this   most  melancholy  drama   of  the   10th  of 
August,  it  is  these  unfortunate  Swiss  guards  that  most  entirely 

pigbti*  interest  our  sympathy,  and  engage  our  respect.     Whoever  were 

mi  **"  "o^t>  or  whoever  were  wrong,  the^,  at  least,  are  without  blame, 
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and  only  to  be  admired.  Their  noble  history  tan  soon  be  told. 
They  were  soldiers  to  whom  a  post  was  intrusted,  and  they  died 
in  defence  of  it.  Who  or  what  were  their  assailants  ?  what 
their  numbers,  or  what  their  force  ?  what  the  chances  in  their 
own  favour,  or  what  was  to  be  their  reward  ?  These  were  ques- 
tions not  to  be  thought  of:  there  they  were,  they  were  to  do 
their  duty,  and,  if  necessary,  they  were  to  die — ^and  they  did  die. 

Men  like  these  we  would  follow,  if  we  oould,  through  every 
change  of  their  unhappy  fortunes  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
disastrous  day.  There  is  not  an  individual  among  them  that  is 
not  elevated  into  a  hero,  and  that  fills  not,  in  our  imagination, 
the  space  of  the  most  perfect  of  heroes.  Men  have  died  in  battle 
in  defence  of  their  country^  Spartans  have  fallen  at  Thermopyko, 
these  are  great  passages  in  the  history  of  our  kind ;  but  here  we 
have  men  dying,  not  for  their  wives  and  their  children,  their 
firesides  and  their  altars,  but  for  their  characters  as  soldiers  and 
as  men,  their  principle  of  honour  and  duty  only ;  a  calm  and 
deliberate  valour',  indifferent  to  the  approach  of  an  overpowering 
destruction,  and  faithftil  to  its  promise  and  its  pledge.  We  have 
here  the  triumph  of  everything  that  is  elevated  over  all  that  is 
lowly,  or  recreant,  or  base,  in  our  imperfect  nature. 

It  is  soothing  to  find  that  every  testimony  was  paid  by  their 
fellow-citizens  to  the  memory  of  men  who  were  an  honour  to 
their  country,  and  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  models  to  future 
ages. 

At  the  high  diet  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  it  was  decreed,  "  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  by  insciibing  in  die  federal  archives  the 
names  of  those  who  feU  in  the  field  of  battle ;  of  those  who  for 
their  fidelity  were  afterwards  massacred ;  of  those  lastly,  th^ 
brothers  in  arms,  who  survived ;  and  to  decorate  all  of  tiie  regi- 
ment who  still  lived,  and  who  were  present  at  the  attack  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792^  with  an  iron  medal, 
with  the  inscription,  '  Fidelity  and  honour.'" 

At  Lucerne  is  to  be  seen  the  affecting  monument  that  has 
been  erected  to  their  memory :  on  the  chapel  near  it  are  the 
words,  ''  Invictis  pax;"  and  again,  the  Hne — 

"  Per  yitam  fortes,  sub  iniqnft  morte  fideles." 
•*  Unconqnered  liyiiig,  dying  faithful  found." 

Such  is  the  inscription  which  the  traveller  may  see,  and  it  ia 
sufficient ;  he  must  meditate  the  rest  Admiration  at  human 
virtue,  melancholy  at  the  fate  of  it,  these  are  the  tributes  he 
'y^R  offer ;  and  a  sigh,  perhaps,  for  the  wild  conflicts  of  man- 
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kind,  wherenot  the  base  and  the  guilty  are  alone  to  perish,  hut 
the  innocent  also,  the  high-minded,  and  the  brave. 

We  will  now  allude  to  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  this  memo- 
rable insurrectioa.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  a  very  distinct 
account  of  what  passed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  We  have  narratives  jfrom  the  Swiss  officers,  but  soldiers 
always  tell  their  story  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  eyewit- 
nesses cannot  be  in  every  place,  or  give  a  very  connected  or  in- 
telligible account;  we  can,  however,  easily  comprehend  the 
main  events  of  this  unhappy  combat.  The  Swiss  were  mate- 
rially weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  detachment  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  strong)  that  escorted  the  king  to  the  As- 
sembly, were  at  last  without  ammunition,  and  were  overpowered 
by  numbers ;  havbg  first  shown,  by  repulsing  their  assailants 
in  their  first  attack,  and  driven  them  from  the  courts  before  the 
palace,  that  if  they  had  not  been  so  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced, they  would  have  maintained  their  post  against  the 
second  attack,  and  every  succeeding  one.  This  is  the  general 
description  of  this  unequal  combat.  More  minute  particulars 
are  of  the  following  nature. 

The  assailants  having  made  their  preparations,  and  their 
ammunition  being  arrived,  got  through  the  gates  of  the  royal 
court,  and  advanced  to  the  palace.  Some  efforts  were  made  by 
them,  according  to  their  own  account,  to  fraternize  with  the 
Swiss,  and  friendly  answers  and  signs  were  returned  from  the 
palace ;  but  it  was  soon  clear,  however  these  things  might  be, 
that  the  Swiss  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  their 
post;  and  it  is  but  an  idle  discussion  who  fired  first,  if  the  as- 
sailants came  to  get  possession  of  the  palace,  and  on  such  terms. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  Swiss  sentinels  at  the  ves- 
tibule, and  on  the  great  staircase,  and  Swiss  in  the  windows, 
and  that  a  scuffle  having  ensued  below,  which  was  sure  to  be 
the  case  if  the  assailants  pressed  forward  in  the  way  they  are 
admitted  to  have  done,  and  a  pistol  having  been  fired  at  the 
chateau  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  MarseiQois,  then  in  the  court 
below,  the  Swiss  gave  fire  from  the  staircase  and  the  windows, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  they  descended  into  the  courts,  and 
by  the  regularity  of  their  movements  and  their  discipline,  soon 
cleared  the  areas  of  all  their  opponents,  and  the  victory  was  at 
the  moment  entirely  on  th^  side,  and  was  complete ;  and  so  it 
might  have  remained  if  they  could  have  served  the  artillery, 
-which  they  seized  upon,  and  had  also  been  in  sufficient  force  to 
present  a  front  not  only  in  the  courts  before  the  palace,  but  on 
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the  terraces  in  the  gardens  behind.  This,  however,  with  their 
numbers,  and  the  disaffection  of  so  many  of  the  nationul 
guards,  of  nearly  all  but  the  two  faithful  battalions  we  have 
mentioned,  was  physically  impossible.  According  to  the  last 
arrangement,  after  the  king's  retirement,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
Swiss  had  actually  twenty  different  posts  to  maintain ;  and 
when,  therefore,  tiie  assailants  at  length  returned,  aware  no 
doubt  of  these  circumstances,  and  furnished  with  pieces  of  ar- 
tillerj',  the  combat  became  so  unequal,  that  the  unfortunate 
Swiss,  their  ammunition  expended,  had  only  to  cry  for  quarter, 
and  to  be  massacred,  wherever  tiiey  could  be  found,  by  the 
thronging  crowds  of  their  exasperated  enemies. 

It  was  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  commencement  of  this  second 
attack  on  the  palace,  that  M.  D*Hervilly  reached  the  combat- 
ants. You  wiU  see,  in  Bertrond  de  Moleville,  his  extraordinary 
adventures  before  and  after  he  joined  the  Swiss ;  but  instead  of 
giving  the  king's  order  not  to  fire  (it  was  a  vain  order  now),  he 
set  himself  to  make  good  the  defence  by  everj-  effort  in  his 
power:  and  having,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  posted  what 
Swiss  could  be  found  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  ascended  the  great 
staircase.  He  was  met  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  who  told  him  that 
an  immense  armed  populace  had  penetrated  into  the  palace  by 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  massacreing  every  one  they 
met  in  their  way.  The  Swiss  were  evidently  too  few  to  con- 
tinue the  defence  in  front  on  the  side  of  the  Carousel,  and  to 
repel  the  numbers  that  had  rushed  in  on  the  side  of  the  Louvre ; 
M.  D'Hervilly,  therefore,  produced  the  king  s  order,  and  ordered 
these  brave  but  unfortunate  men  to  follow  him  to  the  National 
Assembly,  where  their  royal  master  was.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville. 

The  Swiss  officers  in  their  narratives  mention  M.  D'Hervilly, 
but  not  exactly  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  taking  the  command, 
but  they  speak  of  him  as  coming  with  an  order  from  the  king, 
before  or  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  attack.  M. 
Durler,  the  gallant  officer  who  was  defending  the  front  of  the 
chateau,  speaks  of  his  followers  as  being  mowed  down  oa  the 
second  attack  by  artillery,  that  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Marseillois,  and  that  now  commanded  the  courts.  It  is  clear 
that  the  assailants  multiplied  about  the  Swiss  on  all  sides,  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  rear,  as  well  as  the  courts  in 
front;  and  as  their  ammunition  failed,  even  with  those  -who 
survived,  the  defence  must  on  these  accounts,  and  about  the 
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period  Beitrand  de  Moleville  speaks  of,  be  considered  as  haying 
ceased. 

We  have  now  then  to  advert,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  all  the  devoted  actors  that  yet  remained  of  this 
afflicting  drama. 

M.  Durler,  seeing  the  defence  hopeless,  and  receiving  from 
M.  D*Hervilly  the  king's  order  to  cease  firing,  submitted  to  re- 
treat with  his  followers  to  seek  the  presence  of  his  royal  master, 
and,  if  such  was  his  pleasure,  to  resign  his  arms.  All  the  Swiss 
were,  therefore,  everywhere  collected,  as  well  as  circumstances 
allowed,  and  a  retreat  was  attempted.  The  soldiers,  about  a 
dozen  officers,  and  M.  D'Hervilly  were  the  party ;  but  unfor- 
tunately their  only  way  was  by  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
there  they  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than  they  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  cannon  that  were  planted  in  it,  and  of  the  dis- 
affected troops  that  were  ranged  on  the  different  terraces.  On 
leaving  the  palace  their  numbers  amounted  to  a  hundred,  but 
only  sixty  reached  the  Assembly.  Arrived  at  the  corridor  of 
the  Assembly,  the  advice,  the  remon'strauces  of  the  deputies 
were  all  in  vain,*  and  lost  upon  M.  Durler ;  but  having  been 
brought  to  the  king,  "  Sire,"  said  the  officer,  *'  I  am  desired  to 
give  up  my  arms ;  but  though  there  are  few  of  us  left,  this 
cannot  be  done  without  your  orders."  **  Lay  them  down, then," 
replied  the  king ;  *'  I  cannot  choose  that  brave  men  like  you 
should  all  perish." 

These  gallant  men  were  now  soothed  and  rewarded  by 
every  inquiry  and  attention  paid  them  by  the  queen,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  unhappy  group  of  nobles  and 
gentlemen  around  them;  who,  fallen  as  they  might  now  be, 
their  royal  master  at  their  head,  were  still,  and  not  the  tumul- 
tuous Assembly  (their  oppressors  around  them),  were  still  alone 
the  objects  of  all  the  affection  and  respect  of  M.  Durler  and  his 
brother  soldiers,  their  magnanimous  defenders.  They  retired, 
and  a  note  was  sent  to  M.  Durler  by  the  king,  written  to  him, 
as  he  says,  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  in  consequence  he  per- 
suaded his  followers  to  ground  their  arms ;  with  some  difficulty, 
for  these  heroes  told  him,  that  though  their  ammunition  was 
gone,  they  could  still  defend  themselves  with  their  bayonets. 

The  division  we  have  now  alluded  to  consisted  of  the  Swiss 
who  had  been  engaged  in  or  about  the  courts.  Those  who  were 
at  their  posts  within  the  palace,  or  who  could  not  be  collected 
by  M.  Durler  at  the  moment  of  his  retiring,  seem  to  have  re- 
treated to  the  great  staircase,  and  to  have  gathered  about  the 
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vestibule ;  they  were  in  number  about  eighty :  they  defended 

themselves  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  selling 
their  lives  most  dearly,  after  destroying  at  least  four  hundred  of 
their  opponents,  fell  every  man  on  the  spot. 

The  assailants  (who  were  now  no  longer  opposed)  rushed  for- 
wards into  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  seeking  for  and 
butchering  all  the  Swiss  they  could  find,  cutting  them  down  or 
throwing  them  alive  out  of  the  windows.  Seventeen  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  vestry,  were  seized  and  immediately  mas- 
sacred. A  party  of  about  one  hundred  attempted  to  escape  by 
the  Court  de  Marsan ;  they  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense and  furious  crowd,  who  called  aloud,  **  Down  arms !" 
Thinking  to  appease  the  people  by  submission,  they  surrendered 
without  further  resistance.  Eighty  of  them  were,  however, 
massacred  in  the  Rue  de  St.  £chelle ;  the  rest  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  by  running  into  shops,  hiding  in  cellars  and 
under  staircases,  remaining  some  of  them  several  days  without 
nourishment,  and  furnished  by  humane  people  with  clothes  (for 
the  red  uniform  wherever  it  appeared  was  fatal)  to  enable  them 
to  get  away  unknown.  Another  detachment  of  eighty,  under 
the  command  of  four  of  their  officers,  were  endeavouring  to 
return  to  their  barracks  at  Courbevoye,  but  they  were  surrounded 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es  by  the  base  gendarmerie,  the  recreant 
cavalry  who  had  deserted  them,  and  there  seized  upon  by  the 
people,  who  soon  came  up  to  conduct  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
promising  to  save  their  lives ;  but  the  moment  they  came  to  the 
Place  de  Gr6ve  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

We  hear  not  much  in  the  narratives  that  are  given  us  of  the 
noblemen  and  others  of  the  old  court,  who  had  repaired  to  the 
palace  for  the  defence  of  their  king.  They  had  no  fire-arras, 
only  small  swords,  and  had  rather  the  air  of  coming  to  die  'w^ith 
their  master  than  to  defend  him :  they  could  not  well  find  an 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  common  defence.  If  the 
king  had  stayed,  they  might  have  formed  a  rampart  around  him 
and  the  royal  family ;  but  when  he  went,  they  must  have  thought 
their  office  at  an  end.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  pre- 
vented  from  accompanying  the  king,  only  by  the  representations 
of  M.  Eoederer,  that  they  might  thus  occasion  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  family,  and  the  failure  of  the  whole  attempt  to  reach 
the  Assembly.  The  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  had  all  to 
interfere.  The  queen  dropped  some  words,  as  if  she  would  re- 
turn. They,  seem  to  have  expected  this,  to  have  stayed  waiting 
in  the  apartments,  to  have  been  very  uncertain  what  to  do,  oBd 
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at  last,  probably  when  they  saw  that  all  was  lost,  some  of  them, 
to  have  made  an  attempt  to  escape  through  the  Louvre  side  of 
the  palace ;  but  it  was  an  unsuccessfal  one :  the  remainder,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part,  seemed  to  have  determined  on  going,^at 
all  events,  to  the  king.  *'  When  they  left  the  palace,"  says 
Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "they  were  three  hundred;  but  very 
few  escaped,  for  the  garden  and  terraces  through  which  they 
had  to  pass  were  in  possession  of  their  enemies."  Among  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  the  gallant 
man  who  is  so  deserving  of  admiration  for  his  address  and 
courage  while  the  king  was  detained  at  Varennes. 

"  The  Swiss  and  the  gentlemen,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
*'  rallied  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  were  received  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  Feuillans  with  so  brisk  a  discharge  of 
small  arms,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  to  the  terrace. 
The  Due  de  Choiseul,  thinking  they  were  following  him,  opened 
a  way  for  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  door  of  the  hall.  He 
was  dismayed,  as  well  as  surprised,  when  he  turned  round  and 
found  himself  there  alone ;  but  he  went  forward,  and  was  thus 
preserved." 

Such  are  the  appalling  scenes  of  this  dreadful  day.* 

*  Of  these  scenes  you  will,  perhaps,  derive  a  better  notion  from  a  few 
partieulars,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  narratives  of  the  Swiss 
officers,  in  my  possession,  than  from  any  general  description  that  can  be 
givenyou. 

"  When  the  Swiss  who  were  engaged  in  the  conrt,"  says  M.  de  Forestier, 
"  were  entirely  destroyed  by  overpowering  numbers,  those  who  were  in  the 
chateau  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  garden  and  the  Champs  Elysees.  My 
brother  had  fifty  under  his  command  at  the  Queen's  Gate.  Unable  any  longer 
to  maintain  his  post,  he  sallied  out,  his  faithful  comrades  first,  and  about 
three  hundred  gentlemen  after  him ;  but  a  cross  fire  from  the  two  terraces 
very  soon  killed  about  twenty.  My  brother  ordered  the  rest  to  make  for  the 
great  trees,  near  the  basin,  on  the  right.  They  found  M.  de  Gross,  a  Swiss 
officer,  with  his  thigh  broken ;  they  carried  him  some  distance,  and  left  him 
reared  against  one  of  the  marble  statues.  M.  de  Yivemeuil  was  wounded  in 
the  knee ;  Monlarbi  carried  him  twenty  paces  on  his  shoulders. 

*^  But  my  brother,  with  his  followers,  had  scarcely  reached  the  great  trees, 
when  he  found  that  they  were  fired  upon  hy  the  people  concealed  behind 
them.  As  they  droppea  fast,  he  saw  their  only  chance  was  to  gain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  terrace  close  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  passage  was  still 
guarded  by  the  Swiss  that  had  escorted  the  king ;  but  these  Swiss,  seeing  a 
crowd  of  three  hundred  people  coming  u^n  them,  and  unfortunately  in  the 
oon^ion  not  obsernng  the  few  Swiss  uniforms,  fired  at  the  whole  body  with 
the  most  dreadful  effect,  one  hundred  being  killed  upon  the  spot.  Some  of 
the  party  again  repaired  to  the  trees,  but  in  the  greatest  disorder.  My  bro- 
ther, with  all  he  could  rally  round  him,  made  for  the  gate  of  the  Orangerie, 
but  had  soaroe  deared  it,  with  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  at  the  most, 
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In  the  Memoirs  to  which  I  have  referred,  you  will  find  many 
details  of  a  more  individoal  nature.  No  tongue  could  then,  no 
pen  can  now,  adequately  describe  them — 

^*  Crudelis  ubiqne, 
Lnctufl,  abique  payor,  et  plarlma  mords  imago." 

I  had  drawn  up  some  accounts  of  this  kind  from  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Swiss  officers  on  the  table,  from  M*.  de  Campan, 

when  they  tew  a  party  of  fire  hundred,  with  two  piecei  of  cannon,  drawn 
up  by  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  and  groups  of  people  in  the  four  courts  of  the 
place.  The  two  cannons  were  loaded  with  grape  shot,  and  made  a  dreadful 
carnage.  Those  who  were  left,  fled  behind  the  walls  and  into  the  fosse  of 
the  Pont  Toumant.  My  brother,  who  had  not  as  yet  received  the  slightest 
wound,  called  aloud  to  his  soldiers,  who  knew  not  where  to  go,  *  Those  who 
love  me,  follow  me;'  but  the  carnage  was  terrible,  and  almost  all  fell. 
Twelve  of  the  Swiss  were  made  prisoners ;  unable  to  contend  any  longer, 
they  surrendered  their  arms,  and  were  massacred  upon  the  spot.  My  bro- 
ther, fi^htin^  on  with  his  sword  broken,  and  perceiving  that  the  cr)'  was  to 
make  him  prisoner,  that  he  might  suffer  as  an  officer  some  frightful  death, 
took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  shot  himself. 

"  The  tragical  end  of  my  brother,"  says  M.  de  Forestier,  addressing  his 
correspondent  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  "  cannot  be  of  use  to  you 
as  a  piece  of  history ;  it  is  mentioned  to  you  only  as  to  a  friend.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  you.  You  will  give  a  sigh  to  his  memory,  and 
judge  how  far  he  is  worthy  of  the  tears  wnich  every  day  we  shed  at  the 
remembrance  of  him." 

Such  were  the  events  of  this  dreadful  day. 

Again.  M  O'Brian,  lieutenant  of  the  king's  guard,  is  mentioned  by  M. 
Forestier  as  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  while  in  the  apartments  of  the  chateau, 
but  that  of  mixing  with  a  small  party  of  the  Marseillois,  and  taking  their 
direction,  whatever  it  might  be.  They  passed  over  one  of  the  terraces  to 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  then  went  up  the  street  of  the  Champ  Elvs^es ; 
there  they  saw  a  couple  of  Swiss  grenadiers  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and 
the  Marseillois  instantly  sprung  upon  them,  crying  to  them  to  ground  their 
arms.  This  was  done ;  and  one  of  these  brutal  men,  who  was  by  the  side  of 
M.  0' Brian,  instantly  levelled  at  one  of  the  Swiss  grenadiers,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  O'Brian,  no  longer  master  of  himself,  snatched  out  his 
couteau,  and  ran  the  assassin  through  the  body.  Both  fell,  and  at  the  same 
moment.  O'Brian  instantly  ran,  the  Marseillois  pursued.  The  fugitiye, 
amid  the  cross  streets,  just  escaped. 

Such  were  again  the  events. 

Again.  *'  M.  de  Reding,  a  Swiss  captain,"  he  says,  "had  his  arm  broken 
in  the  court,  received  also  three  sabre  cuts  on  the  head,  and  was  left  for  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Some  woman,  who  knew  him,  searched  for  him  long, 
found  him  at  last,  and  had  him  carried  to  the  street  opposite  the  Hotelde 
Malthe.    He  gave  signs  of  life ;  she  had  his  wounds  dressed  and  his  arm  set. 

**  The  surgeon  the  next  paoming  denounced  him.  The  national  guard 
immediately  came,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Abbaye  prison  in  some  rough 
manner,  and  re-breaking  his  arm  in  the  way ;  but  the  same  faithful  female 
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aud  from  such  sources  as  I  have  pointed  out ;  but  I  must  omit 
them,  my  lecture  would  be  too  long.  Before,  however,  I  con- 
clude, I  will  make  one  observation. 

All  war  is  dreadful,  even  regular  and  honourable  war ;  the 
result,  a  field  of  battle,  whatever  may  have  been  the  noble  quali* 

soon  made  her  appearance  disguised  as  a  nurse,  and  contrived  to  get  admis- 
Bion  and  to  be  received  as  bis  attendant.  She  transmitted  me,  eight  days 
a/'terwards,  a  letter  from  this  poor  captain,  written  with  his  left  hand,  begging 
for  some  intelligence  of  his  comrades ;  saying  he  was  so  ill  that  he  could 
digest  nothing,  yet  that  he  was  insulted,  while  endeavouring  to  eat,  by  the 
national  guard,  who  told  him  that  he  well  deserved  all  he  was  suffering.  On 
tht!  2nd  of  September,  he  was  brought  out,  laid  on  a  bkuiket,  by  four  mon- 
sters, and  massacred  at  the  gate  of  the  prison." 

These  are  accounts,  each  differing  in  its  kind,  that  will  but  too  forcibly 
picture  to  you  what  must  have  been  the  various  horrors  of  this  dreadful  day, 
I'here  must  have  been  many  scenes  like  these  that  are  thus  particularized. 

The  fate  of  those  who  were  in  the  interior  of  the  palace  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  best  conceived  from  a  few  of  the  particulars  mentioned  by  M*. 
de  Campan. 

"  The  doors,"  she  says,  "  were  buret  open  by  the  cannon,  or  cut  down  by 
hatchets ;  the  people  precipitated  themsdves  over  every  part  of  the  palace ; 
almost  all  the  Swiss  were  massacred.    The  nobles,  who  were  flying  through 
the  gallery  leading  to  the  Louvre,  were  cut  down  or  shot ;  their  bodies 
thrown  through  the  windows.    M.  Pallas  and  M.  de  Marchais  were  killed 
before  the  door  of  the  council  chamber.    Many  others  of  the  king^s  servants 
fell,  the  victims  of  their  attachment  to  their  master,  but  I  mention  these  two, 
because  with  a  praiseworthy  though  useless  valour,  *  "We  will  live  no  longer,* 
they  cried,  drawing  their  swords;  *  here  is  our  post,  and  here,  then,  we  die.* 
M.  Diet  in  like  manner :  and  his  fate  the  same.    Madame,  the  Princess  of 
Tarente,  had  fortunately  thrown  open  the  door  of  her  apartments,  otherwise 
the  horrible  band,  seeing  so  many  ladies  together  in  the  queen's  saloon, 
would  have  concluded  that  the  queen  was  among  us,  and,  on  the  slightest 
resistance,  we  should  have  been  all  massacred:  so  we  should  have  been  not- 
withstanding, if,  just  at  the  moment,  a  man,  with  a  long  beard,  had  not  come 
crying  aloud,  on  the  part  of  Petion,  '  Spare  the  women :  dishonour  not  the 
nation !'    A  particular  circumstance  placed  me  in  greater  danger  than  the 
rest.    Just  before  they  came,  I  had  thought  my  sister  not  among  us,  and 
had  run  to  an\ipper  room  to  beg  her  to  come  down,  where  she  would  be 
more  safe.    I  found  her  not,  only  two  of  the  women  and  one  of  the  men, 
servants  of  the  queen,  a  man  very  tall,  and  of  a  veiy  martial  appearance ;  he 
was  pale,  and  sitting  on  the  bed.    *  Save  yourself!'  I  cried ;  *  all  the  valets, 
all  our  people,  are  safe.*     *  I  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  replied  the  man ; 
*  I  am  deaa  with  fear  V    Just  as  he  spoke,  the  ruffians  rushed  up  the  stair- 
case, fell  upon  him,  and  I  saw  him  massacred.    They  then  left  him  to  seize 
me.     The  other  women  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  laid  hold  of  their 
eabres  ;  the  want  of  room  on  the  staircase  impeded  the  assassins,  but  I  had 
already  felt  the  terrible  hand  of  one  of  them  fastened  upon  me,  when  a  voice 
was  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  *  "What  are  you  doing  above 
there  ?'    *  Hum  !*  cried  the  horrible  Mnrseillois,  who  was  just  ^oing  to  put 
me  to  death — a  sound  I  shall  never  forget.    'No  killing,'  said  the  other 
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ties  exhibited  bj  the  combatants,  is  still  a  scene  of  horror.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  of  political  conyulsioQs  like  these,  and  of  the 
enormities  that  attend  them ;  not  oconrring  at  Borne  under  a 
I^ero,  or  under  the  government  of  Turkey,  where  neither  human 
wisdom  nor  human  nature  knows  what  course  to  pursue,  or  has 
any  regular  principle  left  to  stand  upon  ?  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
of  such  cases  of  despair,  but  speaking  of  European  governments 
and  of  civilized  men.  What  are  we  to  say  of  convulsions  like 
these,  in  the  midst  of  such  governments  and  such  men  ?     What 

voice,  <  no  kiUing  of  women.'  I  was  on  my  knees,  and  my  morderer  loosed 
his  hold.  *  Get  up,'  he  cried, '  the  nation  pardons  you«'  The  grossnesa  of 
the  terms  he  at  the  same  time  used,  prevented  me  not  from  experiencing  that 
inexpressible  feeling,  which  belonged  almost  as  much  to  the  mere  lore  of 
life,  as  to  the  idea  that  I  was  again  to  see  my  child  and  aU  that  was  dear 
to  me. 

*'  Five  or  six  of  these  men  then  took  the  direction  of  me  and  the  women : 
they  made  us  cry,  *  Vive  U  nation !'  I  passed  oTer  many  of  the  dead  bodies ; 
I  recognised  that  of  the  old  Viscount  de  Broyes,  to  whom,  as  to  another  of 
their  victims,  I  had  carried  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  a  message  from  the 
queen  ordering  them  to  retire  home.  These  orders,  they  told  me,  must  for 
this  first  time  be  disobeyed ;  but  that  tke  goodness  of  her  majesty  should 
never  be  forgotten.  As  we  went  along  from  the  palace  to  my  sister's  house, 
we  saw  many  of  the  Swiss  kiUed  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape  ;  the 
musket  shots  crossed  us  on  every  side.  We  passed  by  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  They  w^re  firing  into  it  from  the  parapet  of  the  waUs,  through  the 
windows,  at  the  Chevaliers  du  Poiniurd ;  such  was  the  appellation  they  rave 
to  the  faithful  men  who  had  united  themselves  at  the  Tuileries  to  defend  the 
king.  In  one  of  the  streets  was  a  group  of  cannibals  carrying  the  head  of 
poor  Mandat  on  their  pikes.  Near  the  oridge  I  saw  m]^  sister  going  up  the 
steps,  surrounded  by  the  national  g^uard,  who  were  talung  her  to  prison ;  I 
called  to  her,  and  she  turned  round.  *•  Do  you  want  her  to  go  with  you  ^ 
said  my  conductors.  '  Oh,  surely  !*  I  cried.  They  called  to  the  national 
guard,  and  my  sister  was  suffered  to  join  me.  As  I  passed  the  Carous^  I 
saw  my  own  house  in  flames :  but  my  own  calamities  were  not  now  to  be 
thought  of ;  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  situation  of  the  queen.  At  my 
sister's  house  we  found  all  the  family  lost  in  despair,  for  they  had  never  sap- 
posed  they  should  see  us  again :  but  here  I  could  not  venturet)  remain ;  the 
mob  got  to  the  door,  said  that  one  of  the  confidants  of  the  queen  was  in  the 
house,  and  that  they  would  have  her  head." 

Such  is  the  account  of  M«.  de  Oampan.  She  had  to  disguise  herself  fly 
to  a  friend's  house,  and  escaped  with  aifficulty. 

It  is  understood,  that,  on  this  fatal  day  six-and-tweniy  Swiss  officers  and 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers  were  killed ;  only  sixteen  ofiicers  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  escaped,  including  even  those  who  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  moved  away  from  the  contest,  and  escorted  the  king  to  the  As- 
sembly ;  about  five  hundred  of  the  MarseiUois,  and  about  three  thousand  of 
the  people.  On  the  whole,  of  diffierent  descriptions,  about  four  thousand 
six  hundred  human  beings  perished  on  this  memorable  occasion,  in  this  in- 
surrection of  the  10th  of  August. 
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are  we  to  say  of  insurrections,  regularly  planned  and  brought 
forward  as  proper  expedients  to  procure  their  particular  ends, 
by  men  engaged  in  political  warfare  ?     They  are  no  proper 
judges  who  hare  not  been  unfortunate  enough  to  witness  them. 
We  may  be  little  affected  while  we  read  of  them  in  histories 
and  memoirs ;  the  mind  is  at  ease,  the  scene  at  a  distance  :  it 
is  repuLnye,  and  we  turn  away.     To  estimate  them  properly, 
we  should  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  own 
ears;  we  should  have  seen  the  uplifted  weapon  of  the  ruffiaU) 
and  heard  the  terrified  shriek  of  its  victim ;  we  should  have 
seen  men  running  in  troops  ^ter  some  breathless,  helpless  fugi> 
tive,  who  totters  and  sinks  on  his  knees  before  them,  receives  a 
thousand  wounds  at  once,  and  on  whom  they  fall,  dispatching 
and  tearing  him  to  pieces,  like  savage  animals  worrying  and  de- 
vouring their  prey ;  we  should  see  men  breaking  open  the  doors 
of  houses,  rui^iing  up  stairs,  ransacking  every  luding-place,  and 
we  should  see  a  crowd,  with  fury  in  their  looks,  their  hands 
and  garments  covered  with  blood,  waiting  with  impatience  in 
thei  street,  and  we  should  ourselves  wait,  with  whatever  different 
feelings,  till  we  hear  ihe  cries  of  those  whom  they,  who  have 
gone  into  the  house,  are  now  in  the  act  of  murdering ;  we  should 
wait  till  we  see  them  thrown  through  the  windows,  to  be  stabbed 
and  mutilated,  and  their  frs^ments  to  be  left  scattered  on  the 
pavement,  or  carried  away  upon  pikes,  in  a  sort  of  procession, 
amid  unhallowed  shouts  of  revelry  and  triumph.     These  are  the 
scenes  we  should  witness ;  the  streets,  the  public  places,  stained 
with  blood,  and  dead  bodies,  with  all  their  ghastly  appearances, 
under  our  feet  as  we  walk  along,  and  meeting  our  eyes  wherever 
we  turn  them.     When  such  horrors  have  been  really  witnessed, 
we  shall  then,  and  not  before,  for  no  imagination  can  conceive 
them,  we  shall  then  only  be  fft  to  judge  of  scenes  like  these ; 
what  the  meaning  of  that  which  is  called  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  really  is ;  what  it  is  to  expose  our  tieUow-creatures  to  be 
thus  Mghtfully  transformed  into  beings  no  longer  human ;  and 
we  shall  then  be  competent  to  estimate,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  I  make  the  observation,  what  it  is,  to  carry  political  mea. 
sares  by  calling  in  the  mere  physical  strength  of  the  people ; 
what  it  is,  to  exasperate  them  into  fiiry,  and  urge  them  on  to 
vengecmce,  whether  by  practising  on  their  base  or  ^pealing  to 
their  nobler  feelings ;  what  it  is  to  leave  them  to  consider  them- 
selves as  without  law  and  above  it ;  to  suppose  that  they  have 
a  right  to  make  an  insurrection  when  they  think  good,  while  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  clear  from  all  experience,  that  there  is  no- 
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thing  in  savage  cruelty  like  men  expoeed  to  the  delirium  of  civil 
or  religious  hate;  and  then,  ahove  all,  we  shall  be  fitted  to 
judge  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  counsels  of  those  who  are 
so  ready  on  all  occasions  to  urge  every  thing  on  to  violence, 
precipitation,  and  force ;  who  turn  away  from  all  proposals  of 
conciliation  and  forbearance ;    who  despise  all  sentiments  of 
caution ;  who  are  impetuous,  irritable,  and  daring ;  who  will 
make  no  sacrifices  to  the  opinions  or  interests  of  others;  and 
who  do  not  scruple  about  their  means,  if  they  think  their  end 
good.    I  speak  not  of  men  whose  proper  element  is  tumult,  who 
seem  able,  in  some  unnatural  manner,  to  behold  the  sheddmg  of 
blood  without  emotion.     I  speak  not  of  Danton  or  others ;  they 
are  fiends  in  human  shape,  and  we  need  say  no  more  of  them. 
I  speak  of  men  like  Earbarouz,  and  even  Yergniaud,  and  the 
other  Girondists,  men  of  very  enlightened  and  very  powerful 
minds,  and  I  would  say  of  such  men  (and  they  are  continually  ap- 
pearing in  every  country,  wherever  their  voice  can  be  heard),  that 
scenes  like  these  are  to  be  their  warning  and  admonition,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  suppose,  that  all  means  are  lawful  to  pro- 
cure an  end  because  that  end  is  lawful.     Making  the  best  of 
their  case,  and  as  far  as  they  are  actuated  by  moral  considera- 
tions, it  is  the  custom  for  men  like  these  to  conceive  anything 
justifiable  which  may,  according  to  their  notions,  ultimately 
produce  the  general  good ;  they  resolve  every  thing  (as  do  the 
J'rench  popular  historians)  into  a  calculation  of  utility,  and  full 
of  their  principle,  and  inattentive  to  its  proper  interpretation ; 
they  weigh,  in  a  sort  of  sacrilegious  balance,   present  crime 
against  future  happiness ;  they  dye  the  hands  of  a  populace  in 
blood,  that  their  country  hereafter  may  have  a  better  system  of 
rule;   they  unchain  the  savage  passions  of  mankind;     they 
destroy  their  moral  feelings,  to  take  the  chance  of  future  law 
and  order ;  and  they  regularly  sit,  and  calmly  plan  and  organize 
a  bloody  insurrection,  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the  result,  as  an 
allowable  means  of  clearing  away  the  government  they  see  before 
them.     Of  such  proceedings  no  one,  as  I  have  just  said,  can  teU 
the  result ;  but  be  the  result  what  it  may,  this  is  not  the  w^ay 
in  which  mankind  can  be  served,  this  is  not  to  understand  the 
doctrine  of  utility,  and  it  is  to  caricature,  not  exemplify   it. 
Society  can  never  be  safe,  countries  can  never  be  reformed,  the 
cause  of  improvement  can  never  be  patronized,  or  even    tole- 
rated, by  people  of  influence  or  good  sense,  if  men  in  pursuit  of 
their  political  ends,  and  imder  the  influence  of  their  supposed 
patriotism,  are  not  to  hesitate  about  their  means ;  if  they  are  to 
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allow  themselves,  while  they  refer  every  thing  to  utility,  to 
sink  the  consideration  of  all  present  crimes  and  horrors  for  th« 
sake  of  future  good ;  a  future  good,  of  which  they,  in  their  own 
inflamed  and  enthusiastic  state  of  mind,  are  to  constitute  them- 
selves the  judges,  and  which,  at  all  events,  they  have  no  right 
whatever,  in  this  manner,  at  least,  to  attempt  to  procure. 

As  in  private  dissensions  there  are  points  at  which  every  sane 
mind  stops ;  as  we  do  not  poison  our  opponents,  or  assassinate 
them  in  the  dark,  whatever  may  have  heen  their  conduct,  and 
however  they  may  be  the  objects  of  our  just  indignation  f  so  in 
puVic  concerns — the  reformation  of  the  state,  the  resistance  to 
a  bad  government,  the  management  of  a  revolution  (if  any  charge 
so  awful  should  be  at  all  within  our  competence),  on  all  such 
occasions  there  are  points,  there  are  landmarks  and  boundaries^ 
at  which  we  must  necessarily  stop.  Crimes  we  must  not  com- 
mit ;  horrors  and  atrocities  are  not  to  be  our  expedients ;  these 
are  to  be  banished  at  once  as  pollutions,  to  which  we  are  not  to 
familiarize  our  thoughts  for  a  moment.  Our  country,  if  she  is 
to  be  served  at  all,  must  be  served  in  some  other  manner,  for 
she  can  never  be  served  in  this, — this  is  not  the  worship  to  be 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  Liberty.  "  0  Liberty  !"  said  M*.  Roland, 
as  she  looked  at  the  statue  of  Liberty,  just  at  the  moment  she 
was  to  be  herself  executed,  "  0  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  have 
been  perpetrated  in  thy  name  !*'  It  will  be  ever  thus.  She  had 
herself  heard  of  insurrections  without  reprobating  them.  The 
enlightened  men,  who  with  real  aspirations  after  their  country's 
welfare,  the  first  patriots,  who  first  allow  crimes  to  be  perpe- 
trated, forget  that  they  are  thus  setting  examples  which  are 
sure  to  be  followed  by  men  at  every  turn,  even  more  and  more 
lawless  and  inhuman ;  they  forget  that  crimes  produce  crimes, 
with  accelerated  fury  and  enhanced  guilt ;  that  the  man  who  in 
private  life  becomes  even  a  murderer,  or  in  public  life,  like  Ro- 
bespierre, even  a  monster  and  a  destroyer  of  his  species,  only 
becomes  so,  because  he  proceeds  from  step  to  step,  because  he 
has  not  originally  stopped  in  time,  because  he  has  not  had,  from 
the  first,  landmarks  in  his  mind  of  right  and  wrong,  of  guilt 
and  innocence,  which  his  mind  is  on  no  account  ever  to  be  suf- 
fered to  pass.  ** 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  good  intentions  of  men ;  that  they 
endeavoured,  at  least,  well ;  that  their  feelings  were  benevolent ; 
that  they  were  disinterested  and  pure ;  that  they  had  hoped 
better  of  mankind.  Excuses  of  this  kind  come  too  late.  Crimes 
have  been  committed,  horrors  and  atrocities  have  been  witnessed ; 
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their  Bevolation  fiedlfl ;  a  country  has  been  stain^  for  ever  in 
the  annalfl  of  mankind ;  the  saered  cause  of  liberty  has  been 
made  an  object  of  suspicion  and  tenor  to  the  wise  and  good, 
and  that  for  erer.  These  are  the  eyents,  these  the  results ;  and 
they  are  the  guilty  men,  they,  first  and  principally,  who  have 
tampered  with  their  own  moral  feelings,  who  have  not  recoiled 
with  instinctiye  abhorrence  from  the  first  approach  and  view  of 
crimes  and  bloodshed,  and  who  have  adopted  counsels  which  could 
only  lead  to  scenes  like  these ;  scenes  which  it  has  been  our 
melancholy  office  to  shadow  out  thus  indistinctly  to  your  reflec- 
tion ;^  scenes  which  soon  exhaust  the  sensibility  of  those  ^ho 
attempt  to  follow  them ;  degradations  to  our  common  nature, 
sufferings,  agonies,  abominations,  which  the  mind  must  not  be 
pennitteii  to  conoeiTe  nor  the  tongue  to  telL 


LECTURE   XXXI. 

MASSACRES  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

StTCH  observations  as  we  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  on 
the  subject  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  its  moral  and  political 
consequences,  were  but  too  dreadMly  illustrated  by  the  scenes 
that  followed.  Barbaroux  had  not  called  up  the  Marseillois  in 
vain ;  the  Girondists  succeeded  in  their  object  of  dethroning  the 
king.  You  will  see  what  passed  in  the  Legislative  Aasembly : 
Yergniaud  brought  in  his  decree :  a  Nationid  Convention  ^prasto 
be  <mlled,  and  the  king  ]NX>yisionally  suspended,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  and  the  royal  family  were  lodged  prisoners  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Whatever,  tiierefore,  were  their  objects,  the  Girondists 
could  meet  witii  no  Airther  resistance  firom  the  power  of  the 
court ;  and  they  had  only  to  recall  their  three  proscribed  minis- 
ters, Eoland,  Servan,  and  Olavi^,  and  defend  their  oountry, 
and  reform  its  constitution,  in  the  manner  they  thought  best. 

But  the  victory  thus  obtained  over  the  royal  power  had  been 
purchased  too  dearly ;  it  had  been  obtained  by  mixing  them- 
selves with  the  Jacobins ;  by  assimilating  themselves  to  these 
furious  men  in  their  opinions,  and  theit  practice ;  by  making 
speeches,  by  adopting  and  proposing  motions  favourable  to  theii 
views ;  by  preparing  the  way  for  counsels  of  violence  and  blood; 
by  indifference  to  principle ;  by  forgetting  the  nature  of  their 
means,  while  ardent  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends ;  and 
this  was  to  purchase  their  victory  too  dearly.    It  must  ever  be 
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BO.  This  species  of  ccmduct  had  been  unhappily  too  much  the 
fault  of  the  patriots  from  the  first;  and  the  Girondists,  like  their 
predecessors,  were  destined  afterwards  to  witness,  and  them- 
selves to  feel,  the  effects  of  all  their  desertions  of  duty,  their 
flattery  of  the  populace,  and  their  lawlesB  measures  of  the  20th 
of  June  and  10th  of  August. 

For  you  will  now  see  in  the  histories,  first  what  miserable 
scenes  were  witnessed  with  regard  to  the  iinfortnnate  Swiss,  who 
had  survived  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries ;  and  you  will  next  see 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  itself,  totally  overshadowed  and  set 
aside  by  the  new  commune,  which  you  may  remember,  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  10th,  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
existing  commune,  sent  for  Mandat  from  the  palace,  and  mur- 
dered him  on  the  staircase.  And  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  few  weeks  more,  you  will  have  to  hear  of  atrocities, 
such  as  no  age  and  country  had  ever  before  exhibited :  men  re- 
gularly mEissacred  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds,  day  after 
'  day,  for  four  days  together ;  the  city  of  Paris  looking  on,  and 
the  Assembly  not  succeeding  in  any  efforts  they  were  able  or 
willing  to  make,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  scenes  of  guilt  and  horror. 

These  are  very  dreadful  illustrations  of  such  observations,  as 
we  have  made,  of  the  manner  in  which  men  may  be  hurried  on, 
from  one  crime  to  another,  the  loss  of  all  moral  sensibility  that 
soon  takes  place  in  the  mind  that  has  onoe  submitted  to  a  guilty 
impulse,  and  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the  principle  of 
the  public  good  is  to  be  appealed  to,  more  particularly  in  sea- 
sons of  a  revolutionary  nature ;  the  principle  itself  being  indis- 
putable, the  principle  of  benevolence,  and  a  moral  principle, 
but  one,  the  nature  and  application  of  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  properly  to  understand,  and  very  easy  to  mistake. 

The  Girondists  and  others,  though  ready  to  accomplish  their 
measure,  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  by  the  insurrection  of 
«the  10th  of  August,  or  by  any  violation  of  law  and  order  that 
might  be  necessary,  were  desirous  to  have  law  and  order  restored, 
-when  they  had  effected  their  purpose ;  and  therefore  it  was 
among  the  first  objects  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  get  rid  of 
the  new  commune,  which  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August, 
had  erected  itself  in  so  illegal  a  manner.  To  this,  however,  the 
commune  itself  was  not  disposed  to  agree ;  and  the  first  great 
subject  to  which  your  attention  should  be  directed,  is  the  struggle 
between  the  commune  and  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  attemptedj^  as  you  will  see,  to  create  a  firesh 
commune,  and  in  a  regular  manner.    But  no ;  the  existing  com- 
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mane  maintained  its  usurpation,  and  came  forward  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Assembly,  full  of  that  sentiment  which  we  haTe 
noticed,  as  so  liable  to  be  abused  and  misapplied.  You  will  see 
all  through  the  address,  that  the  plea  of  the  public  good  was 
thought  a  sufficient  solution  of  erery  difficulty.  Identifying 
themselves  with  the  people,  taking  that  question,  as  usual,  for 
granted,  the  commone  in  their  adckess  to  Ihe  Assembly  observed: 
**  The  people,  obliged  to  watch  over  its  own  safety,  has  provided 
for  it  by  its  delegates :  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures  to  save  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  those, 
whom  it  has  chosen  for  its  magistrates,  should  have  that  pleni- 
tude of  power  which  befits  the  sovereign.  When  the  people 
have  saved  the  country,  when  you  have  decreed  a  Nationcd  Con- 
vention, what  have  you  to  do  but  to  attend  to  their  wishes  ? 
Are  you  afraid  of  reposing  on  the  wisdom  of  the  people,  who 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  country,  a  safety  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  them  ?" 

This  was  the  language ;  and  the  address  ended  by  desiring 
that  no  new  commune  should  be  attempted.  The  Assembly  gave 
way.  Its  leading  statesmen  and  orators  had  promoted,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and  the 
commune,  so  instrumental  in  its  success,  could  not  now  be  put 
down.  But  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  was  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  a  great  kingdom  thus  reduced — to  be  rivalled,  or 
rather  themselves  to  be  put  down  by  a  set  of  nightly  ruffianf^, 
who  assume  the  municipal  authority,  and  begin  their  proceed- 
ings by  sending  for  the  existing  commandant,  and  shooting  him 
as  he  leaves  their  room,  that  they  may  appoint  another  more 
fitted  for  their  purposes. 

From  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  first  result  of  the 
saciifices  that  had  been  made  to  procure  the  events  connected 
with  it,  was,  that  the  commune  of  Paris  became  the  true  sove- 
reign, under  the  direction,  chiefly,  of  Danton,  Tallien,  Manuel, 
and  Robespierre ;  and  that  the  National  Assembly  might  be  said 
to  have  expired.  These  were,  indeed,  but  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows.  We  are  at  last  to  be  conducted  to  the  massacres  of 
September.  But  the  revolutionary  march  of  lawless  men,  the 
struggle  between  the  Assembly  and  the  commune,  is  among  the 
lessons  of  these  times ;  and  the  student  must,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  observe  it  very  carefully.  The  commune  having 
maintained  its  usurped  existence,  the  two  great  points  to  be  next 
accomplished  were,  first  to  get  possession  of  the  police,  and  then 
to  erect  a  revolutionary  tribimal.  All  power,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  would  be  thus  lodged  in  their  hands. 
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The  way  had  been  prepared  for  them,  unfortunately,  as  I  have 
aLready.  remarked,  by  all  the  deviations  from  the  law,  on  the 
usual  plea  of  necessity  and  the  public'good,  of  which  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  itself  had  been  guilty ;  and  these  bad  men  of 
the  commune  availed  themselves  of  the  faults  that  had  been 
thus  committed.  All  their  measures. were  carried ;  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  of  the  17th  of  August  was  established ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  commune  was  placed  that  iron  sceptre  which 
80  long  weighed  down  and  crushed  into  total  insignificance,  and 
the  most  unparalleled  wretchedness,  the  insulted  and  suffering 
people  of  this  unhappy  kingdom. 

In  my  first  sketch  of  the  lecture  I  am  now  delivering,  I  had 
employed  many  pages  in  endeavouring  to  give  you  some  general 
notion  of  the  struggle,  that  for  some  time  existed,  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  commune,  in  fact,  between  the  Girondists  and 
the  Jacobins ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  omit  them,  or  my  lecture 
would  be  too  long.  But  you  ought  carefully  to  study  this  part 
of  the  subject,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 

In  general,  you  will  now  understand  that  the  commune  entirely 
prevaHed.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  soon  proceeded  to  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  commune,  Danton  and  others. 

lloyaUsts  and  conspirators,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  10th  of 
August,  were  seized  and  put  to  deadi ;  some  of  them  under  very 
affecting  circumstances. 

But  the  danger  of  the  country,  and  the  approach  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  enabled  Danton  to  call  aloud  for  measures  still 
more  furious,  and  the  tribunal  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence  still 
more  revolting. 

On  the  26th,  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Longwy  had 
reached  Paris,  and  the  general  agitation  was  extreme.  Danton 
was  instantly  in  motion,  and  on  the  2Bth  he  came  to  the  Assem-^ 
bly,  and  required  a  decree  for  domiciliary  visits  all  over  the 
kingdom,  with  pain  of  death  to  all  who  obstructed  the  officers 
employed.  "  We  must  have  a  national  convulsion,"  he  said, 
*'  to  make  these  despots  fall  back ;  the  people  must  be  rolled  in 
mass  upon  the  enemy,  and  exterminate  them  at  one  blow ;  and 
at  the  same  time  all  conspirators  must  be  secured,  and  put  into 
a  state  which  will  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  hurt  us." 

These  last  words  had  but  too  fearful  a  meaning.  The  Assem- 
bly, terrified  and  subdued,  assented  to  the  requisition,  and  passed 
thiB  decree.  The  immediate  consequences  were  so  dreadful,  thaf, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  history,  the  Assembly  made  an  attempt  at 
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resiBtanoe,  and  an  effort  for  the  formation  of  a  new  oommnne, 
but  in  Tain.  From  the  evening  of  the  29th  the  domiciliary 
▼isits  were  commenced.  Every  one  who  had  belonged  to  the 
court,  by  employment^  by  rank,  by  attendances  at  the  Tuileries; 
every  one  who  had  on  any  occasion  appeared  to  be  a  roytdist; 
every  one,  of  whatever  party,  who  had  any  enemy  base  and 
cowardly  enough  to  denounce  him ;  all  such  men  were  thrown 
into  the  prisons  and  places  of  confinement,  to  the  amount,  it  is 
understood,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  individuals. 

The  dreadful  massacres  of  September,  that  you  have  heard 
of,  you  will  now  perceive,  are  fast  approaching ;  the  prisons  ans 
filled,  domiciliary  visits  begun,  terror  the  order  of  the  day. 
You  will  observe,  as  you  read,  those  lurid  flashes,  the  heavy 
clouds,  and  the  muttering  thunder  in  the  horizon,  which  tou 
certainly  portend  some  tempest  in  which  you  are  to  see  the  com- 
munity overwhelmed.  Tou  will  observe  its  progress,  as  it  comes 
nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  speeches  of  Danton,  the  Jupiter  of  the 
storm — 

<<  MediH  nimbomm  in  noete,  cornier  | 

Fnlmina  molitnr  dextrfli :  quo  maxima  mota 

Terra  tremit" 

Terror  everywhere  prevailed,  and  in  this  state  of  things  the 
Committee  of  General  Defence,  that  had  been  formed  in  the  As- 
sembly, summoned  a  meeting,  and  called  to  its  assistance  the 
executii)«  council,  to  deliberate  on  providing  means 'for  the  pub- 
lic safety.     The  moment  was  critical.     Servan,  the  minister  of 
war,  had  no  confidence,  he  said,  in  the  protection  of  the  armies, 
and  saw  not  how  Dumourier  could  make  oaf  stand.     There  was 
nothing,  he  conceived,  between  the  enemy  and  Paris;  and  others 
thought  with  him,  and  it  was  proposed  to  call  out  the  population 
of  Paris  to  fight  the  battie  of  despair,  and  to  place  them  between 
the  invaders  and  all  the  constituted  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional sovereignty,  who  were  to  retire  to  Saumur.     Such  was 
the  general  notion  of  the  council ;  but  Yergniaud  and  Gaudet 
very  properly  combatted  all  idea  of  qiiitting  Paris,  and  the  ter- 
rible Danton  was  now  heard  in  words,  that  are  but  too  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  these  unhappy  times. 

"  They  propose  to  you  to  quit  Paris,"  «aid  he,  "  but  you 
surely  are  not  to  be  told,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  enemy  Paris 
is  France,  and  that  to  yield  them  that  point  is  to  yield  them 
the  Eevolution ;  to  fall  back,  is  in  us  at  once  to  destroy  our- 
selves. We  must  here  then  maintain  ourselves,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  it  is  by  a  bold  daring  that  we  xnust 
>save  ourselJires, 
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''  The  lOtli.  of  August  has  divided  us  (we  must  not  dissemble 
our  situation)  into  republicans  and  royalists;  the  latter  very 
numerouSy  the  former  not  so.  We  then,  we  the  republicans, 
are  between  two  fires :  we  have  the  enemy  without,  the  royalists 
within.  There  is  now  secretly  sitting  in  Paris  a  royalist  direc- 
tory, that  is  in  correspondence  with  &e  Prussian  army :  to  tell 
you  where  it  is  sitting,  and  how  composed,  the  place,  and  the 
people,  this  is  quite  impossible  for  ministers  to  do,  but  to  dis- 
concert its  plans,  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive  correspond- 
ence with  the  stranger,  it  is  necessary,  yes,  it  is  necessary  to 
strike  terror  into  the  royalists." 

At  these  words,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  a  significant 
gesture,  consternation  was  painted  in  every  countenance. 

**  Yes,"  rejoined  Danton,  "  it  is  necessary,  I  tell  you,  to 
strike  terror  into  them  ;  the  first  and  the  indispensable  l^ing  of 
all  others,  is  to  maintain  yourselves  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  not  by 
wasting  yourselves  in  combats,  where  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
you  may  or  may  not  prevail,  that  you  can  here  succeed.'* 

A  sort  of  stupor  spread  itself  over  the  Assembly ;  not  a  word 
was  added ;  and  every  one  retired,  without  seeing,  very  clearly, 
or  daring  well  to  examine,  what  might  be  the  intentions  of  the 
minister. 

The  historian  Thiers,  who  is  not  a  little  disposed  to  favour 
his  countrymen,  whenever  it  is  possible,  and  sometimes  when  it 
'        is  not,  continues  at  this  point  of  the  history  to  give  his  readers 
I       information,  which  coming  ftom  him,  and  more  particularly  as 
J        he  is  an  able  writer,  and  among  the  last  writers,  must  be  re- 
^       ceived  as  authentic  and  the  best ;  and  he  confirms  the  general 
I       notion  entertained  by  all  prior  writers  and  historians,  that  the 
^        massacres  wbich  you  are  now  to  read  of,  were  not  a  mere  blind, 
senseless  ebullition  of  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  a  few  savage  mis- 
'        creacits,  suddenly  starting  out  from  amidst  the  low  populace  of 
Parity  but  were  actually  the  result  of  a  regular  plan,  prepared 
*'       and  organized  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  by  men  who  were 
^        legislators  and  magistrates,  by  Danton  and  his  associates. 
^  *'  Danton,"  he  says,  **  immediately  after  the  speech  I  have 

^  alluded  to,  repaired  to  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  formed  by 
the  commune,  that  disposed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  person 
'"'•  of  every  citizen,  and  where  Marat  reigned  in  triumph ;  and 
r  there  were  meditated  by  Danton,  in  conjunction  with  Marat  and 
^"  others,  whom  the  historian  mentions,  those  projects  of  horror 
"^^  which  now  are  to  occupy  your  attention,  directed  against  those 
1^       unhappy  men,  who  had  been  lately  crowded  into  every  plj^ce  of 
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confinement  in  Paris.  Danton,"  says  the  historian,  "  lent  all 
his  fearless  energy  to  assist  the  dreadful  reveries  (as  they  are 
called  very  strangely  hy  t^e  historian)  of  Marat;  and  they 
formed  a  plot,  of  which  many  other  ages  have  given  examples, 
but  which  can  no  longer,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury," he  says,  "  be  explained  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  manners. 

"  Maillard,  who  had  already  made  such  a  figure  on  the  days 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  collected  about  him  a  band  of 
low  wretches  equal  to  uny  enormity  ;  of  this  band  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  head ;  and  if  we  may  credit,"  says  the  historian, 
**  a  late  communication  that  has  been  made  to  the  public,  he 
was  desired  to  keep  himself  ready  to  act  at  the  first  signal,  to 
place  himself  where  he  might  be  useful,  provide  executioners, 
take  precautions  to  prevent  the  cries  of  the  victims  from  being 
heard,  engage  carts  to  carry  away  the  bodies,  quick  lime  for 
interment ;  these  and  other  horrible  preparations  are  mentioned. 

*'  But  from  this  instant,"  continues  the  historian,  **  the  notion 
of  some  terrible  execution  that  was  to  take  place  ever3'w^here 
prevailed ;  the  relatives  of  those  detained  in  the  prisons  were  in 
agonies ;  and  the  plot,  like  that  of  the  1 0th  of  August,  that  of 
the  20th  of  June,  and  every  other  that  had  preceded  it,  was  in  a 
general  manner  already  known.  Everywhere  it  was  continually 
repeated,  that  it  was  necessary,  by  a  dreadful  example,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  conspirators,  who,  fr^m  the  depths  of  their 
prisons,  kept  up  an  understanding,  it  was  said,  with  the  enemy  ; 
everywhere  the  slowness  of  the  tribunal  that  was  to  punish  tiie 
criminals  of  the  10th  of  August  was  complained  of,  and  a  more 
prompt  species  of  justice  was  loudly  demanded.  M.  de  Mont- 
morin  had  been  acquitted  by  the  tribunal  of  the  17th  of  August ; 
and  the  notion,  therefore,  was,  that  treason  was  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  might  be  sure  of  an  acquittal.  One 
of  those  condemned,  it  was  reported,  had  made  discoveries, 
**  that  the  prisoners  were  to  escape  in  the  night  from  their  dun- 
geons, arm  themselves,  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  exercise 
every  sort  of  vengeance,  and,  at  length,  set  the  king  and  royal 
family  free,  and  throw  open  Paris  to  the  Prussians  (such  was 
the  general  understanding) ;  and  yet,"  says  the  historian,  very 
properly,  **  during  all  this  time,  those  who  were  detained  and 
accused  were  trembling  for  their  existence,  their  relations  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  consternation,  and  the  king  and  royal  family, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Tower  of  the  Temple,  had  no  expectation 
but  that  of  death." 
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^^  These  are  the  instructive  parts  of  history ;  instructiye,  how- 

^f  ever  revolting.  A  plot  is  first  supposed,  and  when  the  plot  is 
'^  once  taken  for  granted,  it  is  easy  to  accuse,  try,  and  convict  the 
±  most  innocent  persons  (the  same  was  the  process  in  the  days  of 
^  our  own  Charles  II.),  and  absurdities  the  most  ridiculous  are 
^  on  these  occasions  believed — ^prisoners  storming  a  capital,  or  any 
other.  It  could  not  be  that  Danton  and  his  associates  gave  a 
^  moment's  credence  to  the  follies  they  propagated. 
.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  by  what  motives,  by  what  species 

of  reasonings,  beings  like  ourselves,  human  beings,  could  ever 
arrive  at  such  a  project,  as  the  mass^re,  in  cold  blood,  of  many 
hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatures,  then  helpless  and  confined 
in  the  prisons  of  the  city.  Plunder,  power,  personal  ambition, 
impatience  of  opposition,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  revolu- 
tion, these  may  have  been  among  their  motives,  but  undoubt- 
edly with  them  were  mixed  a  ruthless,  cowardly  anxiety  about 
their  own  personal  safety.  Their  notion  must  have  been  to 
plunge  their  country  so  deep  in  guilt,  that  no  mercy  could  be 
expected  from  the  allied  powers ;  no  desertion  J&om  the  com- 
mune and  from  the  Jacobin  party  practicable ;  no  possibility  of 
^  distinguishing  them  from  others,  and  making  them  a  separate 
sacrifice ;  no  delivering  up  of  offenders,  like  themselves,  pos- 
sible ;  no  recoil  from  iSie  Bevolution  ;  no  composition  with  roy- 
^.  alty  to  be  thought  of.  Death  or  the  repulse  of  the  invaders 
^  the  only  alternative ;  no  other  chance,  hope,  or  prospect ;  no 
^  other  safety  to  be  supposed  by  the  people  for  their  countiy  or 
^        tliemselves. 

i'  This  was  most  probably  the  main  reasoning  or  impulse  of 

^  these  dreadful  men ;  and  it  is  a  most  appalling  specimen  of  the 
^  •  manner  in  which  men  may  abandon  all  consideration  of  the 
<  means  they  resort  to ;  of  the  manner  in  which  the  feelings  and 
*  reasonings  of  the  atrocious  being  who  is  going  to  commit  a 
6  murder  may  be  realized,  not  by  one  desperate  man  but  by  many, 
p  and  those,  legislators  and  magistrates,  openly  acting  upon  them 
i  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  a  great  city,  in  the  face  of  the  world 
t  and  of  posterity,  and  that  for  many  days  together.  Never  was 
i  there  a  specimen  of  what  the  human  mind  may  be  brought  to, 
t  BO  awful;  never  was  there  a  lesson  to  human  nature,  so 
i         tremendous. 

1  The  1st  of  September  came;  and  it  was  then  reported,  that 

Verdun,  like  Longwy,  had  been  treacherously  surrendered. 
Danton  therefore  got  a  decree  from  the  commime,  that  the 
tocsin  should  sound  and  the  alarm  guns  be  fired,  and  that 
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eyery  oitken  Bhonld  the  next  day  appear  in  anns  in  the 
Champ  de  Man,  and  the  day  following  march  to  Yerdan. 
Every  one  saw  that  hy  these  preparations  more  was  meant  than 
a  levy  en  masse ;  and  circumstances  occurred  to  confirm  such 
conclusions. 

Madame  Fausse-Lendry  was  determined  to  share  the  captivity 
of  her  uncle.  ''  You  are  wrong/'  said  Sergent,  who  was  one 
of  the  associates  of  Danton,  '*  you  are  wrong ;  the  prisons  are 
not  safe." 

The  2nd  of  September  was  a  Sunday,  and  all  Paris  was  in  the 
streets :  the  enemy  was  expected  in  three  days.  The  commune 
reported  to  the  Assembly  the  measures  taken  for  the  common 
defence ;  Yergniaud  called  forth  all  his  eloquence  to  show  his 
countrymen  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  from  sudden 
panic.  To  the  measures  which  he  proposed,  Danton  rose  and 
added  others,  that  every  citizen  should  be  obliged,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  serve  in  person,  or  give  up  his  arms.  **  To  oonquer, 
to  annihilate  the  enemy,  nothing  is  wanting,"  he  cried,  **  but 
to  be  bold  and  daring ;  dare-*dare-~never  cease  to  dare." 

Danton  was  rapturously  applauded,  and  the  Assembly  decreed 
what  he  had  proposed,  and  that  all  who  impeded  the  ordeni  of 
the  executive  power  should  be  declared  deserving  of  death :  and 
this  was,  in  fact,  to  confer  the  power  of  life  and  death  on  the 
executive  council,  or  rather  on  Danton,  who  took  upon  him- 
self the  whole  exercise  of  it.     Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  this 
dreadful  man  and  his  dreadftil  associates.     Agitation,  anxiety, 
alarm,  were  everywhere  in  the  streets ;  but  in  the  prisons  the 
most  profouhd  sensation  of  dismay ;  the  different  gaolers  seemed 
in  some  inexplicable  state  of  consternation ;  dinner  had  been 
served  two  hours  sooner  than  usual ;  the  knives  removed ;  and 
when  questions  were  naturally  asked  for  the  reason  of  such  un- 
expected occurrences,  no  answer  could  be  obtained.     But  the 
g^nerale  was  at  last  heard  to  beat,  the  tocsin  to  sound,  and  the 
alarm  guns  to  fire,  and  the  truth  began  to  be  but  too  apparent. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time,  about  two  o'clock,  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  there  were  at?  the  Hotel  de  Yille  some  priests,  -who 
had  been  arrested  and  detained  there  till  they  could  (very  ille- 
gally) be  sent  to  prison.  By  accident  or  design,  this  was  the 
moment  chosen  for  transferring  them  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other :  they  were  put  into  coaches,  escorted  (a  sad  escort)  by  the 
Breton  Federates  and  the  Marseillois ;  they  were  slowly  moved 
along,  and  surrounded  and  insulted  by  the  crowding  populace. 
**  Here/'  said  the  Marseillois,  **  here  are  the  conspirators  ^w^ho 
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ni  are  to  cat  the  throats  of  our^ives  and  children  while  we  are  on 

?ak  the  frontiers/'     Amid  these  ominous  insults  they  reach  at  length 

otl  the  prison  of  the  Ahbaye,  and  there  they  find  an  immense  crowd 

[]if  already  assembled.     Maillard  is  arrived  and  ready ;  the  door  is 

opened,  and  the  first  priest  is  getting  out,  when  he  is  instantly 

1^  dispatched  by  a  thousand  wounds ;  the  secpnd  shrinks  back  into 

fii  the  carriage,  but  is  pulled  out  by  force,  and  dispatched  also ;  the 

0t  two  remaining  in  like  manner ;  and  the  assassins  then  fly  from  the 

carriage  they  have  thus  emptied,  to  fall  upon  those  that  follow. 

,ji:  Twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-four  priests  are  thus,  one  by  one, 

ggg  murdered  in  the  midst  of  the  bowlings  of  the  infuriated  populace. 

0  "  It  was  at  this  moment/'  says  the  historian  Thiers,  **  that 

^:  Billaud-Yarennes  appeared.     He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 

il  the  commune,  and  the  most  ferocious  and  shameless  of  all  the  con- 

^1  spirators ;  he  came  invested  with  his  official  scarf,  walked  through 

yp  the  blood  and  the  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  court  of  the  prison 

L  was  covered,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  assassins,  '  People,' 

he  cried,  *  people,  thou  hast  sacrificed  thine  enemies,  and  thou 

hast  done  thy  duly.'     Another  murderous  voice  was  now  heard, 

'^  the  voice  of  Maillard,  '  But  here  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 

'^  done ;  let  us  go  to  Carmes.' 

a.,  **  In  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  had  been  shut  up,  as  a 

. .  place  of  confinement,  two  hundred  other  priests ;  and  these  un- 

\^^  happy  men  were  the  prey  that  these  monsters  now  expected. 

^..  "  In  this  manner  l^ese  days  of  the  massacre  began ;  and  how 

'^  they  could  be  continued  all  the  afternoon  and  night  of  this  2nd 

'.*\  of  September,  and  for  several  days  after,  is  inconceivable. 

^  '*  It  is  allowed  that  there  was  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds 

JV|  of  the  populace  who  were  seen  actively  engaged  in  these  labours 

^. ,  of  horror — the  rest  of  the  multitude  looked  on ;  but  so  did  all  those 

'^^  who  should  have  protected  the  community,  and  summoned  to 

^  their  aid  the  first  indignant  feelings  of  insidted  nature. 

J  '*  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  Fauchet  an* 

^1  ^  nounced  to  the  Assembly,  that  two  hundred  priests  had  been  mas- 

PPf5  sacred  at  the  church  of  the  Carmelites.     He,  or  rather  all  the 

^  ^J '  Assembly,  affected  not  to  know  that  the  blood  had  been  flowing 

ifi^j  in  the  prisons,  now  for  five  hours  together.    Commissioners  were, 

^^,  however,  appointed  to  go  and  calm  these  disorders.     The  depu- 

( ^  tation  returned  ;  and  the  report  that  their  organ,  Dussaux,  made, 

^^^  was  '  that  they  with  difficulty  had  got  to  ttie  doors  of  the  Ab- 

^)JJ  baye ;  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  heard;  that 

Ik  they  had  some  of  them  mounted  on  chairs ;  that  M.  Bazire  had  at- 

por  tempted  by  a  feint,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  to  gain  an  audience, 
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all  in  vain  ;  that  thej  had  spoken  in  ereiy  direction  to  every 
one  that  waB  near  them,  but  that  the  pacific  intentions  of  those 
vhom  they  had  influenced  by  their  remonstrances  could  not  be 
communicated  to  the  thousands  that  were  assembled ;  and  that 
they  therefore  retired,  and  the  darkness  prevented  them  from 
further  seeing  what  next  ensued.' 

**  And  this  report  being  made,  the  Assembly,'*  says  the  histo- 
rian, '*  was  satidied,  and  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

Such  was  the  Assembly. 

But  this  was  not  all.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  next  day, 
about  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  the  commune  appeared  at 
the  bar.  <*  Gentlemen,*'  said  the  orator,  Truchon,  "  the  prisons 
are  now  for  the  most  part  empty ;  about  four  hundred  prisoners 
have  perished  at  the  prison  of  La  Force ;  I  dismissed  those  who 
were  confined  for  debt,  and  afterwards  the  women ;  at  St.  F^lagie 
I  did  the  same.*' 

These  were,  I  suppose,  thought  acts  of  humanity,  to  be  put  to 
the  credit  of  the  account.  And  to  Truchon  succeeded  Tallien, 
who  took  but  too  distinguished  a  part  in  these  horrible  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  massacres  continued  through  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
September ;  and  to  finish  the  disgrace  of  the  French  nation,  and 
the  character  of  the  instigators  of  these  enormities,  there  actu- 
ally appears,  among  the  common  documents  of  history,  a  circular 
address  of  the  3rd  of  September,  which  was  countersigned  by 
Danton,  then  the  executive  minister  of  justice,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  by  Duplaine,  Sergent, 
Marat,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  six,  and  sent  to  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  kingdom,  and  which  concludes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

''  Aware  that  hordes  of  barbarians  are  advancing  against  us, 
the  commune  of  Paris  hasten  to  inform  their  brothers  of  all  the 
departments,  that  a  number  of  the  ferocious  conspirators  confined 
in  the  prisons  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  people — an  act  of 
justice,  which  appeared  to  them  indispensable, — to  restrain  by 
terror  those  legions  of  traitors  lurking  within  the  walls,  at  the 
moment  that  the  citizens  were  going  to  march  against  the  enemy ; 
and  no  doubt  the  whole  nation,  after  the  long  series  of  treasons 
which  have  led  them  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  will  be  eager  to 
adopt  these  means,  so  useful  and  so  necessary,  and  all  the  French 
will  cry,  like  the  Parisians,  *  Let  us  march  against  the  enemy, 
but  do  not  let  us  leave  behind  us  these  brigands  to  cut  the  throats 
of  our  wives  and  children.' " 
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'ihere  is  here  no  concealment  of  the  great  revolting  fact  which 
history  commemorates,  that  men  were  put  to  death  hy  public 
authority ;  it  is  openly  ayowed  in  a  general  manner ;  history 
supplies  only  the  details.  Seven  known  and  acting  function- 
aries at  the  time,  here  distinctly  state  a  reason  to  justify  this  enor- 
mous proceeding ;  they  distinctly  recommend  it  to  the  imitation 
of  all  the  departments  of  France,  to  men  whom  they  call  their 
.  brothers,  and  they  sign  their  names  to  the  document.  We  have 
here  the  regular  organization  of  an  extensive  system  of  murder, 
thus  generally  intimated  and  proposed  to  the  whole  of  a  great 
kingdom  in  this  amazing  state  paper,  actually  drawn  up  and 
sent  on  the  day  after  the  massacres  had  begun  (on  the  3rd),  and 
followed  up,  and  all  its  unspeakable  ef&ontery  of  guilt  immedi- 
ately after  illustrated,  by  three  more  days  of  these  scenes  of  au- 
thorized and  savage  cruelty,  continually  repeated  and  renewed  in 
a  manner  of  which  no  human  nature,  and  no  possible  portion  of 
civilized  man,  could  have  been  conceived  capable. 

We  will  now  pause  for  a  moment,  before  we  proceed  fiurther 
in  any  allusion  to  the  facts  of  these  days  of  September. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  nature, 
but  it  may  be  one  of  the  many  moral  trials  to  which  the  great 
Almighty  Master  has  subjected  us,  that  there  is  no  case  or  cause 
so  bad,  that  some  plea  or  other  may  not  be  urged  in  favour  of  it. 
On  every  occasion  there  is  a  sort  of  hearing  to  be  gone  through ; 
and  often,  while  our  hearts  are  boiling  over  with  indignation, 
we  are  required  to  listen  to  some  apology  or  defence,  some  rea- 
soning that  is  urged,  to  stay  us  in  our  career,  and  temper  our  ab- 
horrence. We  are  even  confronted  with  argument,  and  called 
upon  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  considerations  that  may  be 
produced  in  opposition  to  what  we  are  advancing,  and  we  are 
admonished  not  to  speak  in  a  manner  so  unqualified.  In  private 
and  in  public  we  have  a  misery  of  this  kind  continually  to  ex- 
perience. Leave  science  and  mathematics,  and  there  is  no  de- 
claimer  that  can  be  silenced,  if  it  please  him  to  go  on.  And  even 
on  this  subject  of  the  massacres  of  September,  something  of  the 
nature  we  are  now  describing  has  occurred. 

A  conspiracy,  as  you  have  already  heard,  was  pretended. 
Men  who  had  been  dragged  to  prison  were  to  start  up  from  their 
dungeons,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  destroy  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  left  Paris  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
Tallien  could  rise  up  in  his  place  in  the  Convention,  and  manu- 
factui*e  a  speech  out  of  such  absurdities.    He  had  even  the 
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efErohtery  to  pretend,  that  it  was  the  people  who  had  risen  up 
to  defend  themselves,  and  had  justly  avenged  themselves  of 
traitors  who  were  going  to  fall  upon  them.  There  are  those 
who  can  speak  even  to  this  hour,  as  if  they  thought  that  pro- 
ceedings l^e  these  saved  the  country,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
admitted. 

It  happens,  however,  that  history  on  tins  occasion  has  presented 
to  us  sufficient  materials  for  our  judgment,  and  we  need  not  be 
deceived.  All  eye-witnesses  at  the  time  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  among  others,  M*.  Boland  will  be  found  to  do,  jUl 
historians  are  agreed  on  the  main  points :  that  it  was  the  aged 
and  the  helpless  who  were  massacred ;  that  it  was  not  the  people, 
but  Danton  and  his  associates,  who  planned  and  executed  these 
murders ;  and  that  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  thought  proper 
to  retreat,  the  duke  did  so  for  reasons  very  different  from  any 
consideration  of  the  atrocities  that  had  been  committed  by  a 
gang  of  cut- throats  in  Paris.  These  atrocities  gave  him  his  best 
chance  of  success.  Had  they  occurred  still  earlier,  they  might 
have  enabled  La  Fayette  to  have  marched  his  army  to  have  put 
down  the  Jacobins  in  Paris ;  and  they  so  revolted  the  heart  of 
every  man,  that,  far  from  aiding  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution, 
they  long  united  all  Europe  against  it. 

I  turn  from  such  disgusting  pretences;  and  we  will  now 
attempt  some  further  detail  of  these  unnatural,  unmanly  pro- 
ceedings, not  of  heroes  and  defenders  of  their  country,  but  of 
base  and  cowardly  assassins.  You  must  know  what  they  were, 
that  proper  reflections  may  be  awakened  in  your  minds.  Never 
may  men  again  thus  profane  the  most  sacred  names,  the  most 
honourable  duties, — the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  defence  of 
their  country ;  presuming  to  talk  of  the  public  good,  and  yet 
outraging  every  tie  and  feeling  that  is  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Among  the  Memoirs  that  are  now  printed  by  the  Baudouin 
Prferes  at  Paris,  you  will  find  one  dedicated  to  this  particular 
subject,  of  the  days  of  September.  At  the  end  of  it  you  will 
see  a  statement  of  the  sums  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
commune  for  expenses  occasioned  by  the  Eevolution  of  the  10th 
of  August ;  and  again,  under  proper  disguises  of  different  pre- 
tences and  phrases,  you  will  see  that  the  whole  of  this  very 
massacre  was  systematically  arranged  and  paid  for.  Thus  at 
page  314,  it  is  ordered,  "That  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 

sixty-three  I'vres  should  be  advanced  to  ; —  to  pay  those 

who  were  working  to  preserve  the  salubrity  of  the  air  (this  was 
the  phrase  used)  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September,  and 
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also  those  who  presided  at  those  dangerous  operations^  according 
to  the  memoir  annexed,"  &c.  "Those  who  were  at  work," 
''  travaillears,''  was  a  cant  phrase  to  descrihe  the  assassins  during 
these  days  of  massacre.  Women  were  seen  bringing  their  din- 
ners to  their  husbands  who  were  at  work,  as  they  called  it  (were 
"  travailleurs'*),  in  the  prisons. 

In  other  articles  of  the  account,  you  will  see  regular  sums 
charged  for  carriages  to  carry  away  the  dead  bodies,  quick  lime 
with  which  to  bury  them,  &c.  &c. ;  and  though  these  last  items 
may  or  may  not  be  (I  think  they  are)  of  themselves  decisive 
evidence,  yet,  coupled  with  other  facts  that  are  acknowledged, 
they  become  so,  and  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  whole 
was  a  system — assassins  hired,  carts  provided,  preparations  of 
every  kind  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead  bodies.  Never 
was  such  a  ledger  of  horrors ! 

In  the  same  publication  are  also  to  be  found  three  Memoirs 
from  different  individuals  who  were  in  the  hands  of  these  ruf- 
fians for  a  considerable  time,  but  who  in  the  event  were  not 
massacred.  These  individuals  describe  what  they  saw  and  felt, 
and  their  recital  will  be  a  sufficient  description  of  what  was 
seen  and  felt  by  many  others,  and  of  the  whole  scene.  The 
common  histories,  it  is  true,  mention  particular  persons,  give 
the  numbers  that  perished,  and  represent,  in  a  general  manner, 
the  barbarities  that  were  exercised  on  the  sufferers ;  but  the 
authors  of  these  three  Memoirs  enter  more  into  detail  than  the 
writers  of  history  can  possibly  do,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  information  of  the  student  will  be  ren- 
dered complete.  He  should  read  these  accounts — all  of  them — 
attentively,  and  at  whatever  expense  of  his  feelings,  that  when 
he  hears  political  reasoners,  in  alleviation  of  these  horrors,  dare 
to  speak  of  them  as  having  saved  the  country,  he  may  have 
some  conception,  however  imperfect,  of  what  tiiey  really  were, 
and  he  may  judge  for  himself  how  far  such  atrocities  could  be 
of  service  to  any  cause,  and,  even  if  they  could,  how  far  any 
cause  is  to  be  so  defended. 

I  will  offer  you  a  specimen,  for  the  present,  of  what  you  will 
have  hereafter  to  read  for  yourselves.  The  first  memoir  is  from 
M.  de  St.  Meard.  He  was  a  royalist,  and  arrested  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  and  conducted  to  the  Abbaye. 

I  will  mention  a  few  particulars  that  appear  in  his  narrative. 
He  was  imprisoned  there  with  nineteen  others;  and  on  the 
first  day,  just  as  they  sat  down  to  table,  M.  de  Chantereine 
seized  one  of  the  knives,  struck  himself  with  it  three  times, 
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crying  out,  "  We  are  all  to  be  massacred  I  0  my  God !  to  thee 
I  fly  1"  and  died  immediately. 

Again.  "On  the  2nd  of  September,  the  turnkey  senred  us 
our  dinner  sooner  than  usual.  His  air  and  looks  made  us  pre- 
sage something  ill  to  happen  to  us.  He  returned  at  two ;  we 
surrounded  him,  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  our  inquiries ;  and,  taking 
away  all  the  knives,  which  he  always  used  to  place  regularly  in 
our  napkins,  he  disappeared. 

**  At  half-past  two  we  heard  violent  noises,  shouts  from  the 
people,  drums  beating,  the  cannons  flred,  the  tocsin  sounding. 
Soon  after,  we  understood  that  they  were  going  to  massacre  the 
bishops  and  priests. 

**  About  four  o'clock,  we  were  all  brought  to  our  window  by 
the  piercing  cries  of  a  poor  man  they  were  cutting  down  with 
sabres.  We  saw,  near  the  wicket  of  our  prison,  a  man  stretched 
dead  on  the  pavement.  An  instant  after,  they  massacred  an- 
other ;''  and  BO  of  the  rest. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  describe,"  continues  the  narrative,  "  the 
horror  of  the  profound  and  sombre  silence  which  reigned  during 
these  executions.  It  was  only  interrupted  by  the  shrieks  of 
those  whom  they  were  massacring,  and  by  the  sounds  of  the 
sabres  as  they  struck  the  head.  When  the  victim  was  cut  down, 
a  murmur  arose,  soon  strengthened  by  cries  of  '  Vive  la  nation !' 
a  thousand  times  more  horrible  than  even  the  silence. 

''About  seven,  two  men,  with  hands  covered  with  blood,  and 
armed  with  sabres,  entered  our  room,  preceded  by  the  turnkey 
with  a  torch,  who  showed  them  the  bed  of  the  unfortunate 
Eeding,  the  Swiss  officer.  His  limb  was  fractured,  and  he  was 
carried  off  on  their  shoulders  to  be  put  to  death.  We  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence,  embraced  each  other,  and  sat  flxed  and 
gazing  on  the  floor,  on  which  the  moon  shone  through  the  triple 
bars  of  the  windows ;  but  we  were  soon  roused  from  our  trance 
by  the  cries  of  new  victims,  and  we  recalled  to  our  minds  the 
last  words  of  Chantereine,  *  that  we  were  all  to  be  massacred/ 

"  At  ten,  the  Abb^  L'Enfant,  confessor  to  the  king,  and  the 
Abb^  de  Eastignac,  came  to  announce  to  us  that  our  last  hour 
approached,  and  to  invite  us  to  receive  their  benediction.  An 
electric  impulse  that  I  cannot  describe  precipitated  us  on  our 
knees.  The  moment,  though  consoling,  was  even  more  awfiil 
than  all  the  rest.  We  were  just  on  the  point  of  appearing  before 
the  Supreme  Being,  bending  lowly  before  two  of  his  ministers. 
Their  age,  their  position  before  us,  death  hanging  over  us,  en- 
compassing us  on  every  side,  all  contributed  to  throw  over  the 
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ceremony  a  mournful  air  of  grandeur ;  it  brought  us  nearer  to 
the  Divinity ;  it  inspired  us  with  courage,  all  reasoning  was 
suspended,  and  the  most  cold  and  most  sceptical  would  have 
been  impressed  as  strongly  as  those  of  minds  the  most  ardent 
and  the  most  isensible.  But  another  half  hour,  and  these  vene- 
rable men  were  massacred.     We  heard  their  cries." 

The  Memoir  proceeds  in  the  following  dreadful  manner : — 
"  Our  most  interesting  occupation  was  to  make  out  how  we  were 
to  place  ourselves,  so  as  to  suiFer  the  least,  when  we  went  out 
to  be  massacred.  We  sent  oiu:  comrades  from  time  to  time  to 
the  window,  to  observe  and  to  make  a  report.  They  told  us 
that  those  who  held  out  their  hands  suffered  the  longest,  the 
blows  of  the  sabres  upon  the  head  being  thus  broken ;  that 
sometimes  the  arms  and  the  hands  fell  first ;  that  the  best  way 
was  to  place  the  arms  on  the  back  behind  us.  Such  were  the 
horrible  details  on  which  our  deliberations  turned.  We  made 
our  calculations,  and  counselled  each  other  what  it  were  best  to 
do  when  our  turn  came." 

Again.  **  About  midnight,  the  agitation  of  the  people  aug- 
mented every  instant,  and  was  at  its  height  when  they  came  for 
M.  Defontaine,  of  the  body  guards,  and  we  soon  after  heard  his 
cries  of  death.  Soon  after,  they  dragged  two  more  of  our  com- 
panions from  us,  and  I  saw  that  my  hour  was  fast  approaching. 
'  At  last,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday,  after  an 
agony  of  thirty-seven  hours,  to  which  no  death  can  be  compared, 
I*  after  having  a  thousand  times  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  bit- 
^  temess,  the  door  of  my  prison  opened ;  I  was  called  for,  I  ap- 
^  peared,  was  seized  upon  by  three  men,  and  hurried  away  through 
*^  the  dreadful  wicket.  By  the  light  of  two  torches,  I  perceived 
^  the  terrible  tribunal  on  which  life  and  death  were  now  to  de- 
ii  pend.  The  president,  in  a  grey  coat,  a  sabre  at  his  side,  was 
t^  resting  against  a  table,  on  which  were  papers,  a  writing-desk, 
^  pipes,  and  some  bottles.  The  table  was  surrounded  by  ten  per- 
il sons,  sitting  down  or  standing;  two  were  in  a  sort  of  jacket  and 
d*  apron ;  others  were  stretched  out  and  sleeping  upon  the  benches. 
d^  Two  men,  in  shirts  all  stained  with  blood,  sabre  in  hand,  guarded 
i^  the  door  of  the  wicket.  An  old  turnkey  had  his  hands  on  the 
1, '  bolts.  In  presence  of  the  president,  three  men  had  then  hold 
$•  of  a  prisoner,  who  appeared  about  sixty.  They  put  me  aside, 
jj^  while  two  national  guards  presented  to  the  president  a  paper 
|li^  from  the  section  of  Croix  Rouge,  claiming  the  prisoner.  '  It  is 
iii#  in  vain,'  said  the  president,  'these  demands  for  people  who  are 
m,'       traitors.'    *  This  is  frightful,'  cried  the  prisoner ;  '  your  judgmen  t 
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is  an  assassination/     '  I  have  washed  my  hands  of  it/  said  the 
president ;  '  conduct  M.  Mailli/     The  words  were  scarcely  pro- 
nounced when  they  pushed  him  into  the  street,  and  through  the    . 
opening  of  the  door  I  saw  him  massacred.*' 

M.  de  St.  Meard  then  gives  the  particulars  of  his  own  trial, 
which  you  will  find  very  characteristic  and  interesting.  He  saved 
himself  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 

The  next  day,  he  says,  he  took  a  walk  in  one  of  the  public 
gardens.  He  saw  some  rub  their  eyes  to  make  out  wheUier  it 
was  he ;  he  saw  others  start  back,  as  if  they  had  seen  a  spectre ; 
others  ran  up  and  embraced  him,  even  those  he  knew  not. 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  in  the  sort  of  narrative  cr 
journal  delivered  to  us  by  M.  de  St.  Meard. 

The  next  narrative  is  by  M*.  de  Fausse-Lendry,  the  lady  whom 
M.  Sergent  warned,  when  she  wished  to  go  to  her  uncle,  that 
the  prisons  were  not  safe.  This  uncle,  it  seems,  the  Abbe  de 
Bestignac,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  seized  on  the  25th 
of  August^  by  a  multitude  of  armed  men ;  and  this  venerable 
man,  who  was  now  to  be  dragged  to  prison  because  the  Prus- 
sians were  coming,  was  an  aged  ecclesiastic,  who  generally  kept 
bis  bed,  and  could  with  difficulty  walk.  Not  much  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  state  must  have  been  the  generality  of  those  (priests 
and  royalists  of  the  court)  who  were  now  to  be  sacrificed. 

To  the  Abbaye,  however,  this  helpless,  pious  sufferer,  the  uncle 
of  M*.  de  Fausse-Lendry,  was  taken,  and  she  succeeded  in  her 
request  to  share  his  imprisonment.  She  describes  what  she  saw 
and  endured  in  the  prison  in  the  manner  you  would  expect. 

Her  uncle  and  she  were  at  last  separated,  and  she  had  thought 
him  safe.  She  was  then  brought  to  her  own  trial,  and  was  &s- 
missed  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal.  **  Tou  are  free,  madam, 
and  may  go  out."  **  Do  not  go  out,"  said  one  of  the  judges, 
''this  is  not  a  good  opportunity."  She  had  now  a  narrow 
escape.  She  was  all  impatience  to  rejoin  the  abb^,  her  benefac- 
tor and  second  father,  and  some  ruffian  near  her  was  urging  her 
to  go,  which  in  her  ignorance  she  was  pressing  on  to  do,  and 
which  if  she  had  done,  she  would  have  been  instantly  massacred. 
She  was  now  at  the  fiatal  wicket,  when  her  arm  was  seized. 
"  You  shall  not  go,"  said  a  voice,  and  a  struggle  ensued  Tvhich 
lasted  several  minutes,  she  seconding  with  all  her  strength  the 
cut-throat,  who  was  pushing  her  through  the  wicket,  and  repel- 
ling the  humane  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  save  her  life. 
At  last,  as  the  wicket  was  opened  and  she  was  passing  through, 
"Loose  her  instantly,"  said  her  protector,  "or  I  will    shoot 
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^  you.*'  The  assasBin  did  not  stay  to  be  threatened  twice,  and  let 
t         go  his  hold. 

i  The  noble-minded  man  (M.  Fochet)  who  thus  exerted  himself, 

evidently  at  considerable  risk,  in  faTour  of  a  fellow-creature,  at 
I  so  perilous  a  moment,  discharged  every  remaining  office  of  hu- 

f  manity,  got  a  regular  order  from  the  president,  and  conducted 
the  lady  he  had  thus  preserved  through  the  fatal  court-yard, 
i  where  she  had  to  step,  she  said,  through  the  blood  and  over  the 
(  limbs  of  those  who  had  been  slaughtered,  and  brought  her  safe, 
i  supported  by  himself  and  a  friend,  to  the  bosom  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, where  she  was  implored  to  remain  and  find  an  asylum, 
t         for  no  other,  she  was  told,  was  now  left  her — ^her  uncle  had  been 

massacred. 
in  Such  are  the  dreadful  scenes  of  revolutions :  a  dark  and  fright- 

ful spectacle  of  crimes  and  horrors,  but  occasionally  touched,  as 
k         in  the  last  instance,  with  light  from  heaven. 
il  It  might  but  serve  to  harden  the  heart  to  dwell  longer  on 

^  scenes  like  these.  Some  incidents  that  you  will  see  in  the  his- 
{  tones,  like  those  I  have  occasionally  mentioned,  are  of  a  more 
ij         consoling  nature. 

n'  Mademoiselle  Gazette,  bursting  through  the  crowd  of  assas- 

k         sins  at  the  moment  they  were  gom^  to  kill  her  father,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  venerable  old  man,  by  her 


^  cries,  her  expostolations,  her  entreaties,  her  resolution  to  die 

li  with  him,  so  wrought  upon  these  monsters  and  the  bystanders, 

^  that  they  forgot  their  bloody  business/  resumed  the  common 

J  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  loaded  the  father  and  the  daugh- 

^  ter,  who  were  carried  off  in  triumph,  with  their  acclamations 

^  and  caresses. 

.  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  in  like  manner  saved  her  father, 

u  but  after  submitting  to  a  disgusting  whim  of  the  savages  that 

J  were  going  to  cut  him  down. 

..  The  Princess  de  Tarente  saved  herself  also  by  the  heroism  of 

^  her  sentiments  and  a  courage  that  could  not  be  overcome.     She 

^  would  not  criminate  the  queen,  would  confess  to  no  plots,  refuted 

^ .  the  calumnies  brought  against  her,  demanded  immediate  death 

^  or  liber^ ;  and  the  people  were  at  length  so  transported  witk 

*^  admiration,  that  they  proclaimed  her  innocence,  and  carried  her 

^  home  with  shouts  of  joy  and  applause. 

^  The  most  afflicting  recital  that  the  student  will  have  to  en- 

^  dure,  is  that  of  the  fate  of  M*.  Lamballe.     For  no  other  crime 

^ '  but  ^at  of  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  she  was  first  im- 

^  prisoned,  and  then  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  one  of  the 
fi  VOL.  n,  I 
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prisons,  -where  she  sank  into  a  swoon,  when  she  saw  herself  snr* 
rounded  by  men  whose  faces,  hands,  clothes,  and  weapons  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  when  she  heard  the  shrieks  of  those 
whom  the  exedntioners  were  mnrdering  near  her  in  the  streets. 

When  at  length  she  was  able  to  speak,  her  judges  asked  her 
if  she  knew  anything  of  the  plots  of  the  court  on  the  10th 
of  August. 

"  T  am  ignorant,"  she  replied,  "  whether  there  were  any ;  I 
am  sure  I  know  of  none."  She  was  then  told  to  swear  liberty 
and  equality,  and  hatred  to  the  king  and  queen  and  royalty.  **  I 
will  readily  swear  the  two  first,"  said  she,  "  but  I  cannot  swear 
the  last ;  it  is  not  in  my  heart."  **  Swear,"  whispered  a  by- 
stander ;  **  you  are  dead  if  you  do  iiot."  She  made  no  reply, 
but  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  made  a  step  towards  the 
gate ;  she  passed  the  threshold,  was  struck  by  a  sabre,  dragged 
over  the  dead  bodies,  swooned  away,  and  was  then  massacred. 

Barbarities  followed,  exercised  upon  her  lifeless  remains,  that 
are  not  to  be  told.  As  a  last  specimen  of  infuriated  malignity 
and  brutal  vengeance,  her  head  was  brought  on  a  pike  to  the 
windows  of  the  Temple,  that  the  royal  sufferers  there  (the 
unhappy  prisoners)  might  see,  in  the  instance  of  this  unoffending 
lady,  how  fatal  was  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  ornament 
of  their  court  and  the  associate  of  their  domestic  pleasures ;  how 
sad  were  the  consequences  of  being  cherished  by  their  love  and 
iuthful  to  their  fortunes. 

It  seems  not  possible  for  human  brutality  to  go  tother.  Civi- 
lized man  and  savage  man,  if  uniting  to  produce  a  deed  of  horror, 
could  not  go  beyond  this. 

And  are  these,  then,  the  means  by  which  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty  is  to  be  asserted,  by  which  a  country  is  to  be  defended, 
by  which  invaders  are  to  be  repelled,  by  which  a  Revolution  is 
to  be  endeared  to  a  people,  or  recommended  to  the  respect  and 
imitation  of  mankind  ? 

The  historians  and  the  writers  of  memoirs  connected  with  this 
period  of  the  Revolution,  generally  preface  their  accounts  by 
saying  that  a  veil  must  be  thrown  over  the  frightful  scenes  that 
took  place  during  these  massacres  of  September. 

No  doubt,  the  laws  of  public  decency  must  be  observed ; 
there  are  excesses  of  guilt  and  brutality  that  must  not  he 
thought  possible  amongst  mankind,  and  must,  therefore,  not  he 
mentioned  lest  the  human  heart  should  lose,  by  any  familiarity, 
that  first  instinctive  recoil  of  horro  and  disgust^  which,  as  we 
now  unhappily  see,  is  its  best  protection. 
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.  Stilly  howeyer,  the  crimes,  the  outragea  that  Irere  com- 
mitted, must  not  be  concealed.  It  is  fcfr  history  to  admonish 
mankind,  to  warn  them  of  their  natare,  and  to  show  them  what 
they  may  become. 

V  I  am  concluding  my  lecture,  but  I  will  first  mention  an  in* 
cident  that  I  observed  in  one  of  the  histories  of  the  times. 

When  the  Convention  met  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  it  was  accustomed  to  hold  two  sittings 
every  day :  and  in  one  of  the  evening  sittings,  some  time  after 
these  dreadfdl  massacres,  when  the  hall  was  but  feebly  lighted, 
Danton  was  in  the  Tribune  and  speaking,  while  scarcely  seen, 
and  in  the  shade.  He  was  vaunting  the  services  he  had  renr 
dered  the  country,  and  in  his  turn  spoke  aloud  of  reason,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  humanity.  The  sounds  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
fix>m  a  distant  part,  and  athwart  the  obscure  gloom  of  the 
hall,  a  loud  and  thnlling  voice '  pronounced  the  word  **  Sep- 
tember." 

The  fable  of  antiquity  seemed  now  to  be  realized.  As  if  the 
head  of  a  Hedusa  had  been  seen,  the  deputies  sat  petrified,  and 
the  orator  was  struck  dumb.  At  the  word  September,  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity,  profened  by  the  breath  of  Danton,  ob- 
tained a  short  but  memorable  triumph ;  the  hearers  could  no  longer 
listen,  and  the  speaker  faltered  as  he  endeavoured  to  proceed. 
The  assembly  (and  that  assembly  the  Convention)  had  felt  the 
common  workings  of  our  nature,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  ruf^an 
demagogue  the  strangled  scorpions  of  his  conscience  had  suddenly 
revived  and  stung  him. 

Something  of  the  nature  now  described  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  even  of  others,  who  may  be  thought  in 
many  respects  but  too  much  to  resemble  him.  No  declaimerfor 
the  authority  of  the  people,  however  wild,  no  demagogue,  no 
revolutionist,  that  would  not  be  checked  and  reduced  to  his 
limitations  and  apologies  when  reminded  of  the  scenes  that  took 
place  on  these  days  of  September ;  and  no  Frenchman,  however 
democratic,  that  would  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that,  duriug  this 
fatal  period,  his  Bevolution  and  his  country  incurred  a  stain 
that  can  never  be  obliterated. 

Bat  the  great  practical  lesson  of  these  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber is  the  precipitous  nature  of  human  guilt. 

Are  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  these  appalling  crimes, 
are  they  our  fellow-mortals  or  not  ?  They  are  men  of  like  pas- 
sions, with  ourselves. 

See  then,  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  a  community  may 

I  2 
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berednoedy  towhfltextnmigaiices  of  honor  men  may  be  excited, 
when  each  and  all  of  them  haye  been  acenatomed  to  tamper  with 
their  moral  feelings. 

In  public  as  in  private  lif e,  this  is  not  to  be  done.  Grime  leads 
on  to  crime,  probably  in  onraelyeey  certainly  in  those  who 
follow  ns. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  who  tolerated  the 
people  in  their  excesses  on  the  6th  and  6th  of  October,  1789, 
prepared  Ihe  way  for  those  of  the  20th  of  June,  and  so  of  the 
10th  of  Angost  and  of  the  rest ;  and  that  all  the  popular  leaders 
who  from  Ihe  first  shnt  their  eyes  on  the  licentiousness  of  the 
people,  are  thus  gradually  brought  within  the  diaracter  of 
guilt,  and  must  aU,  in  whaterer  yaried  proportion,  take  their 
share  eyen  in  the  guilt  of  the  massaores  of  S^temb^.* 


LECTURE    XXXII. 

LA  FAYETTE.-.FAXTLTS  OF  ALLIED  POWERS,  ETC. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  scenes  and  characters  to  which 
I  have  alluded  in  the  two  last  lectures,  but  in  the  terms  I  have 
made  use  of;  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  other  sensations  but 
those  of  reprobation  and  horror.  We  should  be  as  inhuman  as 
themselves,  were  we  to  think  with  any  other  sentiments  of  these 
farious  and  unfeeling  men,  of  their  counsels  of  blood,  of  insur- 
rections and  massacres :  insurrections  against  a  helpless  king 
and  his  family,  his  insulated  friends  and  guards ;  and  massacres 
of  priests  and  aged  men.  And  I  may  go  still  further,  and  pro- 
test against  the  employment  of  mobs,  and  aU  base  and  unprin- 
cipled pandering  to  the  licentious  passions  of  the  people.    Besist- 

«  In  the  memoir  on  the  maaiacres  of  September,  there  is  a  detailed  and 
most  affecting  acoount  of  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  Abb6  Sicard.  Tho 
Abb^  ^as  one  of  the  refiractoij  priests,  but  was  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  His  narrative  is  very  descriptiye  of  what  passed  at  tiiis 
period. 

Tallien  makes  a  dreadful  appearance  in  these  soenee.  He  stands  before 
the  I^giilatiye  Assembly  of  hu  eonntry,  talking  of  asaignats  and  barriers, 
and  of  the  justice  of  the  people ;  of  the  honour  of  the  people,  and  of  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  people ;  while  all  these  foul  butchenes  were  perpetrating, 
and  while  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  regnlariy  planned,  prepared,  and 
organised  them. 

M«.  Rohmd  describes  her  sufferings,  and  the  efforts  of  her  husband,  then 
minister,  to  avoid  the  guilt  and  shame,  she  says,  of  being  in  any  measure 
an  accomplice  in  such  transactions. 
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anco  may  be  made,  it  may  even  grow  up  into  a  civil  war,  and 
sad  may  be  the  scenes  of  private  and  public  wrong  that  may 
thence  ensue;  but  what  is  even  a  civil  war,  compared  with  in- 
surrections and  massacres  ?  Many  a  good  and  brave  man  may 
lie  slaughtered  in  the  field,  and  many  a  widow  may  have  to 
mourn,  and  many  an  orphan  to  be  desolate ;  but  what  are  even 
these  calamities  (the  aMcting  scei^es  and  results  of  honourable 
warfare),  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  atrocities  of  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  2nd  of  September  ?  Who  ever  compared 
the  civil  wars  of  England  with  scenes  of  guilt  and  cruelty  like 
these  ?  We,  too,  have  had  our  civil  dissensions,  our  struggles 
for  liberty,  our  Hampdens,  and  even  our  Cromwell :  but  not 
our  processions  of  murder  and  assassination,  our  massacres  in 
palaces  and  prisons,  our  Harats,  our  Dantons,  and  our  Eobes* 
pierres.  The  assertors  of  freedom  are  not  to  be  the  ministers  of 
Moloch.  Resistance  is  to  be  honourable  and  manly ;  it  is  not 
to  be  made  at  all  but  in  the  last  resource,  and  after  every  moral 
and  constitutional  resistance  has  been  tried  in  vain ;  but  even 
then,  it  must  not  be  made  in  the  murder  of  a  few  Mthful 
guards,  and  the  butchery  of  men  confined  in  public  prisons — 
in  the  commission  of  crimes  and  atrocities,  which  can  only  render 
the  very  name  of  freedom  hateful  to  mankind ;  which  can  only 
serve  to  reconcile  them  to  any  species  of  rule,  however  arbi- 
trary, which  leaves  them  any  tolerable  enjoyment  of  their  lives 
and  property. 

Through  these  two  last  lectures,  and  through  the  whole  of 
these  lectures,  wherever  I  presume  to  breathe  the  accents  of 
censure  on  popular  leaders  at  all,  I  speak  not  to  censure  the 
cause  of  freedom,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  human  nature,  but  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  those  on  whose  caution  and  moderation 
its  success  depended,  a  caution  and  moderation  on  which  its 
success  must  ever  depend. 

And  having  now  made  these  general  observations,  I  must  an- 
nounce to  you  that  a  painfdl  duty  immediately  presents  itself. 
I  must  turn  from  the  faults,  and  excesses,  and  crimes,  of  the  as- 
sertors of  the  new  opinions,  to  the  faults  of  those  who  were  their 
opponents,  the  followers  of  the  court  and  the  supporters  of  the  old. 

It  is  the  melancholy  situation  of  an  historian  or  commentator 
on  human  affairs,  when  they  at  all  assume  a  revolutionary 
aspect,  to  be  placed  between  the  contending  offences  and  mis- 
takes of  the  patriots  and  rulers  of  mankind.  He  has  to  cen- 
sure  each  in  their  turn,  and  to  be  himself  very  often  exposed  to 
great  misapprehension;  for  while  he  is  speaking  witibi  just  in« 
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dignation  of  the  criminality  of  the  one,  he  may  appear  to  ha^b 
quite  forgotten,  to  be  even  insensible,  to  the  faults  of  the  othen 
This  is  especially  the  case  of  all  who  have  to  speak  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  I  must  entreat  my  hearers  not  to  do  me  this  in-^ 
justice.  I  would  fain  teach  them — ^it  would  be  the  pride  and 
honour  of  my  life,  it  may  hereafter  be  my  comfort,  to  have 
taught  them — that  as  they  belong  to  the  educated  classes  of  the 
community,  they  are  the  proper  guardians,  not  only  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  country,  but  of  the  liberties  of  their  country ; 
that  they  must  never  abandon  that  sacred  cause ;  but  that  it  is  a 
trust,  delicate  as  it  is  important ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  let  it 
descend,  ieither  by  their  own  inertness  or  their  own  violence,  to 
the  licentious  management  of  those  below  them.  This  I  would 
fain  teach  them :  but  I  would  warn  my  hearers  also  of  the 
little  feeling  which  the  high  but  too  often  show  for  the  low ; 
and  as  they  are  to  be  intermingled  with  the  higher  orders,  many 
of  them,  and  some  to  constitute  a  part  of  them,  I  would  rouse 
them,  if  I  could,  to  a  sense  of  the  temptations  of  their  particular 
situation;  of  the  carelessness  with  which  they  are  apt  to  turtf 
from  the  ignorance  and  sufferings  of  those  with  whom  (happy 
and  improved  themselves)  they  suppose  they  have  no  immediate 
concern  {  of  the  unblushing  profligacy  with  which  they  too  often 
indulge  their  own  vices,  expecting,  however,  the  virtues  of 
their  proper  station  in  those  below  them ;  and,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  little  sympathy  and  respect  which  too  many  of  tiiem  appear 
to  have  for  the  rights  and  fair  claims  of  the  lower  orders.  This 
is  their  remaining  duty  and  lesson ;  a  duty  and  lesson  that  id 
more  and  more  observed  and  practised  as  the  government  is  flree^ 
and  again,  as  men  are  more  and  more  actuat^  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  Of  later  years  this  duty  has  been  very  eminently 
felt  by  the  people  of  condition  in  this  country ;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing not  only  of  this  country  and  of  these  times,  but  of  all  timea 
and  of  all  civilized  Europe  together.  In  prior  lectures  on  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Legislative^ 
I  have  had  to  hold  up  every  warning  of  the  first  kind,  tibe  faults 
of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  I  must  now  direct  your  attention 
to  the  other ;  not  exactly  to  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  the 
higher  orders,  such  as  I  had  to  notice  when  alluding  to  the 
times  of  the  regent  and  Louis  XY.,  but  to  the  callousness,  the  in- 
disposition to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  total  want  of  sympathy: 
witii  the  rights  and  interests  of  l^e  community,  which  was  86 
constantly  shown  by  the  royal  party  in  France  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  king  himself),  and  ai'terwards  by  the  continental; 
powers,  through  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  Bevolutiom 
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Observe  the  diBtiiiction  I  make  between  the  king  and  his 
court.  *'  A  less  patriotic  king,"  said  BaiUy,  "  and  we  should 
have  had  no  Revolution."  It  is  of  the  court,  the  court  of  France 
and  Ihe  German  courts,  that  I  mean  to  speak  all  through  this 
lecture. 

.  Consider,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  higher  orders  in  France  and 
on  the  continent.  They  never  could  bear  the  Revolution  from 
the  first,  in  whatever  shape  it  approached  them.  I  speak  not; 
of  distinguished  exceptions  among  the  privileged  orders  of  France, 
nor,  as  I  must  repeat,  of  the  king  himself  (for  he  never  was 
wanting  in  sympa&y  for  the  people),  but  of  the  court  that  sur- 
rounded him.  I  cannot  now  go  through  the  detail;  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  historians :  but  in  the  meantime,  and  before 
you  consider  it,  I  will,  in  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  direct 
your  attention  to  the  general  style  and  manner  of  their  behaviour, 
and  allude  more  particularly  to  a  few  points,  which  may  rest 
upon  your  minds  as  specimens  of  the  whole  subject. 

For  instance,  they  interfered  with  the  views  of  Necker,  and 
ruined  his  measure  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1789,  a  fault  that  was 
ever  after  irreparable. 

Again,  They  actually  summed  up  all  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  into  three  words,^ 
"  Tout  ou  rein ;"  this  was  always  their  motto :  in  other  words, 
that  the  government  was  to  remain  arbitrary,  and  everything 
be  submitted  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  What  conduct,  in  the 
then  situation  of  France  and  of  the  world,  could  be  more  intole* 
rable  ? 

Again.  The  allied  powers,  in  like  manner,  might  be  justly^ 
indignant  against  the  Jacobins  of  France ;  but  they  received 
Mallet  du  Pan,  considered  all  the  particulars  of  his  mission^ 
saw  distinctly  what  the  unhappy  king  wished  and  advised,  and 
wisely  wished  and  advised,  and  then  what  was  the  result  ?  The 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  What,  but  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  with  ireedom,  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  it, 
could  have  produced  such  a  state  paper  ?  How  are  we  to  look 
with  patience  on  these  rulers  of  the  continent,  when  such  is 
their  conduct ;  how,  when  one  cannot  wish  them  to  succeed^ 
even  though  they  are  opposed  to  the  dreadful  men  who  urged 
on  the  democracy  of  Paris  to  every  deed  of  violence,  to  insur<^ 
rections,  and  to  massacres  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The  mis* 
takes  of  the  popular  leaders  from  the  first  may  be  acknowledged ; 
their  later  fdry  and  unreasonableness  reprobated ;  at  last,  their 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  crimes  detested  and  abhorred :  stiJI,  wheor 
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it  comes  to  the  question,  Axe  the  allied  powers,  preceded  by 
such  a  manifesto  as  this  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  succeed — 
is  the  Bevolution  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  conquerors  like 
these  ?  What  could  be  the  answer  then,  and  what  can  be  the 
answer  now,  of  any  friend  to  freedom  ?  It  could  only  be,  that^ 
at  all  OYents,  invaders  of  this  description  were  te  be  driven  back, 
and  the  chance  taken,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  some  other  con* 
elusion  of  this  dreadf^  drama. 

Of  the  indisposition,  then,  of  the  rulers  of  the  continent  to  aU 
freedom,  and  of  their  general  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  I 
produce  as  striking  specimens  this  interference  with  Keeker  in 
his  measure  of  the  23rd  of  June ;  their  standing,  avowed  maxim 
of  conduct  {*'  tout  ou  rein'*) ;  and,  finally,  the  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  These  I  produce  as  specimens,  among 
many,  of  the  whole  subject;  for  I  cannot,  as  I  must  repeat, 
travel  through  the  history ;  but  the  whole  of  the  history  tells 
the  same  story,  and  it  constituted  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  it  was  often  the  cause  of  the  mistakes,  it  served 
always  as  a  plea  for  the  violence  of  the  popular  leaders.  These 
leaders  would  have  done  well  to  have  distinguished  the  king 
from  his  court,  and  to  have  seen  the  benevolence  and  patriotism 
of  the  one,  though  they  found  not  such  virtues  in  the  other. 
But  in  the  consideration  of  this  great  subject  of  the  French  Be- 
volution, the  iosensibility  of  the  rulers  on  the  continent,  and  of 
the  court  and  privileged  orders  in  rrance,  to  the  rights  and  fair 
claims  of  the  people,  is  a  most  conspicuous  element,  and  one 
that  influenced  most  materially  the  course  of  events ;  and  as  it 
still  exists,  and  must  always  be  expected  more  or  less  to  exist,  in 
some  or  other  of  the  individuals  of  every  country,  as  it  then  in- 
fluenced events  most  unfortunately,  and  can  never  influence  them 
favourably,  it  becomes  a  warning  to  those  rulers  and  to  man- 
kind, and  to  the  privileged  orders  more  especially,  a  warning 
which  must  on  no  account,  by  any  historian  or  commentator  qsl 
history,  be  either  forgotten  or  concealed. 

I  have  just  said  that  I  cannot  allude  to  the  particulars  of  the 
history ;  but  I  will  add  to  the  instances  I  have  already  selected, 
another, — the  fate  and  fortunes  of  La  Fayette. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  specimens  of  the  nature  of  the 
rulers  of  the  continent,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  of  the  nature  of 
those  who  are  the  assertors  of  high  principles  of  government,  even 
in  this  country,  is  their  treatment  of  La  Fayette,  their  treatment 
from  the  flrst ;  and  to  this  subject,  therefore,  I  shall,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  lecture,  more  particularly  address  mysdf.    I 
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shall  first  lay  before  you  the  sentiments  of  the  regular  historians, 
that  you  may  not  take  my  own  opinion  of  La  Fayette  for  granted ; 
and  Uien  refer  you  to  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  and  to  the 
debates  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  all  iUustrative  of  the 
propriety  of  the  representation  I  have  just  made. 

I  have  ahready  more  than  once  lamented  our  want  of  memoirs 
from  La  Fayette.  He  never  tells  his  story,  he  never  exhilnts 
his  case.  All  through  these  lectures  I  have  kept  him  within 
your  view,  and  you  may,  I  think,  form  a  sufficient  estimate  how 
fSar  his  mistakes  and  faults  are  a  proper  subject  of  the  reproba- 
tion of  wise  and  good  men ;  yet  has  he  been  reprobated  by  men, 
whom  far  be  it  irom  me  to  exclude  from  the  character  of  wise 
and  good  men  on  other  occasions,  and  reprobated  merely  because 
they  were  deeply  embued  at  the  time  with  high  notions  of  go* 
vemment,  and  because  he  was  the  champion  of  freedom  in  tiie 
old  world,  as  in  the  new.  He  was  even  treated  with  the  most 
unpitying  cruelty  by  those  allied  powers,  and  entirely,  as  I  must 
contend,  because  they  could  not  bear  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 
bear  its  assertors  for  a  moment,  under  whatever  form  presented 
to  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  observed,  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  conduct  of  this  distinguished  man,  while  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  Bevolution.  With  one 
exception,  I  see  not  where  moral  blame  can  be  affixed  to  him. 
On  one  occasion  he  disarmed  and  diunissed  from  the  Tuileries 
some  gentiemen,  who,  in  a  moment  of  alarm,  had  come  to  the 
king's  assistance,  and  this  in  a  manner  that  hurt  and  incensed 
the  king ;  and  this  conduct  in  him  was  at  aU  events  unfortunate, 
and  may  have  been  very  inconsiderate  and  blameable.  I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  patience  and  ^ood  temper  of  the  king, 
that  I  am  driven  to  suppose  that  La  Fayette  was  in  fault;  I  am 
oUigod  to  give  up  (wluitever  might  have  been  his  intention)  his 
manner  of  expressing  it.  Yet  I  know  not  how  to  think  him 
capable  of  meaning  to  insult  or  give  pain  to  the  king  unneces* 
sarily,  whose  virtues  he  had  never  ceased  to  respect,  and  for 
whom  he  more  than  once  hazarded  his  life.  La  Fayette  has 
never  stated  what  his  views  and  feelings  were  on  this  occasion ; 
and  though  I  think  I  see  them  (that  he  thought,  for  instance, 
this  sort  of  interference  in  the  palace  was  in  every  way  danger- 
ous, and  could  best  be  put  down  and  prevented  for  the  friture 
by  present  harshness),  yet  his  case  is  not  known.  With  tiiis 
exception,  however,  give  it  what  importance  or  colour  we  may, 
I  see  nothing  in  his  conduct,  from  the  first,  that  (all  his  diffi- 
culties considered)  would  not  either  be  admired  or  excused  by 
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all  who  have  any  gympat^ywith  freedom ;  but  there,  indeed,  liotf 
the  point  He  is  not  foigiven,  he  is  not  treated  with  proper 
candour,  becaiiBe  he  was  one  of  the  first  movers  of  the  EeTola- 
tion :  and  with  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  freedom,  this 
is  a  crime  that  nothing  can  expiate.  And  this  hatred  of  free* 
dom  in  those  who  are  bred  under  arbitrary  goyemments,  this 
indisposition  to  freedom  in  too  many  of  those  who  are  more  for- 
tunately situated, 'and  should  have  been  taught  better,  while  it 
is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  must  for  ever  be  taken  into  aciDount  by 
all  who  speculate  upon  the  past,  or  who  would  wish  to  improve 
the  future  fortunes  of  their  species. 

You  remember  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  La  Fayette. 
His  object,  as  you  know,  always  was,  a  free  monarchy.  He  was 
the  hero  of  the  constitution  of  1789  or  1791 ;  the  hero  and  the 
victim.  His  fault  was  the  fault  of  all  the  patriots  of  the  time; 
it  was  this :  that  to  secure,  as  he  thought,  freedom,  he  made  the 
executive  power  too  weak ;  and  this  fault  in  him  and  in  the 
patriots  (but  aggravated  and  assisted  by  the  faults  of  the  court 
party),  produced,  in  a  great  degree,  the  earlier  calamities  of  tiie 
Bevolution.  This  is,  in  a  word,  the  history  as  you  see  it;  but 
surely  some  distinction  might  and  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
first  and  the  later  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  between  La 
Fayette  on  tiie  one  side,  and  the  Girondists  and' Jacobins  on  the 
other.  For  the  constitution  of  1789,  and  the  king  at  the  head 
of  it,  he  was  ever  ready  to  risk  his  life,  and  what  was  more, 
even  to  sacrifice  his  popularity.  The  occasions  on  which  he 
stood  forward  were  the  critical  turns  of  the  Bevolution : — ^the 
5th  and  6th  of  October ;  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud,  in  Easter,  1791 ;  the  attempt  of  the  Jacobins,  in  July, 
1791,  to  dethrone  the  king  on  his  return  from  Yarennes ;  again 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1792;  and  again  on  the  10th  of  August 
To  his  conduct  immediately  before  and  after  the  20th  of  June, 
1792, 1  have  already  alluded.  He  wrote  a  letter  from  his  camp, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  to  denounce  the  Jacobins  and  agitators  of 
Paris ;  on  the  28th,  he  appeared  himself  at  the  bar,  requiring, 
in  the  name  of  his  army,  tiie  punishment  of  the  authors  of  the 
20th  of  June.  On  different  occasions,  as  is  seen  in  the  accounts 
even  of  the  minister  Bertrand  de  Moleville  himself,  he  proposed 
plans  for  the  king's  escape,  in  which  his  own  life  would  have 
been  at  issue;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  of  August, 
though  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  appeared, 
he  kept  no  terms  whatever  with  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
endeavoured  to  animate  his  army  into  total  rebellion  against 
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their  authority.  The  particulars  are  well  known,  and  not  at  all 
denied.  Even  Bertrand  de  Moleville  himself  is  obliged  to  speak 
in  the  following  manner : — "  M.  La  Fayette  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  generals  who  dared  to  attempt  realizing  in  his  army  what 
M.  de  Montesquieu  had  asserted,  but  unfortunately  it  was  no 
longer  time:  so  true  is  it>  that  the  greatest  fault  that  can  be 
committed  by  the  head  of  a  party  in  a  revolution  is  that  of 
delaying  to  take  advantage  of  an  important  success  when  he  is 
sure  of  it.  But  if  M.  La  Fayette,"  continues  this  writer,  *'  has 
more  than  once  given  occasion  for  this  censure,  at  least  he  does 
not  deserve  that  of  not  having  done,  on  this  occasion,  all  in  his 
power  to  crush  the  Eevolution  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and  the 
more  precise  I  have  been,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  **  in  ez« 
posing  the  &ult8  of  this  constitutional  general,  the  more  incum- 
bent is  it  upon  me  to  be  so  too  in  relatmg  those)  parts  of  his  con* 
duct  whic^^  redound  to  his  honour." 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  La  Fayettd 
prevailed  upon  the  municipality  of  Sedan  to  arrest,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  commissioner  coming  from  the  Assembly, 
and  that  an  address  was  even  circulated  by  him  through  the 
camp.  "Citizens !"  it  said  at  the  close,  "  you  have  no  longer 
any  representatives ;  the  National  Assembly  are  enslaved,  your 
armies  have  lost  their  chief.  Potion  reigns,  the  savage  Danton 
and  his  satellites  are  masters.  Do  you  wish  to  re-establish  thd 
inheritor  of  the  crown  upon  the  throne,  or  will  you  have  Potion 
forking?    Soldiers!  you  must  choose." 

"  The  whole  army,"  Bertrand  de  Moleville  says,  "  appeared 
extremely  exasperated  at  these  outrages ;  and  if  at  that  moment 
M.  La  Fayette  had  shown  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  it  is 
more  than  probable,"  he  thinks,  '*  that  he  would  have  deter- 
mined his  army  te  march  immediately  te  deliver  the  king  and 
the  National  Assembly." 

But  of  this  probability  La  Fayette  must  be  considered  as  a 
much  more  competent  judge,  he  and  his  confidential  officers  and 
friends,  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time,  than  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
can  possibly  be,  writing  from  his  closet  in  London,  and  judg^g 
after  the  event.  La  Fayette  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  re- 
paired to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  putting  down  the  Jacobins  and 
Girondists,  alone  and  imattended,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life, 
and  never  showed  any  want  of  enterprise  when  that  of  the  king 
was  in  danger.  But  the  very  int^erence  at  all  of  a  general  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  country,  was  in  itself  a  measure 
very  objectionable^  and  evidentiy  appeared  bo  to  La  Fayette 
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himself.    TKub  is  a  part  of  the  cam  which  a  man  like  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  does  not  nndentand. 

We  will  now  torn  to  another  historian, — ^that  I  may  not,  as  I 
have  said,  take  my  own  opinion  of  La  Fayette  for  granted,  one 
who  is  a  mnoh  better  judge  than  Bertrand  de  Moleville  of  con- 
cerns like  these, — ^M.  de  Tonlongeon.  ''The  commissioners," 
says  he,  "  from  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly  brought  with  them  lo 
the  armies  the  new  oath  of  liberty  and  equality.  Bumourier 
took  it  without  hesitation,  and  made  his  troops  do  the^  same. 
On  the  contrary.  Billon,  while  he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners,  renewed  the  constitutional  oath ;  but  he 
afterwards  retracted  and  submitted  on  the  appearance  of  the 
commissioners.  La  Fayette  had  them  arrested,  and  thus  raised 
at  once  the  standard  of  insurrection.  Dumourier,''  says  the 
historian,  **  was  politic  and  adroit ;  La  Fayette  had  no  wish  but 
to  be  consistent  and  high-minded.  Lukner  wrote  to  La  Fayette 
that  he  might  depend  upon  him ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  opinion,  or  of  being  steady  to  it  for  two  days  together ; 
and  at  Metz  he  immediately  afterwards  said  to  the  municipality 
everything  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  had^written.  The  plan 
of  La  Fayette,"  continues  Tonlongeon,  '<  in  a  business  of  such 
high  importance,  was  to  rally  around  him  many  of  the  d^art- 
m^ts,  and  to  form,  with  the  members  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, a  sort  of  congress,  to  which  he  hoped  many  dissentients 
from  the  Legislative  Body  would  come  and  unite  themselves. 
Sustained  by  this  mil  force,  of  which  he  would  have  required 
the  orders,  and  seconded  by  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Bhine,  an  opposition  might  have  been  made,  as  he  conceived, 
which  the  general  wish  of  France  would  have  sanctioned  and 
assisted)  and  the  constitution  might  then  have  been  re-established 
as  it  stood  at  first.  But  all  circumstances,"  says  the  historian, 
**  weiQ  unfavourable,  and  failed  at  once.  The  enemy  was  at  the 
gates,  and  occupied  every  thought ;  the  shifting  conduct  of  the 
king  and  court  banished  all  confidence,  and  destsroyed  every  pos* 
Bible  measure.  The  soldiers  had  been  accustomed  to  see  and  to 
acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  the  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Everything  contributed  to  the  failure  of  an  enterpnse 
which  the  rapidity  of  events  left  no  time  to  mature  and  prepare, 
of  which  the  partial  success  would  have  only  opened  the  frontier 
to  the  enemy,  and  of  which  the  total  success  was  impossible  after 
the  events  of  the  10th  of  August.  La  Fayette  soon  saw  him- 
self abandoned  by  his  soldiers;  no  pains  had  been  omitted  to 
detach  them  from  him.    He  might  have  secured  his  retreat  by 
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a  few  corps  that  were  well  inclined  to  him,  but  he  generously 
chose  rather  to  have  as  few  associates  as  possible  in  calamity ; 
and  having  proTided  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  he  retired  with 
a  small  number  of  his  Mends,  to  whom  the  title  of  Mend  left 
^  now  no  other  security  but  flight.** 

Toulongeon  /then  goes  on  to  describe  what  passed  after  the 
arrest  of  La  Fayette  and  his  Mends ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  dis- 
grace of  those  into  whose  hands  they  had  Mien,  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians.  The  historian  closes  his  account.thus : — **  The 
long  course  of  sufferings  and  barbarous  treatment  which  La . 
Fayette,  Pusy,  and  La  Tour  Maubourg  had  to  endure  till  the 
time  of  their  deliverance,  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  history. 
They  Yteaee  transferred  successively  M>m  Magdeboutg  to  Glatz, 
Wesel,  Neuscy  and  Olmutz ;  deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  of  aU  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  hatred,*'  says  Tou- 
longeon, "  while  r^ning  in  its  vengeance,  lost  sight  of  all  policy. 
Policy  in  vain  proclaimed  that  an  excess  of  barbarity  like  tins 
was  but  a  warning  for  all  those  whose  opinions  were  similar  to 
those  of  La  Fayette  and  his  Mends,  to  expect  no  safety  but  M>m 
resistance  and  ftom  arms ;  and  that  the  passions  of  sovereigns 
were  too  implacable  to  leave  any  other  mode  of  treaty  possible.** 

Such  is  the  account  of  Toulongeon. 

I  will  now  advert  to  another  authority.  In  the  History  by 
the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  the  detail,  as  usual,  is  very  full 
and  distinct.  In  the  first  place,  the  situation  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  La  Fayette  in  his  camp,  after  the  10th  of  August,  is 
described. '  He  held,  it  seems,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  despair 
of  the  safety  of  the  monarchy ;  and  his  g^eral  order  to  his  army 
is  then  given.  ''  We  are  not,'*  he  said  to  his  soldiers,  at  the 
end  of  it^  "  we  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  any  of  the  efforts 
which  the  enonies  of  liberty  may  make  to  diminish  our  zeal; 
on  the  contxary,  we  are,  like  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  to 
rally  round  the  constitution,  and  to  iiwear  to  live  tc  observe  it» 
and  to  die  to  defend  it." 

What  passed  on  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at  Sedan  is 
then  detuled :  the  Bpirited  resolution  of  the  commune  and  their 
proclamation ;  and  afterwards  that  of  La  Fayette,  which  must 
be  considered  as  his  declaration  of  war  against  the  Assembly. 

*'  Soldiers !''  he  concluded,  *'  under  what  standards  will  yon 
march— those  of  l^e  law  or  of  Potion  ?  Bestore  to  his  place  the 
hereditary  representative  of  the  nation,  and  renew  to  your  gene- 
ral your  oath  to  defend  the  constitution :  if  you  do  no^  you  have 
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at  this  moment  Potion  for  jronr  king,  and  you  will  soon  have 
joor  enemies  for  your  masterB.*    You  must  ciioom." 

The  army  of  La  Fayette  is  represented  as  at  first  tumultuous 
in  his  &your ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  Assembly  are  then  de- 
scribed, and  they  were  not  likely  to  be  either  &int  or  inefficient. 
At  length  it  appeared,  according  to  the  historians,  that  the  army 
had  taken  part  against  La  Fayette ;  that  different  department^ 
to  which  he  had  appealed,  returned  a  hostile  answer;  that  he 
had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  Assembly;  aboye  all, 
that  Dumourier  had  gone  over,  and  was  in  consequence  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army ;  that  the  General  Dillon  had  done  the 
same ;  and  that  the  die  being  now  cast,  aU  further  effort  on  the 
part  of  La  Fayette  was  vain,  and  his  only  measure  was  flight  to 
America.  The  rigours  of  the  confinement  of  La  -Fayette  and 
his  three  Mends  are  then  noted,  in  violation,  say  the  historians, 
of  every  right  of  the  unfortunate  and  every  dictate  of  humanity. 

The  account  in  Thiers,  another  historian,  is  short  and  clear, 
and  it  does  proper  justice  to  La  Fayette :  ^*  that  his  position  was 
one  of  difficulty,  of  difficulty  too  great  to  be  overcome ;  that  it 
was  impossible,  merely  by  means  of  his  own  popularity  with  his 
army,  to  bear  up  against  the  authority  of  the  interior  and  the 
revolutionary  impulse  at  Paris.  But  ^e  example  of  Dumourier 
carried  every  thing  along  with  it.  Great  was  the  joy,**  con- 
tinues the  historian  Thiers,  ''in  the  camp  of  the  coalesced 
powers,  when  the  name  of  La  Fayette  was  sounded  as  a  pri. 
soner.  To  torture  one  of  the  first  Mends  of  the  Bevolution,  to 
impute  to  the  Bevolution  itself  the  persecution  of  its  first  authors, 
to  see  verified  all  the  excesses  they  had  predicted — all  this  dif- 
fused the  most  universal  satisfaction  amongst  the  aristocracy  all 
over  Europe.  Compare,'*  says  afterwards  this  historian,  ''  the 
defection  of  La  Fayette  with  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^, 
retiring  from  France  to  return  with  the  sovereigns  that  were  its 
enemies,  with  that  of  Dumourier,  who  goes  Over  to  them  only 
because  he  is  out  of  humour  with  the  Convention  he  served,  and 
one  shall  render  justice  to  the  man  who  abandons  not  France 
till  the  opinion  which  is  dear  to  him,  and  which  he  thinks  right, 
is  proscribed,  and  which  he  neither  goes  to  reprobate  in  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  nor  to  disavow,  but  which  he  professes  and 
maintains  in  their  dungeons.** 

I  will  now  allude  to  one  historian  more ;  I  will  allude,  after 
Thiers,  to  the  Abb^  de  Montgaillard.  He  speaks  on  the  subject 
of  La  Fayette  at  considerable  length,  and,  in  one  part  of  his 
account,  in  the  followin^g;  words : — 
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*'  La  Fayette  and  the  thiee  Constitatioiialiffts  were  detained 
as  prisoners,  and  successiyely  transferred  to  Wesel,  Magdebomig^, 
61atZ|  Neisse,  and  Olmntz,  where  they  experienced  the  most 
rigorous  captivity.  At  the  place  of  their  last  destination,  it  was 
declared  to  each  of  them,  on  the  part  of  his  apostolic  mcgesty, 
while  shutting  them  up  in  their  separate  cells,  that  they  were 
hereafter  to  see  only  the  four  walls  (these  particulars  are  given 
by  the  Abb^  in  the  form  of  a  quotation,  as  if  from  some  official 
document),  that  they  were  to  hear  no  news  of  persons  or  of 
things,  their  names  were  not  to  be  pronounced  even  by  the 
gaolers,  and  that  in  despatches  addressed  to  the  court,  they  were 
only  to  be  designated  by  the  numbers  on  their  cells ;  that  they 
were  not  to  know  what  was  become  of  their  families  or  of  each 
other ;  and  this  situation  being  one  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  of 
suicide,  they  were  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  knives,  forks,  or 
other  instruments  of  self-destruction.  It  is  difficult,''  says  the 
Abb€,  '*  to  weigh  beforehand  and  to  estimate  all  the  different 
degrees  of  cruelty  with  a  more  ferocious  Machiavelism ;  and  the 
Austrian  ministers  rivalled,  on  this  occasion,  the  very  committees 
and  Jacobins  of  1793." 

The  abb^,  in  the  remainder  of  his  account,  seems  quite  alive 
to  every  fault,  failing,  and  mistake,  that  can  be  imputed  to  La 
Payette,  and  he  does  not  omit  to  state  them, — '*  that  his  specu«> 
lative  notions  were  ill  digested ;  that  he  wanted  energy,  was 
sanguine,  confident,  fond  of  celebrity,  too  ready  to  assimilate  his 
countrymen  to  the  Am^icans,  but  at  the  same  time,"  he  observes 
to  his  praise  (I  quote  the  words),  **  that  he  never  violated  any 
moral  principle,  would  enter  into  no  association  with  bad  men, 
no  connection  with  Mirabeau ;  that  he  kept  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  order ;  opposed  steadily  all  the  agitators  who  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  authority  of  that  prince ;  saved  the  royal  family 
on  a  night  of  disorder  and  bloodshed ;  in  the  midst  of  the  com* 
mission  of  crimes  was  guilty  of  none  himself^  resisted  them, 
prevented  many  of  them,  grieved  deeply  over  those  which  he 
could  not  prevent ;  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  Louis  XVI. 
when  attacked  by  the  Girondists,  but  saw  all  his  advances  re« 
pelled  by  the  confidential  counsellors  of  that  feeble  monarch ; 
that  when  proscribed  and  obliged  to  fiy,  he  fled  not,  like  another 
Arnold,  for  vengeance  to  the  enemy ;  that  when  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  he  never  abused  it ;  that,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  most  noble  families,  he  made  every  sacrifice  of  his  privileges 
and  feudal  rights  to  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zena ;  that  hu  voice  was  always  raised,  in  the  most  disinterested 
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and  oonrageoiui  mamier,  in  &Toiir  of  the  oppxeased;  that  his 
oondaety  truly  national,  was  neyer  otherwiae  for  a  Bingle  day 
duxing  thirty  years  of  revolatioii ;"  and  the  abb^  therefore  con- 
dndea,  that  in  this  citizen  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  moat  noble 
characters  of  modem  times.  These  are  the  ezpressLons  of  the 
Ahh6  de  liontgaillard,  not  an  histoiian  on  the  popnlar  side,  and 
after  he  had  carefolly  ennmerated  and  censored  fully  all  the 
foults  that  can  be  objected  to  La  Fayette. 

Such,  then,  are  the  sentiments  of  historians  and  writers  who 
treat  of  the  Bevolntion  of  France — Bertrand  de  IColeyille, 
Tonlongeon,  the  Two  Friends  of  liberty,  Thiers,  and,  lastly, 
the  Abb^  de  Montgaillard. 

We  will  now  turn  from  France  to  England.  Observe  what 
passed,  on  the  subject  of  La  Fayette,  in  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  constitution  of  goremment  in  our  own  country 
being  mixed,  there  must  neceraarily  be  found  high  principles  ot 
government  and  law,  in  the  houses  of  legislature  and  in  the 
nation ;  and  as  I  am  now  endeayouring  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  former  (the  high  principles),  and  to  show  how  unjust^ 
how  unfeeling,  they  may  sometimes  become,  and  have  always  a 
tendency  to  become,  I  shall  refer  you  to  the  motions  made  by 
General  Fitzpatrick  on  the  subject  of  his  Mend  La  Fayette.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1794,  he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty^ 
requesting  his  interference  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  What 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  first  place,  said  the  minister,  the 
son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  who  had  begun  his  political 
career  with  the  most  furious  invectives  against  the  authors  and 
conductors  of  the  American  war  } 

He  said  everything  that  it  is  painful  to  read.  All  that  can 
be  alleged  for  him  in  excuse  is,  that  he  had  scarcely  appeared 
as  a  patriot,  when  he  became  a  minister ;  and  that  by  habits  of 
office,  and  tiie  alarm  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  he  was  rendered  insensible,  on  tiiis  occasion,  to  idl 
the  better  notions  of  his  education  and  natural  intuitions  of  his 
understanding.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  reading  the  short  ab- 
stract of  his  speech,  given  in  the  debates ;  it  might  have  been 
made  by  the  most  vulgar  minister  that  ever  appeared.  He 
argued,  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner,  against  the  impropriety 
of  an  interference,  so  unusual  and  extraordinary ;  but  this  paltry 
reasoning  was  well  dismissed,  when  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  he 
coul4  never  admit  that  La  Fayette  and  his  three  Mends  ever 
were  the  Mends  of  true  liberty,  or  deserved  well  of  their  country 
or  of  Europe.    It  would  have  becfu  more  manly  to  have  rested 
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his  opposition  at/)nce  on  this  issue,  than  to  have  talked  of  the 
impropriety  of  our  setting  ourselves  up,  as  he  called  it,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  consciences  of  foreign  states ;  it  would  have 
been  more  manly,  for  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  pro- 
bably with  his  real  feelings  on  this  occasion,  and  he  needed  not 
to  have  degraded  his  own  free  country  to  the  level  of  the  arbi- 
trary governments  of  tlie  continent,  and  supposed  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  were  no  better  under- 
stood in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Burke  was  not  likely,  at  this  period  of  the  Beyolution 
(in  1794),  so  late  a  period,  to  be  behindhand  in  unreasonable- 
ness on  an  occasion  like  the  present ;  and  he  considered  it  as 
fair  to  observe,  that  there  were  upwards  of  six  thoueand  pri- 
soners, men,  women,  and  children,  lying  on  straw,  and  perishing 
in  the  prisons  of  France  and  of  Paris  for  the  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  that  La  Fayette  W£is  the  principal  author  of  all 
their  misfortunes,  and  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  beMlen 
France,  and  therefore,  however  much  other  gentlemen  might 
pity  him,  he  certainly  was  not  the  object  of  his  compassion ; 
that  this  extraordinary  affectation  of  sorrow  for  the  lot  of  one 
culpable  individual  was  ill-placed,  ridiculous,  and  preposterous ; 
that  with  regard  to  the  right  this  man  had  to  rebel  against  his 
lawful  sovereign  he  would  say  nothing,  but  that  the  ruin,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  promoter,  had,  at  length,  overwhelmed 
himself,  and  he  trusted  that  his  downfall  would  be  a  lesson  to 
mankind,  how  any  of  them  attempted  to  overturn  the  fabric  of 
civilized  society,  lest  they  should  also  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  rashness ;  that  La  Fayette  had  brought  back  the  king 
and  queen  from  Varennes,  had  imprisoned  them  at  Paris,  and 
had  thus  sown  the  seeds  of  republicanism,  whiph  were  to  ripen 
to  his  own  destruction;  that  he  had  never  supported  royalty^ 
that  he  was  the  first  who  had  led  an  army  of .  Sans- culottes 
<^aiii8t  that  king  who  had  released  him  from  a  .prison,  and  sent 
him  to  America  to  command  his  armies.  And  he  concluded 
with  observing,  that  the  present  was  the  most  extraordinary  ap- 
plication he  had  ever  heard  made ;  that  it  was  made  in  behalf 
of  the  author  of  numerous  horrors ;  that  the  Abb6  de  Foulon, 
son  to  M.  Foulon,  was  now  in  London ;  that  he  often  declared, 
**  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  La  Fayette ;  that  it  was  he  tliat 
had  had  his  father  murdered;  that  it  was  he  who  tore  out  and 
devoured  his  heart.'*  "  I  would  not,"  concluded  Mr.  Burke, 
**  debauch  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application  like  the 
present,  in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian*" 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Sucb  were  the  reasonings  and  expressions  of  Mr.  Bmke  on 
this  striking  occasion.  So  entirely  was  the  mind  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  now  (in  1794)  over-excited  and  overthrown;  so 
entirely  estranged  from  aU.  those  elevated  feelings,  and  that 
spirit  of  philanthropic  wisdom  which  have  made  his  speeches 
in  the  American  contest,  and  many  paragraphs  of  his  Reflections 
on  this  Bevolution  of  France,  do  justly  the  admiration  of 
mankind. 

The  motion  of  the  general  was  negatived  hy  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  to  forty- six ;  and  it  was  nearly  three  years  before  he 
ventured  again  to  address  the  house  in  the  cause,  as  it  must 
surely  be  now  thought,  of  humanity  and  freedom.  During  this 
period  the  case  had  become  more  shameful.  A  history  of  cru- 
elties was  now  to  be  given  (you  will  find  them  in  the  general's 
speech),  cruelties  shown,  not  only  to  La  Fayette,  but  to  his 
faithful  wife  and  affectionate  daughters;  cruelties  the  most 
vexatious  and  unmeaning,  and  yet  of  the  most  exquisite  kind, 
such  aa  it  is  unaccountable  how  they  could  have  been  even  con- 
ceived, much  less  perpetrated,  by  the  regular  ministers  of  any 
civilized  European  government.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the 
emperor  himself  could  have  known  them ;  and  General  Fitz- 
patrick  had  a  perfect  right  to  say,  that  he  argued  this  measure 
on  the  ground  of  policy  as  well  as  humanity ;  for  it  was  a  fatal 
policy,  he  said,  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  creating  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favour  of  monarchical  forms,  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  flagrant  instances  of  barbarity  and  oppression, 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  an  indisposition  towards  those 
governments  under  whQse  authority  it  was  exercised.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  case  as  it  then  stood ;  and  it  is  one  only 
fitted  to  be  brought  forward  by  demagogues  and  Jacobins  in  alle- 
viation of  their  own  excesses.  See,  they  would  say,  what  these 
regular  governments  are ;  see  what  are  their  cruelties  and 
oppressions,  committed  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,  not  as 
ours  are,  when  we  are  goaded  to  madness  by  the  approach  of 
invaders,  who  would  rob  us  of  our  liberties  and  our  lives. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  a  man  like  Mr.  Pitt  consent  to  have 
his  feelings  and  his  understanding  so  submitted  and  chained 
down  by  the  trammels  of  his  connexions  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
to  continue  to  hold  the  same  disgraceful  language  that  he  had 
before  done ;  disgraceful  alike  to  his  own  free  country  and  his 
own  superior  mind :  "  that  the  house  was  in  possession  of  no 
facts  which  authorized  them  to  take  any  decided  step  oil  the 
occasion ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  satisfy  them  that  the  de- 
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tention  of  La  Fayette  was  a  circumstance  at  all  to  be  influenced 
by  their  authorifjr ;  that  however  their  humanity  may  be  in- 
terested, considered  as  a  question  of  political  relations,  it  was  not 
one  which  came  at  all  within  their  cognizance." 

"Well,  indeed,  might  his  high-minded  opponent,  Mr.  Fox, 
observe,  **  When  a  war  is  pretended  to  be  undertaken  to  defend 
religion,  justice,  and  social  Order,  is  it  possible,  while  such  un- 
heard-of cruelty  exists,  while  it  is  perpetrated  by  one  of  the 
alliiBS  co-operating  for  these  objects,  and  exercised  towards  the 
person  of  a  warm  friend  to  limited  monarchy,  a  martyr  to  that 
cause  and  to  his  principles,  is  it  possible  that  these  objects  can 
be  prosecuted  with  success ;  that  the  confederates  can  merit  any 
confldence  in  their  sincerity  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  this  country  from  a  partnership  in  so  vile  a  trans- 
action, that  we  are  told  by  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  that 
Great  Britain  is  perfectly  free  from  any  part  of  the  blame.  "We 
should  declare  by  that  intercession,  which  we  ought  to  make 
with  our  ally,  that  we  are  wholly  unconcerned ;  that,  so  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  we  have  done  every  thing  to  vindicate  our- 
selves jQrom  the  infamy,  and  to  remedy  the  injustice.  Is  it  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  independent  states,  and  the  usage  of 
nations,  to  intercede  with  an  ally  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ? 
Many  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  intercession  has  met 
with  success,  and  none  is  to  be  found  where  it  gave  offence.  Will 
the  house  look  to  the  treatment  of  General  La  Fayette  without 
emotions  of  sympathy,  or  turn  from  his  sufferings  without  feel- 
ings of  execration  ?  If  they  refuse  to  yield  to  those  natural  and 
generous  sentiments,  which  his  history  and  his  misfortunes  are 
calculated  to  inspire,  they  are  callous  to  every  feeling  which  can 
dignify  the  human  character.  To  La  Fayette  can  be  imputed 
none  of  the  horrors  which  have  disgraced  the  Revolution  in 
France.  He  acted  only  in  the  first  times  of  the  Revolution ;  he 
participated  in  none  of  the  atrocities  which  succeeded.  If  the 
minister  should  show  himself  dead  to  humanity  and  to  the  glory 
of  the  country,  I  hope  the  house  will  feel  with  their  constituents, 
and  rescue  from  oppression  a  person  so  long  the  sport  of  adver- 
sity, and  the  victim  of  despotism." 

To  this  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  a  most  powerful  speech  it 
must  have  been,  Mr.  Windham  replied,  taking  much  the  same 
ground  that  Mr.  Burke  had  done  on  the  former  occasion ;  and 
having  now  at  this  late  period  (1797),  like  Mr.  Burke  in  1794, 
lost,  it  may  be  supposed,  all  his  original  sensibilities  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  he  exhibited  the  high  principles  of  government  in 
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the  same-  or  even  in  a  still  more  disguBting  form :  **  That  La 
Payette  had  brought  himself  into  that  state,  into  whiok  all 
fomenters  of  great  and  ruinous  reyolutions  must  necessarily  fall ; 
that  he  had  betrayed  and  ruined  his  country  and  his  king :  that 
he  was  the  author  of  infinite  calamities ;  that  this  no  one  would 
deny ;  of  what  his  motives  had  been,  that  there  was  no  proof; 
that  there  was  no  more  presumption  in  favour  of  his  innocence, 
than  there  was  in  the  favour  of  any  other  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  that  horrible  transaction ;  that  there  were  many  be- 
sides La  Fayette  who,  viewing  their  sufferings  in  naked  abstrac- 
tion, would  excite  compassion;  for  instance,  the  gentleman 
named  Collot  d*Herbois :  he  was  condemned  to  Guiana.  If  we 
were  to  abstract  the  sufferings  of  the  wretch  from  the  crimes 
that  led  to  it,  we  could  not  but  wish  him  rescued  from  such 
misery.  We  would  say  (perhaps  as  others  may  say  in  nearly- 
similar  cases),  *  It  is  true,  Collot  d'Herbois  killed  many  thousand 
people ;  it  is  true,  that  when  the  guillotines  were  insufficient, 
and  the  executioners  were  fatigued  with  putting  them  to  death, 
he  sent  them,  for  more  speedy  dispatch,  into  a  great  square, 
where  he  fired  upon  them  with  cannon,  and  ordered  in  a  party 
of  cavalry  to  cut  and  trample  to  death  the  few  who  had  escaped 
the  guns ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  thing  is  past,  and  that 
the  men  are  in  their  graves,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  life  again. 
Poor  Collot !  he  is  not  the  better  for  being  in  Guiana :  what  is 
the  use  of  it  ?  Let  ns  send  for  him  and  bring  him  home.  How 
can  men  of  feeling  think  of  prolonging  the  punishment  of  poor 
Collot  d'Herbois  ?'  This,"  Mr.  Windham  said,  "  was  a  perfect 
illustration  of  that  false  humanity  by  which  gentlemen  wished 
the  house  now  to  be  guided."  And  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  he  observed,  **  thtt  the  most  just  vengeance  was  due 
chiefly  to  those  who,  abounding  in  all  good  things,  would,  for 
their  own  vile  purposes,  sport  with  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  play  the  deep  and  damnable  game  of  ambition.  He  would 
not  be  sorry,  indeed  he  should  rejoice,  to  see  such  men  drink 
deep  of  the  cup  of  calamity  which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
lips  of  others ;  and  that  he  never  would  consent  to  do  an  act 
which  would  put  a  premium  on  revolution,  give  the  example  of 
sanction  to  treason,  and  of  reward  to  rebellion." 

The  debate  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  thanked  Mr. 
Windham  for  his  very  powerful  speech,  and  the  division  was 
little  better  than  before,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  fifty, 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  forty-six. 

The  references  that  I  have  now  made  (not  wishing  to  take 
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my  own  opinion  for  granted),  first  to  passages  in  the  histoiians 
of  the  Revolution,  and  lastly  to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  La 
Payette,  and  the  treatment  he  received,  not  only  on  the  conti- 
ncnt  hut  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  will,  I  tliink,  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  my  position  : — first,  of  the  indisposition,  the 
dislike,  the  hatred,  which  the  rulers  of  mankind  show  to  the 
general  principles  of  freedom,  those  rulers  who  bear  sway  on 
the  continent ;  and  secondly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  same  in- 
disposition to  the  cause  of  freedom  shown  even  by  those  who  are 
the  asserters  of  high  notions  of  government  in  our  own  country. 
What  but  this  indisposition  to  freedom  can  account  for  such 
large  divisions  against  General  Fitzpatrick's  motions  ?  It  is  to 
be  observed,  indeed,  that  though  a  motion  may  not  be  carried, 
one  can  often  see  clearly  that  the  sense  and  independence  of  the 
house  is  with  the  minority ;  but  in  this  case,  the  proportions 
were  much  the  same  as  on  other  questions  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  house  tolerated  such  passages  as  I  have 
quoted  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  even  those  from  Mr.  Windham. 
The  question  must  have  been  made  a  mere  party  question,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  government  must  have  voted  with  them  in 
spite  of  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity :  they  might, 
at  least,  have  absented  themselves  from  the  division. 

The  unhappy  queen  of  France  may  be  forgiven  if  she  shows 
no  proper  comprehension  of  a  great  subject  like  this— of  the 
nature  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  its  asserters ;  but  what  are 
we  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  statesmen  of  the  continent, 
men  who  should  meditate  and  understand  the  nature  of  human 
affairs  and  human  passions,  of  government  and  its  concerns ; 
and  still  more,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  very  eminent  men 
of  the  popular  assembly  of  our  own  country,  our  ministers,  our 
cabinet,  our  distinguished  orators,  setting  all  candour,  and 
reason,  and  philosophy,  and  history,  at  defiance ;  making  no 
distinctions  of  persons,  places,  or  times,  and  libelling,  by  their 
sweeping  invectives  and  anathemas,  all  the  virtuous  asserters  of 
liberty  not  only  in  France,  but  all  the  wise,  and  the  good,  and 
the  brave,  of  our  own  free  land ;  which  neither  is  nor  ever  could 
have  been  free,  if  the  sentiments  that  degrade  their  speeches 
had  been  generally  admitted  into  the  bosoms  of  our  forefathers  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  as  democratic  men  disgrace  the  principles  of 
>  freedom  by  tlieir  wild  and  declamatory  invectives  against  all  men 
in  authority,  whether  civil  or  religious ;  as  they  disgrace  their 
principles  by  their  employment  of  mobs,  and  by  their  counsels 
of  bloody  their  insurrections,  and  their  massacres ;  so  do  men 
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like  those  I  have  been  alluding  to,  the  assertcrs  of  high  princi- 
ples of  government,  men  who  suppose  themselves  the  defenders 
of  order,  of  the  peace  of  the  community,  of  the  morals,  virtues, 
and  religion  of  mankind,  so  do  these  men  disgrace  their  cause, 
by  denouncing  the  asserters  of  freedom  under  whatever  form 
they  appear ;  and  by  imputing  to  them  exclusively,  the  evils 
which  may  be  produced  by  various  untoward  and  unexpected 
contingencies,  such  as  occur  in  human  affairs,  and  such  as  are 
mainly  produced,  it  must  be  added,  by  the  asserters  of  high 
principles  themselves,  who  will  show  no  timely  sympathy  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  community ;  who  will  improve  nothing ; 
who  neither  know  nor  can  be  taught  their  own  duties,  and  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  who  are  callous  to  every  repre- 
sentation that  can  be  made  to  them ;  and  who  exercise  their  ia- 
genuity,  like  Mr.  Windham,  only  to  justify  abuses,  disguise 
oppression,  and  ridicule  those  sacred  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
for  which  men  have  died  in  dungeons,  or  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, or  in  the  field. 

Of  this  unhappy  indisposition  to  all  generous  and  elevated 
wisdom  in  those  who  bore  rule  in  France  and  on  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  French  Eevolution  gives  ample 
testimony ;  the  whole  is  unintelligible  without  taking  this  cir- 
cumstance into  account.  I  cannot  exhibit  to  you  the  detail,  but 
I  would  wish  to  leave  upon  your  memory  the  leading  points 
which  I  have  mentioned : — that,  first,  the  maxim  of  the  higher 
orders  was,  "  all  or  nothing;"  "  tout  ou  rien,"  that  is,  at  all 
events,  a  counter-revolution ;  secondly,  that  they  ruined  decker's 
measure  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1789  ;  thirdly,  that  they  produced 
the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  and  fourthly,  that  La 
Fayette  was  never  treated,  neither  his  motives  nor  his  cohduct, 
with  even  the  common  decency  of  candour  and  justice.  Du- 
mourier,  indeed,  who  joined  the  Jacobins  in  the  crisis  of  their 
fate,  after  the  10th  of  August,  and  was  the  chief  reason  why  La 
Fayette  failed,  and  was  obliged  to  fly, — Dumourier,  indeed,  was- 
received,  and  died  in  honour,  or  something  like  it,  in  England, 
for  he  had  not  originally  asserted  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  La 
Fayette,  who  had  been  guilty  of  first  feeling  for  the  situation 
of  his  country,  though  he  hazarded  his  life  afterwards  for  the 
monarchy,  was  left  un pitied  in  his  dungeon,  &om  which  he  was 
only  at  last  rescued  by  the  very  republicans  of  France,  whose 
opinions  he  had  endeavoured  to  put  down. 

Such  was  then  the  general  tone  and  manner  of  the  rulers  of 
France  and  of  the  continent,  whenever  their  real  dispositions 
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could  be  Been.  We  say,  that  this  conduct  never  ceased  to  be 
blameable  in  the  high  party  of  France  irom  the  first  of  the 
Revolution ;  in  the  allied  courts,  not  clearly  from  the  first,  but 
decidedly  more  and  more  imprudent  as  the  Revolution  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  last  totally  indefensible :  for  the  publication  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  when  coupled  with  a  posi- 
tive invasion  of  the  country,  left  no  hope  in  the  minds  of  intel- 
ligent men  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  but  in  the  disgrace  of 
their  counsels,  and  the  defeat  of  their  armies.  And  having 
called  your  attention  to  such  particulars  as  I  have  mentioned,  it 
is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  prior  manifestoes  and  state  papers  that 
issued  from  the  combined  powers.  iN'othing  can  be  more  reason- 
able and  true  than  the  descriptions  they  give  of  the  ferocious 
party  in  Erance,  and  particularly  in  Paris ;  and  nothing  more 
reasonable  and  true  than  the  observations  they  make  in  their 
able  manifesto  of  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution :— 

First,  As  it  personally  regarded  his  Most  Christian  majesty — 
which  is  the  first  part  of  the  manifesto. 

Secondly,  As  it  respected  the  French  nation.     . 

Thirdly,  As  it  respected  the  princes  of  Germany  who  have 
possessions  in  France. 

Fourthly,  As  it  respects  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  tlie 
happiness  of  all  nations. 

You  will  see  this  state  paper  in  the  Annual  Register,  and  it 
well  deserves  your  study. 

All  this  must  be  admitted ;  but  observe  what  the  whole  comes 
to.  After  we  have  assented  to  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  to 
the  blame  imputed  to  the  French  patriots  and  rulers,  observe  the 
result ;  observe  how  Mghtful  is  the  close  of  the  whole  subject, 
contained  in  the  last  paragraph.  In  this  paragraph  it  is  de- 
clared, "  that  the  allied  powers  were  resolved  to  procure  to  the 
king  perfect  security  in  some  frontier  town  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  means  of  collecting  there  his  family,  and  the  princes  his 
brothers,  until  his  Most  Christian  majesty  could  enter  his  capital 
with  honour,  and  enjoy  there  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  sub- 
jects repent,  of  conferring  new  favours  upon  them,  of  granting 
them  real  liberty,  and  consequently  of  finding  them  submissive 
to  his  supreme  authority."  This  was  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  they  were  resolved  upon  effecting  an  entire  and  unlimited 
counter-revolution ;  and  it  well  behoved  those  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects, who  were  not  disposed  to  **  repent,"  or  be  **  submissive  to 
his  supreme  authority,"  to  consider  how  they  or  their  country 
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were  likely  to  be  affected  by  saoh  a  change,  as  would  evidently 
be  produced  by  the  BuccesB  of  the  arms  of  such  mediators  between 
them  and  their  sovereign. 

And  now  I  must  make  one  observation  more,  not  on  the  want 
of  all  elevation  in  the  sentiment,  but  on  the  want  of  all  policy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  combined  powers.  Could  anything  but 
these  continual  denunciations,  issued  against  the  popular  party ; 
could  anything  but  the  expected  invasion ;  could  anything  but 
the  visible  and  immediate  approach  of  the  combined  armies  have 
enabled  the  Girondists,  and  still  more  the  dreadful  demagogues 
of  Paris,  to  have  created  such  a  fervour  of  opposition,  such  a 
determination  from  the  first  to  resist,  and  successfully  to  resist, 
or  to  die  ? 

In  writers  on  each  side  of  the  question,  the  revolutionary  tide 
is  said  to  have  continually  rolled  on,  so  tiiat  all  opposition  to  it 
was  vain ;  and  the  more  modem  writers,  Mignet  and  Thiers,  the 
most  able  of  all,  have  even  resolved  the  whole,  very  strangely, 
into  a  sort  of  necessity,  from  which  it  would  have  been  as  use- 
less for  the  actors  in  the  scene  to  have  endeavoured  to  escape, 
as  from  a  decree  of  Providence.  But  from  whence  arose  this 
steadiness  and  impetuosity  of  the  current ;  whence  but  from  the 
language  and  practices,  however  intended,  of  the  combined 
powers ;  whence  but  from  the  terror,  that  could  thus  be  infused 
into  the  people,  of  a  counter-revolution  ?  How  came  it,  that  the 
revolutionary  friends  of  Paris  eould  always  engage  on  their  side 
the  physical  strength  of  the  population ;  that  even  in  the  inte* 
rior  as  well  as  Paris,  imprisonments,  murders,  everything  and 
anything  was  tolerated  that  was  proclaimed  to  be  necessary  to 
what  was  called  the  public  safety;  in  other  words,  that  was 
necessary  to  the  beating  back  the  enemies  of  the  Eevolution, 
and  to  the  prevention,  at  aU  events,  of  any  counter-revolution  ? 
Men  may  lead  assemblies  and  committees,  but  they  must  have 
some  appeal  to  their  hearts,  some  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  their 
engines. 

The  democratic  writer,  Bailleul,  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  a  sufferer  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  prisons,  goes  through 
all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  Eevolution;  seems  calm  and  undis- 
turbed ;  rejects  all  explanations ;  and  continually  refers  to  some 
mysterious  solution  of  the^whole  which  is  present  to  his  own 
mind,  which  seems  to  recontsile  him  to  every  event,  and  which 
he  condescends  not  to  impart  to  his  reader.  If  there  really  be 
any  sense  or  meaning  in  this  species  of  ineffable  secret  (and  he 
is  an  able  writer),  what  is  it  but  this*— that  the  people  had  got 
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SO  inflamed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  so  determined  on  their  Re- 
Tolution,  that  no  other  notion  could  find  access  to  their  feelings, 
and  that  every  other  consideration,  human  and  divine,  disap- 
peared at  the  very  approach  of  it ;  that  the  whole  community 
had  got  into  this  tremendous  situation  by  the  incessant  action  of 
hope,  of  irritation,  impatience  of  opposition,  terror  of  the  loss 
of  their  object,  indignation  and  rage  at  their  enemies ;  that  the 
popular  leaders  and  the  populace  on  this  occasion  were  as  little 
in  a  state  of  sanity  or  reflection,  as  those  who  are  goaded  on  by 
the  fury  of  delirious  feelings. 

I  do  not  think  this  account  at  all  unreasonable :  it  is  the  so- 
lution to  which  the  phenomena  lead.  But  in  this  solution  is 
•involved  the  impolicy,  and  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  the  allied  powers  and  the  higher  orders  in 
France,  who  by  their  menaces,  invectives,  and  hostile  demon- 
strations, never  suffered  the  French  people  to  be  at  ease  about 
their  Revolution,  never  to  get  cool ;  kept  urging  on  the  tide 
with  jfresh  waters  of  bitterness  continually  supplied  ;  and  at  last, 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  and  by  their  open  inva- 
sion, summoned  forth  all  the  demons  of  the  storm — terror,  and 
indignation,  and  hate — to  lash  the  waves  into  madness.  Thig 
is  no  unfair  picture  of  the  state  of  Paris  and  of  France  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  1792.  And  while  the 
allied  powers  and  all  Europe  expected  that  the  Duke  of  Bnms- 
wick  would  have  marched  to  Paris,  the  demagogues,  in  and  out 
of  the  city,  could  have  sent  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
to  perish,  like  insects  that  extinguish  a  flame  by  their  expir- 
ing myriads,  rather  than  a  counter-revolution  should  have  been 
effected. 

This  is  not  to  justify  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  at  this 
period ;  this  is  not  to  say,  that  many  motives  may  not  have 
affected  their  conduct  besides  those  now  described ;  but  it  is  to 
explain  the  sources  of  their  influence  and  power ;  to  exhibit  the 
impolicy  of  their  enemies ;  to  show  the  means  that  were  put  un- 
warily into  their  hands ;  the  appeal  that  they  could  always  make 
not  only  to  the  wild  and  bad  passions  of  their  mobs,  but  to  the 
reflection  of  the  community.  Nor  is  it  now  denied,  that  the 
early  patriots  originally,  and  from  the  first,  gave  occasion  to  irri- 
tated and  very  unfriendly  feelings  in  the  combined  powers ;  but 
when  these  powers  became  in  their  turn  unreasonable  and  vio- 
lent, and  hostile  to  the  very  name  of  freedoni,  making  no  excuses 
for  the  nature  of  human  passions,  and  not  understanding  the 
rights  and  &ir  claims  of  their  fellow^creatures,  a  reaction  was 
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produced,  marked  by  the  most  tremendous  ezoeiseB  and  astonish* 
ing  events,  and  for  which  no  solution  sufficiently  adequate  and 
comprehensive  can  be  given,  but  that  which  is  thus  submitted 
to  jour  consideration. 

From  the  whole  of  this  lecture,  then,  you  will  bear  away  this 
impression :  that  while  you  are  justly  detesting  the  faults  and 
execrating  the  crimes  of  the  popular  party  in  this  French  Eevo- 
lution,  you  are  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  faults  of  their  oppo. 
nents;  that  as  freedom  has  had  its  friends,  who  managed  its 
cause  ill — I  condescend  not  to  allude  to  the  low  party  of  the 
Jacobins — so  has  it  had  its  enemies,  who  would  not  have  acceded 
to  its  cause,  however  managed  and  however  recommended  to 
them ;  that  as  there  are  in  men  popular  feelings,  that  lead  to 
nothing  but  disorder,  misery,  and  bloodshed,  so  are  there  too 
often  in  men,  elevated  by  rank,  and  improved  by  education,  high 
notions  of  government,  that  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  mankind ;  and  finally,  that  as  I  have  presumed  in  prior  lec- 
tures to  blame  the  faults  of  the  former  description  of  men,  I 
have  thought  it  but  equal  justice  in  the  present  lecture  to  bear 
my  humble  testimony  against  those  of  the  latter. 


LECTURE    XXXIII. 

TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE  KING. 

When  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
was  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  was  now  cleared  away,  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  was  triumphant.  The  Convention  were  sitting  un- 
disturbed, and  without  an  opponent;  the  republic  was  established; 
the  cause  of  royalty  at  an  end ;  the  king  and  his  family  prisoners 
in  the  Temple,  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  for  this  great  na- 
tion to  have  exhibited  still  further  the  virtues  of  the  new  character 
they  had  assumed,  the  character  of  a  new  republic.  It  was  for 
the  popular  leaders  now  really  to  have  displayed  in  practice  those 
high  qualities  of  grandeur  and  magnanimity  which  resounded  in 
their  speeches,  and  which,  they  knew,  had  so  often  distinguished 
those  free  governments  of  antiquity  which  they  affected  to  imitate 
and  admire.  But  nothing  could  ever  less  deserve  the  name  of 
magnanimity,  than  the  conduct  they  now  pursued.  Their  king, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  was  before  them,  disarmed  and  help- 
less :  they  had  dethroned  him,  and  committed  him  to  one  of 
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their  prisons.  They  had  appealed  to  the  nation,  and  the  answer 
•  had  been,  the  Convention ;  an  assembly  where,  as  they  saw,  his 
name  could  no  longer  be  even  mentioned :  the  victor jr  was  their 
own,  and  complete.  And  what,  then,  was  the  course  which 
tlrese  new  Romans  pursued  ?  Did  they  dismiss  their  Tarquin  ? 
Did  they  desire  him  to  fall  back  into  the  rank  of  private  citizen  ? 
Did  they  throw  wide  his  prison  doors,  and  say,  that  though  he 
had  oifended,  tlje  nation  forgave  him,  and  he  might  retire ;  that 
he  would  go  to  America  if  he  was  a  wise  man,  and,  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  private  virtues,  trouble  them  no  more ;  that 
he  might  go  to  Yienna  if  he  was  a  bad  man ;  but  that  they  feared 
him  not.  Was  this  their  language  and  their  conduct  ?  Was  it 
in  this  way  that  they  evinced  how  deeply  were  impressed  upon 
their  minds  the  elevated  sentiments  of  the  first  great  exhibitors 
of  vindictive  liberty  among  mankind  ?  How  lamentable,  how 
miserable  was  the  reverse !  They  instituted  a  public  trial ;  they 
deliberately  put  their  king  to  death:  neither  in  their  justice 
nor  in  their  humanity  could  they  find  any  other  alternative. 
He  was  a  tyrant,  and  must  therefore  die ;  he  had  been  guilty 
of  treason,  and  could  only  expiate  his  fault  by  his  blood.  His 
queen  was  afterwards  to  be  executed,  and  his  sister ;  and  the 
weak  constitution  of  his  child  was  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
and  he  was  to  be  slowly  murdered  in  the  prison  by  ill  usage. 

Such  is  the  general  history.  But  you  must  hear  the  detail 
of  these  things ;  those  of  you  more  particularly  who  are  of  ardent 
minds,  and  of  impetuous  passions,  "  proud  of  imagined  right," 
and  capable,  perhaps,  of  the  noblest  efforts ;  you  must  hear  the 
detail  of  these  things,  that  you  may  mark  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions,  that  at  this  period  of  history  had  got  possession  of  this 
great  kingdom ;  how,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, from  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  crown  they  first 
mounted  into  unreasonable  jealousy ;  then  hurried,  in  the  Legis- 
lative, into  undistinguishing  hostility ;  and  at  last,  in  the  Con- 
vention, as  you  will  now  be  called  upon  to  see,  sunk  into  coun- 
sels of  brutality  and  blood. 

These  terms  are  not  too  severe,  when  applied  to  the  conduct 
6f  the  Convention  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  as  the  course  of  the  Eevolution, 
right  or  wrong,  had  produced  a  republic,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive remaining  but  to  put  the  king  out  of  the  way. 

The  fact,  however,  was,  that  the  particular  character  and  vir- 
tues of  the  king  left  a  milder  alternative  not  only  possible  but 
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far  more  politic,  even  if  humanity  and  justice  were  out  of  the 
question.  He  and  the  family  might  have  been  transferred  to 
America  with  perfect  safety  to  the  new  French  republic ;  and 
this  was  the  course  recommended  by  Paine,  who  will  not  be 
suspected  of  any  inordinate  attachment  to  royalty.  The  royal 
cause  could  not  perish  with  the  life  of  the  king ;  his  brother 
was  even  then  in  Germany ;  a  civil  war  was  much  more  likely 
to  break  out  in  consequence  of  the  king's  barb^^us  executiou, 
than  of  his  peaceful  banishment.  The  foreign  powers,  whose 
armies  had  invaded  France,  had  been  once  repulsed,  were  £ir 
more  likely  to  return  with  inextinguishable  fury  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter ;  and  England,  the  only  power  whom  the 
Kevolutionists  wished  to  propitiate,  was  sure  to  join  the  general 
confederacy  if  the  king  was  put  to,  death,  though  very  possibly 
not  otherwise. 

On  the  whole,  the  revolutionists  might  choose  to  outrage,  as 
they  did  outrage,  the  feelings  of  every  thinking  man  out  of  France, 
the  most  ardent  friends  of  freedom  included ;  they  might  be 
hurried  on  by  I  know  not  what  blind  and  remorseless  spirit  of 
revolutionary  fanaticism ;  but  their  counsels  are  then  not  those 
of  policy  or  state  necessity,  but,  as  we  have  just  termed  them, 
of  brutaUty  and  blood. 

The  great  injustice  of  the  popular  party  in  France  was  from 
the  first  not  to  have  distinguished  the  king  liimself  'from  the  court 
that  surrounded  him.  Never  was  such  an  abuse  of  language  as 
to  denominate  Louis  a  tyrant.  Becall  to  your  mind,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  priilcipal  measures  of  his  reign ;  you  will  have  to 
mark  hereafter  how  they  were  misrepresented  by  the  Convention 
in  their  act  of  accusation.  Often  may  be  seen,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  a  want  of  confidence  in  himself,  a  want  of  character ; 
but  the  notions  of  a  tyrant,  never.  Wo  may  mourn,  we  may 
be  even  provoked,  to  see  his  injudicious  facility ;  but  of  the  in- 
dignation that  is  to  conduct  a  ruler  to  the  sce^old,  he  is  never 
jfor  a  moment  the  object. 

»  It  is  indeed  clear,  from  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  that  projects 
'  for  a  counter-revolution  were  formed,  and  presented  to  the  king 
'^at  different  times ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  king  never 
meant  a  civil  war,  nor  anything  that  could  in  fair  construction 
be  considered  as  treason  to  the  state.  He  thought,  no  doubt, 
that  he  could,  with  demonstrations  from  the  foreign  powers,  awe 
the  factious,  and  enable  the  well-disposed  to  come  forward,  and 
have  their  proper  influence  in  his  favour  and  in  favour  of  the 
country ;  but  he  went  no  further.    I  have  already  admitted 
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that  even  this  was,  in  strictness,  not  only  a  mistake,  but  a  fault. 
As  Louis,  however,  was  brought  to  a  trial,  his  fate  could  only 
be  determined  by  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced.  This 
evidence  was  vague,  irregular,  and  inadequate  to  the  chai^ ; 
and  the  accusation  of  treason,  whether  legally  considered,  as  it 
appeared  on  the  trial,  or  morally  considered,  as  we  can  now  sur- 
vey it  in  our  studies,  will  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated 
outrageously,  and  urged  to  his  destruction  most  ferociously. 

Eut  before  I  allude  to  the  trial  and  fate  of  the  king,  I  must 
recall  to  your  mind  the  observation  I  have  already  made,  that 
Louis  had  not  intruded  himself  into  the  high  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  by  any  choice  of  his  own ;  he  was  bom  a  kiug, 
and  had  not  become  one  voluntarily.  The  faults  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  in  ordinary  times  might  scarcely  have  appeared, 
should  excite  regret  ratksr  than  indignation ;  certainly  should 
not  interfere  with  the  compassion  which  his  sufferings  and  his 
fate  so  naturally  inspire.  We  may  blame  those  who  volunta- 
rily assume  high  offices  and  are  found  inadequate  to  their  duties, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  of  Louis ;  he  was  bom,  as  I  must  re- 
peat, he  was  bom  a  king. 

"When  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  king,  Morrison,  a  deputy  of  La  Vendue,  made  a  very 
able  argument  to  show  that  the  king  could  not  legally  be  brought 
to  any  trial.  ^ 

The  strength  of  the  argument  lay  in  the  terms  of  the  consti- 
tution to  which  all  had  sworn.     The  words  were  as  follow  : — 

*^  The  person  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  sacred.  If  the 
king  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  direct  its 
force  against  the  nation,  or  should  not  oppose  himself  by  a  formal 
act  against  any  such  enterprise  if  executed  in  his  name,  he  shall 
be  judged  to  have  abdicated  the  throne. 

**  After  the  abdication,  express  or  legal,  the  king  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  class  of  citizens,  and  may  then,  like  them,  be 
accused  or  tried  for  all  acts  posterior  to  his  abdication." 

Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  decisive  of  the  whole  question 
before  the  Assembly  than  these  words.  It  might  be  matter  of 
question,  whether  liie  Legislative  Assembly  was  justified  in  im- 
prisoning, and  the  Convention  in  dethrenffig^im,  particularly  ; 
without  any  regular  inquiry  or  trial ;  but  even  admitting  that 
they  could,  their  pains  and  penalties  could  go  no  further.  He 
had  fallen  into  the  class  of  private  citizens,  and  since  the  period 
of  his  abdication  could  have  committed  no  offence,  for  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  vigilantly  watched  in  the  Temple. 
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The  speeches  that  you  will  see  follow  are,  in  fact,  employed 
only  in  endeavouriDg  to  escape  from  this  unanswerable  argu- 
ment. The  celebrated  Barr^re  (celebrated,  I  mean,  for  his 
powers  of  special  pleading,  and  of  resolving  everything  he 
chose  into  invisible  dust)  was  obliged  to  contend,  that  if  the  king 
had  been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  thm  indeed  he  would  have  in- 
cuiTed  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  penalty,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  constitutiou,  must  have  been  **  abdication  f  but  as 
he  had  offended  far  nwre  grievously,  as  he  had  much  more  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the  state  by  underhand  machinations  and 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  he  must  be  considered  as 
having  incurred  some  greater  penalty,  and  that  penalty  could 
only  be,  death. 

All  the  speeches  are  full  of  ability,  and  highly  worthy  your 
perusal.  Every  consideration  that  could  be  connected  with  the 
fate  of  the  king  was  placed  in  every  possible  point  of  view  by 
the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  the  different  speakers ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  only  four  of  the  deputies  who  had  the  firm- 
ness to  speak  against  the  decree  for  the  trial.  The  Girondists 
wished  to  save  the  king,  but  were  either  unjust  enough  to 
'suppose  he  deserved  death,  or  cowardly  enough  to  profess  that 
opinion  out  of  regard  to  their  own  safety ;  or,  finally,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  actuated  by  what  they  thought  the  best  policy 
of  the  case.  What  indeed  this  might  be,  what  was  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  wished  well  to  the  king,  it 
might  not  be  very  easy  to  say.  amid  the  general  storm  of  malig- 
nity and  enthusiasm  that  raged  against  him ;  but  it  was  not  a 
very  promising  mode  of  defending  the  king's  life,  to  begin  with 
acknowledging  that  he  deserved  death. 

Robespierre  at  last  appeared  in  the  tribune,  on  the  3rd  of 
December.  His  speech  was  long,  made  a  great  impression,  and, 
though  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  consider  this  dreadful 
man  as  an  orator,  it  is  in  vain  after  reading  this  speech,  or  his 
other  speeches  at  this  period,  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  elo- 
quence. 

"  Louis,"  said  he,  "  was  king ;  and  the  republic  is  now- 
founded.  By  these  simple  words  is  the  celebrated  question, 
which  now  occupies  you,  at  once  decided.  Louis  has  been  de- 
throned for  his  crimes.  Louis  denounced  the  French  people  as 
rebels.  To  chastise  them,  he  called  together  the  armies  of  the 
tyrants,  his  brothers ;  but  victory  and  the  people  have  decided 
that  it  was  he  only  who  was  the  rebel.  Louis  cannot,  then,  be 
judged ;  he  has  beei;!  already  judged ;  he  is  already  condemned. 
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or  the  public  is  not  absolved.  To  propose  to  make. a  process  of 
trial  for  Louis  XVI.,  in  whatever  form  or  manner,  is  to  retro- 
grade, and  fall  back  again  into  royal  and  constitutional  despo- 
tism. The  very  idea  is  counter-revolutionary,  for  it  is  to  bring 
the  Revolution  itself  into  question.  In  truth,  if  Louis  can  still 
be  the  proper  object  of  a  trial,  Louis  may  be  acquitted,  he  may 
be  pronounced  innocent ; — what  do  I  say  ? — he  must  even  now 
be  presumed  to  be  so,  till  he  has  been  adjudged  to  the  contrary. 
And  if  Louis  then  is  absolved,  and  if  Louis  can  be  presumed  iu- 
nocent,  what  becomes  of  our  Revolution  ?  If  Louis  be  innocent, 
the  friends  of  liberty  are  all  calumniators ;  the  traitors  to  the 
kingdom  are  all  the  friends  of  truth  and  the  defenders  of  op- 
pressed innocence ;  the  manifestoes  of  foreign  courts  are  all  only 
lawful  protestations  against  a  domineering  faction;  the  very  de- 
tention which  Louis  has  to  this  moment  suffered  is  an  unjust 
vexation ;  and  the  FM^rfes,  the  people  of  Paris,  all  the  patriots 
of  the  French  empire  are  guilty;  and  this  grand  question, 
pending  now  before  the  tribunal  of  nature,  between  crime  and 
virtue,  between  liberty  and  tyranny,  is  at  last  decided,  and  in 
favour  of  crime  and  tyranny." 

And  again.  **  When  a  nation  has  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  right  of  insurrection,  she  enters  again  into  the  state 
of  nature,  as  far  as  the  tyrant  is  concerned.  How  is  he  to 
invoke  the  social  compact  ?  He  has  annihilated  it.  It  may  exist, 
if  the  nation  choose,  between  the  citizens,  in  regard  to  each 
other,  but  the  effect  of  tyranny  and  insurrection  is  entirely  to 
break  it,  in  regard  to  the  tyrant ;  it  is  to  constitute  the  two 
parties,  the  people  and  the  tyrant,  in  a  state  of  war.  Tribunals, 
judiciary  processes,  these  are  intended  for  the  members  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  gross  contradiction  to  suppose  that  a  con- 
stitution can  preside  over  the  new  order  of  things ;  it  would  be  to 
s]2ppose  that  it  can  survive  itself.  What,  then,  are  the  laws 
that  are  to  replace  the  constitution  ?  Those  of  nature,  those 
that  are  the  basis  of  society,  the  good  of  the  people.  The  right 
of  punishing  a  tyrant,  and  dethroning  him,  is  the  same  thing ; 
the  one  admits  but  of  the  same  forms  as  the  other.  The  process 
of  trial  of  a  tyrant  is  the  insurrection;  his  judgment  is  the 
downfall  of  his  power ;  his  punishment  is  that  which  the  liberty 
of  the  people  requires.  The  people  judge  not  as  judiciary  tri- 
bunals judge ;  they  pronounce  no  sentence,  they  launch  their 
thunder,  they  condemn  not  their  kings,  they  reduce  them  to  their 
original  nonentity.  And  better  is  their  justice  than  that  of  tri- 
bunals*    If  it  is  for  their  safety  that  they  arm  themselves 
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against  their  oppresaon,  how  are  they  to  he  hound  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  pumslunent  hy  which  their  safety  may  he  again  en- 
dangered? 

"  Where  was  ever  the  repuhlic  in  which  the  punishment  of 
the  tyrant  was  made  a  matter  of  question?  Was  Tarquin 
called  into  judgment  ?  What  would  they  have  said  at  Borne, 
if  there  had  heen  Eomans  who  had  dared  to  declare  themselyes 
his  defenders  ?  And  what  do  tes  do  ?  We  actually  call  advof- 
cates  from  every  place  to  plead  the  cause  of  Louis  XYl.  Just 
Heaven !  all  the  ferocious  hordes  of  despotism  are  preparing  to 
lacerate  anew  the  bosom  of  our  country  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XYI. ;  Louis  still  contends  with  us  from  the  depths  of  his 
prison ;  and  here  we  are^  douhting  whether  he  is  guilty,  and 
whether  we  may  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  We  are  asked,  Where 
are  the  laws  to  condemn  him  ?  The  constitution  is  invoked  in 
his  favour ;  I  shall  not  repeat  all  the  unanswered  arguments 
that  have  heen  produced  by  those  who  have  condescended  to 
combat  this  species  of  objection ;  I  shall  address  hut  one  word 
more,  to  those  whom  they  have  failed  to  convince.  The  consti- 
tution, then,  I  say,  forbids  you  doing  everything  that  you  have 
done.  If  Louis  could  be  punished  by  dethronement,  you  had 
no  right  to  pronounce  any  such  sentence  without  having  first 
called  him  to  his  trial ;  you  have  not  the  right  to  detain  him  in 
prison :  he  has  a  right  to  demand  his  enlargement,  and  damages 
for  the  injury  he  has  received.  The  constitution  condemns 
you.  Go;  fall  at  the  feet  of  Louis,  and  invoke  his  clemency. 
Eor  myself,  I  should  blush  to  discuss  more  seriously  these  con- 
stitutional quiddities.  I  leave  them  to  the  schools  of  the  palace, 
Qr  rather,  the  cabinets  of  London,  of  Vienna,  or  Berlin.  I  know 
not  how  to  stand  long  discussing,  when  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  a  disgrace  even  to  deliberate." 

"  But  now  comes  a  new  diflSculty.  And  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  pain  of  death  is  too  cruel.  I  have  been  always 
against  the  punishment  of  death,  for  it  cannot  be  necessary  tx> 
society  that  for  ordinary  crimes  any  individual  should  die.  But 
a  king  dethroned  in  the  midst  of  a  Bevolution^a  Bevolution 
that  is  anything  but  cemented  by  the  laws ;  a  king,  the  very 
name  of  whom  brings  down  upon  the  nation  the  scourge  of  war : 
neither  imprisonment  nor  exile  can  render  the  existence  of  a 
king  a  matter  of  indifpl^rence  to  the  public  weal.  And  this  cruel 
exception  to  all  ordinary  laws  which  justice  acknowledges,  can 
be  imputed  only  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes.     It  is  with  regret 
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that  I  pronounce  the  &tal  truth ;  but  Louis  must  die,  that  the 
country  may  live. 

'<  I  propose  to  you  to  determine  instantly  on  his  fate.  I 
demand  that  the  Gonyention  declare  him  £rom  this  moment 
traitor  to  the  French  nation,  and  a  criminal  to  humanity.  I 
demand  that  he  be  made  an  example  to  the  world,  on  the  very 
place  where  died,  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  generous  martyrs 
of  lib^ty.  I  demand  that  this  memorable  event  be  consecrated 
by  a  monument,  destined  to  nourish  in  the  heart  of  the  people  a 
sentiment  of  their  rights,  and  a  horror  of  tyrants ;  a^d  in  the 
soul  of  tyrants  a  salutary  terror  of  the  justice  of  the  people." 

I  must  leave  these  few  extaracts  to  give  you  some  general 
idea  of  the  speech  of  this  atrocious  man.  It  was  long,  and 
produced  a  great  effect ;  it  £iiled,  however^  of  its  immediate 
object,  for  the  opinion  given  by  Potion  at  last  prevailed,  and 
it  was  decreed,  that  Louis  should  be,  not  immediately  sent  to 
the  scaffold,  but  tried  by  the  l^ational  Convention. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  therefore,  a  report  was  made  by 
Lindet,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  a  regular  accusation 
drawn  up ;  the  king  was  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  without 
any  previous  notice  of  the  questions,  was  required  to  give  his 
answers ;  these  questions  or  heads  of  indictment  having  been 
deliberately  agreed  upon  by  his  enemies. 

This  portion  of  the  general  sabject  I  do  not  now  enter  into. 
The  whole  trial,  the  questions  put  to  the  king  and  his  answers, 
and  the  defence  of  his  counsel,  have  been  all  published,  and  you 
will  easily  find  them  and  naturally  read  them. 

But  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  trial,  you  wiU  see  that  it 
was  carried  on  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  king,  by 
question  and  answer. 

There  is  a  gr^t  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Fr^di  and 
English  lawyers  on  occasions  of  this  nature.  The  great  object 
to  be  accomplished,  say  the  French,  b,  that  the  guilty  shall  not 
escape ;  tine  ^eat  object,  say  the  English,  is,  that  the  prisoner 
shall  be  properly  protected.  The  great  point,  says  the  one 
system,  is,  the  discovery  of  the  truth ;  truth,  says  the  other, 
must  not  thus  be  sought :  the  life  of  a  man  is  not  to  depend  on 
his  own  firmness  of  nerves  and  quickness  of  fiicuities,  nor  on 
the  moderation  and  fedmess  of  the  judge,  who,  if  made  an  ex- 
aminer, may,  or  rather  must,  soon  be  txmverted  into  an  advocate 
and  accuser.  I  confess  that  hmnanity  »nd  good  sense  seem  to 
me  to  be  with  the  English  system.  Look  at  our  own  sta^ 
trials,  and  consider  the  scenes  that  hove  6oeaned.    See  wbilft 
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the  tendencies  of  judges  and  advocates  are.  Observe  the  ques- 
tions that,  even  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  the  trial  of  the  king 
of  France,  were  asked  by  the  court  before  whom  he  appeared. 

''  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies  that  you  have  corrupted?" — *' Who  are  the  persons 
that  have  presented  you  with  projects  ?" — "  Who  are  those  to 
whom  you  have  promised  money  ?" — ''  You  have  spent  millions 
in  concert  with  Tulon  and  Mirabeau  to  produce  counter-revolu- 
tions in  the  provinces,  and  you  have  endeavoured  to  turn  your 
popularity  into  ^  means  of  enslaving  the  people ;  wha^t  have  yoa 
to  answer  ? — ^And  was  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  you  gave 
money  to  the  workmen  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ? — ^And 
'  was  it  not  to  ascertain  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  your 
going  to  St.  Cloud,  that  you  feigned  incUsposition  ?" 

IJpon  this  system  of  question  and  answer,  a  trial,  instead  of 
proceediiiig  upon  distinct  issues,  regularly  announced,  exclusively 
adhered  to,  and  distinctly  proved  by  testimony,  has  a  tendency 
to  become  a  sort  of  conversation,  where  the  faults  of  all  present, 
judges,  advocates,  and  audience,  the  faults  whether  of  under- 
standing or  of  temperament,  may,  or  rather  must,  come  into 
play,  and  extremely  to  the  injury  of  the  piisoner ;  nor  is  it  proper 
for  any  system  of  law  to  place  a  human  being  in  these  cruel 
dilemmas,  between  a  regard  to  his  own  life  and  an  attention  to 
the  care  of  his  veracity  and  of  his  moral  feelings. 

These  observations  I  throw  out  for  your  consideration ;  but 
on  the  whole  of  this  examination  of  Louis,  it  may  surely,  I 
thhik,  be  said,  that  the  questions  were  not  confined  each  to  a 
distinct  point,  and  were  not,  therefore,  such  as  an  accused  person 
might  instantly  and  entirely  gather  up  in  his  mind  and  reply  to, 
but  were  questions,  the  matter  of  which  was  spread  over  a  large 
surface— questions  that  required,  many  of  them,  the  speech  of 
an  advocate  properly  to  discuss  and  answer,  and  were  totally 
unfair  and  unfit  to  be  addressed  to  the  king  when  suddenly 
caUed,  without  any  notice  or  preparation,  to  make,  vkd  voee^  a 
defence  of  the  acts  of  himself  and  his  government  during  a 
revolutionary  period. 

Again.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  questions  of  the  Con- 
vention seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  any  resistance  to  the 
popular  party,  from  the  firsf  opening  of  the  states  in  1789,  was 
treason  to  the  state ;  that  the  varying  leaders  of  this  popular 
p£u:ty  were  on  every  occasion  not  only  right,  but  so  infallibly 
right,  that  the  assertion  of  any  contrary  opinion  was  such  an  in- 
dication of  all  want  of  patriotism,  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
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as  a  crime,  and  to  be  pitoished  even  with  death  j  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  men  were  to  be  allowed,  at  the  end  of  a  Bevo- 
lation,  to  start  up,  and,  with  such  inflamed  feelings  and  notions 
as  they  themselves  then  entertained,  try  those  who  had  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Eevolution,  and  who  naturally  proceeded 
'  upon  such  notions  and  feelings  as  existed  in  themselves  and 
those  around  them  at  the  earlier  period  in  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  act. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  it  may,  I  think,  be  remarked, 
that  the  king's  enemies,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  after  cdl 
their  diligence,  ability,  and  virulence,  the  activity  of  their  a^nts, 
their  papers  found  in  the  iron  closet  and  elsewhere ;  though  all 
the  transactions  at  issue  were  transactions  of  yesterday,  and  / 
done  in  the  very  presence  of  themselves  and  their  friends ;  though  / 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  single  human  being  to  give  fair  evidence  ; 
in  favour  of  the  king,  while  there  was  every  temptation  for  men  •' 
to  misrepresent  and  vilify  him ;  still,  that  there  was  not  a  single  ' 
act  to  be  found  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  carry  his  own 
opinions  into  eifect  by  positive  force ;  they  could  not  produce 
evidence  of  a  single  call  that  he  had  made  on  the  allied  powers 
for  assistance,  of  a  single  order  which  he  had  given  for  the 
troops  to  flre  upon  the  people,  a  single  threat  or  menace  offered 
to  any  popular  leader,  a  single  instance  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment of  any  one  member,  or  of  arbitrary  punishment  of  any 
one  libellist ;  not  a  single  example  could  be  shown  of  sternness, 
severity,  or  vindictive  feeling  in  the  conduct  of  the  king ;  and 
all  this  through  a  period  of  four  years,  during  which  every 
thing  that  occurred  that  could  irritate  the  feelings  of  any  man 
educated  under  an  arbitrary  system,  called  when  young  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  and  from  the  first 
and  at  all  times  surrounded  by  relatives,  friends,  and  coun- 
sellors brought  up  under  the  same  arbitrary  system,  and  with 
no  feelings,  no  comprehensions  of  propriety  and  right,  that  were 
not  derived  from  it. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  is  ^t  all  to  overstate  the  case  before 
you. 

You  will  reflect,  therefore,  on  the  proceedings  that  you  have 
already  been  called  to  notice,  and  observe  hereafter  those  that 
are  immediately  to  ensue. 

The  king  retired  (as  indeed  he  was  told  he  might  do),  but 
the  appearance  he  had  made  on  his  trial,  the  dignified  resigna- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  the  artless  promptitude  and  reason- 
ableness of  his  answers,  made  an  evident  impression  on  some  of 
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his  audience ;  and  tliere  were  those  of  his  enemies  who  were 
almost  afraid  that  some  explosion  of  applause  would  have  been 
witnessed  from  the  moltitade  in  the  tribunes :  but,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  and  place,  we  can  little  conceive  how  dreadful  was 
the  system  of  terror  then  established  in  Faris-^how  dreadful, 
/md  how  complete.  The  populace  were  inflamed  by  pamphlets 
and  handbills,  and  by  the  speeches  of  orators  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  who  were  hii^  for  the  purpose :  the  Jacobins,  in 
and  out  of  the  Convention,  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  fury  : 
and  though  the  Girondists  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  king, 
they  were  overawed  or  overwhelmed,  or  unable  to  determine 
what  course  it  was  best  to  pursue,  amid  the  general  uproar  of 
malignity  that  unhappily  prevailed  against  him. 

The  king  had  been  kept  by  the  Convention  ignorant  to  the 
last  of  any  intention  of  examining  him ;  and  he  was  then  hurried 
to  their  bar,  to  answer,  as  he  might,  questions  that  had  been 
deliberately  drawn  up  by  a  select  committee,  and  afterwards 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  whole  Assembly.  Upon  his  re- 
tiring to  his  prison,  it  actually  became  a  question,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  some  of  the  deputies  of  the  Mountain,  as  it  was 
called,  whether  he  should  be  allowed  counsel,  a  privilege  that 
the  constitution  had  in  every  case  permitted.  The  agitation 
and  tumult  were  extreme.  A  decree,  howevef,  to  that  effect 
was  at  length  passed.  Taiget  declined  the  honour,  which  the 
king  by  his  choice  had  conferred  on  him,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmities ;  but  the  public  (ready  censurers  when  any  mean- 
ness can  be  suspected)  would  admit  of  no  reasons  of  the  kind, 
and  his  conduct  was  universally  and  justly  reprobated.  La- 
moignon  Malesherbes,  on  the  contrary,  volunteered  his  services, 
when  past  the  age  of  seventy ;  for  '*  he  had  been,"  he  said,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Conv^ition,  **  twice  called  to  the  counsels  of 
him  who  was  then  his  master,  whoi  the  office  was  an  object  of 
ambition  to  all  the  world :  and  he  owed  him  the  same  service 
now,  when  many  might  think  the  service  but  dangerous."  This 
venerable  man  had  been  illustrated  by  a  sentence  of  banishment 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  iv.,  when  he  had  resisted 
the  court.  He  had  afterwards  been  minister  to  the  present 
king,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  offer  he  was  now 
making  would  probably  cost  him  his  life,  as  in  the  event  it 
did ;  but  he  had  resolved,  when  he  saw  his  unhappy  king  and 
master  thus  hunted  down  by  his  merciless  enemies,  *'  to  folio w^ 
to  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty."    Lally  Tolleadal, 
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Maloiiet,  and  others,  were  ready,  and  offered  to  do  the  same. 
Gleams  of  this  kind  are  reyiving  amid  this  dark  scene  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  Convention  then  decreed  (and  even  after  a  dehate,  for  no 
better  tenns  could  be  procured)  that  the  king  might  see  his  chil- 
dren,  but  not  the  queen  and  the  pmoess  Elizabeth ;  nor  were 
the  children  to  see  them,  if  they  saw  the  king,  till  sentence  was 
pronounced.  The  unhappy  father  calmly  considered  that  the 
children  were  more  necessary  to  the  mother  and  the  princess 
than  to  himself,  and  declined  the  sort  of  favour  conceded  to 
him.  For  what  end  or  purpose  was  a  cruelty  like  this  to  be 
exercised?  The  Convention  were  going  immediately  to  try 
and  put  him  to  death ;  th^  counsels  of  ^e  queen  could,  have 
been  of  no  avail;  and  yet  in  the  meantime  he  waa  not  to  be 
allowed  the  last  sad  comfort  of  his  existence,  on.  this  side  of  the 
grave^  the  sy]iipa(;hy  and  support  of  his  wife  cmd  sister. 

The  Assembly  bod,  however,  the  decency  to  listen  to  the  re-, 
quest  of  the  two  veteran  advocates,  and  a  more  youthful  cquq-| 
sellor,  M«  X)e  Seze^  was  added,  when  the  papers  had  become  to^/ 
multitudinous  for  theii?  examiuation :.  and  on  him  devolved*  ulti-j 
ma^y»  the  duty  to  pronounce  the  defence,  a  defence  that  Dej 
Seaje  hud  to  draw  up  in  four  nights,  while,  as  he  says,  the  days 
were  employed  witih  his  colleagues  in  looking  over  the  papers. 
Certainly  no  proper  time  was  allowed.  The  defence  is  not  long, 
and  should  by  all  means  be  read,  The  king  did  not  choose  De 
^ze  to  address  himself  to  the  imagination  or  the  fBeUngs  of  his 
fudges,  but  oiily  to  their  understandings ;  and  on  this  supposi- 
tion, the  defence  could  not  be  better  drawn  up  than  it  is.  You 
will  find  it  distinct,,  compact,  and  well  reasoned. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  defence,,  De  Seze  insisted  upon  the 
inviolability  of  the  king,  as  others  had  done  before  him ;  and  the 
argument  chrawn  from  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion was,,  as  you  are  aware,  quite  unanswerable.  It  was  pre* 
sented  by  De  Se?e  in  every  point  of  view ;  all  the  evasions  of  it, 
that  hM  been,  offered  by  ingenuity  and  sophistryi  were  success- 
fully combated,  and  all«  that  could  be  hereafter  devised,  were 
anticipated..  There  was,  indeed,  no  escape  possible,  from  the 
articles,  of  the  constitution. 
!  "  The  offences  of  Louis,"  De  Seze  observed,  "  have  been  fore- 

seen by  the  constitution,  or  they  have  not  If  they  have  not, 
there  is  no  law^at  can  be  applied  to  Louis ;  if  they  nave,  Louis 
can  only  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  abdication.  It  is  the 
only  penalty  mentioned,  even  when  the  offence  supposed  is  that 
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of  war  waged  against  the  nation ;  an  offence  that  includes  every- 
thing, under  whatever  titles  of  perfidies  to  the  constitution,  &c. 
&G.,  that  can  be  urged  against  him ;  in  all  and  in  every  case, 
the  only  penalty  pronounced  is  the  presumed  abdication  of  so- 
vereignty. Certainly,^  he  continued,  **  the  nation  can  now  de- 
clare that  it  no  longer  chooses  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  inviolability  of  the  chief  is  the  consequence ;  but 
it  cannot  efface  the  inviolability  which  existed  while  Louis  was 
on  the  throne.  He  was  inviolable  while  king;  the  abolition  Qf 
royalty  can  work  no  alteration  in  his  condition  in  that  respect ; 
aU  that  can  result  from  it  is,  that  you  can  apply  the  penalty  of 
abdication ;  and  applying  that,  you  can  apply  no  other.  But 
do  you  choose  to  try  Louis,"  he  observed,  while  concluding  this 
head  of  the  defence,  *'  merely  as  a  citizen  ?  Where,  then,  are 
all  the  regulations  which  the  constitution  has  presented  for  the 
protection  of  every  citizen  ?  Citizens !  I  shall  now  speak  with 
the  freedom  of  a  free  man.  I  look  around  to  find  judges  among 
you,  and  I  see  only  accusers/' 

These  were  woids  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  advocate  that 
did  him  honour ;  the  words  (considering  the  system  of  terror  by 
which  he  was  surrounded)  of  a  virtuous  courage ;  they  have 
immortalized  his  name,  and  they  were  not  forgotten  when  the 
family  was,  in  subsequent  times,  restored  to  the  throne. 

''  You  are  to  pronounce,  then,"  he  continued,  **  on  the  &teof 
Louis,  and  it  is  you  yourselves  that  accuse  him ;  3rou  are  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  fate  of  Louis,  and  your  wishes  you  have  already 
disclosed ;  you  are  to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  Louis,  and  your 
opinions  are  already  circulated  all  over  Europe.  Shall  Louis, 
then,  be  the  only  Frenchman  for  whom  exists  neither  law  nor 
any  of  the  forms  of  it  ?  Is  he  neither  to  have  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  nor  the  prerogatives  of  a  king  ?" 

Por  several  days  after  the  defence,  the  time  of  the  Conventioa 
was  mostly  taken  up  in  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  members. 
Those  who  were  desirous  of  saving  the  king,  or  who  retained 
any  notion  whatever  of  the  general  principles  of  equity  and 
justice,  attempted  to  incline  the  Assembly  to  a  sentence  of  con- 
finex^ent  during  the  war,  and  exile  after  it  The  Girondists 
were  chiefly  distinguished  in  this  way :  they  endeavoured  to 
repair  their  faults,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  king's  life  was  con- 
cerned ;  they  afterwards,  on  this  account,  laboured  to  procure  . 
an  appeal  to  the  primary  assembles ;  lastly,  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  but,  as  you  will  hereafter  see,  it  was 
too  bte.    You  will  find,  Ihat  in  every  effort  they  fGuled.    They 
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had,  in  truthy  been  preparing  the  death  of  the  king  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  meeting  him  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  the  demons  of  fdry,  whom  their  incantations  had  sum« 
moned  up  to  work  their  pleasure,  would  now  no  longer  obey 
their  bidding. 

Some  of  &e  deputies  attempted  to  make  answer  to  the  de- 
fence ;  St.  Just  and  Barrdre  more  particularly.  I  shall  select- 
some  paragraphs  from  the  long  and  elaborate  speech  of  the  former. 
Iido  80,  that  you  may  observe  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  king ;  the  cruel  ingenuity  with  which  every  mea- 
sure of  his  reign  and  every  event  of  the  Bevolution  was  con- 
verted into  an  accusation  against  him. 

You  remember  the  principal  passages  in  the  life  of  Lotus ; 
observe  now  the  colour  that  is  given  to  them— K>b8erve  the  rea- 
sonings of  St  Just 

«Por  the  first  time  under  the  sun,"  said  St.  Just,  "  since  the. 
commencement  of  history,  has  the  system  of  the  tyranny  of  a 
king  been  that-of  gentleness  and  the  appearance  of  goodness. 
On  all  occasions  has  he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  country, 
and  sought  to  seduce  to  himself  the  affections  that  belong  only 
to  that  country :  a  snare  this,  the  more  delicate,  because,  by 
uniting  it  to  intrigue  and  concealed  violence,  Louis  supplimted 
the  laws,  as  well  by  force  as  by  the  refinement  of  his  proceedings, 
and  by  the  influence  that  belongs  to  virtue  in  misfortune.  Those 
tears  that  he  has  shed  have  not  been  thrown  away ;  they  still 
fall  on  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman,  who  cannot  conceive  all 
that  faithlesness  to  those  who  have  so  long  loved  him,  that  faith- 
lessness which  meditated  their  enslavement.  The  wretch  has 
even  afterwards  caused  to  be  put  to  death  those  who  were  at  the 
very  moment  loving  him.  What  outrages  has  it  not  been  neces- 
sary to  commit  before  the  people  could  be  undeceived  ?  Neither 
the  flight  of  the  king,  nor  his  protestation,  by  which  he  made  a 
saerifice  of  liberty,  nor  his  refusal  to  present  himself  at  the  altar 
of  the  federation,  where  the  country  called  him  to  press  him  to 
its  heart — nothing  could  open  the  eyes  of  a  people  who  so  re« 
solved  to  cherish  him.  His  sceptre  was  left  him ;  has  he  been 
grateful?  What  good  has  he  done?  How  has  he  reigned? 
The  people  have  only  known  liberty  by  the  red  flag ;  and  while 
the.  government  was  massacring  the  people  at  Nancy,  money 
could  be  thrown  to  them  at  Paris,  and  the  language  could  be, 
'  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  more.*  l^e  people,  kind 
and  credulous,  because  it  knows  neither  ambition  nor  intrigue,, 
ivould  never  have  hated  the  prince,  if  the  prince  had  but  re- 
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speeted  its  riglits,  ind  geremed  with  nprin^tneiB;  bat  aeditioiis 
were  ereated  to  arm  the  law,  •ocuae  the  people,  and  authorize 
cruelty.  It  ia  easy  to  see  thatLoaia  had  peiceiired  too  kte  that 
the  extinction  of  prejadioea  had  been  Ihtal  to  hia  tyranny.  What 
movement  of  conscience,  then,  was  it,  that  oonld  make  him  deaaj 
his  sanction  to  a  decree,  where  his  reAiaid  ao  expoaed  the  aafety 
of  the  state?  What  sort  of  eonaoience  and  religion  ia  that 
which  strips  one  of  all  aenae  of  hnmanity  for  one's  coontiy, 
and  makes  one  forget  that  it  ia  ft>r  her,  not  for  one'a  aelf,  tha^ 
one  reigns  at  all  ?  If  what  waa  claimed  by  the  law  troubled 
his  conscience,  he  should  have  ceased  to  reign.  There  is  no 
Deity  that  would  require  a  man  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  earth» 
and  to  be  perfidious,  vte  better  to  honour  him.  Thua,  in  what- 
ever point  <^  yiew  his  conduct  can  be  seen,  Louis  has  deceiTed 
Heaven  above,  and  deceived  men  below,  and  is  culpable  in  the 
eyes  of  alL 

''  Tou  have  been  told  that  in  the  saok  of  the  Tuileries  the  law 
did  not  put  under  its  seal  papers  that  Louis  might  have  oppoeed 
to  those  produced  against  him.  But  why  has  he  preserved  these 
papers  with  such  care  ?  Why  are  thev  marked  off  by  him  ? 
Why  did  he  not  reject  them  with  horror  r  But  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  inconsistent  with  humanity  to  strike  at  a  guilty  person 
where  he  is  most  exposed. 

"  Pass  we  on  to  the  tenth  of  August.  The  palace  was  filled 
with  assassins  and  with  soldiers.  You  know  but  too  well  what 
has  passed ;  the  defenders  of  the  king,  in  their  inflammatory 
representations  of  it,  have  outraged  all  truth.  Louis  says,  that 
he  has  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  10th  of  August.  But  what  has 
he  done  to  prevent  it  ?  What  trait  of  courage  or  of  generosity 
can  be  told  of  him  on  that  memorable  day  ?  He  widied,  he  said 
(and  in  this  very  place),  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  great 
crime ;  and  what  greater  crime  could  he  have  committed,  than 
the  assassination  of  our  citizens  f  He  placed  himself  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  he  made  his  way  here  by  force ;  here,  in  this  very 
place,  the  soldiers  that  accompanied  lum,  menaced  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  Did  he  here  appear,  for  a  single  moment, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  to  distress  himself  with  any 
thought  of  the  blood  that  was  flowing  ?  Ungrateful  both  to  the 
one  party  and  to  the  other,  the  danger  of  his  servants  affected  him 
not  more  than  the  danger  of  the  people.  One  shudders  when 
one  thinks  that  a  word,  that  a  single  word  from  his  mouth, 
would  have  stayed  the  fury  of  the'  soldiers ;  that  a  word,  perhaps, 
that  a  hand  stretched  out,  would  have  calmed  the  people.     I 
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have  heard  somethiog  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  firom  the  judg- 
ment which  the  people  is  now  itaelf  to  pronounce  by  the  mouth 
of  us,  its  representatives.  Citizens  !  if  you  permit  this  appeal 
to  the  people,  you  thus  say  to  the  people,  '  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  your  murderer  is  culpable  or  not.'  When  a  peo- 
ple has  once  emancipated  itself  from  oppression,  the  tyrant  is 
already  judged.  Everything  will  be  done  to  reduce  the  people 
to  weakness  by  terror  of  its  own  excesses ;  but  this  humanity  of 
which  we  hear,  is  cruelty  to  the  people ;  the  pardon  that  tiiey 
labour  to  suggest  to  you,  is  the  sentence  of  death  to  Hberty ;  and 
the  people — should  the  people  pardon  the  tyrant  ?  The  sovereign^ 
like  the  Supreme  Being,  has  he  not  his  moral  laws  and  his  laws 
of  eternal  justice  ?  And  where  is  the  law  of  nature  that  can 
give  a  sanction  to  crimes  so  great  ?  Ask  an  appeal  to  the 
people !  What  other  language  could  be  held,  if  one  wished  to 
save  the  king,  if  the  gold  of  .the  stranger  had  bribed  us  ?  Porget 
not,  that  when  it  is  a  tyrant  who  is  to  be  judged,  a  casting  voice 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  pardon.  This  day  decides  the 
fate  of  the  republic.  There  is  an  end  of  it,  if  the  tyrant  is  to 
remain  unpunished.  Your  country  is  in  the  midst  of  you; 
choose  between  her  and  the  king,  between  the  exercise  of  the 
justice  of  the  people  and  of  your  own  personal  weakness.  Strike 
a  balance,  if  you  please,  between  the  example  you  owe  the 
world,  on  the  one  side,  the  impulse  you  ought  to  give  to  liberty, 
the  inflexible  justice  you  owe  the  people ;  and  the  criminal  pity, 
on  the  other  side,  which  you  owe  to  him  who  never  had  any  pity 
hims^.  But  if  there  be  any  unaffected  by  what  may  hereidfter 
be  the  fate  of  the  republic,  let  him  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant ; 
let  him  restore  to  him  the  knife,  with  which  he  will  again  8a« 
crifioe  our  fellow-citizens,  forget  his  crimes,  iind  make  the  pe(^le 
say  that  there  are  those  who  have  corrupted  us  ;  that  we  have 
been  rendered  less  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  to  the 
fate  of  the  assassin.  It  is  not  without  difficulty  timt  liberty  can 
be  obtained ;  but,  situated  as  we  are,  it  is  not  for  us  to  fear,  it 
is  for  us  to  conquer ;  and  well  shall  we  then  triumph.  No  pos- 
sible consideration  ought  to  stop  the  course  of  Justice;  she 
is  the  companion  of  wisdom  and  of  victory." 

It  was  tiiius  that  a  human  being,  capable,  as  you  see,  of  every 
refinement  of  the  understanding,  could  plead  against  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature  in  the  assembly  of  his  fellow-men,  and  could 
prevail.  The  speech  of  St.  Just  was  long,  but  the  paragraphs 
I  have  selected  will  give  you,  for  the  present,  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  purport  and  spirit.    I  need  not  delay  you  longer  with  any 
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reference  to  tlie  speech  of  Barrto ;  I  miut  all  along  suppose  joa 
to  read  the  histories  hereafter  yoorselTes. 

While  each  were  the  speeches  in  the  ConYention,  the  yimlenoe 
and  fdry  of  some  of  the  constituted  anthorities  in  Paris  was  per- 
fectly dreadful.  One  repulsive  instance  of  it  now  occurred,  to 
whidi  I  will  just  allude. 

Eighteen  id  the  secticms  presented  themselyes  at  the  har,  ac- 
companied by  the  patriots  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
wounded  on  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  by  the  widows 
and  children  of  tiiose  who  had  then  fallen.  The  harangues 
which  the  speakers  of  the  deputation  delivered,  were  of  the 
following  nature.  **  You  see  before  you/'  said  one  of  them, 
**  widows,  orphans,  and  mutilated  patriots  covered  with  wounds, 
who  are  come  to  demand  vengeance.  These  are  the  victims 
who  have  escaped  that  death  to  which  Louis  the  tyrant  had  de- 
voted them.  Hear  you  not  that  terrible  voice  &om  heaven, 
which  denounces  unto  you,  *  He  that  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ?'  The  tears  of  these  widows,  the 
cries  of  these  orphans,  the  groans  of  these  mangled  citixens,  the 
ghosts  of  many  thousands  who  have  swelled  the  sacrifice  of 
tyranny,  all,  through  me,  repeat  the  commandment  of  nature, 
Louis  has  proved  himself  a  traitor,  forsworn,  and  an  asHaaain  ; 
and  yet  you  go  on  tediously  discussing  the  (question  whether  he 
ought  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  crmies." 

In  this  manner  the  speaker  proceeded,  asking  at  last  permis- 
sion for  a  part,  he  said,  of  these  wretched  victims  to  pass  before 
the  Assembly.  Other  speakers  harangued  with  even  more  vio* 
lence ;  and  at  the  end,  the  wounded  of  the  10th  of  August  were 
paraded  through  the  midst  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  or  two  were 
carried  across  the  hall  in  a  litter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  a  more  unprincipled  or  deadly  blow  could  have  been  aimed 
at  the  life  of  the  king,  or  how  the  perpetrators  of  this  measure 
could  have  better  deserved  the  very  accusations  with  which  they 
loaded  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

But  to  proceed.  It  is  observed  by  Hume,  when  commenting 
on  the  tragical  death  of  our  own  Charles  I.,  that  "  between  re- 
sisting a  prince  and  dethroning  him,  there  was  a  wide  interval ; 
but  a  very  wide  one  between  dethroning  and  punishing  him : 
that  no  reader  was  ever  shocked  when  he  read,  in  ancient  his- 
tory, that  the  lloman  senate  voted  ITero,  their  absolute  sove- 
reign, to  be  a  public  enemy,  and  even  without  trial  condemned 
him  to  the  severest  and  most  ignominious  punishment ;  but  that 
when  we  pass  fix>m  the  case  of  Kero  to  that  of  Charles,  the 
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I         great  disproportion,"  he  sayB,   "  or  rather  total  contrariety  of 

character,   immediately  strikes  us,   and  we  stand  astx)nishedy 

I         that  among  a  civilized  people  so  much  virtue  should  ever  meet 

\         with  so  fatal  a  catastrophe/'     This  sentiment  of  the  historian 

li         may  surely  be,  with  still  greater  reason,  applied  to  Louis ;  and, 

in  his  instance  at  least,  whatever  be  our  political  principles,  we 

\         may  indeed  say  that  we  stand  astonished,  that  in  such  a  diyi- 

[         sion  of  the  world  as  Europe,  in  such  a  kingdom  as  France,  and 

I         at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  amiable,  benevolent, 

I         well-intentioned  monarch  like  Louis,  whatever  might  be  his 

I         i'oUiea  or  even  his  faults,  could  ever  be  visited  by  so  tremendous 

a  punishment  as  a  violent  death.     Yet  such  is  the  melancholy 

fjEU3t  that  we  have  now  to  witness ;  and  the  revolting  process  of 

{         this  great  national  crime  I  must  now  briefly  allude  to.     You 

will  see  the  details  in  the  histories. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1793,  each  member  of  the  Conven-\ 
tion  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  gave  his  answer  to  the  following  \ 
I         question : — "  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  1 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  of  attempts  against  the  general  safety 
of  the  state  ?"     Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  members, 
eight  were  absent  from  illness,  twenty  on  some  commission, 
thirty-seven  gave  their  votes  and  their  reasons  at  full  length, 
about  seven  declared  that  they  thought  it  improper  as  legislators 
to  give  any  answer  at  all,  and  all  the  rest  answered  distinctiy  in 
the  affirmative.     Kot  one  pronounced  him  innocent.     Nor, 
I         perhaps,  on  reflection,  will  it  appear  that  this  could  weU  be  ex- 
pected in  a  Convention  formed  on  the  supposition  of  a  republic, 
,         and  while  communications  of  some  kind  or  other,  whether  proved 
,         or  not,  must  have  been  supposed  to  have  existed  between  the 
I         king  and  the  allied  powers,  or  between  them  and  the  queen  at 
j         least,  and  with  his  assent. 

,  But  the  next  question  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  of  more 

,  consequence.     The  Girondists,  who  had  hunted  down  the  king 

till  on  the  1 0th  of  August  they  had  dethroned  him,  were  brought 
a  littie  to  a  pause  when  they  witnessed  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
I  tember,  when  they  saw  the  men  of  blood  with  whom  they  had 

connected  themselves,  and  when  they  afterwards  found  tiiat  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  punish  them ;  they  wished  not  exactiy 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  king,  nor,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  all  the 
members  of  the  Assembly.  Ferocious  as  was  the  Assembly,  and 
dreadful  as  were  the  times,  there  must,  some  of  them,  have  come 
from  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  from  the  midst  of  the  domestic 
relation  of  life,  from  its  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  while  exposed 
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to  the  common  events  of  our  ezistenoe,  mast  luiTe  known  what 
it  was  "  to  pity  and  be  pitied."  The  Girondists,  therefore^  piro- 
posed,  that  the  judgment  of  the  constitution,  whatever  it  might 
be,  should  be  referred  to  the  sanction  of  the  primary  Assemblies. 
They  expected  from  the  Convention  the  verdict  of  death,  and 
they  hoped  that  in  this  maaa»  the  euctUum  of  the  sodtenoe 
might  be  escaped ;  and  this,  too,  was  understood  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Long  and  violent  debates  on  the  question  had  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  Assembly  and  the  pubUcu  Bobespierre  and 
others  (Bobespiezre  with  great  ability)  spoke  against  the  ques- 
tion, against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  Yergniaud  made  a  great 
appearance  in  favour  of  it ;  but  the  difficulty  was  no  doubt  the 
chance  of  a  civil  war,  if  such  a  subject  as  the  king's  death  was 
thrown  out  to  the  public  for  their  decision.  The  ground  which 
the  Girondists  had  chosen  was  not  the  best ;  the  venial  nature  of 
the  king's  mistakes  and  faults  was  the  only  true  one :  but  the 
more  moderate  party,  if  such  a  term  can  be  anywhere  applied 
in  such  an  assembly,  had  not  a  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  strong, 
amidst  the  general  reign  of  terror,  to  take  the  most  manly,  the 
most  honourable,  and  therefore  the  safest  and  best  line  of  policy. 

The  second  question,  then,  as  I  have  just  intimated  to  you, 
was  this — Shall  the  judgment  of  the  National  Convention  on 
Louis  Capet  be  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the  people  ? 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  members,  dedux^ting 
from  this  number  those  that  on  various  accounts  did  not  vote, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  voted  against  the  question^  that 
is,  against  the  appeal  to  the  people;  only  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  distinctly  for  it;  which  left  a  kurge  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  against  the  king.  This  vote,  too,  might 
be  expected,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned — the  danger  of  a 
civil  war. 

The  third  question,  however,  was  the  important  one^  the 
nature  of  the  sentence ;  and  it  was  adjoumM  to  the  next  day. 
"When  the  Assembly  accordingly  met,  the  first  attempt  that 
was  made  in  £%vour  of  the  king  was  by  Le  Hardy ;  he  moTed 
that,  as  in  all  oth^r  penal  cases,  Louis  should  not  bo  adjudged 
to  death  but  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  Panton  was  loud  in 
his  opposition ;  everything,  he  insisted,  of  whatever  importance 
(the  issues  of  war,  the  Uves  of  millions),  was  decided  by  a 
casting  vote,  and  so  must,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  king.  I^ui- 
juinais  replied,  with  the  most  admirable  force  and  spirit,.  *^  that 
they  went  on  from  one  violation  of  the  forms  of  justice,  and 
humanity  to  another ;  that  the  penal  code  required  t^o-thirds^ 
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but  that  the  truth  was,  that  they  were  now  voting  amid  the 
Xx>niard8  and  clamours  of  the  factions."  The  order  of  the  day 
was,  however,  carried,  and  the  motion  bst.  Banton  followed 
up  his  success  by  obtaining  a  decree  that  the  Assembly  should 
not  part  till  they  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  king.  It  was  now 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  each  member  in  his  turn  got  up, 
'  went  to  the  bureau,  and,  amid  the  sympathizing  4sen8ations  of 
the  galleries,  gave  his  opinion  separately.  The  Assembly  sat  up 
all  the.  night,  and  were  thus  engaged  all  the  next  day,  tiU 
seven  the  next  evening.  And  it  is  now  that  our  auction,  that 
our  horror  begins  (we  read  the  votes  that  were  given) — 
**  Death,*'  *'  death,"  '*  death,"  seems  the  eternal  word.  **  Im- 
prisonment till  the  peace,"  *'  banishment,"  occasionally  occur; 
but  the  eye,  as  it  wanders  on  from  one  name  to  another  appears 
to  find  nothing  to  meet  it  but  "  Death,"  ''  death,"  *'  death." 

What  scene  is  this?  we  ask  ourselves.  We  have  not  to  do 
with  men  on  a  field  of  battle,  men  rushing  to  the  charge  of  each 
other,  life  for  life,  the  victor  following  liim  who  has  just  been'' 
his  opponent ;  even  then,  the  helpless  man  that  is  subdued  and 
flying  can  sink  upon  his  knees,  and  as  he  asks  for  quarter,  can 
receive  it :  but  it  is  not  the  sack  of  a  town,  a  citadel  taken 
by  assiatilt,  the  rout  of  an  army,  that  we  are  contemplating ;  it 
is  legislators  sitting  in  their  Assembly,  deliberately,  each  after 
the  other,  pronouncing  their  opinion ;  and  it  is  the  calm,  con- 
centrated triumph  of  the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  human  heart. 
Where  are  we  ?  we  cry.  Unfeeling,  unjust,  unrelenting  menthat 
ye  are !  is  there  no  alternative  but  death.  ?  Would  Louis  have 
shed  the  blood  of  one  of  you  ?  Did  any  harsh,  or  fierce,  or  cruel 
thought  ever  visit  his  gentle  mind  ?  For  what  end  or  purpose 
this  merciless  execution  ?  Look  around  you,  and  observe  what 
is  passing :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  voting  with  you;  the  con- 
trivers of  the  massacres  of  September  are  voting  with  you. 
Look  at  your  galleries :  *'  the  abomination  that  maketh  deso- 
late" is  set  up;  the  refuse  of  the  night  cellars,  the  fiends  and 
ruffians  of  your  guilty  metropolis  are  applauding  3rou.  Is  your 
republic,  then,  to  begin  its  career  with  the  insurrection  Of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the  execution 
of  your  yielding,  peaceful,  benevolent,  disarmed,  and  imprisoned 
sovereign  ?  Before  you  proclaim  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  call 
present  and  future  ages  to  her  worship,  are  you  to  outrage  all 
the  feelings  of  the  wise  and  good,  wherever  they  may  be 
found  ?  Is  your  object  a  civil  war  and  a  war  with  aU  Europe^ 
Are  you  to  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ? 
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But  no  Toioe  was  heard  to  utter  words,  like  theses  of  expos- 
tulation and  reproach ;  and  vain,  with  too  many  of  the  Assembly, 
were  all  suggestions  of  the  kind,  whether  of  justice,  humanity, 
or  poUcy.  The  same  fearful  sound  of  **  Death,  death,"  was 
but  too  continually  heard  through  the  long  hours  of  a  winter's 
night.  Some  there  were,  no  doubt,  that  shrunk  from  the  last 
act  of  barbarity,  and  on  them  be  such  praise  as  was  desenred,* 
bestowed !  Duchastel  came  tottering  from  his  bed  of  sickness, 
and  voted  for  the  king ;  but  Yergniaud  for  ever  dishonoured  his 
great  faculties  by  a  vote  against  him.  As  every  member  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  bureau,  a  sort  of  intense  silence  waited  for  the 
word  he  was  to  pronounce ;  it  was  heard,  and  sounds  of  applause 
or  reprobation  re-echoei  in  the  tribunes,  and  accompanied  him 
in  his  return  to  his  seat.  The  deputies  could  not  always  com- 
mand themselves,  and  a  violent  and  tumultuous  interchange  of 
menaces  and  invectives  often  ensued,  amid  the  indignation  of 
the  more  humane  voters  and  the  bloodthirsty  impatience  of  the 
galleries,  and  of  but  too  many  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  votes  were  nearly  equal,  that  the 
majority  against  the  king  was  trifling,  if  any ;  and  nothing  can 
be  conceived  equal  to  the  interest  that  was  excited  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  in  every  avenue  that  led  to  it,  till  the  numbers 
could  be  ascertained.  But  the  fatal  truth  was  at  last  dear,  and 
the  president  had  to  pronounce  that  of  the  members  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  had  pronounced  the  word  ^*  death," 
and  but  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  any  milder  word  of 
banishment,  or  chains,  or  even  conditional  execution. 

The  king  now  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the  sentence. 
"  I  owe  it  to  my  honour,"  said  he,  "  I  owe  it  to  my  feunily, 
not  to  subscribe  to  a  sentence  which  makes  me  guilty  of  a  crime 
with  which  I  do  not  reproach  myself.  I  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  its  representatives  to  the  nation  itself." 

On  the  next  day,  one  last  despairing  effort  was  made  that  the 
sentence  should  be  suspended.  But  **  No,  no,"  was  the  merciless 
answer :  '*  No,  no :  thiee  hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred 
and  ten !"  and  the  &te  of  the  king  was,  tiierefore,  irrevocably 
decided. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  all  this  wild  uproar  of  headlong 
virulence  and  injustice,  of  all  this  senseless  ^laticism  of  poli- 
tical cruelty. 

But  anotiier  scene  must  now  be  shown  you.  We  must  tura 
to  the  king.  While  all  this  tempest  of  iuvectives  and  cries  for 
vengeance  was  beating  on  his  devoted  head,  and  while  St.  Just 
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and  others  were  reasoning  and  speaking  in  the  manner  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  the  king  was  himself  also  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  past  events  of  his  reign,  what  his  intentions  had 
been,  and  what  the  faults  that  he  had  committed ;  the  treatment 
that  he  had  received  from  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  his 
people ;  his  relation  to  his  &mily,  his  wife  and  his  children ; 
and,  finally,  his  last  and  great  account  with  his  Creator  and  his 
God.  He  thought  of  making  his  will  and  testament :  he  had 
but  little  worldly  wealth  now  to  bequeath ;  but  it  soothed  his 
spirit,  and  properly  occupied  his  thoughts,  to  prostrate  himself 
in  humility  and  penitence  before  his  own,  almighty,  and  more 
equitable  Judge,  and  to  make  a  last  bequest  of  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  those  who  might  still  be  found  to  honour  them-^ 
those  who  were  now  more  than  ever  dear  to  him,  firom  the  final 
separation  that  was  approaching,  and  from  the  thought  of  that 
troubled  scene  in  which  he  was  now  to  leave  them. 

I  will  read  you  passages  firom  this  will,  and  at  some  length, 
that  you  may  see  fidly  reflected  in  this  faithfiil  mirror  what  the 
king  was,  even  after  all  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
trast it  with  what  you  have  already  seen  of  the  fiiry  and  cruelty 
of  his  enemies. 

''  Having  been,"  he  says,  "  for  more  than  four  months  shut 
up  with  my  family  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  by  those  who 
were  my  subjects,  and  deprived  of  every  commimication  even 
with  my  family  since  the  11th  of  this  month ;  and  being  more- 
over involved  in  a  trial,  of  which,  firom  the  passions  of  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  the  event,  and  for  which  neither  pretext 
nor  precedent  can  be  found  in  any  existing  law ;  having  no 

!  witness  of  my  thoughts  but  God,  and  no  one  but  him  to  whom 

'  I  can  address  myself,  I  here  declare,  in  his  presence,  my  last 

'  will  and  sentiments^" 

^  The  first  paragraph  of  the  will  is  of  a  religious  nature,  and 

too  solemn  to  be  here  recited ;  but  the  will  afterwards  proceeds 

*  in  the  following  manner : — 

*  "  I  beg  all  those  whom  I  have  offended  through  inadver- 
tency (for  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  intentionally  offended 
any  one),  and  also  those  to  whom  I  may  have  given  a  bad 
example,  to  forgive  me  for  the  evil  which  such  conduct  may 
have  produced.  I  beseech  all  those  who  are  endowed  with 
charity,  to  join  their  prayers  with  mine  to  obtain  of  God  the 
pardon  of  my  iniquities.  I  pardon  with  my  whole  heart  those 
who  have  become  my  enemies  without  cause,  and  I  pray  to 
God  to  pardon  them;  as  also  those  who,  fix>m  false  or  mis* 
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taken  zeal,  have  done  me  the  greatest  injories.  *  I  reoommend 
to  God  my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister,  my  aunts,  my  bro- 
thers, and  all  those  who  are  attached  to  me  by  the  ties  of  bloody 
or  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  I  earnestly  entreat  of  God  to 
cast  the  eyes  of  mercy  on  my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  sister, 
who  have  for  a  long  time  suffered  with  me ;  and  in  case  of  their 
losing  me,  that  he  may  be  their  support  and  consolation,  as  long 
as  they  shall  remain  in  this  perishable  world.  I  recommend 
my  children  to  my  wife :  I  never  doubted  her  maternal  tender, 
ness ;  and  I  recommend,  above  all,  that  she  carefully  endeavour 
to  make  them  good  Christians,  to  teach  them  to  consider  worldly 
grandeur  as  da^ogerous  and  perishable,  and  to  fix  their  minds  on 
eternity,  where  alone  solid  and  lasting  glory  is  to  be  found.  I 
entreat  my  sister  to  continue  her  tenderness  to  my  children,  and 
that  she  will  be  to  them  as  a  parent,  if  they  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  lose  their  mother.  I  beseech  my  wile  to  forgive 
me  all  those  hardships  she  has  undergone  on  my  account,  and 
all  the  uneasiness  I  may  have  given  her  in  the  course  of  our 
union ;  and  if  she  shotdd  thmk  that  she  has  any  cause  to 
reproach  herself  on  account  of  any  part  of  her  conduct  towards 
me,  she  may  rest  assured  that  I  retain  nothing  on  my  mind  un- 
favourable to  her.  I  recommend,  with  the  greatest  earnestness, 
to  my  children,  after  what  they  owe  to  God,  which  must  ever 
be  considered  as  their  first  duty,  to  remain  alwa3rB  united  to 
each  other,  sabmissive  and  obedient  to  their  mother,  and  gratofiil 
for  the  pains  and  care  she  takes  of  them ;  and  I  conjure  them, 
for  my  sake,  to  respect  their  aunt  as  a  second  mother.  If  my 
son  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  be  established  on  the 
throne,  I  anxiously  recommend  that  he  should  devote  himself 
to  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen ;  that  he  should  divest  him- 
self of  all  resentments  and  animosities,  particularly  those  which 
have  a  reference  to  my  misfortunes  and  miseries.  He  can  ensure 
the  happiness  of  the  people  only  by  reigning  according  to  the 
laws,  although,  at  the  same  time,  a  king  cannot  make  himself 
respected,  and  do  all  the  good  which  is  in  his  heart,  without  a 
necessary  degree  of  authority,  without  which  he  must  be  con- 
fined in  his  operations ;  and  when  he  oannot  acquire  respect,  he 
necessarily  becomes  more  hurtful  than  useful.  I  recommend  to 
my  son  to  take  care  of  all  those  persons  who  have  been  attached 
to  me,  as  far  as  the  cLccumstances  in  which  he  may  find  himaelf, 
shall  afford  him  opportunity.  He  ought  ever  to  regard  this  as  a 
sacred  debt,  whi^  I  have  contracted  towards  the  children  or 
parents  of  lliose  wlio  perished  for  my  sake,  or  have  been  ren- 
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dered  miserable  on  my  accotint.  I  know  tiiere  are  several  per- 
sons  amongst  those  who  were  connected  with  me,  who  have  not 
behaved  themselves  towards  me  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
who  have  even  shown  ingratitude,  but  I  forgive  them  (for  in 
times  of  trouble  and  effervescence  men  are  not  always  masters  of 
their  conduct)  ;  and  I  beseech  my  son,  should  he  find  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  serving  them,  to  reflect  only  on  their  misfortunes.  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  openly  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all 
who  have  shown  me  a  truly  disinterested  attachment ;  but  if  I 
have  been  painfully  affected  by  the  ingratitude  and  disloyalty  of 
those  to  whom  I  have  always  acted  with  kindness,  I  have  like- 
wise had  the  consolation  of  receiving  services  and  strong  marks 
of  attachment  from  several  of  my  subjects,  on  whom  I  never 
had  bestowed  any  favour:  I  beg  that  all  those  persons  will 
accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  In  the  present  situation 
of  things,  I  fear  that  I  might  injure  them  by  being  more  explicit 
on  this  subject;  but  I  particularly  exhort  my  son  to  seekoppor- 
tunitiea  of  making  them  a  suitable  return.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  calumniating  the  nation  to  express  any  fear  of 
openly  recommending  to  my  son  M.  de  Chamilly  and  M.  Hue, 
whose  sincere  attachment  to  me  has  induced  them  to  shut  them- 
selves up  along  with  me  in  this  melancholy  abode,  and  who  have 
been  frequently  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  their  genero- 
sity. I  also  recommend  to  him  Clery,  with  whose  attention  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  since  he  has  been  with  me ; 
and  as  he  has  remained  with  me  to  the  last,  I  beg  of  the  com- 
mune to  give  him  my  clothes,  my  books,  my  watch,  my  money, 
and  all  the  other  effects  belonging  to  me  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  the  commune.  I  most 
willingly  pardon  those  who  guarded  me,  the  harshness  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  constraint  which  they  thought  necessary  to 
impose  upon  me.  I  have  found  in  the  Temple  some  persons  of 
feeling  and  humanity ;  may  they  long  enjoy  that  serenity  of 
mind  which  i^uch  dispositions  naturally  produce!  I  beseech 
MM.  de  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  De  Seze,  to  receive  my  m6st 
^teful  thanks  and  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  pains  and 
labour  they  have  taken  for  me.  I  conclude  by  declaring  before 
God,  being  ready  to  appear  in  his  presence,  that  I  do  not 
reproach  myself  with  any  oL  those  crimes  witii  which  I  have 
been  charged." 

Such  was  the  testament  of  Louis.  We  see  here  nothing  of 
virulence,  animosity,  or  accuisation ;  no  language  of  invective 
pr  blame ;  all  is  calmness^  resignation,  forgiveness,  piety ;  no 

VOL.  II.  M 
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human  passtonsy  no  earthly  reaentniOTts ;  the  composed  and  sab- 
limed  Ghriatian  awaiting  his  fate,  and  depending  upon  his  God. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  king  was  passing  some  of  his 
solitary  hours  about  the  end  of  December.  The  storm  grew 
louder  and  more  violent  as  tiie  year  closed  and  as  the  new 
year  advanced.  He  had  listened  to  the  beating  of  it  from  his 
tower;  had  appeared  before  the  Convention  to  answer  their 
accusations ;  his  counsel  had  been  heard,  and  at  last  the  debates 
had  closed,  the  sentence  been  pronounced,  his  protest  been  re- 
ceived ;  the  official  authorities  had  waited  on  him  to  announce 
his  doom ;  all  was  now  over,  and  he  was  to  die.  It  only  re- 
mained, therefore,  f^r  the  Idng  to  close  the  last  scene  of  his 
sufferings  with  the  same  composed  dignity  of  behaviour  that  he 
had  hitherto  maintained. 

I  may  shortly  allude  to  a  few  particulars :  you  will  read  the 
histories.  In  the  account  given  by  Clery,  you  will  see  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unmeaning,  but  most  intolerable  cruelties,  that 
were  exercised  upon  this  unfortunate  family  by  the  commune 
of  Paris,  in  whose  chai^  they  were.  There  are  no  terms  of 
contempt  as  well  as  indignation  that  would  sufficiently  appease 
the  heart,  while  we  are  contemplating  such  proceedings.  I 
cannot  farther  refer  to  them,  and  I  turn  rather  to  the  account 
given  us  by  the  Abbd  Edgworth.  The  king  named  and  was 
allowed  to  see  this  venerable  ecclesiastic,  who  might  administer 
to  him  the  offices  of  religion. 

''  The  moment  I  saw  the  king,"  says  the  abb^,  in  the  recital 
that  he  has  drawn  up,  "  a  prince  once  so  elevated  by  fortune, 
and  now  so  fallen,  I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself;  tears  rolled 
down  my  cheeks,  and  I  sunk  at  his  feet,  unable  to  express  my- 
self in  any  language  but  that  of  my  affliction.  The  sight  of  me 
thus  prostrate  before  him  affected  him  more,  far  more,  than  the 
decree  of  the  Convention,  the  sentence  of  death,  which  had  just 
been  read  to  him.  Tears  flowed  in  like  manner  down  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  king. 

"  Becovering  himself  at  length—'  Pardon,'  he  cried,  '  pardon 
me  this  weakness,  if  weakness  it  must  be  called,  whatever  be 
the  occasion ;  but  I  have  lived  so  long  in  the  midst  of  my  ene- 
mies, that  the  6ight  of  a  fSaithful  subject  like  you  speaks  so  dif- 
ferently to  my  heart,  that,  spite  of  myself,  it  quite  unmans  me.'  *' 
Saying  this,  he  raised  the  abb^  from  the  ground,  and  retired 
with  him  into  an  inner  room.  "  No  doubt,"  he  cried,  "  for  me 
there  is  now  but  one  great  concern ;— what,  indeed,  are  all  con- 
cerns compared  to  it  ?— but  for  the  present,  I  must  beg  a  mo- 
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^  meat's  respite  from  yon :  my  family  are  coming  down  to  me. 

In  the  meantime,  look  over  this  writing  for  me  :  I  am  glad  to 

j  have  this  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to  you/'     It  was  the 

,  testament  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  which  the 

I  king  proceeded  to  read  to  the  ahb6,  with  a  voice  and  a  counte- 

,  nance  firm  and  composed  while  the  will  adverted  only  to  his  own 

,  misfortunes,  but  no  longer  so  (the  voice  faltered  and  the  tears 

I  came)  when  he  had  to  pronounce  the  names  that  were  dear  to 

him,  and  when  it  was  ^e  husband  that  was  reading,  the  father, 

the  brother,  and  the  kind  master,  not  the  king. 

The  interview  with  his  queen  and  his  family  shortly  followed : 
an  interview  which  no  one  who  has  loved,  and  has  then  had  to 
part  for  ever,  will  profane  by  any  very  near  approach  or  very 
lengthened  description.  It  was  ended  on  the  king*s  promising 
to  renew  it  the  next  morning  at  seven,  before  he  was  carried 
away  for  execution :  a  promise  that,  on  a  littie  reflection,  it  was 
neither  for  the  king  to  perform  nor  for  the  queen  and  the  family 
to  claim.  He  had  been  niuch  overpowered  by  this  last  sad 
trial,  and  at  twelve  he  retired  to  rest.  And  it  was  rest  Olery, 
his  valet,  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  then  saw  the  triumph  of  his 
master  over  all  his  enemies :  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  a  man 
whom  he  was  ordained,  in. a  few  hours,  to  awaken,  that  he  might 
prepare  himself  for  the  scaiOfold  !  The  bell  of  the  Temple  struck 
five,  the  appointed  hour ;  Glery  made  some  slight  noise  about 
the  flre,  and  the  king  awoke,  rose,  and  dressed  himself,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  the  restoration  of  his  strength,  that  sleep  had 
afforded  him.  He  then  received  the  communion,  and  sat  wait- 
ing for  his  summons.  The  drums  were  at  last  heard  to  roll ; 
the  sounds  approached.  The  abb^  mentions  the  cold  ice  that 
shot  through  his  veins ;  but  the  king,  he  says,  was  not  dis- 
turbed. The  court  was  filled  with  military,  and  Santerre  and 
the  municipal  officers  appeared.  **  Your  benediction,  sir,''  said 
the  king  to  the  abb^;  ''all  is  now  consummated:  pray  God 
that  he  may  sustain  me  to  the  last !"  As  he  left  the  court  of 
the  prison,  he  turned  more  than  once  to  cast  a  farewell  look  at 
the  tower,  where  he  knew  the  queen  and  his  family  were  con- 
fined ;  but  it  cost  him  too  much,  and  he  forced  himself  forward. 
He  got  into  the  coach  that  waited  for  him,  and  the  processionl 
moved  slowly  on,  through  a  double  line  of  soldiers,  under  an  i 
escort  of  cavalry.  But  it  was  a  procession  through  a  city  ap- } 
palled  and  motionless ;  the  inhabitants  were  retir^  within  their 
houses,  and  a  frightful  void  was  everywhere  to  be  observed.  For 
some  hours  the  metropolis  had  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
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desert,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  broken  only  by  the  rolling 
of  drums,  the  trailing  of  cannon,  or  other  military  sounds,  l^t 
told  their  own  fearful  meaning  but  too  plainly. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  Louis,  who  had  been 
hithwto  employed  over  the  breviary  of  his  confessor,  perceived 
where  he  was.  ''  Take  care,"  he  said  to  the  gens  d'annes,  **  of 
this  gentleman,''  putting  his  hand  upon  the  abb^ ;  '*  let  him  not 
snffer  any  insult  after  my  death ;''  and  he  then  got  out  of  the 
carriage  and  descended  among  the  executioners.  They  were 
going  to  strip  off  bis  clothes,  but  he  put  them  aside,  and  took  off 
his  upper  garments  himself.  Nature,  indeed,  hail  done  with 
her  resentments ;  but  when  they  approached,  for  the  purpose 
also  of  tying  his  hands,  a  sentiment  of  strong  indignation 
ruffled  the  calm  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  loudly  remon- 
strated. He  even  attempted  to  defend  himself;  but  he  looked 
to  the  abb^,  and  seemed  to  ask  for  counsel.  **  You  will  thus," 
said  the  abb^,  who  was  now  apprehensive  of  some  brutal  violence 
to  be  offered  to  the  king  more  intolerable  than  death  itself,  "  you 
will  thus,"  said  the  abb^  **  but  the  more  resemble,  in  this  one 
last  instance,  the  Saviour,  who  will  shortly  be  your  recompence." 
At  the  sound  of  that  name,  every  tumultuous  feeling  died  away 
in  the  bosom  of  the  king ;  ,he  submitted,  and  was  ascending  the 
scaffi)ld :  "  Son  of  St.  Louis,"  said  the  abb€,  "  mount  to  heaven !" 
These  were  the  last  Mendly  words  that  reached  the  ear  of  the 
king,  and  none  other  were  ever  after  worthy  to  follow  them. 
They  had  been  spoken,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  unconsciously 
by  the  abb^ ;  they  had  burst  from  the  holy  man  in  the  agony 
of  affliction  and  in  the  inspiration  of  religion,  and  they  were  to 
the  king  an  anticipation  of  the  future ;  they  struck  not  on  a 
heart  that  could  not  vibrate  to  their  impulse,  and  they  poured 
visions  of  glory  into  that  vale  of  the  shadow  of  death  which  be 
was  now  every  moment  entering.  What  followed  you  already 
know ;  the  last  act  of  barbarity  that  it  was  possible  to  commit 
was  perpetrated. 

One  word  more,  therefore,  one  parting  glance  at  this  most  un- 
fbrtunate  of  kings,  and  I  conclude.  The  hopes  of  his  reign  had 
failed ;  every  saoiifice  that  he  had  made,  as  he  moumfhlly  said, 
had  been  in  vain.  He  was  called  tyrant  by  the  people  he  had 
loved ;  he  had  seen  his  nobility  destroyed,  his  clergy  proscribed, 
his  state  and  dignity  insulted,  his  guards  butchered^, his  palace 
sacked,  himself  dethroned ;  he  had  left  his  queen  in  prison,  soon 
(as  he  must  have  known)  to  follow  him  to  the  scaffold ;  his 
sister  and  his  children  to  be  desolate  and  to  be  orphaivs,  amid  a 
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vide  world,  where  wicked  men  were  to  bear  Bway,  and  wheie 
they  were  to  find  guardians,  and  protectors  amongst  those  who 
were  now  to  shed  his  blood.  He  hod  taken  a  last  farewell  of 
them;  eveiy  earthly  pride,  every  comfort  of  his  feelings  was 
denied  him.  While  his  enemies  were  raging  to  destroy  him,  his 
friends  blamed  him ;  wherever  he  tamed,  no  images  presmted 
themselves  but  those  of  defeat,  mortification,  disappointment, 
and  affliction ;  every  affection  of  his  soul  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
he  stood  alone  in  the  universe,  apart  from  his  fellow  men,  and 
his  step  was  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  Such  was  the  situation  df 
Louis.  Tet  was  he  still  serene ;  in  his  countenance  no  despaiif, 
in  his  frame  no  trembling.  And  why  was  he  to  tremble  or  be 
oast  down  ?  Every  earlMy  tie,  indeed,  had  parted  from  his 
heart ;  but  (me  stiU  remained, — the  link  that  bound  him  to  his 
God.  It  had  remained  through  all  the  trials  and  calamities  of 
his  life,  and  though  the  instrument  of  death  descended,  it  was 
jiever  broken. 


LECTURE    XXXIV. 

BURKE  A  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL  PROPHET. 

Thb  new  opinions  must  be  now  considered  as  Iraving  entirely 
prevailed ;  the  execution  of  tiie  king  was  the  consummation  of 
ihetr  triionph.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  &e  old  opinions  remained : 
not  only  was  the  monarch  violently  cast  out  of  ihe  political  sys- 
tem, but  i^  nobility,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  feudal 
notions,  were  banished  or  prosclibed ;  t^  princii^  of  govemv 
ment,  the  interior  organisation  of  the  kingdom,  liie  magistracy, 
everything  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  state,  was  sd- 
tered.  In  tiie  speeches  <^  the  difilgrent  tnemben  of  the  Conven- 
tion we  see  no  appeal  made  buttoihe  sovereignty  of  the  people ; 
tk&ir  will,  if  it  can  but  be  ascertainfed,  is  sti|]»poBed  to  be  a  suffl- 
oient  sanction  and  rule :  the  wh<^  system  is  now  that  of  a  re- 
pfuMic,  a  r^ublic  of  the  most  unqusdified  mature*  And  this,  ihen, 
is  the  result  to  whidi  this  great  kingdom  has  been  at  last  con- 
duoted  by  the  progress  of  ihe  new  opiniaiia.  But  no  such  result 
as  this  was  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  wme  and  good  men  when 
they  first  wished  success  to  the  Bevolution  in  France-^littl^  thtft 
they  had  promised  themselves  had  taken  place ;  on  the  contrary, 
^veiything  that  they  would  have  deprecated ;  and  (m  the  Whole, 
the  devolution,  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  first  stage,  must 
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be  considered  as  haying  entirely  failed.    What  were  hereafter 
to  be  the  consequences,  and  what  benefit  may  have  already  ao- 
cmed  to  France,  even  as  she  now  stands,  is  not  the  question ; 
it  may  be  considerable,  it  may  be  permanent.    In  human  afEediB 
there  is  no  change  without  some  attendant  advantages :  a  confl»- 
gration  may  destroy  a  city,  and  there  will  then  be  an  opportunity 
afforded  of  making  streets  more  spacious,  and  houses  of  a  better 
construction.     But  the  question  is,  whether  on  the  executioB 
of  the  king  and  the  erection  of  the  republic,  in  the  situation  that 
France  stood  at  the  close  of  January  1793,  the  Bevolution  mui^ 
not  be  considered  as  having  failed ;  and  whether  the  whole  had 
not  then  become,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  an  example  and 
warning  to  mankind,  of  the  different  faults  that  may  be  com* 
mitted  by  those  who  defend  old  opinions,  and  by  those  who 
assert  new ;  by  those  who  administer  a  government,  and  by 
those  who  would  reform  it ;  by  the  older  part  of  a  conununity, 
and  by  the  more  youthful ;  by  those  who  are  but  too  full  of  sd.- 
fishness  and  prejudice  on  the  one  side,  and  those  who  are  full  of 
generous  hope  and  inconsiderate  folly  on  the  other.     Into  great 
divisions  of  this  kind  may  mankind  always  be  thrown ;  and  this 
French  Bevolution,  in  the  different  lessons  that  it  holds  out, 
may  always  be  applied,  in  its  main  principles,  to  every  case  that 
can  possibly  arise.     These  different  lessons  I  have  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  proceeded,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  your  conside- 
ration.   There  are  those  who  may  differ  from  me  in  my  views 
of  the  different  parties  concerned,  but  their  disagreement  with 
me  will  chiefly  consist  in  the  different  proportions  of  blame  to 
be  imputed  to  each  party  in  its  turn.    I  have  kept  the  faults  of 
each,  as  I  hope,  suMcientiy  within  your  observation.    I  know 
not  that  either  party  has  any  great  reason  to  triumph  on  account 
of  the  superior  propriety  and  virtue  of  its  behavour;   each 
having,  in  truth,  submitted  to  the  temptations  of  its  situation. 
Still  tiiere  are  degrees,  the  faults  being  more  gross  and  repul- 
sive and  destructive  and  savage  and  terrific  in  tiie  one  instance 
than  in  the  other ;  and  not  only  on  this  account  have  I  dwelt 
more  anxiously  and  ndnutely  on  the  faults  of  the  popular  party, 
from  time  to  time,  but  because  the  faults  <^  paMots  are  more 
important,  as  I  have  often  suggested  to  you ;  and  again,  because 
their  faults  are,  for  some  time,  less  discernible ;  for  while  they 
seem  improving  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  their  in- 
tentions are  good,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  that  they  are 
going  too  far ;  and  above  all,  as  I  must  repeat,  because  the  con« 
isequences  of  their  faults  may  be  of  a  nature  so  very  tremendous ; 
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lastly^  because  the  promoters  of  reform,  the  assertors  of  new 
opinions,  the  makers  of  revolations,  are  always  men  rising  into 
life,  as  yet  young,  and  from  the  changing  state  of  their  minds 
and  opinions,  more  (though  far  from  sufficiently  so),  yet  more 
within  the  reach  of  argument  and  remonstrance,  of  example 
and  instruction,  of  the  lessons  of  history,  than  are  the  rulers  of 
mankind  ;  a  description  of  men  who  are  older,  and  are  become 
inveterate  in  particular  trains  of  thought  and  feeling ;  who  do  not 
readily  condescend  to  lessons  of  any  kmd ;  and  who,  on  whatever 
account,  are  never  found,  in  similar  situations,  at  all  wiser  than 
those  who  have  gone  before  them,  but  are  incurably  selfish,  and 
most  unwisely  obstinate  in  the  maintenance  of  abuses  and  op- 
pression, inconvenient  laws  and  impolitic  systems.  On  these 
accounts,  and  because  I  think  civil  liberty  IJie  greatest  earthly 
blessing  ihat  a  nation  can  enjoy,  and  bringing  every  other  bless- 
ing in  its  train,  I  have  dwelt,  as  I  have  often  observed  to  you, 
with  a  minuteness  that  may  have  been  tedious,  and  may  have 
appeared  uunccessary,  and  even  unMendly,  on  the  mistakes 
and  unreasonableness  of  the  more  early  popular  party  in  this 
Bevolution,  and  with  an  indignation  and  horror  which  were 
Burely  but  natural,  on  the  Mghl^  excesses  and  appalling  crimes 
of  those  who  followed  them :  and  the  observations  I  am  now 
making  I  repeat  again  and  again,  that  I  may  not  be  misappre- 
hended;  ihat  I  may  not  be  supposed  indifferent  to  the  cause  of 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  or  insensible  to  the  merits  of  those  who 
assert  them,  because  I  note  the  faults  that  were  by  such  men 
committed  in  the  French  Bevolution,  and  warn  all  such  men  of 
the  temptations  of  their  nature.  It  is  possible  that  the  lessons 
of  history,  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  may  be  thrown 
away,  and  have  little  or  no  effect  on  those  who  are  to  follow  us ; 
still  they  are  in  this  Bevolution  to  be  found,  and  it  is  my  duty, 
and  the  duty  I  conceive  of  every  commentator  on  the  past,  to 
hold  them  up  in  the  most  distinct  light  he  can,  that  every 
chance  may  be  taken  of  the  avoidance  of  such  fatal  mistakes  in 
future. 

With  regard  to  the  popular  actors  in  the  scene,  they  were  not 
without  tiieir  admonitions  and  their  warnings,  as  I  have  from 
time  to  time  observed  to  you.  Distinguished  members  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  protested  loudly,  and  argued  ably  against 
the  course  that  the  patiiots  were  pursuing ;  but  they  were  con- 
sidered as  speaking  from  interested  motives,  or  drawn  aside  by 
the  prejudices  of  tbeir  situation ;  and  it  was  difficult,  it  was  to- 
tally impossible,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  and  clamour  of  the  high 
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minded  aad  the  young,  not  to  raj  the  more  enlightened  and 
informed,  for  men  of  graver  wisdom  and  of  more  cautious  tem- 
perament to  obtain  a  hearing.  Such  men,  howoTer,  did  exist, 
and  did  come  forward ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and  a  very 
unfortunate  mistake,  to  suppose  otherwise.  This  is,  however, 
one  of  the  main  lessons  of  the  Boyolution ;  and  it  must  be  en- 
forced, and  it  must  be  borne  away  by  those  who  read  the  histcHy. 

The  same  sort  of  instruction  was  exhibited  to  mankind  not 
only  by  distinguished  men  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  by 
the  great  political  writer  of  our  own  country,  by  Mr.  Burke.  I 
have  already  noticed  this  circumstance  to  you.  Mr.  Burke's 
writings  are  quite  a  part  of  this  great  subject  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that  J  should 
think  it  no  mean  praise  if  I  could  but  assist  you  in  appreciating 
their  value ;  if  I  could  but  enable  you  to  separate  th^  profound 
philosophy,  their  real  wisdom,  from  their  occasional  violence  and 
fury. 

Burke  was  a  man  who,  from  the  ardour  of  his  temperament 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  eloquence,  might  be  almost  said  to 
have  ruined  every  cause  and  every  party  that  he  espoused ;  no 
mind,  however  great,  that  will  not  bow  to  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  his  talents  for  acquiring  knowledge,  his  fine  imagination, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  understaoiding;  yet  no  mind, 
however  inferior,  that  will  not  occasionally  feel  itself  entitled  to 
look  down  upon  him,  from  the  total  want,  which  he  sometimes 
shows,  of  all  calmness  and  candour,  and  even  at  particular  mo- 
ments, all  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  thought.  I  shall  in 
this  lecture  quote  largely  from  him,  very  largdy,  that  I  may 
secure  in  you  some  immediate  acquaintance  with  his  works.  I 
shall  quote  from  his  Keflections,  the  best  of  his  writings  on  ihB 
French  B.evolution ;  to  those  publications  that  followed,  if  I  refer, 
it  must  be  hereafter.  He  at  length  became  so  violent  a  counts- 
revolutionist,  and  in  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  so  furious,  that 
he  lost  his  respect  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents. 

To  allude  now  to  his  first  great  work,  his  BeflectionB.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  at  what  an  early  period  the  danger  of  the  new 
opinions  was  stated  by  this  philosophic  statesman ;  here  lies  wha;^ 
I  think,i  must  be  considered  as  the  great  merit  of  his  imm(»rtal 
production,  his  "  Eeflections  on  the  Eevolution  of  France.''  Bis 
work  was  an  assertion  of  the  old  opinions,  in  opposition  to  the 
new,  long  before  the  nature  of  the  new  opinions  had  been  duly, 
or  even  at  all  estimated  by  the  world. 

It  was  a  warning  proclaimed  to  France,  to  England,  and  to  all 
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mankind,  of  the  delusiye  nature  of  thede  now  opinions :  of  the 
folly,  the  injustice^  and  the  danger  of  acting  upon  them  in  a  man* 
ner  bo  sweeping  and  precipitate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
this  admonition  was  not  only  given  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  tibe  beginning  of  the  year  1790, 
but  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  work  we  are  now  alluding  to 
so  early  as  the  close  of  the  year  1790.  Kow  this  was  not  to  be 
wise  after  the  event,  but  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  hefwe  the  event 
Mr.  Burke  may  not  have  foreseen  the  frightful  energies  which  this 
great  country  of  Prance  was  afterwards  to  display ;  he  may  have 
supposed  that  her  patriots  would  so  destroy  aU  her  sources  of 
prosperity  and  strength  as  to  annihilate  her  political  consequence 
among  tiie  nations  of  Europe.  He  was  often  guilty  of  intem- 
perate declamation,  and  in  one  of  these  moments  of  excitation 
he  made  prophecies  of  this  kind ;  but  such  sallies  and  occasional 
tirades,  the  natural  effusions  of  his  ardent  imagination  and  his 
sensitive  temperament,  must  not  deprive  him  of  his  merit ;  the 
merit  of  resisting  in  time  the  delusions  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  new  opinions.  Observe  the  stage  in  the  history  of  the  £evo- 
lution  at  which  France  had  arrived  when  Mr.  Burke  wrote.  The 
scenes  that  excited  so  strongly  his  feelings,  and  so  alarmed  his 
understanding,  were  the  violent  measures,  for  instance,  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  scenes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1789 :  these  were  all.  But  we  have  had  to  witness  also, 
in  our  review  of  the  history,  many  dreadful  events  which,  when 
Mr.  Burke  wrote,  had  as  yet  not  happened — the  offensive  beha- 
viour of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  outrages  of  the  20th  of 
June,  the  attack  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  trial  and  execution  of  &e  king. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  ourselves  arrived,  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1 793.  More  than  two  years,  however,  hefore 
this  period,  Mr.  Burke  had  not  only  thought  and  written,  but 
had  actually  published  to  the  world,  and  addressed  to  a  member 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly^  his  celebrated  Beflections  on  the 
Eevolution.  No  work  ever  excited  so  much  attention,  or  has 
been  more  violently  praised  and  censured.  You  will  see,  how- 
ever, the  merit  I  have  attributed  to  it ;  a  merit  which  it  is  indeed 
impossible  for  any  one  fully  to  comprehend  who  lived  not  at  the 
time,  but  one  surely  of  the  most  eminent  nature  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  writings  of  a  statesman— the  merit  of  being  wise 
in  time,  of  seeing  through  the  delusions  that  are  betraying  the 
understandings  of  all  around.  And  observe  further,  Mr.  Burke's 
merit  is  not  only  that  of  a  political  prophet,  but  of  a  moral  pro- 
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phet ;  the  two  were  extremely  intermingled;  they  were,  not  a 
little^  one  and  the  same  thing  in  this  extraordinary  crisis  of  the 
world.  Bat  I  shall,  at  first,  torn  chiefly  to  those  paragraphs 
which  are  of  a  political  nature.  Hark,  then,  the  passages  to 
which  I  f»hall  allude ;  they  show  not  only  that,  so  early  as  the 
year  1790,  he  saw  that  the  constitution  which  the  patriots  pro- 
posed could  not  possihly  stand ;  hut  next,  that  the  manner  of 
their  proceeding  was  totally  mistaken :  and  lastly,  that  the  new 
opinions  themselves  were  not  founded  in  nature  and  truth.  On 
the  whole,  that  the  Eevolution,  if  it  journeyed  on  in  the  course 
in  which  the  popular  party  had  instructed  it  to  go,  would  ruin, 
not  reform  their  country,  and,  if  unchecked,  ruin  Europe  also. 
It  is  near  the  close  of  the  work  that  he  ohjects  to  the  constitution 
as  proposed  hy  La  Eayette  and  his  friends,  and  notices  the  mifr- 
tal^es  that  were  made ;  and  he  concludes  with  affirming,  that,  if 
erected,  it  can  hardly  stand.  Ohserve  the  manner  in  which  he 
fixes  upon  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and  pronounces  upon  them; 
a  very  few  sentences  will  show  you  what  I  mean. 

"  Passing,"  he  says  (page  853),  "  to  the  National  Assembly, 
we  see  a  body,  in  its  constitution,  with  every  possible  power,  and 
no  possible  external  control;  without  fundamental  laws,  without 
established  maxims,  without  respected  rules  of  proceeding,  which 
nothing  can  keep  firm  to  any  system  whatsoever." 

Again.  **  If  possible,"  he  says,  "  the  next  assembly  (ob- 
serve how  prophetic  is  this  paragraph)  must  be  worse  than  the 
present  The  present,  by  destroying  and  altering  everything, 
will  leave  to  their  successors  apparently  nothing  popular  to  do ; 
they  will  be  roused  by  emulation  and  example  to  enterprises 
the  boldest  and  most  absurd.  To  suppose  such  an  assembly 
sitting  in  perfect  quietude  is  ridiculous." 

Again.  "  Your  all-sufficient  legislators,  in  their  hurry  to  do 
everything  at  once,  have  forgot  to  constitute  a  senate  (that  is,  a 
second  assembly)  ;  never  before  this  time  was  heard  of  a  body- 
politic  composed  of  one  legislative  and  active  assembly  and  its 
executive  officers,  without  such  a  council,  something  which  might 
give  a  bias  and  steadiness,  and  preserve  something  like  consis- 
tency in  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  which  may  hold  a  sort  of 
middle  place  between  the  supreme  power  exercised  by  the  people, 
or  delegated  from  them,  and  the  mere  executive." 

Again.  **  What  have  they  done  towards  the  formation  of  an 
executive  power  ?  For  this  they  have  chosen  a  degraded  king ; 
this,  their  first  executive  officer,  is  to  be  a  machine  without  any 
sort  of  deliberative  discretion  in  any  one  act  of  his  functionary ; 
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At  best,  he  is  but  a  obannel  to  convey  to  the  National  Assembly 
fiuch  matter  as  may  import  that  body  to  know.  The  king  of 
France  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice ;  he  neither  nominates  the 
judges,  nor  has  a  negative;  he  originates  no  process,  is  without 
the  power  of  suspension,  mitigation,  or  pardon ;  nor  is  he  more 
the  fountain  of  honour  than  of  justice :  aU  rewards,  all  dis- 
tinctions, are  in  other  hands ;  he  has  no  generous  interest  that 
^axL  excite  him  to  action ;  at  best,  his  conduct  will  be  passive 
and  defensive," 

Again.  ''In  aU  other  countries  the  office  of  ministers  of 
state  is  of  the  highest  dignity ;  in  France  it  is  full  of  peril  and 
incapable  of  glory;  and  they  are  the  only  persons  in  the  country 
who  are  incapable  of  a  share  in  the  national  councils — ^what 
ministers !  what  councils !  what  a  nation !" 

These  words,  taken,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  from  different 
sentences,  and  the  sentences  taken  from  different  passages,  will 
give  you  a  faint,  but  for  the  present,  I  hope,  sufficient  notion  of 
the  general  style  of  Mr.  Burke's  remarks  on  such  important 
points  as  those  he  aUudes  to — the  nature  of  their  popular  as- 
sembly, the  want  of  a  second  assembly,  the  office  of  the  king, 
the  situation  of  the  ministers ;  on  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers  existing  in  the  constitution. 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  plan^  of  the  judi* 
cature,  the  finance,  the  constitution  of  the  army.  He  did  not 
foresee,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  the  obedience  which  the 
French  armies  always  paid  to  the  decrees  of  the  National  Ajb* 
flembly,  and  their  total  indifference  to  the  political  changes  in 
Paris ;  but  he  at  last  observes,  *'  that,  in  the  weakness  of  one 
kind  of  authority,  and  in  the  fluctuation  of  all^  the  officers  of 
the  army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous  and  full  of  &ctioni 
until  some  popular  general,  who  understands  the  art  of  concili« 
ating  the  soldiery,  and  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
mand, shall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  himself;  armies  will 
obey  him  on  his  personal  account,  and  he  will  then  be  your 
master."  The  first  part  of  this  remark  was  illustrated  in  the 
instances  of  La  Fayette  and  Dumourier,  and  the  latter  part  in 
that  of  Buonaparte.  In  conclusion^  he  observes  to  his  friend^ 
''  My  sentiments  may  hereafter  be  of  some  use  to  you,  in  some 
future  form  which  your  commonwealth  may  take ;  in  the  pre- 
sent it  can  hardly  remain;  but  before  its  final  settlement  it  may 
be  obliged  to  pass  '  through  great  varieties  of  untried  being,' 
and  in  all  its  transmigrations  be  purified  by  fire  and  blood." 

What  I  have  now  done  in  the  way  of  extract  can  only  point 
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oat  to  you  fhe  places  in  Mr.  Burke's  work  to  which  you  are 
more  particulaily  to  direct  your  observation,  nothing  more;  you 
see  their  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  sorely  of  delibmtitiTe,  com- 
prehensive good  sense ;  which  in  us  mortals  is  the  only  found- 
ation of  any  spirit  of  prophecy  we  can  pretend  to. 

Mr.  Bnrke,  however,  objected  also  to  the  whole  style  and 
manner  of  the  proceedings  of  the  patriotic  party ;  and  as  he 
was  here  more  opposed  to  the  notions  and  feelings  of  all  Mends 
to  freedom  at  the  time,  I  shall  quote  from  him  more  at  length, 
and  now  give  you  more  fully  all  tiiat  he  says  than  I  have  hitherto 
done.  £Qs  great  doctrine  is  (it  was  very  unpalatable  at  the 
time),  that  men  should  build  upon  old  foun^tions,  not  clear 
away  the  ground,  to  prepare  it  for  new  edifices ;  and  he  con- 
tinually refers,  as  authority,  to  the  patriots  of  our  own  country 
and  to  the  British  constitution. 

*'  You  might,"  says  he,  **  if  you  pleased,  have  profited  of 
our  example,  and  have  given  to  your  recoveI^^d  freedom  a  cor- 
respondent dignity.  Your  priyileges,  though  discontinued,  were 
not  lost  to  memory.  Your  constitution,  it  is  true,  whilst  you 
were  out  of  possession,  suffered  waste  and  dilapidation ;  but  you 
possessed  in  some  parts  the  walls,  and  in  all  the  foundations  of 
a  noble  and  venerable  castle.  You  might  have  repaired  those 
walls ;  you  might  haye  built  on  those  old  foundations.  Your 
con8tituti<m  was  suspended  before  it  was  perfected ;  but  you 
had  the  elements  of  a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  as  could 
be  wished.  In  your  old  States  you  possessed  tiaat  variety  of 
parts  corresponding  with  the  various  descriptions  of  which  your 
community  was  happily  composed ;  you  had  all  that  combin- 
ation, and  aU  that  opposition  of  interests ;  you  had  that  action 
and  counteraction  which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political 
world,  from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  discordant  powers,  draws 
out  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  These  apposed  and  confiict- 
ing  interests,  which  you  considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  in 
your  old  and  in  our  present  constitution,  interpose  a  salutary 
check  to  aU  precipitate  resolutions ;  they  render  deliberation  a 
matter  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  they  make  all  change  a 
subject  of  eompromige,  which  naturally  begets  moderation ;  fiiey 
produce  tempfiramewts,  preventing  the  sore  evil  of  "harsh,  crude^ 
unqualified  reformations,  and  rendering  all  ike  headlong  exer- 
tions of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  the  many,  for  ev^ 
impracticable.  Through  that  diversity  of  members  and  inte- 
rests, general  liberty  had  as  many  securities  as  there  were  se^ 
parate  views  in  the  several  orders ;  whilst  by  pressing  down  the 
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whole  by  the  weight  of  a  real  monarchy,  the  separate  parts 
would  have  been  prevented  from  warping  and  starting  from 
ihmr  allotted  {daces.  You  had  all  these  advantages  in  your 
ancient  States ;  but  you  chose  to  act  as  if  you  had  never  been 
moulded  into  civil  society,  and  had  everything  to  begin  anew. 
You  began  iU,  because  you  began  by  despising  everything  that 
belonged  to  you.  You  set  up  your  trade  without  a  capital.  .  .  • 
By  following  wise  examples,  you  would  have  given  new  ex- 
amples of  wisdom  to  the  world.  You  would  have  rendered  the 
cause  of  freedom  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind 
in  every  nation.  You  would  have  shamed  despotism  from  the 
earth,  by  showing  that  freedom  was  not  only  reconcilable,  but, 
as  when  disciplined  it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.  You  would  have 
had  an  unoppressive  but  a  productive  revenue ;  you  would  have 
had  a  flourishing  commerce  to  feed  it.  You  would  have  had  a 
free  constitution,  a  potent  monarchy,  a  disciplined  army,  a  re- 
formed and  venerated  clergy,  a  mitigated  but  spirited  nobility^ 
to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to  overlay  it ;  you  would  have  had  a 
liberal  order  of  commons,  to  emulate  and  to  recruit  that  nobility* 
You  would  have  had  a  protected,  satisfied,  laborious  and  obe- 
dient people,  taught  to  seek  and  to  recognise  the  happiness  that 
is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  conditions ;  in  which  consists  the 
true  moral  equality  of  mankind,  and  not  in  that  monstrous  fic- 
tion, which,  by  inspiring  false  ideas  and  vain  expectations  into 
men  destined  to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk  of  laborious  life, 
serves  only  to  aggravate  and  embitter  that  real  inequality  which 
it  never  can  remove,  and  which  the  order  of  civil  life  estab- 
lishes as  much  for  ^e  benefit  of  those  whom  it  must  leave  in 
an  humble  state,  as  those  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a  condition 
more  splendid,  but  not  more  happy.  You  had  a  smooth  and 
easy  career  of  felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to  you,  beyond  any 
thing  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  you  have  shown 
that  difficulty  is  good  for  man.'' 

Again,  and  in  another  passage, — "  Were  all  these  dreadful 
things  necessary  ?  were  they  the  inevitable  results  of  the  despe- 
rate struggle  of  determined  patriots,  compelled  to  wade  through 
blood  and  tumult,  to  the  quiet  shore  of  a  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous liberty?  jN"o!  nothing  like  it.  The  fresh  ruins  of 
France,  which  shock  our  feelings  wherever  we  can  turn  our 
eyes,  are  not  the  devastations  of  civil  war ;  they  are  the  sad 
but  instructive  monuments  of  rash  and  ignorant  counsel  in  time 
of  profound  peace.  They  are  the  display  of  inconsiderate  and 
presumptuous,  because  unresisted  and  irresistible  authority. 
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The  persons  who  have  thus  sqaaadered  away  the  precious  trea- 
sure of  their  crimes,  the  persons  who  have  made  this  prodigal 
and  wild  waste  of  public  evils  (the  last  stake  reserved  for  tiie 
ultimate  ransom  of  the  state)  have  met  in  their  progress  with 
little,  or  rather  with  no  opposition  at  all.  Their  whole  march 
was  more  like  a  triumphal  procession,  than  the  progress  of  a 
war.  Their  pioneers  have  gone  before  them,  and  demolished 
and  laid  everything  level  at  their  feet.  Kot  one  drop  of  their 
blood  have  they  shed  in  the  cause  of  the  country  they  have 
ruined.  They  have  made  no  sacrifices  to  their  projects,  of 
greater  consequence  than  their  shoe  buckles,  whilst  they  were 
imprisoning  their  king,  murdering  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
bathing  in  tears,  and  plunging  in  poverty  and  distress,  thousands 
of  worthy  men  and  worthy  families.  Their  cruelty  has  not 
Qven  been  the  base  result  of  fear ;  it  has  been  the  effect  of  their 
sense  of  perfect  safety,  in  authorizing  treasons,  robberies,  rapes, 
assassinations,  slaughters,  and  burnings  throughout  their  ha- 
rassed land.    But  the  cause  of  all  was  plain  from  the  beginning." 

Again — "  I  know  how  easy  a  topic  it  is  to  dwell  on  the 
faults  of  departed  greatness.  By  a  revolution  in  the  state,  the 
fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  is  converted  into  the  austere 
critic  of  the  present  hour.  But  steady,  independent  minds, 
when  they  have  an  object  of  so  serious  concern  to  mankind  as 
government  under  their  contemplation,  will  disdain  to  assume 
the  parts  of  satirists  and  declaimers.  They  will  judge  of  human 
institutions  as  they  do  of  human  characters ;  they  will  sort  out 
the  good  from  the  evil,  which  is  mixed  in  mortal  institutions  as 
it  is  in  mortal  men. 

"  Your  government  in  France,  though  usually,  and  I  think 
justly,  reputed  the  best  of  the  unqualified  or  ill-qualified  mo- 
narchies, was  still  full  of  abuses.  These  abuses  accumulated  in 
a  length  of  time,  as  they  must  accumulate  in  every  monarchy 
not  imder  the  constant  inspection  of  a  popular  representative. 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  subverted 
government  of  France ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature 
or  policy  to  make  a  panegyric  upon  any  thing  which  is  a  just 
and  natural  object  of  censure.  But  the  question  is  not  now  of 
the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of  its  existence.  Is  it  then  true 
that  the  French  government  was  such  as  to  be  incapable  or 
undeserving  of  reform ;  so  that  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  the 
whole  fabric  should  be  at  once  pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared 
for  the  erection  of  a  theoretic  experimental  edifice  in  its  place? 
All  France  was  of  a  different  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  1789.  The  instxaotions  to  the  representatives  to  the 
States  General  from  every  district  in  that  kingdom,  were  filled 
with  projects  for  the  reformation  of  that  goyemmenty  without 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  Had  snch  a 
design  heen  then  even  insinuated,  I  helieve  there  would  have 
been  but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  for  rejecting  it  with  scorn 
and  horror." 

Again,  and  in  another  passage— *'  Upon  a  free  constitution, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  in  'Fiaace.  The  absolute  monarchy 
was  at  an  end.  It  breathed  its  last,  without  a  groan,  without 
a  struggle,  without  convulsion.  All  the  struggle,  all  the  dissen- 
sion, arose  afterwards  upon  the  preference  of  a  despotic  demo- 
cracy to  a  government  of  reciprocal  control.  The  triumph  of 
the  victorious  party  was  over  the  principles  of  a  British  consti- 
tution." 

Again — ''  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  face  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  the  multitude  and  opulence  of  her  cities,  the  usofiil 
magnificence  of  her  spacious  high  roads  and  bridges,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  her  artificial  canals  and  navigations  opening  the  con- 
veniences of  maritime  communication,  through  a  solid  continent 
of  so  immense  an  extent ;  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  her  ports  and  harbours,  and  to  her  whole 
naval  apparatus,  whether  for  war  or  trade ;  when  I  bring  before 
my  view  the  number  of  her  fortifications,  constructed  with  so 
bold  and  masterly  a  skill,  and  made  and  maintained  at  so  pro- 
digious a  charge,  presenting  an  armed  front  and  impenetrable 
barrier  to  her  enemies  upon  every  side ;  when  I  recollect  how 
very  small  a  part  of  that  extensive  region  is  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  what  complete  perfection  the  culture  of  many 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  earth  have  been  brought  in 
Prance ;  when  I  reflect  on  the  excellence  of  her  manufactures 
and  fabrics,  second  to  none  but  ours,  and  in  some  particulars 
not  second ;  when  I  contemplate  the  grand  foundations  of  cha- 
rity, public  and  private ;  when  I  survey  the  state  of  all  the  arts 
that  beautify  and  polish  life ;  when  I  reckon  the  men  she  has 
bred  for  extending  her  fame  in  war,  her  able  statesmen,  the 
multitude  of  her  profound  lawyers  and  theologians,  her  philoso- 
phers, her  critics,  her  historians  and  antiquaries,  her  poets 
and  her  orators,  sacred  and  profane ;  I  behold  in  all  this,  some- 
thing which  awes  and  commands  the  imagination,  which  checks 
the  mind  on  the  brink  of  precipitate  and  indiscriminate  censure, 
and  which  demands,  that  we  should  very  seriously  examine, 
what  and  how  great  are  the  latent  vices  that  could  authorize  us 
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at  onoe  to  leTel  so  qpacious  a  fiibric  with  the  ground.  I  do  not 
recognise  in  this  view  of  things,  the  despotism  of  Turkey.  Nor 
do  I  discern  the  character  of  a  government  that  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  so  oppreesire,  or  so  corrupt,  or  so  negligent,  as  to  be 
utterly  unfit /or  all  reformaiian.  I  must  think  such  a  govern- 
ment  well  deserved  to  have  its  excellences  heightened,  its  fiaults 
corrected,  and  its  capacities  improved  into  a  British  con- 
stitution." 

Again—  '*  It  is  this  inability  to  wrestle  with  difficulty,  which 
has  obliged  the  arbitrary  Assembly  of  Prance  to  commenoe 
their  schemes  of  reform  with  abolition  and  total  destruction. 
But  is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down  that  skill  is  dis- 
played ?  Your  mob  can  do  this  as  well  at  least  as  your  assem- 
blies. The  shallowest  understanding,  the  rudest  hand,  is  more 
than  equal  to  that  task.  Bage  and  frenzy  will  puU  down  more 
in  half  an  hour,  than  prudence,  deliberation,  and  foresight  can 
build  up  in  a  hundred  years.  The  errors  and  defects  of  old 
establishments  are  visible  and  palpable.  It  calls  for  little  abi- 
lity to  point  them  out,  and  where  absolute  power  is  given,  it 
requires  but  a  word  wholly  to  abolish  the  vice  and  ^e  esta- 
blishment together.  The  same  lazy  but  restless  disposition,  which 
loves  sloth  and  hates  quiet,  directs  these  politicians,  when  they 
come  to  work  for  supplying  the  place  of  what  they  have  de- 
ptroyed.  To  make  every  thing  the  reverse  of  what  they  have 
seen  is  quite  as  easy  as  to  destroy.  No  dificulties  occur  in  what 
has  never  been  tried.  Criticism  is  almost  baffled  in  discovering 
the  defects  of  what  has  not  existed ;  and  eager  enthusiasm,  and 
cheating  hope,  have  all  the  wide  field  of  imagination  in  which 
they  mayexpatiate  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

**  At  once  to  preserve  and  to  reform  is  quite  another  thing. 
When  the  useful  parts  of  an  old  establishment  are  kept,  and 
what  is  superadded  is  to  be  fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a  vigorous 
mind,  steady,  persevering  attention,  various  powers  of  compa- 
rison and  combination,  and  the  resources  of  an  understanding 
fruitful  in  expedients  are  to  be  exercised ;  they  are  to  be  exer- 
cised in  a  continued  conflict  with  the  combined  force  of  oppo- 
fiite  vices ;  with  the  obstinacy  that  rejects  all  improvement,  and 
the  levity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  everything  of 
which  it  is  in  possession.  But  you  may  object,  '  A  process  of 
this  kind  is  slow ;  it  is  not  fit  for  an  assembly,  which  glories  in 
performing  in  a  few  months  the  work  of  ages :  such  a  mode  of 
reforming,  possibly,  might  take  up  many  years.'  Without  ques- 
tion it  might;  and  it  ought.    It  is  one  of  the  excellences  of  a 
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method  in  which  time  iiS  among  the  assistants,  that  its  opera-' 
tion  is  slow,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  imperceptible.  If  cir- 
camspection  and  caution  are  a  part  of  wisdom^  when  we  work 
only  on  inanimate  matter>  sorely  they  become  a  part  of  duty 
too,  when  the  subject  of  our  demolition  and  construction  is  not 
brick  and  timber,  but  sentient  beings,  by  the  sudden  alteration 
of  whose  state,  condition,  and  habits,  multitudBs  may  be  ren- 
dered miserable.  But  it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  preyalent  opi- 
nion in  Paris  that  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  an  undoubtbg  con- 
fidence, are  ike  sole  quaMcations  for  a  perfect  legislator.  Far 
different  are  my  ideas  of  that  high  office.  The  true  lawgiver 
ought  to  have  a  heart  fiill  of  sensibility ;  he  ought  to  loye  and 
respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear  himself.  It  may  be  allowed  to  his 
temperament  to  catch  his  ultimate  object  by  an  intuitive  glance ; 
but  his  movements  towards  it  ought  to  be  deliberate.  Political 
arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work  for  social  ^ds,  is  to  be  only 
wrought  by  social  means.  There,  mind  must  conspire  with 
mind.  Time  is  required  to  produce  that  union  c^  ifiinds  which 
alone  can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at.  Our  patience  will 
achieve  more  than  our  force.  If  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to 
what  is  so  much  out  of  fashion  at  Paris,  I  m«an  to  experience, 
I  should  t^  you,  that  in  my  course  I  have  known,  and,  aocord- 
ing  to  my  measure,  have  eo-operat^  with  great  men ;  and  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  plan,  which  has  not  been  mended  by 
the  observations  of  those  who  were  much  inferior  in  under- 
standing to  the  person  who  took  the  lead  in  the  business.  By 
a  slow  but  well-sustained  progress,  the  effect  of  each  step  is 
watched ;  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  first,  gives  light  to  us  in 
the  second ;  and  so,  from  light  to  light,  we  are  eonduoted  wi<h 
safety  through  the  whole  series.  We  see  that  the  parts  of  the 
system  do  not  clash.  The  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising 
contrivances  are  provided  for  as  they  arise ;  one  advantage  is  as 
little  as  possible  sacrificed  to  another.  We  compensate,  we  ra- 
eoncile,  we  balance.  We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consistent 
whole  the  various  anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are 
found  in  the  minds  and  affedrs  of  men.  From  hence  arises,  not 
an  excellence  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  superior,  an  exoelieno^ 
iz^  composition.  Where  the  great  interests  of  mankind  fore  con- 
cerned through  a  long  succession  of  generations,  thatsaceession 
ought  to  be  ad^iitted  into  some  share  in  the  eouncils  which 
are  so  deeply  to  effect  them.  If  justice  requires  this,  the  work 
itself  requires  the  aid  of  more  minds  than  one  age  can  furnish.. 
It  ifi  from  ibis  view  of  things  that  the  beat  legis&iorB  luure  i)6^L 
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often  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  some  sorey  solid,  and 
ruling  principle  in  government ;  a  power  like  that  whioh  some 
of  the  philosophers  have  called  a  plastic  nature ;  and  having 
fixed  the  principle,  they  have  left  it  afterwards  to  its  own 
operation. 

«  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed  with  a  pre* 
siding  principle,  and  a  prolific  energy,  is  with  me  the  criterion 
of  profound  wisdom.  What  your  politicians  think  the  marks  of 
a  lx>ld,  hardy  genius,  are  only  proo&  of  a  deplorable  want  of 
abiHty.  By  their  violent  haste,  and  their  defiance  of  the  pro* 
cess  of  nature,  they  are  delivered  over  blindly  to  every  projector 
and  adventurer,  to  every  alchymist  and  empiric.  They  despair 
of  turning  to  account  anything  that  is  common.'' 

I  have  hitherto  alluded  to  the  passages  which  I  consider  as 
sufficient  to  show,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  wiser  than  were  the 
Mends  of  freedom  in  the  year  1790,  and  that  he  was  fkpoUtieal 
prophet. 

t  will  now  allude  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  merit,  as  % 
moral  prophet.  I  do  not  think,  that  this  part  of  l&x,  Burke*a 
work  was  at  the  time  properly  understood.  The  English  people 
have  never  much  studied  books  and  treatises  on  morals,  though 
they  have  had  great  moral  writers,  Bishop  Butler  for  instance : 
they  seem,  like  the  celebrated  nation  of  antiquity,  to  have  been 
contented  to  place  between  themselves  and  others,  the  dbtinc* 
tion,  that  they  woidd  practue  virtue,  and  let  others  talk  about 
it ;  morals  and  metaphysics  have  more  occupied  the  attention  of 
our  northern  neighbours.  Mr.  Burke  must  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  great  Scotch  writers,  and  understood  the 
subjects  of  morals,  on  which  they  had  written  with  such  8UC-» 
cess,  perfectly  well ;  better  than  did  his  brother  statesmen  in 
our  houses  of  legislature,  far  better  than  did  the  English  public  ; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  me,  to  have  made  a  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  want  of  fEuniliarity  with  such  topics,  which  I  conceive 
certainly  then  existed  in  the  community.  He  stops  not  to  ex- 
plain and  exhibit  all  his  meaning  with  the  distinctness  which 
he  might  have  done ;  but  you  will  hereafter  find,  if  you  come 
to  consider,  what'  may  be  called,  the  moral  situation  of  this 
country,  and  of  Europe,  that  all  the  deviations  horn  the  esta-' 
blished  notions  "of  mankind,  that  were  afterwards  to  appear^ 
were  anticipated  and  protested  against,  in  the  passages  I  shall 
soon  have  to  read  to  you :  the  change  that  was  to  take  place, 
Mr.  Burke  saw  clearly.  Man,  as  you  know,  is  a  creature  of 
reason  and  feeUng;  he  saw  distinctly  that  it  was  attempted  tQ 
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make  him,  in  a  word,  the  creature  of  reason  only/ and  he  pro- 
tested against  this,  as  unnatural,  foolish,  and  ridiculous ;  as  un- 
favourable to  his  happiness ;  at  all  events,  as  fatal  to  ever3rthing 
that  was  established  in  civilized  £urope.  I  will  allude  more 
particularly  for  the  present  to  one  great  and  main  point* 

The  moral  system  of  those  who  patronized  the  new  opinions 
was  at  the  time  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  utility ;  this  doc- 
trine, as  too  many  of  them,  indeed  as  they  aU  understood  it, 
left  everything  to  the  decision  of  calculation.  A  man  was  at 
every  turn  to  set  himself  to  consider,  whether  what  he  was 
goinff  to  do  was  likely  to  benefit  his  species,  and  it  was  to  him 
to  be  right  or  wrong  accordingly.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary, 
had  insisted  on  the  authority  of  instinct  and  natural  feelings, 
and  the  common  notions  of  duty,  that  arise  from  them.  The 
former  system  was  evidently  favourable  to  revolutions,  the  latter 
not.  Men,  for  instance,  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  revo- 
lutions, by  their  existing  associations,  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  social  enjoyments,  domestic  charities.  He,-  on  &e  con- 
trary, who  thinks,  not  of  these,  but  only  of  the  distant  and  ulti- 
mate consequences,  to  be  calculated  on  every  occasion  of  his 
being  called  to  act,  who  has  not  his  notions  of  duty  prepared 
and  arranged  under  general  rules,  is  ready  for  any  new  system 
or  enterprise  that  may  be  proposed  to  him  by  any  leader  of  re- 
volutions, for  he  has  only  to  resolve  the  case  into  some  case  of 
utility  or  the  general  good,  and  no  further  difficulty  remains. 

To  illustrate  what  I  am  describing-— Suppose  a  house  on  fire-— 
and  according  to  what  was  then  the  real  and  what  was  after- 
wards to  become  the  avowed  morality  of  the  followers  of  the 
new  opinions  (I  take  the  instance  from  one  of  their  writers, 
Mr.  Godwin),  a  man  was  to  pluck  from  out  of  it,  not  his 
mother,  his  wife,  or  his  benefactor,  who  might  be  supposed  not 
likely  to  benefit  the  world,  but  any  philosopher,  like  F6n^on, 
who  certainly  would.  According  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  to  obey 
his  natural  instincts  and  feelings,  and  his  estabUshed  notions  of 
duty,  and  save  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  benefactor,  without 
speculating  on  the  matter  for  a  moment. 

Kow  though  you  may  see  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Burke's  system 
in  this  case,  for  it  is  a  strong  one,  you  may  not,  in  all  the  cases 
that  might  be  proposed,  though  the  same  in  principle ;  and  Mr. 
Burke  might  have  dedicated  a  page  to  the  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  df  his  opponents,  the  doctrine  of  utility,  not  as  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  but  as  they  described  it.  He  never  condescends, 
however,  to  do  sO;  in  a  single  sentence^  and  leaves  the  question 
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to  be  decided,  if  made  a  question  at  all,  bj  the  eommon  wnMi 
and  oommon  feeliogB  of  mankind.  Thifr  contempt  in  Mr.  Btirke 
of  this  part  of  the  new  philosophy  has  rendered  this  portion  of 
bis  work  (a  short  but  most  important  one)  indistinct  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  and  unsatisfactory;  and  given  it  an  appearance  of 
mere  declamation,  and  yague,  and  even  superficial  reasoning ; 
but  very  uojustly,  as  I  conceive ;  it  is  his  opponents  that  are 
the  declaimers,  and  superficial  reasoners,  not  hs.  Not  only 
might  Mr,  Burke  have  readily  explained  himself,  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  they  who  meditate  these  subjects  will,  I  apprehend, 
arrive  pretty  nearly  at  Mr.  Burke's  system  of  moral  opinions; 
surely  not  at  the  system  of  his  opponents.  For  with  regard  to 
the  point  more  immediately  before  us,  the  doctrine  of  utility, 
this  doctrine  may  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  admitted ;  it  may 
even  be  altogether  admitted ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a  very  re- 
spectable school  of  moralists,  both  among  the  ancients  and  the 
modems — ^it  is  the  system  of  benevolence ;  but  then,  it  cannot  be 
understood,  as  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions  understood  it, 
and  as  utfint  iight  it  might  very  naturally  be  understood ;  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  so  fovourable  to  revolutions  shows 
that  it  cannot,  for  revolutions  cannot  be  the  natural  order  of 
things,  in  which  men  are  intended  to  live.  The  truth:  is,  that 
for  the  sake  of  utility  itself,  the  principle  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  any  revolutionary  manner,  not  so  interpreted  that  men  are  to 
neglect  the  common  duties  of  life ;  fir  U  is  not  thus  that  mankind 
can  he  served,  Thie,  therefore,  is  no  proper  system  of  utility  :  it 
cannot  be  useful  to  the  world,  for  men  to  break  through  and  cast 
from  them  the  common  ties  of  nature,  for  views  of  contingent 
happiness  to  their  species.  Men  are  not  to  stand  speculating 
upon  the  possible  consequences  of  every  action,  before  they  per* 
form  it,  instead  of  d<nng  instantiy  what  they  have  always  un- 
derstood to  be  right.  The  principle  of  utility  is,  immediately 
after  the  first  reception  of  it  by  the  mind  as  a  general  principle, 
to  be  shaped  out  into  general  rules,  to  which  ever  after,  the 
conduct,  without  ftirther  thought,  is  to  be  adapted ;  it  is  to  be 
converted,  if  I  may  make  use  of  such  a  metephor,  into  great 
high  roads,  in  which  every  man  is  to  travel  in  his  journey 
through  life ;  and  he  is  not  on  every  occasion  to  stop  and  turn 
aside  into  a  pathless  moor,  over  which  he  is  to  wander  in  pur- 
suit of  objects,  which  he  expects  somewhere  cnr  other  to  find,  at 
a  distance  in  the  horizon.  This  is  not  to  understand  the  doc^ 
trine  of  utility. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  the  preliminary  books  of  his  Moral  Philosophy^ 
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eomes  to  the  ccmdusion,  that  whatever  is  ufiefal  is  right;  he 
th^^fore  immediately  in  the  subsequent  chapters  sets  himself  to 
show,  that  the  principle  of  utility  necessarily  assumes  the  shape 
<>f  the  great  duties  of  life ;  that  the  performance  of  these  great 
ordinary  duties  is  indispensable  to  the  public  good,  while  it  is 
the  best  chance  of  happiness  for  the  individual.  Dr.  Paley  diiA 
not,  however,  warn  his  readers,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that 
tiie  doctrine  of  utility  might  be  misinterpreted,  and  was  liable 
to  be  so ;  he  has  a  chapter  on  general  rules,  no  doubt ;  but  he 
should  have  still  more  distinctly  said,  that  men  were  not  on 
every  occasion,  every  man  for  himself,  to  institute  calculations 
as  if  no  general  rules  existed ;  that  such  speculations  on  the 
consequences  of  actions  should  have  been  entered  into  long  be- 
^re,  should  have  subsided  into  general  rules,  and  then  be  sup- 
posed terminated  for  ever ;  tiiat  such  speculations  on  the  spur 
of  the  mcHnent,  and  amid  the  temptati<ms  or  necessities  of  the 
moment,  were  only  fitted  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  weak 
man  to  decide  erroneously,  and  to  every  bad  man  to  decide 
licentiously ;  and  would  in  truth  lead  directly  to  the  destruction 
of  all  the  m(»*ality  that  existed  in  the  world ;  existing,  as  it 
does,  and  ever  did,  and  ever  must,  on  the  obedience  of  men  to 
general  rules.  With  all  my  most  grateful  rememembranee  of 
what  I  owe  to  Paley,  the  most  sensible  of  all  writers,  I  consid^ 
his  work^  as  in  this  point,  defective,  and  the  two  first  books  of 
his  Moral  Philosophy  (vdth  the  exception  of  his  admirable 
chapter  on  Human  Happiness),  as  the  least  valuable  of  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote.  There  is  no  proper  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject  imparted  to  the  reader,  or  apparently  possessed  by  the 
writer.  I'have  alre^idy  mentioned  that  the  English  public  had 
not  attended  to  inquiries  of  this  kind.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Hr.  Hume  saw  clearly  the  abuse  to  which  ike  doctrine  of 
utility,  which  he  had  adopted,  was  liable ;  and  provided  against 
it,  in  a  note  to  his  Treatise  on  Horals.  ''What  wonder,  ttien," 
he  says,  in  his  text,  **  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  con- 
cerning the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  considering 
the  t^deucies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or  misery 
which  thence  arises  to  society  ?'*  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
ntiiity.  But  he  immediately  subjoins  a  note ;  and  in  the  course 
of  it  he  observes,  "  When  the  interests  of  one  country  interfere 
with  those  of  anotlier,  we  estimate  liie'  merits  of  a  statesman  by 
the  good  or  ill  which  results  to  his  oum  country  from  his  mea- 
sures and  counsels,  without  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  it 
Mngs  oii  its  enemies  and  riv^ds.    His  fellow-citizens  are  the 
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objects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye,  while  we  determine  his  cha-< 
racter ;  and  as  Nature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  superior 
affection  to  his  own  country,  we  never  expect  any  regard  to 
distant  nations,  when  a  competition  arises*  Not  to  mention, 
that  while  every  man  consults  the  good  of  his  otrti  community^ 
we  are  sensible,  that  the  gmdral  interest  of  mankind  is  better 
promoted,  than  by  any  loose,  indeterminate  views  to  the  good 
of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could  ever  result,  for 
want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they  could  exert  them«* 
selves/'  Here  we  have  in  this  last  sentence,  the  general  doc« 
trine  of  utility  properly  limited  and  accommodated  to  humait 
practice.  Mr*  Hume  in  this  treatise,  laboured  to  show  that  all 
moral  distinctions  must  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  principle 
of  utility ;  and  this  particular  system  of  morals  was  never  before 
or  since  so  completely  drawn  out  and  exhibited,  nor  indeed  can 
any  system  of  morals  be  constructed,  in  which  the  principle  of 
utility  must  not  make  a  very  conspicuous  appearance*  ''  Utili« 
tas  justi  prope  mater  et  eequi."  But  Mr.  Hume  takes  care  ta 
observe  in  another  note,  as  in  the  former,  ''  It  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Nature,  that  private  connections  should  commonly  prevail 
over  universal  views  and  considerations ;  otherwise  our  affec-^ 
tions  and  actions  would  be  dissipated  and  lost  for  want  of  a 
proper  limited  object."  ^'  Wisely  ordained,"  says  Mr.  Hume^ 
''by  Nature;"  that  is.  Nature  itself,  or  rather  our  Creator^ 
sanctions  and  establishes  the  authority  of  instincts  and  natural 
feelings,  or  the  system  of  Mx*  Burke,  as  the  best  mode  of  attain* 
ing  all  ^at  is  desired  by  the  principle  of  utility ;  and  the  patrons 
of  this  system  of  utilitjr  must,  therefore,  admit  the  theory  of  in- 
stincts.and  natural  feelings,  and  acknowledge  their  authority,  if 
they  mean  to  be  faithful  to  their  own  doctrines,  and  really  carry 
into  practical  effect  the  principle  of  utility.  Let  them  make 
the  experiment,  and  they  will  find  that  such  instincts  and 
natural  feelings  will  be  always  sanctioned  by  the  principle  of 
utility,  if  they  choose  to  appeal  to  it,  and  to  admit  of  no  other 
criterion. 

But  here  it  will  be  observed  that,  on  this  system,  no  changes 
could  ever  be  attempted,  no  abuses  corrected,  no  efibrts  for  man* 
kind  made,  no  revolutions,  however  desirable,  ever  thought  of  ; 
these  all  proceed  upon  the  doctrine  of  mere  expediency,  and  the 
calculation,  at  the  time,  of  consequences*  Undoubtedly  they  do, 
and  must  be  left  to  do  so ;  and  where  the  expediency,  or  rather 
the  necessity,  can  be  made  out,  they  are  sufficiently  sanctioned  ; 
but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  great  instincts  and  feel- 
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^  ings  of  our  nature  having  been  already  sanctioned  by  this  prin- 

■  ciple  of  expediency,  the  great  rules  of  human  conduct  having 

>  been  already  adjusted,  all  violence  done  to  them,  all  deviations 

*i  that  afterwards  occur,  in  revolutions  or  on  whatever  occasion, 

I  for  the  sake  of  our  liberties,  as  we  suppose,  of  our  country,  or 

^  mankind,  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  prior  general 

ii  rules,  exceptions  to  those  common  maxims  of  duty,  on  which  all 

if  practical  virtue  depends,  on  which  the  welfare  and  security  of 

i  all  human  society  can  alone  be  rested.    These  deviations  from 

t*  general  rules  may,  on  great  occasions,  sometimes  lead  to  actioni^ 

I  of  the  most  exalted  virtue :  this  is  possible  ;  still  they  must  be 

I  considered  as  actions  of  great  responsibility,  and  as  rather  coming 

I  within  the  province  of  casuistry  than  any  ordinary  system  of 

I  moral  obligation.     And  this  is  the  important  point.    The  new 

I  morality  was  a  sort  of  revolutionary  morality,  springing  out  of 

1  revolutionary  times,  and  fitted  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

I  may  appear  converting  my  lecture  into  a  tireatise  on  mora- 
I  lity ;  but  the  subject  i&  curious,  is  not  without  its  difficulty, 

I  and  is  in  truth  (strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear)  fundament-* 

I  ally  connected  with  the  general  subject  of  the  French  Revolu- 

tion far  more  than  those  can  well  suppose,  who  lived  not  at  the 
time. 

I  shall  probably  Jiave  to  advert  to  it  again  before  I  close  here- 
after my  remarks  on  that  great  event ;  what  I  have  now  said,  I 
have  only  said,  because  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enable  those 
who  have  not  considered  these  subjects  properly  to  comprehend 
the  extracts  I  am  going  to  read  from  Mr.  Burke.  I  may  ob- 
serve, indeed,  in  conclusion,  that  those  who  may  hereafter  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  high  argument,  this  great  subject  of  the 
theory  of  morals,  and  endeavour  to  consider  it  in  an  elementary 
manner,  wiU  not  proceed  far,  before  they  will  find  themselves 
involved  in  metaphysical  inquiries  of  the  most  subtie  nature ; 
they  wiU  perceive  how  little  rest  or  satisfaction  can  be  hero 
obtained  for  their  thoughts ;  and,  with  some  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, they  will  feel  themselves  obliged  to  return  from 
their  unprofitable  wanderings,  to  join  the  mere  vulgar  in  theii* 
beaten  road,  taking  their  duties  as  they  see  them  understood, 
and  as  they  feel  them  to  be  rightiy  understood,  by  the  common 
mass  of  mankind.  They  will  no  longer  labour  to  penetrate  into 
the  metaphysics  of  morals,  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  fot 
instance,  that  is,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  very  notion  of  right 
and  wrong  at  all;  the  criterion,  or  whether  there  is  one  and  the 
same  quality  in  all  actions  that  are  morally  right  (utility,  for 
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instaiuse) ;  the  motiTe,  or  what  i»  Um  influeifoe  Ij  which  we  are 
wgeA  to  do  what  we  think  right. 

These  qiiestioiu  must  be,  no  doubt,  considered  by  the  student ; 
but  after  having  been  duly  and  regularly  considered,  a  reason** 
able  man  may  turn  away,  and  adopting  some  system  of  beneTo* 
lenoe  properly  understood,  or  of  instincts  and  natural  feelings^ 
or  both  eoDJomed,  leaye  such  abstruse  disquiiitions  to  the  schools^ 
and  be  content. 

All  such  modest  and  reasonable  inquirers  will  be  satisfied  to 
perceive  that  the  Almighty  Master  has  so  constituted  us,  that 
we  cannot  mistake  our  duties  in  practice,  though  he  may  not 
haye  given  us  Acuities  to  understand  them  in  their  elementary 
theory ;  that  we  know  what  we  are  to  pursue,  and  what  to  shun } 
know  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  own  well-being  here  and  here-7 
after— -our  own  responsibility,  his  awfiil  observance  of  us.  These 
great  truths  are  surely  sufficient,  though  the  great  CSreator  may 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  so  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to 
unveil  to  us  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of  that  moral 
machinery  which  (if  I  may  so  presume  to  speak)  he  evidently. 
Iipplies,  and  has  always  applied,  to  the  sentient  and  intelligent 
beings  whom  he  has  placed  in  this  our  portion  of  his  universe* 
"  The  secrets  of  nature^'  is  a  phrase  familiar  to  every  philoso« 
pher.  These  secrets  occur  in  morals  as  in  other  subjects.  All 
knowledge  imparted  to  finite  beings  must  end  somewhere.  By 
the  phraae  ''  the  secrets  of  nature,''  the  philo8q[>her  means  only 
to  aUude  to  that  part  of  knowledge  which  the  great  Author  o£ 
Qur  being  and  of  the  world  has,  in  our  present  state,  thought 
proper  in  his  wisdom  to  withhold  from  us. 

I  will  now  offer  you  some  extracts  from  Kr.  Burke.  They 
describe  or  anticipate,  as  I  have  announced  to  you,  the  lanoral 
phenomena  which  were  already,  in  1790,  banning  to  appear, 
and  which,  as  you  will  find^  afterwards  did  appear,  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  res^  of 
Europe,  as  the  Eevolution  proceeded*-to  a  degree  as  I  have 
mentipned,  which  not  living  at  the  time,  you  cannot  possibly 
conceive. 

" But  now,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "all  is  to  be  changed.  All tha 
pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience 
liberal,  which  hannonized  the  different  shades  of  life,  and  which, 
by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  iuto  politics  the  sentiments 
which  beautify  and  soften  nnvate  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by 
this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason.  All  the  decent 
drapery  of  Hfe  is  to  be  rudely  tor^  off.    All  the  superadded^ 


ideas,  fanushedfrom  the  wardrobe  of  amoral  imagmationy  which 
the  heart  owns  and  the  understanding  ratifies  (as  necessary  to 
cover  the  defects  of  our  naked)  shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it 
to  dignity  in  our  own  estimation),  are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridi* 
auloua,  absurd,  and  antiquated  fashion. 

'*  On  this  scheme  of  things  a  kin^  is  but  a  man,  a  queen  is 
but  a  woman,  a  woman  is  but  an  animal,  and  an  animal  not  of 
the  highest  order.  All  homage  paid  to  the  sex  in  general  as 
Buch,  and  without  distinct  views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance 
and  foUy.  Eegicide,  and  parricide,  and  sacrilege  are  but  fici 
tions  of  superstition,  corrupting  jurisprudence  by  destroying  its 
simplicity.  The  murder  of  a  lang,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bifiliop,  or 
9,  father,  are  only  common  homicide ;  and,  if  the  people  are  by 
<iny  chance  or  in  any  way  gainers  by  it,  a  sort  of  homicide  much 
the  most  pardonable,  and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make  too 
severe  a  scrutiny, 

"  On  the  .scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  understimdings,  and  which 
is  as  void  of  solid  wisdom  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and  ele- 
gance, laws  are  to  be  supported  only  by  their  own  terrors,  and 
by  the  concern  which  each  individual  may  find  in  them  from 
his  own  private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to  them  from  his  own 
private  interests.  In  the  groves  of  their  academy,  at  the  end  of 
^very  vista,  you  see  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Nothing  is  left 
which  engages  the  affections  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth* 
On  the  principles  of  this  mechanic  philosophy,  our  institutions 
can  never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  use  the  expres^on,  in  persons; 
90  as  to  create  in  us  love,  veneration,  admiration,  or  attachment. 
But  that  sort  of  reason  which  banishes  the  affections,  is  inca« 
pable  of  filling  their  place." 

And  again,  in  another  place, — ''Four  hundred  years  have 
gone  over  us,  but  I  believe  we  are  not  materially  changed  since 
that  period.  Thanks  to  our  sullen  resistance  to  innovation^ 
thanks  to  the  cold  sluggishness  of  our  national  character,  we 
atiU  bear  the  stamp  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  (as  I  con- 
ceive) lost  the  generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking  of  the  four- 
teenth  century ;  nor  as  yet  have  we  subtilized  ourselves  into 
savers.  We  are  not  the  converts  of  Eousseau ;  we  are  not  the 
disciples  of  Voltaire ;  Helvetius  has  made  no  progress  amongst 
us.  Atheists  are  not  our  jnreachers ;  madmen  are  not  our  law- 
givers.  We  know  that  tr^' have  made  no  discoveries,  and  W0 
pink  that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  morality ;  nor  many 
Ui  the  great  principles  of  government  ^  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty^ 
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which  were  understood  long  before  we  were  bom,  altogether  as 
well  08  they  will  be,  after  iSie  grave  has  heaped  its  mould  upon 
our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law 
on  our  pert  loquacity.  In  England  we  hare  not  yet  been  com^ 
pletely  embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  feel  within 
US,  and  we  cherish  and  oulti^te  those  inbred  sentiments  which 
are  the  faithful  guardians,  the  aptive  monitors  of  our  duty,  the 
true  supporters  of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals.  We  have  not 
been  dntwn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like 
stuffed  birds  in  a  museum,  with  chaff  and  nigs  and  paltry  blurred 
shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man.  We  preserve  the 
whole  of  our  feelings  still  native  and  entire,  unsophisticated  by 
pedantry  and  infidelity.  We  have  real  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood 
beating  in  our  bosoms.  We  fear  Gfod ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to 
kings,  with  affection  to  parliaments,  with  duty  to  magistrates, 
with  reverence  to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobility.  Why  f 
Because  when  such  ideas  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is 
fwiural  to  be  so  affected ;  because  all  other  feelings  are  false  and 
spurious,  and  tend  to  corrupt  our  minds,  to  vitiate  our  primary 
morals,  to  render  us  unfit  for  rational  liberty ;  and  by  teaching 
us  a  servile,  licentious,  and  abandoned  insolence,  to  be  our  low 
sport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perftotiy  fit  for  and  justly 
deserving  of  slavery,  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

*'  You  see,  sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold  enough 
to  confess  that  we  are  generally  men  of  untaught  feelings ;  that 
instead  of  casting  away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  to  take  more  shame  to  our- 
selves, we  cherish  them  because  they  are  prejudices ;  and  the 
longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the  more  genendly  they  have  pre- 
vailed, the  more  we  cherish  them." 

By  a  prejudice,  however,  we  do  not  mean  an  opinion  that  is 
hecessarily  wrong,  but  only  an  opinion  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  is  held  by  a  man  without  his  knowing  the  reason  of  it. 
Mr.  Burke  does  not  stay  to  give  this  explanation. 

**  We  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own 
private  stock  of  reason,  because  we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each 
man  is  small,  and  that  the  individuals  would  do  better  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  general  bank  and  capital  of  nations  and  of  ages. 
Many  of  our  men  of  speculation^  instead  of  exploding  general 
prejudices,  employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the  latent  wisdom 
which  prevails  in  them.  If  they  find  what  they  seek,  and  they 
seldom  fail,  they  think  it  more  wise  to  continue  the  prejudice, 
with  the  reason  involved,  than  to  cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice, 
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and  to  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  reason ;  because  prejudice^ 
with  its  reason,  has  a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and 
an  affection  which  will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of 
ready  application  in  the  emergency ;  it  previously  engages  the 
mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave 
the  man  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  sceptical,  puzzled, 
and  unresolved.  Frejudioe  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit ; 
and  not  a  series  of  unconnected  acts.  Through  just  prejudice, 
his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature/' 

Such  are  the  sentiments  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Burke; 
iiot  only  conceived  and  written  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1790,  but,  as  I  must  again  and  again  repeat,  published  at  the 
close  of  1790,  full  two  years  before  tiiat  stage  of  the  Eevolution 
«t  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  execution  of  the  king.  It  was 
followed  immediately  by  another  work,  '*  A  Letter  to  a  Member 
of  the  l^ational  Assembly ;''  and  again,  soon  after,  by  his  '^  Ap- 
peal from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ;"  a  work  well  wortiiy  to 
support  his  Eeflections,  and  full  of  important  wisdom.  In  each 
of  them  may  be  found  matter  of  the  same  prophetic  nature  with 
what  I  have  quoted  from  the  Beflections.  Of  this,  his  greater 
work  (the  Eeflections),  the  fault  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  that  Mr. 
Burke  did  not  sufficientiy  exhibit  the  prior  offences  of  the  privi. 
leged  orders,  and  their  want  of  political  virtue  and  wisdom,  the 
general  disrespect  into  which  the  old  government  had  justiy 
fallen,  by  its  long  defiance  of  public  opinion,  and  its  disregard 
of  its  duties ;  the  ikult  of  Mr.  Burke's  work  may  be  also,  that 
he  makes  not  sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  to  struggle,  nor 
states  the  faults  that  were  committed  by  the  court  party ;  but 
when  all  this  has  been  admitted,  as  I  think  it  must,  such  para** 
graphs  as  I  have  selected  fh)m  tiie  midst  of  many,  many  others^ 
of  the  same  kind,  show  dearly  a  penetrating  and  philosophic 
mind,  that  saw  distinctiy  what  others  did  not  see,  the  full  danger 
of  this  invasion  of  the  world  by  the  new  opinions ;  that,  whether 
polUically  or  morally  considered,  it  was  impossible  that  these 
opinions  should  lead  to  practical  good ;  that  it  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  France  or  of  mankind  ever  to  adopt  them ;  and  still 
less  in  so  headlong  a  manner  to  east  off  their  old  opinions;  that 
the  politicians  of  the  day  everywhere  were  too  sanguine,  too 
daring,  too  experimental ;  that  neither  in  morals  nor  in  govern- 
ments could  men  be  rendered  wiser,  or  happier,  by  resolving,  on 
system,  to  demolish  every  thing  and  begin  anew ;  that  this  was 
neither  the  tone  nor  the  manner  of  those  who  deserved  to  be 
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thought  the  instrmoton  aad  improven  either  of  their  own  oountay 
or  of  mankind.  These  were  the  general  views  and  doctrines  ^ 
Hr.  Burke,  at  a  season  of  somewhat  uniTersal  enthusiasm,  run* 
ning  (and  very  violently)  in  a  contrary  direotion,  among  the 
young  and  the  intelligent  more  especiollyi  wherever  they  were 
found ;  and  this  is  a  merits  and  a  very  extraordinary  merit, 
which,  amidst  all  the  fiEuilts  of  his  mind  (and  they  grew  more 
striking  as  the  Revolution  proceeded),  must  not  he  denied  him^ 
and  this  has  rendered  his  book  {I  speak  of  his  Befleotions,  though 
not  at  all  ezduding,  much  the  contrary^  his  Appeal  from  the 
J^ew  to  the  Old  Whigs)  so  invaloable  to  the  same  desoriptioii  of 
most  important  persons  in  a  oommunity,  the  young  and  the 
intelligent,  if  they  will  but,  as  they  are  always  boond  to  do, 
seize  upon  the  wisdom  of  a  book»  and  cast  away  sucn  passages  as 
m^  appear  intemperate,  and  less  worthy  to  be  retained* 

To  them,  indeed,  thus  considered,  the  reference  being  had  to 
such  objections  as  I  have  made,  and  as  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
it  is  a  work  of  the  most  eminent  us^ulness  and  weighty  admo* 
nition,  because  the  principles  alluded  to  and  enforced,  are  as  un-r 
changeable  as  Nature  itself,  and  of  an  application  that  ean  n^7<;r 
cease. 


LECTURE  XXXV. 

STATE  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1792. 

The  execution  of  the  king  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Eevolution ;  it  was  the  signal  of  the  entire  triumph,  aa 
i  have  already  mentioned,  of  the  new  opinions  over  the  old* 
From  this  moment  no  compromise  seemed  possible,  the  contest 
was  to  be  mortal.  This  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel  act  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Ck>nvention,  n  defiance  of  all  Europe. 
**  You  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  kings,''  said  the  fero* 
cious  Danton ;  *'  this  gauntlet  is  tiie  head  of  a  king/'  In  thia 
mortal  strife  between  Qie  new  and  old  opinions^  our  own  country 
was  now  to  mingle;  and  this  is  too  important  an  ev^t  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Eevolution,  as  well  as  our  own,  not  to  be, 
i^ecommended  to  your  particular  consideration.  I  have  already, 
to  a  certain  degree,  prepared  you  for  this  subject,  for  I  i^y^rted 
to  the  effects  produced  on  the  friends  of  freedom  in  thii  country^ 
and  on  our  writers,  l^  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  opinions 
ifx  I'rance.    I  pointed  out  to  you  the  meniioirabli^  discus^ic^  tl^at 
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took  place  in  the  House  of' Commons,  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Fox ;  and  I  have  very  folly  called  your  attention  to  the 
celebrated  publication  of  the  former  statesman,  his  ''  Beflections 
on  the  Revolution  of  France ;"  a  teork  which  was  read  by  every 
man  of  any  intelligence  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  combined  with 
the  interesting  events  that  were  from  that  time  everyday  taking 
place  in  Paris,  made  the  French  Bevolntion  a  subject  of  constant 
observance  and  conversation  to  all  persons  of  reflecting  minds. 
I  must  now  pursue  the  subject  a  little  ftirther.  It  is  the  year 
1792  that  you  must  fix  your  eyes  upon.  During  this  year  in 
France,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  become 
more  distrustfdl  of  the  k^g,  his  situation  more  intolerable ;  the 
Girondists,  the  Jacobins,  had  more  and  more  prevailed;  the 
Austrian  war  had  taken  place ;  the  10th  of  August,  tiie  massacres 
of  September,  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the  manifesto  and 
invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  his  retreat,  and  the  successfdl 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Dumourier ;  finally,  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed, 
furious  decrees  had  followed,  that  seemed  to  menace  Europe ; 
and  it  was  now  too  plain,  that  the  king  would  ere  long  be  trans- 
ferred from  his  prison  to  the  scaffold.  These  were  events  that 
couM  not  but  deeply  agitate  a  coitntry  like  our  own ;  and  it  is 
this  agitation,  the  more  striking  particulars  of  which  you  are 
now  to  consider. 

I  must  premise  a  few  remarks.  The  war  between  the  new 
opinions  and  the  old,  was  in  morals  what  I  have  already  described 
to  you,  when  I  alluded  to  the  writings  of  Burke ;  but  in  politics 
it  was  not  a  little  between  the  feudal  notions  of  Europe,  and 
what  may  in  a  general  manner  be  termed  republican  notions ; 
between  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch,  the  rights  of  privileged 
orders,  the  l&w  of  primogeniture— ^between  these  and  those  views 
of  man  and  of  society,  which  may  be  termed  popular  and  repub- 
lican views ;  such  views  as  might  be  expected  to  be  found  among 
the  members  of  representative  bodies,  when  issuing  immediately 
from  the  people,  and  readily  sympathizing  with  their  opimons. 
Reasoners  of  these  opposite  descriptions  naturally  fixei  their 
eyes  and  embarked  their  feelings  in  the  striking  scenes  exhibited 
before  them  in  the  French  Bevolution ;  receiving  different  im- 
pressions, and  drawing  different  conclusions. 

For  a  certain  period  our  dissensions  of  this  kind  were  suffi- 
cientiy  general  in  their  nature,  and  moderate  in  their  expressions ; 
were  so  in  the  main,  and  with  some  exceptions ;  but  towards  the 
P)id4le  and  dose  of  1792^  great  changes  of  sentiment  had  taken 
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place,  and  the  question  at  issue  had  heoome  nearly  this :  whether 
the  Bevolution,  whether  the  violent  party  in  France  at  least, 
ought  or  ought  not  to  he  put  down,  for  the  sake  of  Europe,  and 
the  very  existence  of  dyiUced  society.  And  with  regard  to  this 
question,  it  must  he  ohserred,  that  from  the  proselytizing  spirit, 
tile  furious  decrees,  and  reyolting  crimes  of  the  Bevolution  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  the  manifesto  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  on  the  other,  each  party  had  topics  enough 
to  urge,  and  the  contending  passions  of  all  public  and  private 
men  in  this  country  had  become  at  last  perfectly  ungovernable ; 
all  moderation  was  lost,  and  all  candour ;  and  the  parties  became 
quite  incapable  of  listening  to  each  other. 

But  to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  detail.  The  French  Bevo* 
lution  was  at  first  favourably  received  in  this  country ;  but  ours 
is  a  mixed  government,  and  those  who  live  under  it  have  always 
consisted  of  men  distinctly  differing  in  their  opinions,  and  sur- 
veying, with  very  different  eyes,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people ;  admitting  the  positive  value  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  but  entertaining  very  different  no- 
tions of  their  relative  importance.  It  was  tiierefore  impossible 
that  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  should  not  make  a 
very  wide  and  deep  impression,  at  the  time  that  it  appeared,  on 
the  minds  of  the  community ;  carrying  along  with  it  all  those,  in 
the  first  place,  who  might  be  classed  imder  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  Tories,  or  the  upholders  of  prerogative ;  and  obliging,  in 
the  second  place,  even  a  certain  portion  of  the  Whigs,  or  the  up- 
holders of  privilege,  to  pause  and  hesitate,  and  at  last  to  assent, 
to  the  reasonings  of  its  author ;  finally,  on  a  principle  of  alarm,  to 
support  the  measures  of  the  ministers,  who  had  entirely  sym- 
pathized with  Mr.  Burke.  Still,  of  this  party  of  the  Whigs 
there  were  remaining  those  forming  a  third  division  of  opi- 
nion, who  entirely  differed  both  from  their  political  Mends,  the 
Alarmists,  and  from  their  original  political  opponents  in  the 
Tory  party ;  and  who  contended,  Mr.  Fox  at  their  head,  that 
there  was  an  end  to  freedom,  if  such  sentiments  as  those  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Beflections  of  Mr^  Burke  were  suffered  to  prevail; 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  not  fairly  treated;  that  its 
faults  and  crimes  were  to  be  deplored,  not  made  an  argument 
against  all  revolutions ;  that  excesses  in  cases  of  this  kind  were 
unavoidable;  and  that  even  the  worst  excesses  only  showed 
what  the  former  government  had  been,  and  how  dreadful  were 
the  evils  that  were  by  the  Revolution  to  be  removed. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  appeared  the  celebrated 
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work  of  Paine,  his  answer  to  Mr.  Burke,  his  Bights  of  Man, 
The  first  part  was  published  early  in  1791 ;  Mr.  Burke  con- 
tinued to  write  in  the  same  strain,  and  to  the  same  effect  as  he 
had  done  before ;  and  the  second  part  of  Paine's  Eights  of  Man, 
combining,  as  the  author  held,  principle  and  practice,  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  February,  1792. 

Paine  is  a  writer  to  be  numbered  with  those  few  who  are  so 
supereminently  fitted  to  address  the  great  mass  of  mankind ; 
with  Swift,  with  Franklin,  and  with  Cobbett :  of  all  these 
Paine  is  perhaps  the  most  so ;  as  having  a  greater  power  of  ocr 
casionally  producing  those  striking  images,  which  carry  an 
argument  along  with  them,  and  from  which,  when  once  received, 
the  mind  of  a  reader,  more  particularly  of  an  ordinary  reader, 
can  never  afterwards  get  clear.  Paine  appeared  in  these  pub- 
lications as  the  great  advocate  for  representative  bodies,  in  pre- 
ference to  monarchies ;  of  republican  notions,  in  preference  to 
feudal ;  of  new,  in  opposition  to  old  opinions ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  people  of  England  to  put  down  their  own 
government,  as  one  of  imperfection  and  abuse,  and  form  another 
on  the  new  model  of  a  representative,  body,  and  on  the  princi- 
.  pies  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  work  of  Paine  was  very  far  from  falling  lifeless  from  the 
press ;  it  kindled  as  it  passed  (and  it  passed  everywhere)  the 
combustible  materials  of  the  lower  orders,  affecting  indeed  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  middle  ranks  also,  independent  trades- 
men for  instance,  and  manufacturers ;  and  the  war  between  the 
new  opinions  and  the  old,  though  not  with  such  unhappy  fury, 
or  with  the  same  reason  as  in  France,  everywhere  had  for  some 
time,  during  the  years  1790,  1791,  and  beginning  of  1792,  per- 
vaded society  even  in  these  islands,  and  had  at  last  become  very 
animated  and  violent  about  the  middle  and  dose  of  1792. 

The  great  topic  of  Paine  is  the  ridicule  of  the  institution  of 
monarchy.  Before  you  look  at  the  work,  I  will  refer  you  to  a 
passage  in  Gibbon ;  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  chapter,  written 
some  years  before,  when  such  a  stormy  state  of  the  world  as 
now  existed,  was  little  in  the  contemplation  of  this  philosophic 
historian.  '^Of  the  various  forms  of  government,''  says  Mr. 
Gibjbon,  "  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy seems  to  present  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule.  Is  it 
possible  to  relate  without  an  indignant  smile,  that,  on  the  father's 
decease,  the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen, 
descends  to  this  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to  mankind  and  to 
himself;  and  that  the  bravest  warriors,  and  the  wisest  statesmen^ 
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relinquie^ng  ilieir  natural  right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal 
cradle  with  bended  knees,  and  protestations  of  inTiokble  fidelity  ? 
Satire  and  declamation  may  paint  these  obvious  topics  in  the 
most  dazzling  colours,  but  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect 
en  useful  prejudice,  that  establishes  a  rule  of  succession,  indepen« 
dent  of  the  passions  of  mankind ;  imd  we  shall  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce in  any  expedient,  that  deprives  the  multitude  of  the 
dangerous,  and  indeed  the  ideal,  power  of  giviog  themselves  a 
master.*' 

**  The  superior  prerogative  of  birth,"  he  subjoins,  '^  where  it 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the 
plainest  and  least  invidious  of  all  distinctions  among  mankind. 
The  acknowledged  right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  fsiction,  and 
the  conscious  security  disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch.  To 
the  firm  establishment  of  this  idea,  we  owe  the  peaceful  sue* 
cession  and  mild  administration  of  European  monarchies." 

Reasonings  of  the  kind  thus  deliv^ed  by  Mr.  Gibbon  had 
long  obtained  an  entire  possession  of  the  thoughts  of  intelligent 
men  among  the  British  public ;  there  was  always  a  sort  of  in- 
stability, and  a  feverish  uncerteinty,  supposed  to  belong  to  all 
republican  governments.  No  more  fatal  objection  could  occur 
to  the  members  of  a  community,  like  ours,  long  familiarized  to 
tiie  peaceful  enjoyment  of  propexty,  the  acquisitions  of  industry, 
the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life,  the  uninterrupted  ad. 
ministration  of  equal  laws  amid  a  genenl  state  of  repose;  the* 
exercise,  wherever  the  eye  turned,  of  the  quiet  virtues  of  man. 
kind,  and  the  regubir  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  esta. 
blished  order.  A  deep  impression  of  these  x)aramount  advan-^ 
tages,  was  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  Paine*s 
revolutionary  doctrines ;  his  opponents,  among  the  sober-minded, 
even  when  driven  to  their  last  hold  (as  in  these  times  of  experi- 
mental hope,  eternal  debate,  and  reckless  fury,  they  otftea  were), 
could  always  contend,  that  America  was  a  new  countiy,  where 
there  could  be  no  difficulty,  and  England  an  old  one ;  and  that 
it  was  one  thing,  to  construct  a  new  government,  where  none  at- 
the  time  existed ;  another,  to  sweep  away,  for  the  purposes  of 
public  happiness,  a  government  already  established.  These  di». 
tinctions  were  duly  insisted  upon  by  men  of  sense  and  more 
matured  understandings;  but  younger  and  wilder  spirits,  the 
sanguine  and  the  bold,  more  particulariy  the  men  of  genius^  and 
often  those  marked  by  a  more  ardent  benevolence,  and  geueroua 
disposition,  had  not  a  littie  taken  fire  in  tiie  general  conflagra- 
tion.   The  pages  of  Paine  were  diligentiy  penned,  and  the  work. 
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acttrely  ciiculated,  eyen  in  cheap  editions^  and  thrown  among 
the  vulgar ;  and  the  result  was,  the  greatest  uneasiness  and 
alarm  among  the  privileged  orders,  the  people  of  property,  and 
all  who  were  properly  satisfied  witii  their  condition.  The  doc- 
trines of  Paine  hreathed  open  war,  not  only  against  Mr.  Burke, 
and  his  constitution  of  England,  but  against  all  the  established 
governments  of  Europe.  In  the  dedication  to  General  Wash- 
ington, consisting  of  about  eight  lines,  the  four  last  are,  **  that 
he  prays,  the  rights  of  man  may  become  as  imiversal  as  the 
president's  benevolence  can  wish,  and  that  Washington  may 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  new  world  regenerate  the 
old."  The  dose  of  the  first  part  of  the  Eights  of  Man  was  in 
the  same  strain.  "  From  the  Revolutions,"  says  he,  "  of  Ame- 
rica and  France,  and  the  symptoms  that  have  appeared  in  other 
countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  changing 
with  respect  to  systems  of  government,  and  that  revolutions  are 
not  within  the  compass  of  political  calculations.  The  progress 
of  time  and  circumstances,  which  men  assign  to  the  progress  of 
great  changes,  is  too  mechanical  to  measure  the  force  of  the 
mind,  and  the  rapidity  of  reflection,  by  which  revolutions  are 
generated :  all  the  old  governments  have  received  a  shock,  from 
tibose  that  already  appear,  and  which  were  once  more  improba- 
ble, and  are  a  greater  subject  of  wonder,  than  a  general  revolu- 
tion in  Europe  would  be  now."  And  again,  immediately  after* 
wards  (p.  158),  "  What  were  formerly  called  revolutions,  were 
little  more  than  a  change  of  persons,  or  an  alteration  of  local 
circumstances.  They  rose  and  fell  like  things  of  course,  and 
had  nothing  in  their  existence,  or  their  fate,  that  could  influence 
beyond  the  spot  that  produced  them.  £ut  what  we  now  see  in 
the  world,  fittm  the  revolutions  of  America  and  France,  are  a 
renovation  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  a  system  of  principles, 
as  universal  as  truth  and  the  existence  of  man,  and  combining 
moral  with  political  happiness  and  national  prosperity."  He 
concludes  with  a  word  of  advice.  ''  As  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
oeive,  from  the  enlightened  state  of  mankind,  that  hereditary 
governments  are  verging  to  their  decline,  and  that  revolutions,, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  national  sovereignty  and  government  by 
representation,  are  making  their  way  in  Europe,  it  would  be  au 
act  of  wisdom  to  anticipate  their  approach,  and  produce  revo- 
lutions  by  reason  and  accommodation,  rather  than  commit  them 
to  the  issue  of  convulsions.  From  what  we  now  see,  nothing  of 
reform  in  the  political  world  ought  to.be  held  improbable ;  it  is 
an  age  of  revolutions,  in  which  everything  may  be  looked  for. 
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The  intrigae  of  courts,  by  which  the  system  of  war  is  kept  up, 
may  provoke  a  oonfederatioa  of  nations  to  abolish  it :  and  an 
European  congress  to  patronize  the  progress  of  free  goyemment, 
and  promote  the  civiiization  of  nations  with  each  other,  is  aa 
event  nearer  in  probability,  than  once  were  the  revolutions  and 
alliance  of  France  and  of  America."  Tou  wiU  easily  conceive 
with  what  alarm  passages  of  this  kind  would  be  read  in  Eng- 
land. In  February  1792,  Mr.  Paine  proceeded  to  publish  hia 
second  part  of  the  Eights  of  Man ;  his  attempt*  in  this  work  was 
to  show  the  people  of  England,  that  their  government  was  bad, 
and  that  they  ought  to  call  a  convention  and  make  a  better : 
that  nothing  was  more  necessary,  and  nothing  more  easy." 

I  had  originally  made  different  extracts  from  his  work,  with 
an  intention  of  reading  them,  to  exhibit  to  you  his  opinions  ; 
but  I  must  omit  them,  from  want  of  time.  You  will  find,  if 
you  consult  his  work,  tiiat  he  had  persuaded  himself,  certainly 
that  he  meant  to  persuade  others,  that  our  constitution  was  aa 
usurpation  in  its  origin,  unwise  in  its  contrivances,  mischievous 
in  its  effects,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  all  its  parts 
a  perfect  nuisance.  Thus  to  describe  its  doctrines,  is  not,  I 
think,  at  all  to  overstate  them. 

''I  have  now,"  concludes  Mr.  Paine,  ''gone  through  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  at  least  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  pre- 
sent. It  has  been  my  intention  for  the  five  years  I  have  been 
in  Europe,  to  offer  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  government,  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself  be- 
fore I  returned  to  America.  M!r.  Burke  has  thrown  it  in  my 
way,  and  I  thank  him ; — on  a  certain  occasion,  three  years  ago, 
I  pressed  him  to  propose  a  national  convention,  to  be  fairly 
elected,  for  the  purpose  of  takiag  the  state  of  the  nation  into 
consideration."  You  will  easily  suppose  what  Mr.  Burke  would 
think  of  the  intellects,  or  of  the  designs  of  a  man,  who  talked 
to  him  of  calling  a  national  convention.  In  a  later  publication 
Mr.  Burke  alludes  to  these  schemes  and  pamphlets  of  Paine. 
**  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  of  aU  his  pro- 
ductions. I  remember  his  having  been  one  of  the  committee 
(in  France  he  means)  for  forming  one  of  their  annual  constitu- 
tions ;  I  mean  the  admirable  constitution  of  1793,  after  having 
been  a  chamber  counsel  to  the  no  less  admirable  constitution  ot 
1791.  This  pious  patriot  has  his  eyes  stiU  directed  to  his  dear 
native  country,  notwithstanding  h&r  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  be- 
nefactor. This  outlaw  of  England,  and  lawgiver  to  France,  is 
noW|  in  secret  probably,  trying  his  hand  again ;  and  inviting  us 
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,  to  him  by  making  his  eonstitutioii  such,  as  may  give  his  dis- 

i  eiples  in  England  some  plausible  pretext  for  going  into  the  house 

J  that  he  has  opened.     We  have  discovered,  it  seems,  that  all 

i,  which  the  boasted  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  laboured  to  bring 

j  to  perfection  for  six  or  seven  centuries,  is  nearly  or  altogether 

^  matched  in  six  or  seven  da3rB,  at  the  leisure  hours  and  sober  in- 
tervals of  Citizen  Thomas  Paine. 

I  'But  though  the  treacherous  tapster  Thomas 

I  Hangs  a  new  Ang^el  two  doors  from  us, 

I  As  fine  as  daubers  hands  can  make  it, 

In  hopes  that  strangers  may  mistake  it ; 

We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 

To  qjnit  the  good  old  Angel  Inn.'* 

Indeed,  in  this  good  old  house,  where  everything,  at  least,  is 
well  aired,  I  shdl  be  content  to  put  up  my  fatigued  horses,  and 
here  take  a  bed  for  the  long  night,  that  begins  to  darken  upon 
me." 

But  to  proceed.  While  Mr.  Paine  was  thus  exciting  the  people 
of  England  to  produce  their  physical  strength,  send  deputies  to 
a  convention,  and  sweep  away  their  old  established  government, 
with  its  feudal  notions,  and  begin  anew;  different  societies  were 
in  correspondence  with  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobins  in 
Paris,  and  with  popular  clubs  and  societies  in  different  parts 
of  France.  Their  intentions  and  recommendations  seemed  much 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Paine,  and  they  continued  all 
through  the  year  1792,  particularly  as  the  year  advanced,  con- 
siderably to  alarm  and  agitate  the  public  mind.  In  the  Annual 
Register,  you  will  find  a  sufficient  specimen  of  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Revolution  Society  (e.  g.),  meaning  our  own  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  begins  with  Dr.  !^ce,  and  an  allusion  to  his 
sermon,  so  early  as  N^ovember  1789,  the  sermon  that  makes  so 
distinguished  a  figure  in  the  Reflections  of  Mr.  Burke ;  at  this 
period,  they  consider  the  glorious  example  given,  in  France  as 

*  This  Tery  happy  quotation  is  taken  from  Swift's  Stella's  Birth-day, 
1720.    The  poem  begins  thus : 

**  All  travellers  at  first  incline 
Where'er  they  see  the  fairest  sign ; 
And,  if  they  find  the  chamhers  neat, 
And  like  the  liquor  and  the  meat, 
Will  call  again,  imd  recommend 
The  Angel  Inn  to  every  friend. 
What  though  the  painting  grows  decayed. 
The  house  will  never  lose  ito  trade : 
And  though,"  &c. 
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tending  to  encourage  other  nations  to  assert  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind :  half  a  year  after,  July  1 790,  the  society 
rejoices  in  the  complete  success  of  the  late  glorious  Eevolutioa 
in  Erance ;  a  strong  term  this — **  complete  success/'  m  July 
1790:  another  half  year,  November  1790,  and  they  ''cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  noble  sentiments  of  one  of  the  speeches 
in  the  society  at  Nantes,  nor  from  joining  the  wish,  that  Eng- 
land and  Erance,  ever  united,  ever  free,  ever  pacific,  may  be  at 
once  the  model  of  nations,  and  the  terror  of  tyrants ;"  and  a 
year  afterwards,  in  November  1791,  their  committee  comes  for- 
ward with  exultation  to  congratulate  the  society  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  labours  of  the  late  virtuous  National  Assembly  of 
France,  quotes  extracts  from  different  addresses,  received  from 
societies  in  France,  which  addresses  assured  them  that  tyrants 
and  despots  were  to  fall,  and  that  freedom  and  peace  were  to  be 
everywhere  established;  and  conceiving,  ''tiiat  the  society 
would  never  cease  to  desire  revolutions  till  they  should  be  un- 
necessary." 

There  is  nothing  said  by  this  our  Revolution  Society,  hostile 
to  the  constitution  of  our  own  country ;  but  these  proceedings 
are  very  remarkable  as  coming  from  an  association,  tiien  joined 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  men ;  and  from 
this  last  circumstance,  showing  the  general  state  of  political 
enthusiasm  at  the  moment,  and  how  little  was  then  compre- 
liended  of  the  real  situation  of  France  in  November  1791,  or 
the  imminent  dangers  to  which  the  cause  of  all  rational  free- 
dom was  there  and  everywhere  exposed. 

But  this  Eevolution  Society,  as  is  always  the  case,  was  made 
up  of  heterogeneous  materials ;  and  in  their  correspondence, 
which  was  probably  carried  on  by  the  most  active  and  violent 
members,  paragraphs  appeared,  which  should  have  alarmed  the 
more  sober-minded,  and  no  doubt  did  alarm  those  who  were 
not  connected  with  them,  the  ministers  of  the  country  and  the 
people  of  property  and  rank,  who  had  all  an  opportunity  of 
reading  their  proceedings,  not  only  in  tho  public  prints,  as  they 
occurred,  but  when  published  by  themselves,  in  the  critical 
year  of  1792.  "The  admiration,"  they  say  in  April  1791, 
*'  with  which  you,  Frenchmen,  have  long  beheld  the  British  go- 
vernment, has,  we  believe,  arisen  from  your  having  hitherto 
contemplated  with  more  attention  the  excellmcea  of  our  consti- 
tution, than  its  defects  ;  a  moderate  portion  of  political  freedom, 
and  the  existence  of  bearable  oppressions,  appeared  to  you  an 
enviable  condition."     Again.     "  Royal  prerogatives,"  they  say, 
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**  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  a  servile  peerage,  a  rapacious 
and  intolerant  clergy,  and  corrupt  representation,  are  grievances 
under  which  we  suffer ;  but  as  you  perhaps  have  profited  from' 
the  example  of  our  ancestors,  so  shall  we  from  your  late  glo- 
rious and  splendid  actions."     This  was  in  August,  1791. 

In  the  same  strain  they  write  in  May,  1792,  and  in  subse- 
quent months ;  and  instead  of  being  checked  and  coming  to  a 
pause,  they  grew  more  and  more  violent  with  the  increasing 
violence  of  the  popular  party  in  France.  Besides  the  Revolution 
Society,  another  calling  itself  the  Constitutional  Society  existed; 
and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1792,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  August,  deputies  from  this  Constitutional 
Society  assure  the  Convention,  **  that  after  the  example  which 
France  has  given,  the  science  of  Revolutions  will  be  rendered 
easy,  and  the  progress  of  reason  will  be  rapid.  And  that  it 
would  not  be  strange,  if  in  a  period,  far  short  of  what  they 
should  venture  to  predict,  addresses  of  felicitation  should  cross 
the  sea,  to  a  national  convention  in  England." 

In  a  former  address  of  the  9th,  they  had  told  the  Convention, 
that  it  was  their  real  opinion,  that  they  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  English  nation,  and  that  the  people  were 
wearied  with  imposture,  and  worn  out  with  war.  All  this  wild 
and  reckless  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  exhibited  by 
these  popular  societies  in  England,  was  unfortunately  loudly 
echoed  back,  and  followed  up  in  France  by  the  famous  decree 
of  the  Convention  of  November  the  19th,  1792,  passed  by  accla- 
mation, "  that  they  would  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all 
people  who  wished  to  recover  their  liberty !"  and  necessary 
orders  were  to  be  sent  to  her  generals  "  to  give  assistance  to 
such  people,  and  to  defend  those  citizens,  who  had  suffered,  or 
may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  These  proceedings  of  these 
different  societies  on  each  side  the  channel,  the  addresses,  and 
the  correspondent  replies  that  immediately  came  from  France, 
were  not  a  little  assisted  in  their  effect  by  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  England,  that  had  been  published  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1 792,  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  This 
society  was  headed  by  Mr.  Grey  (now  Lord  Grey),  by  about 
thirty  members  of  parliament,  and  consisted  of  these  and  other 
men  of  the  first  talents,  character,  and  property :  their  object  was 
a  reform  in  parliament.  They  investigated  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation with  the  most  extraordinary  diligence  and  minuteness, 
and  they  produced  a  document,  which  has  ever  since  been  quoted 
and  referred  to  by  all  the  more  ardent  writers  and  reasoners  on 
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the  subject,  as  showing,  that  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  is  rather  an 
image  of  the  aristocracy^  than  of  the  people  of  England.  An 
extension  of  the  suffirage,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  duration  of 
parliament,  were  their  avowed,  and  (there  can  bono  doubt)  were 
their  real  objects  and  nothing  more ;  but  the  terms  in  which 
they  expressed  themselyes  were  somewhat  vague.  The  situa- 
tion of  France  seemed  little  to  encourage  any  experiment  un 
our  own  government ;  the  same  cry  for  reform  was  heard  from 
other  societies,  very  different  from  this,  in  their  complexion  and 
character ;  but  even  this  association  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  was  never  joined  by  him,  and  on  the  whole  it  cannot 
now  be  considered  as  either  very  judicious  in  its  conception,  or 
useful  in  its  effects ;  for  it  mainly  contributed  to  the  general 
agitation  and  alarm,  during  a  year  (the  year  1 792)  when  the 
utmost  calmness  and  sobriety  of  thought,  in  our  ministers,  and 
people  of  property,  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture ; 
to  the  effects  produced  by  all  these  elements  of  alarm ;  to  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  property,  and  the  government.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  a  popular  and  decisive  minister ;  his  royal  master  had 
never  shown  any  great  relish  for  new  opinions,  no  tolerance 
even  for  the  Whig  party ;  and  the  government  tiierefore,  early 
in  the  year,  addressed  itself  to  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  resist 
the  popular  opinions,  that  were  circulating  in  the  country,  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  You  must  look  at  their  proclama- 
tion, issued  at  the  close  of  May,  1792,  against  seditious  meetings 
and  publications ;  this  was  their  first  measure.  Again.  When 
the  King  of  France  was  driven  from  the  Tuileries,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  they  recalled  our  ambassador,  which  was  in  fact  our 
protest  against  these  proceedings,  as  putting  an  end  to  all  go* 
vemment  in  France,  that  could  be  acknowledged  by  other 
nations.  The  sentiments  of  our  cabinet  were  therefore  clear  in 
August  1792.  But  in  the  months  immediately  following,  the 
horrid  massacres  of  September  occurred ;  the  JDuke  of  Bruns- 
.  wick  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  Dumourier  rushed  after  him  and 
overran  the  Netherlands,  the  decree  of  November  was  passed  in 
the  Convention,  and  those  who  live  now  can  little  conceive  what 
was  then  the  agitation  and  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  in  England. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  was  formed  an  Association  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  support  of  the  Constitution ;  another,  for 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  at  the  St.  Alban's  .tavern.  A  decla- 
ration of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  London,  was 
very  generally  signed,  dated  5th  December.    Besolutions  and 
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manifestoes  were  published  by  these  societies,  and  eyerywhere 
circulated  through  the  country ;  proclamations  were  issued  to 
call  out  the  militia,  and  to  assemble  parliament  in  December 
instead  of  January.  Every  note  of  alarm  that  was  possible,  was 
sounded  by  government;  the  stocks  fell;  a  correi^ndence 
began  between  Lord  Grenville  and  the  French  ambassador,  that 
seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  war ;  and  the  general  expectation 
was,  that  some  dreadful  storm,  perhaps  some  revolutionary  con* 
vulsion,  was  approaching. 

But  the  poinC  to  which  you  are  now  to  direct  your  attention, 
is  this :  that  the  moment  the  government  by  their  various  strong 
measures  announced  their  alarm,  addresses  flowed  in  ^m  every 
possible  quarter,  manifesting  the  most  steady  attachment,  and 
offering  the  most  determined  support  to  the  constitution  and 
government  of  these  kingdoms;  on  the  whole,  very  clearly 
showing,  that  however  noisy  and  elated  and  presumptuous  had 
been  the  clubs  and  societies  that  correspopded  with  France,  and 
however  wide  had  been  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Paine's  publioa* 
tions,  still  that  the  mind  of  the  great  mass,  and  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  was  in  a  sound  and  sane  state ;  that  they 
were  properly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  blessings  they 
already  enjoyed,  and  not  disposed  to  political  experiments  in 
search  of  new.  This,  I  must  repeat  to  you,  is  a  main  point  for 
you  to  observe,  since,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  government  of 
England  was  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  thought  best  with  re- 
gard to  France,  and  were  under  no  necessity  of  rushing  into  a 
foreign  war,  in  the  usual  vulgar  and  mistaken  manner,  for  the 
sake,  as  it  is  superficially  reasoned,  of  keeping  peace  at  home ; 
and  I  say  this,  because  now  comes  before  you  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  that  history  presents  to  you  since  the  Eevolution  of 
1688, — the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1792.  Peace  or  war,  with  all  the  consequences  of 
either  system  of  policy. 

On  this  question  must  rest  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  mi- 
nister. He  was  a  great  commercial  minister,  a  great  financial 
minister ;  but  inferior  spirits  may  act  in  concerns  like  these  : 
this  can  be  no  praise  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  present  was  a  crisis  in 
human  affairs ;  millions  of  the  existing  generation  were,  to  be 
affected  by  his  determination,  and  posterity  to  the  most  distant 
ages ;  how  then  did  he  determine  ?  What  makes  this  question 
even  still  more  interesting,  is  this :  that  the  great  rival  states- 
man of  these  times  (Mr.  Fox),  when  the  question  came  to  be 
agitated,  differed  totally  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  measures  to  be 
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pursued ;  and  though  an  overpowering  majorify  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  country  was  with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  does  not  at 
all  follow,  that  the  historical  student  will  now  concur  with  them 
in  opinion.  In  discussing  a  great  political  question,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  all  the  subordinate  discussions,  all  that  entan- 
gled ihe  mind  and  impeded  its  progress  to  the  real  point  at 
issue,  must  be  cast  aside.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  them 
at  the  time :  people  in  political  questions  generally  take  their 
side  from  their  feelings  and  their  interests,  and  then  set  about 
finding  arguments  to  justify  them  in  their  decision  :  any  argu- 
ments that  are  offered  to  them,  and  there  is  always  a  supply, 
will  satisfy ;  the  most  exaggerated  statements,  the  most  incor- 
rect assumptions,  the  most  unfounded  accusations  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  question  is  thus  spread  over  a  large  surface;  a 
worsted  disputant  on  one  point  can  always  fly  to  another,  and  no 
distinct  decision  can  be,  or  at  least  really  is,  attained.  This  sort 
of  tumult  and  disorder,  this  sort  of  war  against  all  propriety 
and  common  sense  and  the  interests  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
cannot  be  escaped  in  a  free  country,  and  we  may  lament  what 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  alter.  Thus  it  was  insisted  at  the  time, 
that  the  French  went  to  war  with  us;  and  I  shall  soon  have  to 
mention  a  publication  by  Dr.  Marsh,  which  will  fully  exhibit 
to  you  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  was  employed.  But  to  say 
this,  is  to  lose  the  question  entirely  ;  the  war  was  on  our  part, 
as  on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers,  a  war  against  the  Jacobins, 
or  it  was  nothing ;  a  war  against  Prions  and  wicked  men,  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  by  their  prin- 
ciples and  armies  were  going  to  revolutionize  Europe.  It  was 
in  this  point  of  view  only,  that  it  could  be  considered  as  a  war 
of  defence.  The  success  of  Mr.  Paine's  books  in  England,  the 
success  of  Dumourier  in  the  Netherlands,  the  fury  and  triumphs 
of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris,  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  the  French 
rulers,  these  were  motives  for  war  that  were  alone  worthy  to 
influence,  or  that  alone  did  or  could  in  reality  have  influenced, 
a  man  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  to  talk  of  insurrections 
at  Yarmouth  and  Shields,  or  Dundee,  that  might  have  hap- 
pened at  any  time ;  of  the  decree  of  November,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt,  that  were  matters  of  negotiation  to  be  openly 
carried  on  by  ministers  commissioned  for  the  purpose — to  insist 
on  topics  of  this  nature,  was  to  make  the  war  a  war  of  under- 
hand dealing,  of  pretexts  and  deceptions ;  pretexts  and  decep- 
tions that  were  very  properly  trampled  under  foot,  and  cast 
back  to  the  minister  with  scorn,  by  his  magnanimous  opponent 
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Mr.  Fox.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  fair  view  of  the  subject, 
the  only  view  fit  for  an  historical  student  now  to  entertain ;  and 
I  must  therefore  hasten  to  mention  to  you  such  documents  as 
will  enable  you  to  form  your  judgment  in  the  shortest  time 
which  so  important  a  subject  admits  of. 

*  The  first  book  you  are  to  turn  to,  is  Marsh's  Politics :  this 
book  was  originally  written .  in  German,  and  published  in 
February,  1799,  six  years  after  the  crisis  that  is  now  before  us. 
Dr.  Marsh  was  then  a  resident  at  Leipsic,  and  had  observed, 
that  the  most  unfavourable  notions  were  entertained  all  over 
Germany  of  the  conduct  of  England.  He  therefore  drew  up 
the  present  work,  and  had  the  satisfiEu^tion  to  find,  as  he  says  in 
his  preface,  that  it  had  not  long  appeared,  when  the  first  lite- 
rarjr  reviews  in  Germany  pronounced,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  completely  rescued  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
laid  to  it,  and  that  the  origin  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the 
war  must  be  wholly  and  solely  ascribed  to  the  mad  ambition  of 
the  French  rulers.  You  will  find  in  the  work  a  ftill  and  ela- 
borate enumeration  of  all  the  offences  of  the  French  Convention, 
and  the  rulers  of  France  at  the  time ;  of  all  the  indications 
their  speeches  and  conduct  exhibited  of  a  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  proselytism ;  and  from  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  he  considers  himself  as  entitled  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions:— "  That  a  war  with  Great  Britain  had  been  resolved 
on,  in  the  French  cabinet,  not  only  before  the  negotiation  was 
ended,  but  even  before  it  was  commenced ;  and  the  object  of  the 
executive  council  was  not  to  produce  a  reconciliation,  but  to 
amuse  the  British  government,  and  to  deceive  the  nation,  till 
the  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  destruction,  of  the  British 
empire,  was  fully  ripe  for  execution."  He  goes  on  to  observe — 
'*  The  mad  ambition  of  the  French  rulers,  their  determination  to 
extirpate  all  kingly  governments,  and  the  confident  expectation 
of  insurrections  in  every  part  of  Europe,  aided  by  the  necessity 
of  finding  employment  for  their  turbulent  armies,  were  their 
motives  to  war  in  general ;  and  their  firm  belief,  that  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Great  Britain  were  so  disaffected  to  their  government, 
that  French  assistance  would  induce  them  to  an  immediate 
revolt;  the  inconsiderable  number  of  troops  at  that  time  in 
Great  Britain,  in  comparison  with  those  which  could  easily  be 
spared  from  France ;  the  forward  state  of  the  French  navy ;  the 
persuasion  that  a  landing  on  the  British  coast  would  be 
attended  with  no  difficulty ;  and  the  immense  advantage  ex- 
pected from  the  acquisition  of  the  British  wealth,  commerce  and 
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marine,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  conquests  on  the  continent ; 
all  these  motives;  added  to  the  innate  desire  of  crushing  an 
ancient  and  fonnidahle,  hut,  at  that  time,  despised  riyal,  indnced 
them  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain  in  particular."  And  there- 
fore finally.  Dr.  Marsh  infers,  **  that  it  was  a  war  of  aggression^ 
of  injury,  and  of  insult  on  the  part  of  Enmoe,  as  well  in  the 
motiyes  which  gave  it  hirth,  as  in  the  open  declaration  of  it ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Britain,  it  was  just  and  necessaiy,  as  heing 
strictly  a  war  of  self-defence." 

To  prove  all  this,  it  will  prohahly  strike  you,  is  to  prove  a 
great  deal,  and  it  is  not  very  oreditahle  to  arguments  to  appear 
to  prove  too  much;  yet  such  is  the  opinion  at  which  Br. 
Marsh  arrives  hy  a  consideration  of  all  the  oircumstanoeB  and 
documents  which  he  produces.  And  these  you  must  therefore 
also  meditate,  and  hereafter  other  documents  and  circum- 
stances ;  hut  in  the  mean  time,  and  in  the  first  place  from  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Marsh's  hook,  your  conclusion  is  to  he,  not  I 
think  Dr.  Marsh's  conclusion,  hut  that  the  case  before  Mr.  Pitt 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  arising  from  a  most  unex- 
ampled state  of  the  world;  such  as  common  maxims  and 
common  notions,  those  alone  which  Dr.  Marsh  brings  to  the 
subject,  were  totally  inadequate  to  meet.  Dr.  Marsh's  work  is 
the  statement  of  a  diligent  and  able  advocate,  the  statement  of 
one  side  of  the  question  only ;  nothing  is  said  on  the  other ;  as 
such,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  you.  I  must  therefore  proceed 
to  recommend  to  you  other  materials  for  the  formation  of  your 
opinions ;  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  must  again  state  to  you,  what 
the  question  now  before  you  really  is.  It  is  this — ^Whether  we 
might  not  have  avoided  the  war,  without  any  stain  on  our 
honour ;  and  whether,  if  this  be  found  the  case,  peace  was  not 
our  policy,  as  a  better  means  of  saving  England  from  the  pro- 
selytizing spirit  of  France,  than  war. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  you 
must  weigh  well  the  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
Lord  Qrenville  and  Monsieur  Chauvelin  ;  you  must  then  look 
at  a  very  celebrated  letter  that  was  written  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster ;  and  lastly,  to  these  you  must  add  the 
due  consideration  of  the  debates  in  parliament ;  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  illustration  of  the  documents  I  have  mentioned,  and 
of  the  times:  they  are  not  long,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
worthy  of  your  attention.  These  are  the  three  great  means  of 
forming  your  opinion.  The  student,  when  he  reads  the  cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Grenville  and  M,  Chauvelin,  is  to  ask 
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himself,  which  is  the  conciliating  party,  and  which  the  haughty, 
the  dictatorial,  and  therefore  the  hostile  party ;  whether  a  great 
nation,  like  France,  could  he  expected,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  humhle  itself  hefore  its  great  ancient  rival  and  opponent, 
more  than  I*rance  did  on  this  occasion,  hefore  the  cahinet  of 
England ;  and  again,  he  is  to  ask  himself,  what  possihle  answer 
can  now  he  made  to  the  representations  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter.  I 
should  not  occupy  you  improperly  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  argue 
these  points,  hecause  the  tendency  of  what  I  should  have  to  say 
would  he  to  produce  in  you  magnanimity,  and  a  love  of  peace-^ 
few  greater  objects  to  me  than  these ;  hut  I  am  now,  as  always, 
too  limited  in  time,  and  you  must  be  l^fb  to  judge  for  yourselves. 
But  you  wiU  be  unable  to  judge,  I  must  again  repeat,  if  you  do 
not  read  the  debates;  read,  at  least,  those  in  the  Commons. 
No  reading  can  be  proposed  to  you,  so  interesting,  or  so  instruc- 
tive ;  the  subject,  I  must  repeat,  is  the  greatest  that  had  occurred 
€dnce  the  Bevolution  of  1688 ;  and  such  men  have  never  ap- 
peared, certainly  have  never  appeared  together,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  were  then  seen  there ;  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  on 
the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  other. 
The  speeches,  too,  you  will  find,  characteristic  and  sufficiently 
exemplifying  the  particular  merits  of  the  speakers ;  bare,  and 
meagre,  and  inadequate,  as  all  reports  must  be ;  still,  you  will 
see,  you  will  be  enabled  to  conceive  at  least,  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  luminous  statement,  the  imposing  force,  the  long  ma^ 
jestic  march  of  his  eloquence;  and  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  wide 
knowledge,  the  discursive  wit  and  fancy,  the  philosophy,  and, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  the  irritated  enthusiasm  (a  trea- 
cherous counsellor)  of  his  overflowing  mind.  And  on  the  other 
side,  of  Mr.  Fox,  you  will  see  the  simplicity,  the  open  and 
generous  feelings,  his  sincere,  straightforward,  powerful  argu- 
mentation ;  and  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  spirited,  brilliant  reason- 
ing, and  caustic  wit,  d^;nified  and  recommended  by  the  most 
honourable  love  of  liberty — liberty,  whether  of  England  or  of 
the  world.  All  this  might  be  a  sufficient  reward  to  you  in  point 
of  entertainment,  but  much  more  than  entertainment  may  be 
derived,  ediflcation  of  the  most  important  kind.  As  on  former 
occasions  I  most  earnestly  recommended  to  you  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  American  war,  so  do  I  now  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Fox,  as  showing  you  the  manner  (I  concern  not  myself  now 
with  the  opinions),  but  as  showing  you  the  manner  in  which  a 
British  statesman  should  think  and  feel.  !N^othing  can  be  so 
admirable  throughout,  as  the  uprightness  of  the  sentiment,  and 
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the  generosity  of  the  feeling ;  the  disdain  of  everything  shiftiBg, 
shuffling,  and  base ;  the  contempt  of  all  the  expedients  of  low 
cunning,  and  vulgar  policy ;  the  magnanimous  frankness,  tiie 
simple  wisdom,  the  elevated  love  of  freedom,  the  benevolent 
love  of  peace,  the  detestation  of  all  interferenoe  with  the  rights 
of  others,  however  imposing  the  form,  or  plausible  the  pretext. 
Mr.  Fox  thought  that  the  liberties  of  his  own  country  were  en- 
dangered by  the  measures  that  the  government  were  adopting, 
and  sanctioning  under  the  influence  of  alarm ;  Mr.  Pitt  thought 
there  was  no  other  chance  of  preserving  these  liberties.     The 
student  must  decide.     Mr.  Fox  thought  that  the  liberties  of 
England  and  mankind  wo^d  be  at  an  end,  if  the  allied  powers 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  that 
it  was  for  England  on  no  account  to  participate  in  the  shame 
and  guilt  of  so  atrocious  an  enterprise.     Mr.  Pitt  was  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  we  were  going  to  be  engaged  in  any  such 
enterprise,  but  he  maintained,  that  the  proceedings  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  leaders  must  be  resisted.    '*  They  are  then 
best  resisted  by  peace,"  said  Mr.  Fox.    **  By  war,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
"  nor  can  we  avoid  it."    "  You  use  no  proper  means,*'  rejoined 
Mr.  Fox,  "  to  avoid  it."     The  student  must  judge  between 
these  distinguished  statesmen ;  and  if  he  takes  the  trouble  I 
have  proposed  to  him,  he  may. 

A  question  now  remains  behind,  which  will  certainly  be  asked 
by  those  who  accede  to  the  war  system  of  Mr.  Pitt, — Could  w« 
ultimately  have  escaped  the  war  ?  If  not  entered  upon  in  the 
beginning  of  1793,  must  it  not  have  been  entered  into  in  1794  ? 
Would  the  violence  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Jacobins 
have  left  us  any  alternative  ?  To  this,  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  is  at  all  times  great,  and 
particularly  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  Fnuice ; 
that  it  could  not  be  just  to  go  to  war  upon  presumptions  like 
these ;  that  the  objection  supposes  a  better  case  hereafter ;  that 
this  case  must  then  be  waited  for ;  that  no  war  can  be  lawful, 
till  such  last  and  best  case  arrives — ^the  case  of  dear  and  strict 
necessity.  War  is  not  to  be  made  sure  of,  but  rather  the  chances 
of  peace.  We  were  in  no  such  situation  as  has  sometimes  oc- 
curred ;  when  a  weaker  nation  must  anticipate  war,  against  a 
stronger,  even  as  the  last  and  best  hope  of  safety.  Our  re- 
sources were  great,  and  we  were  in  no  fear. 

It  would  be  to  partake  of  the  party  violence  of  the  times,  to 
accuse  Mr.  Pitt  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
still  less  to  those  of  his  own  country ;  no  doubt  he  thought  ha 
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was  acting  in  the  defence  of  both ;  but  the  crisis  was  of  the 
moet  singular  nature,  and  his  remedy  was  war ;  was  this  pru- 
dent ?  He  meant  to  resist  the  new  opinions ;  was  war  the  best 
mode  ?  to  weaken  the  influence,  and  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
Jacobins ;  was  war  the  best  expedient  ?  Did  not  war,  on  the 
contrary,  throw  everything  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  who 
could  thus  identify  their  power  and  their  measures  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  ?  He  meant  to  support  our  establishments ; 
was  war  the  best  means  of  doing  so  ?  What  danger  could  they 
run,  as  the  people  had  shown  their  attachment  to  them,  but 
from  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  ?  There  might  be  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  times, 
from  the  folly  and  fiiry  of  the  Prench  Convention,  passing  de- 
crees by  acclamation,  amid  the  uproar  of  a  revolution,  and  the 
intoxication  of  success  on  the  repulse  of  an  invading  enemy ; 
but  was  he  to  accommodate  himself  to  such  extraordinary 
times  or  not^  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  of  such  considerations, 
as  we  have  mentioned  ?  Was  he  not,  as  Mr.  Fox  advised,  at 
least  to  negotiate ;  at  least,  to  state  our  wrongs,  and  demand 
redress  from  those  who  were  alone  competent  to  afford  it  ?  Is 
it  any  answer  to  say  with  Dr.  Marsh,  that  this  would  have  been 
to  betray  fear,  and  could  not  have  been  successful ;  or  with  Mr. 
Burke,  and  the  furious  people  of  these  times,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  negotiate  with  ruffians  and  assassins  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  student  must  ask  himself,  and  Mr.  Pitt's 
fame  as  a  minister  must  depend  on  the  answer.  That  his  inten- 
tions were  the  best,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  this  is  not 
sufficient.  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  celebrated  as  the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm ;  but  the  storm  is  the  national  debt,  and 
is  not  weathered.  In  great  and  perilous  conjunctures,  ill  fares 
it  with  a  land,  where  its  rulers  are  men,  accustomed  to  give  the 
law,  with  haughtiness  in  their  temperament,  and  eloquence  in 
their  tongue;  conscious  of  commanding  talents,  with  all  the 
imposing  merits,  but  all  the  dangerous  faults  of  genius.  "  I^ul- 
lum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia." — Prudence  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  a  minister.  Walpole  in  our  own  country,  "Washing- 
ton in  America,  men  of  calm  minds  and  circumspect  under- 
standings; this  is  the  description  of  men  that  can  alone  be 
intrusted,  on  critical  occasions,  with  the  interests  of  their  own 
country  and  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  the  patrons  of  mild  go- 
vernment, the  votaries  of  peace. 

After  all,  it  is  possible  that  war  might  have  been  avoided  by 
both  countries,  if  the  popular  party  in  Prance  (that  guilty  party) 
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could  but  have  behaved  with  any  tolerable  moderation  and  jns^ 
tice  to  their  fallen  monarch.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  inva^ 
sion  and  manifestoes,  no  doubt,  were  most  unfortunate.  But  the 
allied  powers  had  been  driven  back ;  the  Conrention  had  assem- 
bled, and  seized  and  administered  all  the  authority  of  the  state ; 
the  supporters  of  the  old  opinions  had  been  overpowered,  had 
been  taught  to  respect  the  convulsive  strengi^h,  at  least,  of  the 
wild  democracy  of  France ;  and  if  a  pause  could  but  have  now 
^isued,  if  the  Jacobins  could  but  have  be^i  now  wise  and  mag- 
nanimous and  just,  or  if  the  Girondists  could  but  have  pre- 
vailed, and  if  the  king  in  consequence^  and  the  royal  family, 
had  but  been  dismissed  (to  America  for  instance),  it  is  possible 
that  France  and  Europe  might  have  been  saved  a  long  and 
dreadful  series  of  the  most  appalling  calamities ; — ^it  is  possible, 
but  it  was  no  lofiger  possible,  when  tibe  Convention  had  not  only 
brought  to  trial  their  benevolent  and  well-intentioned  monarch 
(for  such  virtues  were  never  denied  him),  but  had  even,  with 
such  intolerable  cruelty,  deliberately  shed  his  blood ;  then,  in- 
deed, no  terms  were  any  longer  to  be  kept  with  the  new  opinions, 
or  their  defenders.  That  a  civil  war  would  ensue  in  France  (it 
did  break  out  in  La  Yend^)  was  the  general  expectation ;  and 
even  in  England,  such  was  the  alarm  created  by  the  proselytiz- 
iug  spirit  of  the  new  opinions,  such  the  indignation,  detestation^ 
and  horror  naturally  produced  by  the  10th  of  August,  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  and  above  jdl,  by  the  execution  of  the  king, 
that  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  popular  party,  Mr.  Fox  at 
their  head,  was  to  attempt,  and  in  vain  attempt,  to  keep  the 
two  countries  from  going  to  war,  and  maintain,  if  possible,  the 
existence  of  the  free  spirit,  and  free  maxims  of  the  constitution 
of  England.  Even  to  make  these  attempts  at  all,  required  all 
the  exertions  of  the  most  transcendent  eloquence,  and  the  most 
resolute  devotion  to  the  general  principles  of  freedom,  amidst 
the  impatient  and  indignant  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  freedom 
that  now  generally  prevailed,  and  that  naturally  resulted  from 
the  long- witnessed  licentiousness  of  the  mobs  of  Paris,  and  from 
the  imprincipled  reasonings  and  atrocious  conduct  of  this  upstart 
and  merciless  Convention.  "  With  whom  shall  we  treat  ?*'  was 
the  question  triumphantly  asked,  when  peace  with  France  was 
proposed ;  **  ruffians,  banditti  in  their  cave,"  were  the  only  ap- 
pellations that  could  be  found  for  her  rulers ;  and  all  Europe,  as 
in  the  times  of  the  crusades,  seemed  now  loosened  frt)m  its  hold, 
and  ready  to  precipitate  itself  upon  this  one  detested  country. 
The  leaders  of  the  Bevolution  in  France  had  therefore  to  defend 
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their  Bevolution  against  the  world ;  the  European  goTemments 
were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  the  Bevolution  down.  Each 
party  had  their  appropriate  means  of  attack  and  defence ;  but 
the  great  calamity  was,  that  the  dispute,  like  other  disputes 
among  mankind,  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  The  Bevolutionists 
produced  everywhere  their  doctrines,  ''liberty,"  "equality," 
"  the  rights  of  man,"  "  the  abuses  of  government,'*  "  the  mi- 
series of  mankind,"  which  were  all  imputed  to  the  tyranny  of 
their  rulers,  but  they  also  produced  their  armies.  Their  oppo- 
nents in  like  manner,  while  they  insisted,  in  their  manifestoes 
and  reasonings,  upon  the  wild  anarchy  and  horrors  that  had 
followed  the  success  of  the  new  opinions  in  France,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  order,  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions 
of,  society,  the  distinctions  of  ranks,  and  the  rights  of  property, 
omitted  not  to  draw  out  their  armies  also,  to  ei^orce  th&ir  argu- 
ments ;  and  no  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  since  the  attack 
of  the  Boman  empire  by  the  northern  nations,  could  ever  be 
likened  to  the  crisis  which  now  ensued ;  for  even  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  with  their  Koran,  and  their  sword,  as  they  came 
with  an  adverse  faith,  and  uncongenial  habits  and  manners,  were 
not  nearly  such  formidable  opponents  to  the  established  govern- 
ments and  institutions  of  Europe,  as  were  the  French  commis- 
sioners and  generals,  with  irresistible  military  science,  their 
innumerable  hosts  of  soldiers  totally  reckless  and  prodigal  of 
life,  and  their  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality  (war  to  the 
palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage) ;  so  animating  to  themselves,  so 
terrifying  to  their  opponents,  so  plausible,  so  exciting,  and  so 
flattering  wherever  tiiey  turned,  to  all  the  most  deeply-rooted 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  This, 
then,  is  the  contest,  this  the  crisis^  which  you  are  now  to  con- 
sider. It  was  so  from  the  Jtrst,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke ; 
undoubtedly  it  became  so  from  the  moment  that  the  10th  of 
August,  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  tiie  massacres 
of  September,  and  the  execution  of  tlie  king,  had  so  entirely 
infuriated  the  contending  parties,  as  to  leave  no  sentiments  in 
.  their  bosoms,  but  those  of  mutual  indignation,  disgust,  and  terror 
of  the  success  of  each  other,  and  to  render  aJl  councils  of  mo- 
deration and  peace,  In  their  own  opinion,  at  least,  Impossible, 
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Thi  French  Bevolution  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.     On  this  crisis  of  the  world  we  must  dwell  a  little  longer ; 
we  must  endeavour  to  explain  it  a  little  further.     It  is  in  retro- 
spects of  this  nature  that  the  edification  of  history  consists.     This 
crisis  was  perceived  hy  Mr.  Burke  very  early.     This  was  his 
merit,  and  a  very  extraordinary  merit,  and  I  have  stated  it  to 
you.    Whether  he  took  the  most  skilM  method  to  medicine  the 
world  is  another  question ;  but  the  situation  of  the  world  and 
its  diseases  he  saw,  he  saw  clearly;  he  was  a  political  and  he 
was  a  moral  prophet :  every  thing  appeared  to  him  to  have  taken 
a  wrong  direction  in  politics,  in  manners,  and  in  morals.     The 
few  extracts  that  I  have  made  from  his  Eeflections  will  show 
this  very  sufficiently.     He  published  this  work  in  the  autumn 
of  1790,  and  every  event  and  every  appearance  answered,  and 
long  <)ontinued  to  answer,  his  predictions.     The  new  opinions 
prevailed ;  and  as  they  more  and  more  prevailed,  they  more  and 
more  departed  from  tiie  old.     In  politics  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  morals  the  great  principle  of 
utility,  was  each  more  and  more  misunderstood  and  caricatured ; 
tiU  at  last,  about  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  there  seemed 
no  bounds  to  the  speculations,  or  rather  the  aberrations,  of  the 
human  mind.     In  my  lecture  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  I  men- 
tioned to  you  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  of  Montesquieu,  of  the 
authors  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  above  aU,  of  Kousseau ;  then 
those  again  of  the  materialists ;  finally,  those  of  immoral  and 
irreligious  men,  authors  of  the  lowest  description.     All  these, 
assisted  by  political  circumstances,  had  produced  their  full  effect 
in  France  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  generation  of  men, 
that  were  ready  in  all  the  vigour  of  rising  manhood  to  take  a 
part  in  the  Bevolution,  when  it  oroke  out  in  1789.     Whatever 
i^  felt  in  France  soon  circulates  through  Europe,  and  it  was  after- 
wards found,  that  wherever  the  French  armies  went,  their  work 
seemed  already  done ;  their  admirers  were  ready,  and  a  large 
party  prepared  to  receive  their  new  doctrines  with  acclamations 
and  applause.     Every  thing  was  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  rest- 
lessness and  dissatisfaction,  of  distrust  and  alarm,  in  the  old 
governments.     How  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  remedied  by 
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those  who  wished  well  to  mankind^  is  not  the  question  I  am  now 
diseassing ;  I  am  only  endeayouring  to  state  the  &cts  of  the 
case ;  to  impress  you  with  the  particular  nature  of  it ;  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  extravagance  of  speculation  of  every  kind, 
that  existed  at  this  period ;  to  the  manner  in  which  all  the  or- 
dinary notions  which  helong  to  men  in  society  were  attacked  and 
shaken ;  and  I  must  for  a  moment  anticipate  my  main  suhjecty 
and  announce  to  you  that  there  was  no  speculation  however 
wild,  no  experiment  however  daring,  that  you  will  not  have 
immediately  to  see  really  tried,  and  put  in  practice,  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  history  of  the  Eevolution  in  France,  during 
the  period  that  was  denominated  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 

I  would  wish,  I  say,  to  afford  you  some  general  notion,  for 
the  presait  (you  must  follow  up  the  suhject  for  yourselves  here- 
after), of  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bevolution,  and  indeed 
of  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  of  the  sort  of  mental  intoxi- 
cation that  prevailed  among  those  who  should  have  heen  the 
guides  and  instructors  of  mankind.  And  looking  round  for  this 
purpose,  I  shaU  select  from  the  rest,  as  a  memorable  specimen 
of  the  whole,  the  once  celebrated  work  of  Mr.  Godwin.  The 
influence  of  the  work  I  can  myself  remember.  In  any  ordinary 
state  of  the  world  it  must  have  fallen  lifeless  from  the  press : 
highly  metaphysical,  continually  running  into  general  ^abstrac- 
tions, into  disquisitions,  never  ending  still  beginning,  nothing  was 
ever  less  fitted  to  attract  a  reader,  than  this  repuhave  **  Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice  ;**  and  if  the  state  had  not  been  out 
of  joint,  most  assuredly  scarce  a  reader  would  have  been  found. 
Some  years  after,  when  the  success  of  the  work  had  been  estab- 
lished, Mr.  Burke  was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  it.  **  Why, 
yes,  I  have  seen  it,"  was  the  answer,  **  and  a  mighty  stupid- 
looking  book  it  is."  No  two  words  could  better  have  described 
it.  The  late  excellent  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  who  had  then  leisure 
to  read  every  thing,  told  a  Mend  who  had  never  heard  of  it, 
that  there  had  just  appeared  a  book,  by  far  the  most  absurd  that 
had  ever  come  within  his  knowledge  (this  was  the  work  of  God- 
win) ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  at  length,  by  the  progress  of  its 
doctrines,  was  compelled  to  look  at  it,  declared,  that  what  was 
good  in  the  book  was  chiefly  taken  from  Hume ;  and  that  it  was 
*'  borrowed  sense,  and  original  nonsense."  The  work,  however, 
prospered ;  this  original  nonsense  was  then  in  great  request,  and 
at  a  high  premium ;  Mr.  Godwin  had  his  admirers,  had  his 
school ;  there  were  Godwinians  in  those  days,  as  well  as  Whigs 
and  Tories;  more  particularly  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  among 
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the  young  lawyers ;  and  this  borrower  of  sense,  and  retailer  of 
nonsense,  this  dreamer  of  dreams  and  seer  of  visions,  was  sud- 
denly transformed  from  a  dissenting  clergyman,  dissatisfied  with 
his  profession,  and  unknowing  and  unknown,  into  a  peiBoa 
pointed  at,  as  he  walked  ih  the  metropolis  of  England,  a»  a  dis- 
turber of  empires,  and  a  reformer  of  the  world. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  on  the  7th  of  January,  1793. 
"  Political  inquiry,"  says  the  preface,  "  has  long  held  a  principal 
place  in  the  writei^s  attention ;  it  is  now  twelve  years  since  he 
became  satisfied,  that  monarchy  was  a  species  of  government 
essentially  corrupt."  This  conviction,  Mr.  Godwin  says  that  he 
owed  to  Swift,  and  the  Latin  historians ;  and  great  additional 
instruction,  he  said,  had  been  derived  from  the  most  considerablo 
French  writers  on  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  "  Syst^me  de  la 
Nature,"  Eousseau,  and  Helvetius.  0^  the  desirableness  of  a 
government  in  the  utmost  degree  simple,  he  was  not  made  fuUy 
aware,  but  by  ideas,  suggested  by  the  French  Bevolution.  To 
the  same  event  he  owed  the  determination  of  mind  which  gave 
existence  to  this  work.  ''  It  is  the  fortune  of  the  present  work," 
says  Mr.  Godwin  in  his  conclusion,  **  to  appear  before  a  public 
fhat  is  panic-struck,  and  impressed  with  the  most  dreadM  ap- 
prehensiour  respecting  such  doctrines  as  are  here  delivered.  But 
it  is  the  property  of  truth  to  be  fearless,  and  to  prove  victorious 
over  every  adversary." 

The  second  edition  appeared  on  October  29th,  1 795.  "  The 
reception  of  the  work,"  says  the  new  preface,  "  had  been  such 
as  to  exceed  what  the  author  had  dared  to  promise  himself.  Its 
principles  and  its  reasonings  had  obtained  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  a  considerable  extent.  Material  variations  of  deduction 
and  statement  would  now  be  found ;  out  of  eight  books,  the  four 
first,  and  last,  might  be  said  to  be  re- written ;  but  that  the  spirit 
and  great  outlines  of  the  work  remained,  he  believed,  untouched ; 
that  it  had  been  treated,  by  some  persons,  as  of  a  seditious  and 
inflammatory  nature,  but  that  this  was  probably  an  aspersion ; 
that  he  persuaded  himself,  whatever  might  be  the  events  with 
which  the  present  crisis  of  human  history  should  be  distinguished, 
that  the  effect  of  his  writings  would  bo  found  favourable  to  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  general  kindness  and  benevolence." 

Now  I  am  far  from  saying  that  Mr.  Godwin's  intentions  might 
not  be  good :  there  are  many  passages  in  his  work,  one  more 
especially  about  revolutions,  that  counsel  moderation,  that  are 
temperate  and  just ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  his  writings 
were,  in  their  end  and  practical  meaning,  reasonable ;  whether 
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their  mistakes  were  not  likely  to  have  a  very  destmctiTe  influ- 
ence on  the  best  interests  of  society. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  I  think,  to  read  the  book :  the  world 
is  now  in  a  more  settled  state,  and  people  no  longer  make  **  in- 
quiries concerning  political  justice,  and  its  influence  on  morals 
and  happiness/'  according  to  the  titie  of  his  book.  I  will  there- 
fore endeayour  to  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  leading 
pHnciples  of  the  work,  in  the  most  concise  manner  I  am  able. 

This  sentence  was  written  many  years  ago,  like  the  rest  of 
the  lectures  I  am  now  delivering ;  but,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
introductory  lecture  to  this  course,  I  have  lived  to  see  all  the 
doctrines  of  Godwin  revived.  They  are  the  same  as  those  which 
now  infest  the  world,  and  disgrace  the  human  understanding, 
delivered  by  Hr.  Owen,  by  the  Chartists,  the  St.  Simonians,  &c. 
&c.,  and  by  many  other  political  theorists,  in  these  kingdoms, 
in  Erance,  on  the  continent,  and  the  "  Workees,"  as  they  call 
themselves,  in  America. 

Mr.  Gk)dwin  conceives,  *'  that  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  human  character  are  not  derived  from  causes  beyond  the 
reach  of  ingenuity  to  modify  and  correct."  (page  46.)  What 
then  is  his  receipt  ?  It  is  this — ^He  lays  it  down,  "  that  sound 
reasoning  and  truth,  when  adequately  communicated,  must  cdways 
be  victorious  over  error;  that  sound  roasoniug  and  truth  are  ca- 
pable of  being  so  communicated ;  that  truth  is  omnipotent ;  that 
therefore  the  vices  and  moral  weakness  of  man  are  not  invincible ; 
that  man  is  perfectible,  or  in  other  words,  that  he  is  susceptible 
of  perpetual  improvement."  These  are  the  propositions^  the 
splendid  propositions,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  at  which 
Mr.  Godwin  arrives  in  the  course  of  the  Ave  flrst  chapters  of  his 
second  and  corrected  edition,  in  the  course  of  the  first  ninety-six 
pages ;  that  man  is  perfectible  by  the  influence  of  reasoning  and 
truth !  It  may  seem  astonishing,  that  any  man,  who  had  ever 
interchanged  tibree  words  with  his  fellow  creatures,  could  think 
of  committing  such  propositions  to  paper. 

The  ground,  however,  is  now  prepared,  and  it  only  remains 
that  the  edifice  of  truth  should  be  erected. 

The  next  positions  then  are,  that  aU  politics  are  founded  on 
morals,  which  is  very  true,  and  that  justice  is  a  general  appel- 
lation for  all  moral  duty.  "  Why  should  I  pardbn  (says  Mr. 
Godwin)  this  criminal,  remunerate  this  favour,  abstain  from  this 
indulgence  ?  Because  I  shall  benefit  the  whole ;  therefore  to 
do  it  is  just,  and  to  forbear  it  is  unjust."  Mr.  Godwin's  theory 
therefore  waa^  that  we  were  to  do  good  from  a  sense  of  the  in- 
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jtifltioe  of  doing  otherwise.    Utility  was  the  criterion,  a  i 
of  propriety  the  motive. 

Now  long  before,  Mr.  Hume  and  others  had  kid  down  the 
doctrine  of  utility,  the  system  of  benevolence,  and  long  before, 
Br.  Clarke  and  others  had*  laid  down  the  sense  of  duty,  that 
arose  from  the  difPerent  relations  of  things,  the  intuitions  of  pro- 
priety, the  rule  of  right:  these  had  been  among  the  doctnnea 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  modem.  Theories 
of  this  kind  were  the  natural  oonclosions  of  the  human  mind, 
when  men  began  to  reason  at  all  on  such  subjects,  and  there 
was  here  in  Mr.  Godwin's  woHl  nothing  new.  **  We  know  (said 
Mr.  Burke)  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  we  think 
that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made  in  morality ;"  and  certainly 
it  would  have  been  somewhat  strange,  if  men  had  been  living 
in  society  from  the  beginning  of  &e  world,  without  knowing 
how  to  conduct  themselves  to  each  other  (for  such  is  the  pro- 
vince of  morality),  ignorant  in  this  essential  respect,  till  they 
were  to  receive  the  necessary  instructions  from  Mr.  Qodwin  or 
any  other  philosopher,  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  would  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
dispensation  in  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  provided  every  other 
creature  that  lives  and  moves,  with  the  intuitions  and  instincts 
that  are  necessary  to  its  existence,  and  condacive  to  its  well 
being.  All  this  must  surely  be  acknowledged.  Nothing  new 
could  therefore  be  well  expected  from  Mr.  GK>dwin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morality.  Still,  however,  something  new  was  necessary; 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  borrowed  sense  could  not  be  sufficient,  unless 
the  original  nonsense  was  also  produced;  and  thifl  therefore  was 
done  in  the  following  manner.  For  instance,  every  one  was 
aware  that  all  philosophers,  whether'  ancient  or  modem,  from 
whatever  theory  they  began,  had  ended  always  in  recommend- 
ing the  same  actions.  No  one  had  ever  said,  that  men  were  not 
to  be  grateful  for  kindness,  or  to  keep  their  promises,  or  to 
attend  above  all  things,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  the  great  afPec- 
tions  and  charities  of  human  life.  Here  then  was  an  opportu- 
nity of  something  new  and  something  well  adapted  to  the  revo- 
lutionary state  of  the  world,  at  the  time  existing ;  for  all  this 
established  morality  might  be  resisted  and  denied :  and  there 
was  then  something  produced — ^new,  remarkably  new,  and  fitted 
for  the  renovation  of  the  world,  and  evidently  very  valuable. 
Mr.  Godwin  therefore  put  the  great  moral  duties  into  his  meta- 
physical cmcible,  and  the  results  were  everything  that  CQuld 
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strike  the  speculator  by  its  novelty,  or  the  revolutionist  by  its 
convenience.  They  were  all  found  to  evaporate  and  disappear, 
and  in  the  following  manner. 

Everything,  you  may  remember,  was,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
nein,  to  be  referred  to  justice. 

"But  justice,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons;" very  well.  The  illustrious  Bishop  of  C^mbray,  for 
instance,  was  of  more  worth  than  his  valet,  and  there  are  few 
of  ns,  says  Mr.  Godwin,  that  would  hesitate  to  pronounce,. if 
his  palace  were  in  flames,  which  of  the  two  should  be  pres^ved. 
But  again. 

"  Suppose  I  had  been  myself  the  valet,"  says  Mr.  Godwin, 
"  I  ought  to  have  chosen  to  die,  rather  than  F^n^lon  should 
have  died.*  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  justice."  Somewhat  alarming  this,  but  let  it  pass — ^very 
well. — ^Again.  "  Suppose,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "  the  valet  had 
been  my  brother,  or  my  father,  or  my  benefactor,  this  would  not 
alter  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  the  life  of  F^n^lon  would  still 
be  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  valet ;  and  justice,  pure,  un- 
adulterated justice,  would  still  have  preferred  that  which  was 
most  valuable ;  justice  would  have  taught  me  to  save  the  life  of 
F^n^lon  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  What  magic  is  there  in 
the  pronoun  '  my,*  to  overturn  the  decision  of  impartial  truth  ? 
My  brother,  or  my  father,  may  be  a  fool  or  a  profligate,  mali- 
cious, lying,  or  dishonest.  If  they  be,  of  what  consequence  is 
it  that  they  are  mine  ?" 

This  then  was  the  result  that  was  wanted,  fllial  duty  at  an 
end.  The  poor  father  was  to  see  his  son  helping  another  person 
out  of  &e  flames,  and  be  himself  left  to  perish,  all  upon  the 
principle  of  justice,  the  foundation  of  all  morality. 

Mathematicians,  when  their  reasonings  conduct  them  to  some 
unnatiiral  position,  that  the  greater  is  equal  to  the  less,  or  the 
less  to  the  greater,  immediately  stop  short,  produce  their  phrase, 
**  quod  est  absurdum,"  and  think  it  high  time  to  begiu  again. 
The  premises  are  wrong,  or  the  reasoning  is  wrong,  or  some- 
thing or  other  is  wrong.     But  not  so  Mr.  Godwin. 

"  But  to  my  father,"  he  continues,  "  I  am  indebted  for  ex- 
istence, and  he  supported  me  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy. 
Every  voluntary  beneflt  entitles  the  bestower  to  some  kindness 
and  retribution."  Certainly  these  notions,  thus  produced  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  are  notions  generally  received.  But  now  for  the 
crucible.  " My  benefactor,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "ought  to  be 
esteemed,  not  because  he  bestowed  a  benefit  on  me,  but  because 
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he  bestowed  it  on  a  human  being.  His  desert  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  U  the  degree  in  which  that  human  being  was  worthy 
of  the  distinction  conferred.  Thus  every  view  of  the  subject," 
says  he,  "  brings  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  my  neighbour's 
moral  worth,  and  his  importance  to  the  general  weal,  as  the 
only  standard  to  determine  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Gratitude,  therefore,  if  by  gratitude  we  understand  a  sentiment 
of  preference,  which  I  entertain  towards  another,  upon  the 
ground  of  my  having  been  the  subject  of  his  benefits,  is  no  part 
either  of  justice  or  virtue."  No  indeed !  This  was  again  some- 
thing new ;  the  common  affections  of  parent  and  child  were 
first  demolished ;  and  now  gratitude  also.  If  you  read  this 
Inquiry,  you  will  see  that  the  obligation  of  promises  followed 
next,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

I  have  already  observed  to  you,  that  the  public  good  can  never 
be  accomplished  in  this  manner ;  and  that  admitting  the  prin-*> 
ciple  of  utility,  that  is,  the  system  of  benevolence,  such,  uni- 
versal happiness  can  only  be  approximated  by  an  attention  to 
the  common  maxims  of  life  and  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  'but  the  unexpected  logic  by  which  Mr.  Godwin  reasons 
away  the  obligation  that  exists  between  parent  and  child,  re* 
minds  me  of  a  passage  in  Tristram  Shandy. 

In  that  most  entertaining  performance,  the  lawyers  are  sup- 
posed discussing  a  law  question  before  Yorick  and  my  Uncle 
Toby.  "  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,"  says  one  of  them,  "  in 
the  famous  case  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Buke  of 
Suffolk's  case,  as  it  was  a  great  cause,  and  much  depending  upon 
its  issue,  and  as  many  causes  of  great  property  were  likely  to 
be  decided  in  times  to  come,  by  the  precedent  to  be  then  made, 
the  most  learned,  as  well  in  the  laws  of  this  realm  as  in  the 
civil  law,  were  consulted  together ;  and  not  only  the  temporal 
lawyers,  but  the  church  lawyers,  the  jurisconsulti,  the  juris- 
prudentes,  the  civilians,  the  advocates,  the  commissaries,  the 
judges  of  the  consistory  and  prerogative  courts  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  with  the  Master  of  the  Faculties,  were  all  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  the  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was 
not  of  kin  to  her  child. 

*'*  And  what  said  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to  it?*  said  my 
Unde  Toby.  This  was  an  unexpected  question,  it  seems ;  and 
as  nothing  could  be  made  of  it,  the  lawyers  voted  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  went  on  with  their  law  argument :  this  when  they 
had  finished  it,  left  the  Duchess,  as  before,  not  of  kin  to  her  own 
child. 
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'* '  Let  the  learned  Bay  what  they  will,  there  must  certainly 
(quoth  my  Uncle  Toby)  be  some  manner  of  consanguinity  be- 
tween the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  and  her  son.' 

<' '  The  vulgar  are  of  the  same  opinion  to  this  hour  *  (quoth 
.Yorick)." 
,  In  like  manner  the  matrons  of  England  would  perhaps,  like 
my  Uncle  Toby,  have  been  a  little  startled  at  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  that  there  was  no  connection  between  them  and 
their  children ;  but  this  would  have  been  of  no  consequence,  for 
he  would  have  classed  them  with  the  vulgar,  in  the  words  lite- 
rally taken  from  Yorick,  and  have  reasoned  on. 

It  is  observable  how  much  the  poet  Gowper  differs  from  Mr^ 
Godwin  with  respect  to  the  magic  of  words  and  pronouns. 
What  magic  in  the  word  **  my  .^'  says  Mr.  Godwin.  You 
remember  Cowper's  poem  to  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  decline  of  life  : 

«  Thy  spirits  haye  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow, 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary." 

And  he  goes  on  with  words  and  pronouns,  ending,  as  he  sup- 
poses, each  stanza  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  with  the  words 
"  My  Mary,"  for  twenty  stanzas  running ;  and  that  Cowper  was 
right,  is  clear  from  the  thousand  imitations  of  his  poem,  by 
which  it  was  immediately  followed. 

But  Cowper  was  a  moralist  of  the  old  school,  and  a  patriot  of 
the  old  school  also. 

<<  England !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still. 
For  thou  art  still  my  country  — — " 

I  will  offer  one  illustration  more  of  the  reasonings  of  Mr. 
Godwin. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mrs  Piozzi,  that  he  wished  to 
visit  his  poor  old  mother,  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  Lichfield, 
but  had  no  means  of  conveyance.  He  therefore  wrote  his  Ras- 
selas,  took  it  to  the  bookseller,  and  with  the  money  he  received, 
paid  for  his  place  in  the  fb^st  stage  coach,  and  proceeded  to  Lich- 
field. But  what  a  mistake  was  here  committed  by  the  good 
Doctor !  The  great  moralist  (but  of  the  old  school)  went  to 
honour  his  mother,  when  perhaps  there  was  none  else  to  honoiur 
her;  went  to  cheer  her  in  that  stageof  existence,  when  to  cheer  her, 
no  other  sight  but  that  of  her  son  would  probably  have  availed ; 
went  to  offer  her  every  testimony  of  liis  gnititude,  his  reverence. 
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his  duty,  and  his  love ;  but  why  ?  Beoaiiae  he  was  impelled  to 
do  BO  by  eyery  instmct,  and  feeling,  and  precept  that  had  been 
giyen  him  by  his  Abnighty  Masteri  that  had  been  intertwined 
and  made  a  part  of  his  nature,  by  that  beneyolent  Creator,  who 
had  thus  in  his  instance,  as  in  every  other,  provided,  according 
to  the  cireumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  oondSort,  the  happiness, 
and  the  support  of  all  sentient  existonoe* 

But  what  a  mistake,  I  say,  was  here  committed !  Our  great 
moralist,  by  a  more  sound  pbilosophy,  should  have  been  brought 
back  to  the  consideration  of  his  mother's  moral  worth,  and  her 
importance  to  the  general  weal,  as  the  only  standard  to  deter- 
mine the  treatment  to  which  she  was  entitled*  He  should 
have  turned  from  a  poor,  old,  helpless,  insignificant  creature, 
**  in  comers  thrown,"  not  worth  the  chair  we  sat  upon,  with 
which  at  least  a  fire  could  be  made  for  the  useful  purposes  of 
life ;  he  might  have  sent  her  money  indeed,  or  a  warm  garment 
to  cover  her,  if,  after  diligent  seanm  in  the  streets  of  London,  he 
had  found  no  other  more  worthy  of  his  present ;  not  before. 
But,  far  from  thinking  of  an  useless,  tottering  wreck  of  humanity 
like  this,  he  should  have  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
value  of  his  own  time,  which  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon 
his  old  mother ;  to  the  consideration  of  the  powers  of  his  own 
understanding,  the  effects  that  he  could  himself  produce  upon 
society  by  his  publications ;  that  he  was  to  enlighten  mankind, 
free  Ihem  from  error,  establish  truth ;  that  this  was  a  debt  of 
justice  he  owed  them;  that  the  old  woman  was  indeed  hia 
mother,  but  that  there  was  no  magic  in  pronouns  and  in  words, 
in  **  my"  and  in  *'  mother,"  and  that  justice  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Unhappily  for  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  and  most  fortunately 
for  his  mother,  these  discoveries  had  not  then  been  made ;  he 
went  bli^idering  on  in  the  ancient  manner ;  like  Joseph  of  old, 
he  asked,  **  Does  my  mother  yet  live  ?"  and  probably  he  still 
farther  imitated  the  same  stupid  and  unen%htened  victim  of 
nature  and  of  duty ;  for  Joseph,  the  pious  son  of  ages  long  gone 
by,  for  Joseph,  we  are  told,  ''  fell  upon  his  father's  feu^e,  and 
wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him."  But  this  was  ancient  mo- 
rality, not  the  newly  discovered  morality  of  Mr.  Godwin. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  have  mentionec^  and  I  must  now  again 
repeat  to  you,  the  leading  points  of  the  subject  before  us ;  ^at, 
in  short,  tiie  principle  of  utility  need  not  be  denied,  for  the  very 
principle  of  utility,  itself  wiU  dkow,  that  the  great  leading  affec- 
tions, and  charities,  and  ordinary  duties  of  human  life,  must  be 
cherished  and  maintained ;  that  it  is  thus  that  the  happiness  of 
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mankind  will  be  best  promoted ;  and  that  if  ever  they  stand  in 
apposUian  to  our  love  of  our  country,  or  our  love  for  mankind^ 
t5ie  case  will  be  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature — will  be  an  ex- 
ception to  general  rules,  and  must  be  treated  like  every  other 
exception.  But  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Godwin's  book^ 
the  speculating  part  of  the  community,  that  is,  the  younger  part, 
were  in  the  main  acquainted  with  no  other  book  of  morals  but 
the  justly  celebrated  work  of  Paley ;  and  there  they  read,  that 
everything  was  to  be  referred  to  utility,  and  that  whatever  was 
expeidient  was  right. 

Ko  provision  had  been  sufficiently  made  for  the  case  now  be- 
fore the  public,  by  Paley,  though  it  had  been  by  Hume,  in  two 
very  remarkable  notes  to  his  Treatise  on  Morals ;  but  who  ever 
dreamt  of  consulting  Hume  for  any  purposes  but  those  of  scep- 
ticism ?  an  author  known  to  the  public  more  by  the  objection- 
able than  the  valuable  part  of  his  writings,  his  Morals,  and  his 
Political  Economy.  In  the  meantime,  no  other  principle,  as  far 
as  any  principle  was  heard  at  all,  resounded  in  France,  but  the 
love  of  our  country,  the  public  good,  utility,  and  the  expediency 
of  new  institutions  and  opinions.  Indeed,  these  doctrines,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  that  merged  every  other  consideration  in  a 
regard  to  the  public  good,  and  to^  utility,  were  very  convenient 
to  those  men  who  were  animated  with  new  ideas,  and  intent 
upon  altering  everything  according  to  their  own  new  notions  of 
expediency. 

In  England,  indeed,  these  doctrines  appeared  in  a  veiy  specu- 
lative state,  in  the  metaphysical  work,  for  instance,  of  Mr. 
Godwin;  still  they  had  considerable  success,  with  the  young 
men  particularly ;  and  whilst  they  animated  the  conversation, 
and  occupied  the  controversial  powers,  of  the  rising  generation 
in  our  own  island,  they  not  a  littie  disturbed  and  teased,  and 
indeed  sometimes  enraged,  the  older  members  of  our  society, 
who  could  not  deny  the  premises,  the  principle  of  utility,  but 
stood  totally  embarrassed,  when  they  saw  the  consequences  into 
which  they  were  driven,  by  the  triumphant  logic  of  their  youth- 
ful instructors,  the  disciples  of  3Ir.  Godwin.  And  now  for 
another  word  of  illustration :  Bishop  Berkeley  sent  his  book  to 
Mr.  Whiston ;  the  famous  work  in  which  he  proved  the  non- 
existence of  matter.  "  I  went  to  Dr.  Clark,"  says  Whiston, 
<<  telling  him,  that  I  was  not  a  metaphysician,  and  therefore 
unable  to  answer  Mr.  Berkeley's  subtie  premises,  tiiough  I  did  not 
at  all  believe  his  absurd  conclusions,  the  non-existence  of  matter. 
I  therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtieties, 
would  answer  him.'* 
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And  sncb  was  not  a  little  the  ritoation  of  many  of  onr  grave 
and  good  men,  at  this  particular  period ;  they  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  premises,  the  premises,  as  they  supposed,  of  Paley, 
and  the  system,  as  they  supposed,  of  benerolenoe,  or  how  to  deny 
them  ;  but  they  could  dearly  see  and  feel  the  absurdity  of  the 
conclusions,  that  appeared  to  be  legitimately  deduced  from  them. 

The  work,  however,  of  Mr.  Godwin  made  other  inroads  be- 
sides those,  into  the  province  of  morality  {  not  a  spot  in  the 
whole  region  of  politics  escaped,  and  the  book  was  revolutionary 
torn  the  first  page  to  the  last  The  metaphysical  crucible  to 
"W^hich  I  have  before  alluded,  was  eternally  mode  use  of,  and. 
every  subject  was  thrown  into  it :  law,  property,  government, 
whatever  could  be  esteemed  of  importance  to  society ;  and  if  the 
result  was  not  always  exactly  what  was  wanted,  it  was  nearly 
so,  sufficiently  so,  to  enable  Mr.  Godwin  to  hasteh  on  to  another 
subject,  and  to  leave  those  who  had  witnessed  the  experiment 
on  the  last  subject,  expecting  another,  and  staring  and  puzzled, 
and  silent  at  least,  if  not  properly  convinced.  Those  who  can 
be  at  the  pains  to  look  attentively  at  this  Inquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice,  may  be  amused  to  observe,  how  many  more 
objections  the  author  raises,  as  he  goes  along,  to  his  own  doc- 
trines, than  he  can  properly  answer ;  in  what  a  plausible  mann^ 
he  a^ears  to  answer  them,  when  he  does  not  answer  them ;  how 
often  he  escapes  from  the  contest  in  appearance  unhurt,  by  bring- 
ing up  to  the  charge  a  fresh  abstraction,  and  one  abstraction 
after  another,  till  the  reader  loses  all  his  natural  acuteness  and 
common  sense,  from  the  mere  over-exercise  and  fatigue  of  his 
faculties,  and  is  ready  to  acquiesce  in  anything,  however  unex- 
pected or  strange,  if  he  may  but  be  allowed  to  hasten  on  and 
take  his  chance  in  the  pages  that  foUow.  Nor  is  this  an  un- 
common practice  with  theorists  and  speculative  writers,  when 
they  wage  war  with  the  common  notions  of  mankind  ;  the  na- 
tural conclusions  of  the  understanding  present  themselves,  they 
must  be  disposed  of,  and  what  can  be  done  ?  While  the  sub- 
ject remains  in  on  intelligible  state,  the  argument  will  go 
against  them.  Metaphysics  therefore  are  called  in, — a  never* 
failing  resource — one  abstraction  after  another ;  dust  is  raised, 
the  light  of  day  obscured,  and  they  then  walk  off  in  a  kind  of 
triumphant  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  you  are  not  likely  now  to  read 
Mr.  Godwin ;  but  the  success  of  his  doctrines  is  a  feature  of 
the  times ;  and  to  know  what  they  were,  is  to  know  the  history 
of  the  minds  of  others,  and-  may  be  a  warning  to  your  own. 
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Such  remarks  as  I  have  now  made,  I  will  endeavour  to  illus^ 
trate,  by  offering  you  some  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Godwin  treats  the  subject  of  property ; — one,  the  most  im- 
iwrtant — the  key-stone  of  society.  Now  it  is  very  perplexing 
and  wearisome  to  follow  him  through  his  observations,  in  the 
natural  expectation  that  he  will  state  distinctly  what  his  doc- 
trine is.' 

It  seems,  however,  in  a  word,  to  be  of  the  following  nature. 
Property  is  held  by  one  man,  and  though  to  a  degree  unjust  in 
itself,  it  is  not  just  in  his  neighbours  to  deprive  him ;  property 
is  therefore  secure.  Page  after  page,  indeed,  is  filled  with  in- 
vectives against  the  rich,  and  with  statements  of  the  evils  that 
arise  from  the  accumulation  of  property ;  but,  at  last,  he  lays  it 
down  (vol.  ii.  p.  68),  that  it  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence, 
that  when  the  subject  of  wealth  shall  be  understood,  and  correct 
ideas  respecting  it  familiarized  to  the  mind,  the  present  disparity 
of  conditions  will  subside,  by  a  gradual  and  incessant  progress, 
into  its  true  level.  "  The  change  we  are  here  contemplating," 
he  continues,  "  consists  in  the  disposition  of  every  member  of 
the  community  voluntarily  to  resign  that  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  benefit  and  pleasure  when  possessed  by  his  neigh- 
bours than  when  occupied  by  himself.  Undoubtedly,"  he  sub- 
joins,  **  this  state  of  society  is  remote  from  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  that  at  present  prevail.  A  long  period  of 
time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  brought  into'practice.  All  we 
have  been  attempting,"  he  says,  *'  to  establish  is,  that  such  a 
state  of  society  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  prescribed  by  justice ; 
and,  that  of  consequence,  the  progress  of  science  and  political 
truth  among  mankind,  is  closely  connected  with  its  intro- 
duction. 

"  The  inherent  tendency  of  intellect  is  to  improvement.  If, 
therefore,  this  inherent  tendency  is  suffered  to  operate,  and  no 
concussion  of  nature,  or  inundation  of  barbarism,  arrest  its 
course,  the  state  of  society  we  have  been  describing,  must,  at 
some  time,  arrive."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  Such  is  the  drift  of  his 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  property.  But  here,  I  must  observe, 
that  an  euthanasia — a  happy  extinction,  like  this,  of  property, 
and  its  evils,  in  itself  sufficiently  visionary,  is  not  likely  to  be 
forwarded,  and  men  are  not  likely  to  be  converted  into  the 
voluntary  and  disinterested  benefactors  of  each  other  by  such 
revolutionary  sentences  as  are  interspersed  amongst  his  pages, 
while  discussing  the  subject.  For  instance  (p.  428),  "  that 
every  man  may  calculate,"  (and  this  sentence  is  repeated  in  a 
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Bubseqaent  page),  "  tliat  every  man  may  calculate,  in  every  glass 
of  wine  he  drinks,  and  every  ornament  he  annexes  to  his 
person,  how  many  individuals  have  been  condemned  to  slavery 
and  sweat,  incessant  drudgery,  unwholesome  food,  continual 
hardships,  deplorable  ignorance,  and  brutal  insensibility*  that  he 
may  be  supplied  with  these  luxuries."  "  It  is  a  gross  impo- 
sition," he  says,  ''  that  men  are  accustomed  to  put  on  themselves, 
when  they  tidk  of  the  property  bequ^athed  to  them  by  their 
ancestors.  The  property  is  produced  by  the  daily  labour  of 
men  who  are  now  in  existence.  All  that  their  ancestors  be- 
queathed to  them  was  a  mouldy  patent,  which  they  show  as  a 
right  to  extort  from  their  neighbours  what  the  labour  of  those 
neighbours  has  produced." 

The  fruitful  source  of  crimes,  he  says,  consists  in  this  circum- 
stance ; — *'  One  man  possessing  in  abundance,  that,  of  which 
another  man  is  destitute.  Man  must  cease  to  have  a  sense  of 
justice  before  he  can  clearly  and  fully  approve  this  mixed  scene 
of  superfluity  and  want."  And  again :  "  Ambition  spreads 
bloodshed,  and  calamity,  and  conquest  over  the  iuoe  of  the  earth. 
But  the  passion  itself,  as  well  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  is 
the  produce  of  the  prevailing  administration  of  property.  War, 
in  all  its  aggravations,  is  the  growth  of  unequal  property." 

After  stating,  in  this  extravagant  way,  after  the  manner  of 
Bousseau,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  evils  arising  from  pro- 
perty, what  remedy,  what  alteration  does  he  propose  ?  It  is 
this.  <*  From  the  sketch  that  has  been  given,"  says  he,  ''  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the  labour  of  every  twen- 
tieth man  in  the  community  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  to  the 
rest  all  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  If  then,  this  labour, 
instead  of  being  performed  by  so  small  a  number,  were  amicably 
divided  among  the  whole,  it  would  occupy  the  twentieth  part 
of  every  man's  time.  Who  is  there  that  would  shrink  frK>m  this 
d^ee  of  industry  ?  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  this  fear  and 
generous  picture  of  independence  and  virtue,  when  every  man 
would  have  ample  leisure  for  the  noblest  eneigies  of  mind, 
without  feeling  our  very  souls  refreshed  with  admiration  and 
hope  ?" 

I  shall  at  present  leave  these  idle  fantasies,  to  take  their 
chance  with  you :  I  shall  again  refer  to  them  before  I  conclude 
my  lecture,  when  I  can  number  them  up  with  others ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  go  on  to  observe,  that  theories  of  this  kind  were 
matters  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  conversation  of  society, 
both  in  France  and  England,  at  this  period  of  the  world  which 
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-we  are  now  considering;  I  mean  not  amongst  the  old,  but 
amongst  the  more  young  and  active  members  of  society.  The 
leaders  of  the  Eevolution  in  France  were  almost  all  young  men : 
the  great  dreamer  that  had  thrown  his  influence  over  the  world, 
was  Eousseau.  And  in  moral  and  political  evil  the  phenomena  are 
so  great,  that  any  wild  declaimerof  this  description  can  never 
want  an  audience ;  nor,  if  the  times  are  favourable,  a  school. 
He  can  always  appeal  to  sensibilities  that  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven into  tjie  constitution  of  every  reflecting  man.  Ko  wonder 
Bousseau  and  Mr.  Godwin  succeeded.  Observe  how  their  doc^ 
trines  approach  even  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Burke,  while  he  is 
employed  in  the  reprobation  of  the  unlicensed  violence  of  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  Eevolution,  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
tic institutions.'* 

**  These  monks,"  he  says,  ^'  are  as  usefully  employed  as  if 
they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  innumerable  servile,  de- 
grading, unseemly,  unmanly,  and  often  most  unwholesome  occu* 
pations,  to  which,  by  the  social  economy,  so  many  wretches  are 
inevitably  doomed.  If  it  were  not  generally  pernicious  to  dis- 
turb the  natural  course  of  things,  and  to  impede,  in  any  degree, 
the  great  wheel  of  circulation,  which  is  turned  by  the  strangely 
directed  labours  of  these  unhappy  people,  I  should  be  inflnitely 
more  inclined  to  rescue  them  from  their  miserable  industry,  than 
violently  to  disturb  the  tranquil  repose  of  monastic  quietude. 

"  Humanity,  and  perhaps  policy,  might  better  justify  me  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  often 
reflected,  and  never  reflected  without  feeling  from  it.  I  am  sure 
tliat  no  consideration,  except  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
yoke  of  luxury  and  the  despotism  of  fancy,  who,  in  their  own 
impervious  way,  «7t// distribute  the  surplus  product  of  the  soil, 
can  justify  the  toleration  of  such  trades  and  employments  in  a 
well-regulated  state." 

Here  you  see  the  man  of  feeling,  as  sensitive  as  Mr.  Godwin 
or  Bousseau  himself;  but  you  see  the  philosopher  also,  and  the 
man  of  sense,  who  is  aware  of  the  general  laws  of  Rrovidenee 
under  which  ho/lives,  who  is  conscious  that  he  must  submit  to 
them,  and  who  never  thinks  for  a  moment  of  new  modelling 
the  world  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the  higher  wisdom  and 
great  mysterious  designs  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  But  to  . 
return. 

I  must  request  you  to  be  patient  whilst  I  occupy  your  time 
in  this  manner  with  the  work  of  Mr>  Godwin.     He  is  one  of  a . 
class,  and  as  such  I  flx  upon  him  ;  of  a  class  that  exists  at  this 
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moment ;  and,  open  or  concealed,  will  always  exist  He  was 
probably  deceived  himself,  though  a  deceiver  of  others ;  and  if 
he  had  lived  in  France,  would  have  caused  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  perished  himself. 

Such  reasoners,  I  must  repeat,  will  ever  be  found  in  every 
country  when  the  government  is  free ;  such  declaimers  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  as  they  suppose,  and  the  cause  of  humaa 
happiness. 

ML  through  these  lectures  it  has  been  my  humble  effort  to 
save  you  from  the  influence  of  men  like  these ;  because  the  prin- 
dples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  sentiments  of  bene- 
volence, are  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  noble,  the  best, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  Almighty  Master, 
that  can  animate  your  bosoms,  and  actuate  your  conduct.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  feelings  that,  from  their  very  nature, 
may  lead  astray.  And  you  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  under- 
stand ;  that  they  may  be  a  bleasing  to  yourselves,  and  your 
fellow-creatures ;  not  a  wild  fire,  to  hurry  you,  you  know  not 
whither,  to  plunge  you  in  disappointment,  and  the  community 
in  ruin. 

But  to  return  to  Hr.  Oodwin.  As  the  common  charities  and 
duties  of  life  were  to  disappear  in  Mr.  Godwin's  ideal  system, 
new  notions  of  labour  and  of  property  to  arise,  and  new  views 
to  be  entertained  of  education,  law,  titles,  distinctions,  and,  in- 
deed, every  thing  political  and  human  (I  cannot  now  enter  into 
such  discussions  with  which  Ms  work  abounds),  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  the  institution  of  marriage  would  escape. 

**  Marriage,''  says  he,  '*  as  now  understood,  is  a  monopoly, 
and  the  worst  of  monopolies.  So  long  as  I  seek,  by  despotic 
and  artificial  means,  to  engross  a  woman  to  myself,  and  to  pro- 
hibit my  neighbour  from  proving  his  superior  claim,  I  am  guilty 
of  the  most  odious  selfishness.  As  long  as  this  state  of  society 
oontinues,  philanthropy  will  be  crossed  and  checked  in  a  thou- 
sand ways ;  and  the  still  augmenting  stream  of  abuse  will  con- 
tinue to  flow."  Such  are  tiie  premises  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. After  a  couple  of  pages  of  abstract  reasoning,  quite  ne- 
cessary, as  you  may  suppose,  Mr.  Godwin  reaches  the  conclusion, 
''  that,  certainly,  no  ties  ought  to  be  imposed  on  either  party, 
preventing  them  from  quittii^  the  attachment  whenever  their 
judgment  directed  them  to  quit  it."  And  after  another  page, 
he  observes,  as  he  leaves  the  subject,  *'  I  shall  assiduously  culti- 
vate the  intercourse  of  that  woman  whose  accomplishments 
strike  me  in  the  most  powerful  manner.     But  it  may  happen," 
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he  adds,  *'  that  other  men  will  feel  for  her  the  same  preferenoe 
that  I  do ;  this  will  create  no  difficulty.*'  No,  indeed !  certainly 
it  appears  one ;  but  it  requires  from  Mr.  Godwin  only  a  couple 
of  sentences,  or  rather  of  ridiculous  assertions,  and  it  is  then 
disposed  of.  "  We  may  all,"  he  says,  "  enjoy  her  conversation ; 
and  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to  consider  the  sexual  commerce  as 
a  comparatively  trivial  object."  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Grodwin 
did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period,  that,  by  proper  representations 
to  Menelaus  and  the  Greeks,  he  might  have  prevented  the 
Trojan  war ! 

These  reveries,  you  will  observe,  are  at  the  dose  of  the  work : 
they  could  not  well  have  been  produced  till  the  reader  had  been 
familiarised  with  absurdity  for  a  thousand  preceding  pages. 

You  will  easily  conceive,  that,  on  the  subject  of  government, 
Mr.  Godwin's  doctrines  would  be  entirely  of  a  republican  cha- 
racter :  they  certainly  were ;  so  republican,  indeed,  as  to  leave 
no  government  to  exist  at  all. 

It  had  been  observed  by  Paine,  that  society  arose  from  the 
good  qualities  of  mankind ;  government,  from  the  bad.  This 
idea  Mr.  Godwin  adopts :  considers  it  not  sufficiently  developed 
by  Paine,  (though  reasonable  men  may  here,  perhaps,  differ 
from  him) :  and  his  own  development  of  the  idea  seems  to  be^ 
the  **  establishment  of  a  simple  form  of  society,  without  govem- 
m^it."  And  this  establishment  is  to  be  rendered  possible,  by 
'  men  becoming  sufficiently  enlightened  to  do  justice  to  each 
other,  and  to  understand  their  own  happiness.  The  motive  on 
his  system  seems  to  be,  the  pleasures  of  disinterested  affection : 
a  sense  of  right.  And  the  ordinary  charities  of  life  are  to  merge 
in  the  love  of  the  whole. 

You  will  at  once  see,  that  upon  the  admission  of  notions  like 
these,  no  existing  political  institutions  could  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment. Such  institutions  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that 
every  man  is  to  attend  to  his  own  interest,  and  to  be  kept,  by 
every  possible  contrivance  of  government,  froih  interfering  with 
the  interests  of  others :  that  morals  and  religion  are  to  persuade 
and  induce  him,  if  possible,  not  to  attempt  any  injustice  to 
others,  but  that  the  point  must  be  secured,  and,  if  necessary,  by 
law  and  by  force ;  that  a  man  is  to  be  taught  the  love  of  his 
neighbours  and  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  others,  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  sanctions  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  that  he  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  man,  as  he  does  or  does  not  comply  with  their  direo- 
tions ;  but  that  the  peace  and  order  of  a  community  cannot  be 
reaUd  on  principles  refined  and  sublime  as  these,  however  real 
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and  however  indispensable;  bat  that  law,  coercion,  punish* 
ment,  must  be  called  in  to  their  assistance. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  this  and  every  other  part  of  the 
system  of  Mr.  Gh)dwin, — assuredly,  to  those  who  now  reflect  on 
the  subjects  of  government  and  tiie  constitution  of  mankind, 
nothing  can  seem  more  astonishing,  than  that  a  writer  of  the 
powers  which  Mr.  Godwin  evidently  possesses,  should  ever  think 
of  employing  himself,  hour  after  hour,  and  producing  one  meta- 
physical aiguiment  after  another,  till  he  had  written  a  long  ela- 
borate work,  more  than  a  thousand  octavo  pages,  to  show  the 
practicability  of  indefinitely  improving  the  world,  by  making 
men  totally  disinterested  and  entirely  reasonable ;  to  banish  aU 
evil  and  misery  &om  his  feUow-creatures,  by  resting  everything 
on  their  sense  of  justice,  and  their  love  for  each  other— on  prin- 
ciples of  this  refined  and  sublime  nature,  to  be  universally  dif- 
fused, acknowledged,  and  acted  upon.  Assuredly  we  should 
have  supposed,  that  no  writer,  however  visionary,  could  have 
proposed  to  the  public,  as  the  conclusions  of  his  understanding, 
speculations  so  extravagant  as  these..  Yet  such  was  the  fact ; 
and  this,  though,  in  morality,  the  schools  of  the  ancient  world 
had  exhausted  the  science ;  though  the  views  and  reasonings  of 
these  schools  had  been  compared,  arranged,  and  adjusted  by  the 
moralists  and  metaphysicians  of  the  modem  world ;  and  though, 
in  political  science,  the  writings  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith 
more  particularly,  among  others,  had  appeared,  and  had  left 
little  behind  them,  in  the  main  and  more  important  subjects, 
which  required  any  further  explanation  to  intelligent  and  re- 
flecting minds.  I  have  already  warned  you  that  Mr..  Godwin 
often  produces  the  objections  that  exist  to  his  theories,  plunges 
them  immediately  into  some  metaphysical  depth,  where  they  lie 
in  a  state  of  discussion  for  two  or  three  pages,  tiU  they  are,  as 
he  seems  to  suppose,  totally  dissolved  or  changed ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  he  goes  cheerfully  and  triumphantly  on,  till  both  reader 
and  writer  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  nature  and  common 
sense.  But  after  all  hisextraordinary  powers  of  this  kind  have 
been  exhausted,  what  can  possibly  be  answered  to  such  obvious 
observations  as  are  quite  fatal  to  his  system  at  every  moment  of 
its  delivery,  and  to  all  his  idle  visions  about  property,  govern- 
ment, law,  marriage,  and  other  topics  of  his  work: — tiiat  reason 
and  disinterestedness  are  too  weak  and  imperfect  to  encounter 
the  steadiness  of  the  selfish  principle,  and  the  occasional  violence 
of  the  passions :  that  no  change  in  these  points  can'  be  rationally 
expected  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature :   that  men  must 
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therelbre  be  prbteeied  front  each  other  by  ihe  institnlaoiis  of 
t)ropert7,  criminal  justice,  and  executive  power ;  and  the  one 
sex  from  the  other^  by  the  institution  of  marriage :  that  human 
hapless,  from  the  nature  of  our  existence,  and  the  conditions 
of  our  being,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  was  never  meant 
by  their  Author  to  be  otherwise :  and  that  all  that  can  reason^ 
ably  be  attempted,  is  to  enlighten  the  rich,  and  make  them  be» 
nevolent;  to  instruct  the  poor,  and  make  them  frugal  and  in- 
dustriouB ;  and  tp  leave  every  man  to  better  his  condition,  to 
exert  his  talents,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  with  as 
little  restraint  as  the  peaee  and  order  of  society  will  possibly 
admit. 

Smith  and  Hume,  I  must  repeat,  were  perfectly  well  known 
to  Mr.  Godwin.  In  the  great  work  of  the  former,  in  the  Essays 
of  the  latter,  all  the  machinery  by  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  system  of  society  is  produced  and  maintained,  all  the 
principles  on  which  it  depends,  are  fully  explained  and  dis^ 
played ;  that  human  life  cannot  be  sustaiaed  and  accommodated 
wi&out  labour;  that  labour  will  not  be  undertaken  but  for  pur- 
poses of  self-gratification; — that  it  naturally  and  beneficially 
falls  into  various  divisions ; — ^that  industry  and  accumulation 
act  and  react  upon  each  other;— that  luxury  and  enjoyment 
could  only  be  banished  by  the  most  imjust  and  atrocious  laws, 
and  that  their  departure  would  be  marked  by  the  extinction  of 
activity,  knowledge,  and  all  the  comforts  and  even  all  the  ordi-* 
nary  virtues  of  humanity ; — that  selfishness  may  produce  excess 
pf  enjoyment,  as  may  be  seen  in  London  and  in  raris ; — that  this 
may  be  a  vice,  but  that  it  is  the  cure  of  opposite  vices,  far 
greater,  those  of  torj^or,  »id  indolence,  and  brutality ;  always 
the  fatal  vices  and  inevitable  calamitieB  which  are  witnessed  px 
the  wretched  abodes  and  debased  manners  of  savages  and  imeul- 
tivated  man ; — that  in  the  meantime  the  disint^ested  part  of 
our  nature,  the  principle  of  benevolence,  may  come  to  tiie  as- 
sistance of  society,  though  not  be  the  foundation  of  it ;  may 
modiiy  and  humanize  the  principle  of  self-interest,  though  not 
supersede  it ; — ^may  animate  tis  in  &vour  of  those  whom  noturo 
has  made  dear  to  us  by  unalterable  laws,  our  families  and  our 
friends — ^this,  in  the  first  place,  and  at  every  moment ;  may  fur- 
ther animate  us,  most  honourably  and  justly,  in  the  service  of 
the  community  and  of  our  countrp-,  and  occasionally  ev^  of  the 
whole  world  itself;  that  cases  may  even  be  supposed,  and  evea 
in  practice  occur,  where  our  "benevolent  feelings  in  favour  of 
01^  family  imd  Mends  miuit  giv6  wfty  in  favour  of  our  country  t 
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itisponible,  though  searoely  poflflible,  that  these  duties  may 
stand  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Sach  are  the  common  and 
obyioos  principles  in  politics  and  morals,  on  which  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  world,  and  the  private  and  public  happi- 
nefls  of  mankind  had  been  left  always  to  depend,  by  all  regular 
writers  from  the  earliest  times,  prior  to  Mr.  Godwin ;  and  no- 
thing, as  I  must  again  repeat,  could  so  strongly  mark  the  dis- 
jointed state  of  Europe,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  restlessness  that 
had  got  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  that  any  portion  of 
the  people  of  England  should  for  a  moment  condescend  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  his  strange  pictures,  on  the  caricatures  that  were 
thus  exhibited  to  their  admiration,  by  this  revolutionary  painter 
of  society  and  man,  by  this  new  and  presumptuous  propagator 
of  extravagance  and  folly. 

In  subs^uent  publications  Mr.  Godwin  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged the  value  of  the  **  affections  and  charities  of  private  life," 
and  declared  that  he  had  been  for  more  than  four  years  anxious 
to  modify  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work  on  Political 
Justice,  in  conformity  to  such  sentiments ;  but  that  he  saw  no 
cause  to  make  any  change  respecting  the  principle  of  justice,  or 
anything  eke  fundamental  in  the  system  there  delivered.  This 
limited  acknowledgment  of  error  was  very  well,  as  far  as  it 
went ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  it  was  no  longer  of  importance 
what  change  he  was  or  was  not  now  disposed  to  make  in  his 
political  system ;  for  Mr.  Godwin  had  met  with  an  opponent,  by 
whom  this  system  had  been  entirely  demolished. 

This  opponent  was  Mr.  Malthus,  who,  in  June,  1798,  published 
an  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  and  applied  his  theory 
not  only  to  disperse  the  dreams  of  M.  de  Oondoroet  in  France, 
but  those  of  Mr.  Godwin  in  England. 

A  word  to  explain  Mr.  Malthus*s  principle  will  be  sufficient. 

Population  had  always  been  said  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
food  that  could  be  procured:  but  this  was  to  say  nothing;  it 
was  only  to  say  that  man  could  not  live  without  eating. 

Mr.  Malthus  said  more.  He  observed  that  the  principle  of 
population  had  always  a  tendency  to  proceed  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  any  limited  space  could  possibly 
follow  it;  that  in  ^ew  countries,  indeed,  like  North  America, 
where  &esh  land  could  be  had  in  any  quantity  that  was  required, 
the  sexes  might  marry  early,  and  population  go  on  all  this  time 
at  its  natural  rate  of  increase ;  but  in  every  other  situation  of  a 
community,  this  rate  of  increase  must  at  every  moment  be 
directly  or  indirectly,  visibly  or  invisibly,^  restrained  and  kept— 
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,  back  bj  fiome  cheek  or  other ;  adding,  by  way  of  illastratiou, 

I  that  the  one  increase  (that  of  Ihe  sexes),  would  naturally  pro- 

I  ceed  in  a  geometrical,  the  other,  that  of  the  land,  necessarily  in 

I  a  sort  of  arithmetical  ratio.     This  is  the  principle ;  one  that  is 

I  a  sort  of  intuitiye  truth,  the  instant  it  is  proposed  to  the  mind. 

,  A  few  sentences  taken  out  of  different  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Mal- 

^  thus's  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  edition,  will  show  you  the 

reasoning  that  was  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Godwin. 

**  Let  us  suppose,  then,''  says  Mr.  Malthus,  '*  all  the  causes 
of  vice  «nd  misery  in  this  island  removed ;  all  men  are  equal ; 
the  necessary  labours  of  agriculture  are  shared  amicably  among 
all ;  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  is  established  upon  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  freedom ;  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  guided  by 
impartial  justice,  divides  the  produce  of  the  soil  among  all  the 
members  of  the  society  according  to  their  wants ;  with  these 
extraordinary  encouragements  to  population,  and  every  contrary 
cause,  as  we  have  supposed,  removed,  the  numbers  would  in- 
crease faster  than  in  any  society  that  has  ever  been  known. 
Suppose  them  only  doubled  in  twentj^-five  years,  a  rate  of  in- 
crease which  has  been  known  to  take  place  repeatedly  in  Ame- 
rica, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  average  produce  of 
the  soil  could  be  doubled  in  the  same  time.  But  suppose  all  the 
grazing  countries  ploughed  up,  and  the  food,  though  almost 
entirely  vegetable,  sufficient  to  support  in  health  this  doubled 
population.  Let  us  start  again,  during  the  next  period  of 
doubling,  where  is  now  the  food  to  be  found  ?  where  is  now  the 
fresh  land  to  turn  up  ?  and  what  becomes  then  of  the  picture, 
where  man  lived  in  plenty,  where  selfishness  did  not  exist, 
where  the  mind  was  to  be  delivered  from  all  anxiety  about  cor- 
poreal support,  and  free  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  thought 
which  was  congenial  to  it  ? 

^*  The  hateful  passions,  on  the  contrary,  reappear,  and  the 
mighty  law  of  self-preservation  expels  all  the  softer  emotions." 
After  showing  in  this  manner,  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Godwin 
is  at  an  end,  Mr.  Malthus  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  under  the 
circumstances  supposed,  some  institution  of  property  would  be 
established,  some  institution  of  marriage ;  inequalities  of  condi- 
tion follow,  and  all  the  supposed  objectionable  characteristics  of 
our  present  condition  reappear.  In  short,  that  a  society  con- 
stituted according  to  the  most  beautiful  form  that  imagination 
can  conceive,  with  benevolence  for  its  moving  principle,  instead 
of  self-love,  and  with  every  evil  disposition  in  all  its  members, 
corrected  by  le&aon,  and  not  forpe,  would,  from  the  regular  and 
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inevitable  laws  of  nature,  degenerate  inte  a  sodetf  i  eonttroeted 
open  a  plan  not  enentially  different  from  thatwbich  p(reTaiIi 
in  every  known  state  at  present ;  a  society  divided  into  a  dam 
of  proprietors)  and  a  class  of  labourers;  and  with  self-love  fov 
the  nudn-spring  of  the  great  machine,  and  the  usual  instincts, 
fleelings,  and  intuitions,  sense  of  dnty,  and  sense  of  religion,  to 
maintain  and  regnlate  its  movements." 

Mr.  Malthus  published  his  essay  in  June,  1798,  and  in  the 
revolutionary  state  of  the  world  at  the  time,  the  importance  of 
the  principle,  on  which  he  depended,  was  instantly  perceived ; 
and  it  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  reasonings  of  all  intdl- 
ligent  men,  on  the  affairs  of  mankind,  ever  since.  It  is  not  a 
principle  in  itself  very  agreeable  to  the  mind;  and  various  con- 
stdeiutions  have  been  produced  by  amiable  men,  under  cover  of 
which  they  might  escape  from  acknowledging  it  to  be  true,  but 
with  no  success ;  the  law  of  over-production  seems  to  be  every* 
where  the  law,  through  all  parts  of  creation,  by  which  the  per- 
manent existence  of  every  Hving  thing  is  secured.  Each  may 
thus  be  made  the  food  of  the  ot^er,  and  the  quantity  of  sentient 
happiness  immeasurably  increased  bevond  what  it  could  be  on 
any  other  system ;  and  Mr.  Malthus  nnds  in  this  law,  as  others 
may  find,  a  philosophic  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
necessity  with  whidi  the  duty  of  chastily  is  so  strictly,  so 
earnestly,  and  so  repeatedly  insisted  upon  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  works  of  Arthur  Young,  and  more 
particularly  in  Mr.  Townshend's  ''Journey  through  Spain,"  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Malthus  clearly  appears ;  but  neither  did  these 
writers  so  state  it,  as  to  show  its  importance,  and  excite  public 
attention :  nor  could  public  attention  have  been  excited,  when 
society  was  not  as  yet  disturbed ;  but  it  was  instantly  excited 
by  any  profound  speculation,  like  this,  when  every  mind  was 
agitated,  appalled,  or  electrified,  by  the  tremendous  event  of  the 
Eevolution  in  France ;  by  the  unpopularity  of  old  opinions ; 
by  the  success  of  new ;  by  a  field  being  thrown  open  for  every 
dreaming  philosopher,  or  shallow  demagogue,  to  produce  his  visions 
of  perfectibility,  and  his  ideal  repuUics.  Sudi  expmments  of 
daring  or  mistaken  men  upon  the  brute  selfishness,  the  natural 
ignorance,  or  the  sanguine  folly  of  mankind,  are  now>  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  at  an  end. 

The  times  have  been  very  revolutionapy,  at  least  oftsn  very 
perilous  and  trying,  since  Mr.  Malthus  first  wrote.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle  that  existed  between  the  old  opinions  and 
the  ti»w,  the  great  natieoa  of  JBurope  have  been  so,  exhausted. 
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that  tbey  remain  exhausted  fitiU.  gtatomien  are  ilbl^ed  to 
9ean}h  into  the  remotest  elements  of  the  exigence  and  prosperity 
of  the  qommunities  over  which  they  preside.  The  hook  of  Mr. 
Malthus  has  got  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for  manlund  that  thin  should  be  tbe  case. 
The  great  cause  of  the  improvement  Qf  the  condition  ^f  our 
fellow-ereatares  may  now  be  ponducted,  I  must  again  say,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  on  rational  principles,  and  with  some  chance  of 
success;  and  above  all,  when  the  times  become  more  serious, 
and  great  alterations  are  meditsjted  or  approaching,  the  influence 
of  tbj^i  work  may  be,  it  may  sturdy  be  ei3^>ected,  dlstifl^y  felt 
by  those  who  engage  in  revolutions ;  of  such  men  many  may 
be  actuated  by  motives  tbem<>atmlfi^h,  ferocious,  and  detestable, 
but  the  majority  have  been,  m^  wiil  pwbably  always  be,  peratms 
of  warpd  and  sanguis^  minds,  and  otH^  of  great  hms^oSmce, 

£ooks  Uke  Mr.  Godwin's  (and  I  have  tiberefore  called  your 
attention  to  his  work,  merely  as  a  speqim^  of  all  other  revo. 
lutienary  works  and  reasonings)  have  a  fsjtal  tendency  to  ani- 
mate and  eauispQcate  men  of  sanguine  and  benevolent  minds, 
with  f^lse  ideas  of  the  perfeotibiUHy  of  human  nature,  and  er« 
roneous  estimates  of  the  evi]^  they  see  existing ;  thoy  ,etaajte  in 
them  a  hasty,  unreasonaUe  impaj^enoe  and  soera  for  the  more 
humUa  and  unassuming  principles  upon  which  those  who  woiUd 
moliorate  the  condition  of  th^ir  feUow-ereatjures  mmt  proeeed ; 
they  prepare  the  way  for  thfC  appeanuw^  and  suo<iess  of  daring 
and  bad  men;  of  revolutionists  of  the  worst  description;  «nd 
while  they  profess  to  further  the  great  ca^ose  of  liberty^  and  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  th^  brui^  into  suspidiim  and  eontempt 
some  of  the  noblest  and  best  virtues  oi  the  human  character; 
tliey  make  patriotism  iwkiss,  ^  benevolence  ridiculous. 


LECTURE   XXXVII. 

FALL  OF  THE  OIEONDISTS. 

J  HA.V9  detained*  you  some  time,  (qt  the  rodson?  I  have  men* 
tioned;  with  what  was  passing  in  England.  Ym  might  b^  r«^ 
ferred  in  like  manner  to  (Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  but 
you  must  already  have  iicquired  some  general  imfo^ssion  (it  can 
never,  a^  you  lived  not  at  the  tiima,  be  more  than  a  faint  md 
Inadequate  ono)  of  the  ntuatft^n  ^f  the  worl4  at  this  particular 
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period ;  and  we  mtut  now  tnm  to  France.  We  mnst  turn  to 
the  darkest  page  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  hnmati 
species.  What  we  hare  to  consider,  is  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  The  very  sound  is  a  sound  of 
fear  to  this  hour.   Whatmust  it  have  been  to  those  who  suffered! 

Obserre  what  we  are  supposed  already  to  haye  seen  and  known 
of  the  Jacobins.  With  Danton  at  their  head,  their  first  great 
leader,  they  have  perpetrated  the  massacres  of  September. 
Afterwards  you  have  seen  them  bring  to  trial  and  execute  the 
king.  You  are  next  to  see  them  attack  and  destroy  the  Giron- 
dists,  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture.  Of  these  Girondists, 
I  have  already  spoken.  I  have  already  offered  you  my  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  these  very  distinguished  men ;  but  now  that 
you  are  to  behold  them  perish,  I  must  request  you  to  consider 
their  nature  and  character  once  more.  There  are,  perhaps,  none, 
that  from  their  merits  and  their  faults,  have  created  greater 
interest  among  the  friends  of  freedom. 

There  are  three  different  points  of  view,  in  which  they  may- 
be placed.  You  may  think,  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  they  were 
men  of  furious  ambition,  unrestrained  by  principle,  desperate, 
bad  men,  whom  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  indeed  not 
possible,  to  distinguish  from  the  Jacobins ;  as  even  worse  than 
the  Jacobins,  fit>m  their  superior  intelligence.  On  this  suppo- 
sition, we  can  have  little  to  say  to  them.  We  can  read  their 
history  and  their  fall,  look  upon  it  as  of  course,  and  well  de- 
served, and  pass  on.  Again,  we  may  consider  them,  as  I  have 
done,  as  not  without  principle ;  as  faulty  in  the  same  way  with 
their  predecessors  the  Constitutionalists,  but  to  a  £Eff  greats 
extent,  to  a  very  criminal  extent,  and  with  still  more  important 
•onsequences.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  may  consider  them,  much 
as  they  considered  themselves ;  as  men  of  the  highest  patriotism 
and  exalted  virtue ;  and  as  chiefly  unfortunate,  in  having  to  do 
with  ruffians  and  men  of  blood,  who,  on  account  of  their  virtues, 
hated  and  resolved  to  destroy  them. 

Now,  I  know  not  whether  in  any  way  their  example  can  be 
made  more  instructive  than  in  this  last ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  consider  them  not  a  Uttle  in  the  light  in  which  they 
would  themselves  have  chosen  to  be  viewed.  The  better  to  do 
this,  I  shall  in  this  lecture  quote  largely  from  their  writings 
and  speeches.  And  while  so  doing,  you  are  for  the  present  to 
listen  and  catch  the  edification  that,  as  I  conceive,  may  be  found 
by  any  reflecting  mind ;  the  edification,  I  mean,  to  be  derived 
from  the  lesson  here  held  up  to  men  of  sanguine  temperament 
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who  engage  in  public  concerns,  and  are  not  scrupulous  about 
their  means.  You  will  see,  upon  their  own  showing,  how  men 
of  this  kind  become  the  victims  of  those,  more  lawless  than 
themselYes,  whom  they  had  employed.  The  lessons  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  as  I  haye  often  mentioned  to  you,  are  of 
different  kinds :  on  the  present  occasion  the  lesson  is  addressed 
to  the  popular  party.  ^ 

But  I  shall  first  mention  to  you  the  books  where  our  present 
subject,  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  may  be  best' found. 

The  main  facts  may  be  described  in  a  very  few  words ;  and 
these  facts  you  can,  for  the  present,  keep  in  mind,  until  you 
can  consider  them  more  regularly  hereafter.  You  will  then,  for 
the  present,  I  say,  understand  tiiat  the  Girondists  (to  sum  up 
their  history  in  a  few  words,  and  as  they  would  themselves  de- 
scribe it),  though  they  were  heart  and  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  the  10th  of  August,  shrunk  from  the  massacres  of  September, 
and  endeavoured  to  punish  the  chief  contrivers  of  these  horrors; 
that  they  therefore  became  the  personal  foes  of  the  Jacobins ; 
that  they  afterwards  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  Louis  XYI.; 
that  they  laboured  to  restore  law  and  order;  that  they  attempted 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  revolutionary  tribunals  of  the 
Jacobins,  by  a  commission  of  their  own,  the  Commission  of 
Twelve,  as  it  was  called ;  that  they  also  endeavoured  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  Convention,  by  a  guard  brought  up  from  all 
the  departments ;  that  all  these  measures  made  their  enemies, 
Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  more  and  more  popular  in  Paris, 
and  enabled  these  demagogues  to  engage  the  mobs,  and  the  mi- 
litary power  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  work  of  their  destruction; 
that  tlus  destruction  was  soon  effected.  A  plan  was  formed  to 
seize,  and  probably  massacre  them,  while  sitting  in  the  Con- 
vention  on  the  lOtk  of  March.  The  Girondists  had  notice  of 
what  was  intended,  and  absented  themselves.  But  they  were 
more  regularly  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  Ist  of  May 
and  2nd  of  June  ;  taken  out  of  the  Convention,  proscribed  by  a 
decree,  and  put  under  an  arrest  to  the  number  of  twenty-two, 
until  Ihey  could  be  conveniently  executed ;  the  rest  flying  into 
the  interior,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  raise  the  departments 
in  tiieir  fiftvour. 

Such  is  in  a  few  words  the  history  of  the  fiEdl  of  the  Giron- 
dists. When  they  had  acquired  power  by  the  10th  of  August, 
they  could  not  introduce  that  order  and  law  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  it ;  their  republic,  or  their  intended  new 
dyna^,  was  taken  from  them. 
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I  will  now  mention  the  bo^  where  j<m  wiU  find  tiie  £buH» 
properly  detailed. 

Ton  will  naturally  torn  in  the  first  place  to  the  work  of 
Thiers ;  bnt  his  fourth  volume  is  not  written  with  his  usual 
success :  it  does  not  offer  the  same  perspicuous  narrative,  parti« 
cularly  with  respect  to  the  GinmdistSi  ihaJt  is  found  in  his  former 
volumes :  his  observations  are  often  important,  but  I  thought 
the  whole  somewhat  fatiguing  to  read,  and  perplexing,  as  I 
went  along,  to  comprehend.  You  must  judge  for  youzselves. 
I  consider  it  as  far  too  favourable  to  the  Girondists. 

There  is  an  account  of  these  transactions,  and  one  lees  favour^ 
able,  in  the  Abb^  MontgaillanL 

There  is  a  full  and  very  un&vourable  account  giv^  by  the 
historians,  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  These  writers  resolve 
the  whole  of  these  dreadful  eontentions  between  the  Giiondiste 
and  Jacobins  into  a  struggle  for  power. 

The  Historical  Sketches,  by  Dulaure,  is  a  work  that  now  be- 
comes well  worth  reading.  He  was  himself  proscribed,  and 
numbered  at  last  among  the  GiiondiBte,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
what  passed,  and  he  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  scenes  that  took 
place  in  the  Convention. 

There  is  an  account  by  Tonlongeon,  which  k,  as  ns\ial,  of  a 
calm  and  neutral  nature,  after  the  manner  of  regular  history, 
and  interspersed  with  sensible  remarks* 

The  shortest  and  most  able  account  is  by  ICignet;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  far  too  favourable  to  the  Girondists,  You  willy  of 
course,  read  his  sixth  and  seventh  books.  The  historian  in  these 
books  gives  the  detail ;  the  main  facts  are  in  every  writer  the 
same;  and  his  summary  of  the  whole  is  the  following:  '*  So 
fell  the  party  of  the  Giroi^de ;  a  party  illustrious  by  its  great 
talents  and  its  daring  efforts ;  a  party  which  did  honour  to  the 
infant  republic  by  its  horror  of  blood,  its  hatred  of  crime,  the 
disgust  it  felt  at  anarchy,  its  love  of  order,  of  justice,  and  of 
Kberty.'*  A  noble  panegyric,  littie  deserved,  however,  by  the 
Girondists,  until  after  the  10th  of  August,  when  it  was  too  late, 
if  even  then  deserved,  which  it  c^tainly  was  not  to  the  ext^it 
here  stated. 

The  panegyric  of  the  historian  will  be,  however,  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  panegyrics,  if  thesei  be  thought  sufficient, 
which  the  Girondists  continually  pronounced  upon  tiiemsalves. 
And  after  you  have  well  considered  the  &cts  ef  the  history  from 
the  opening  of  the  Legii^tive  Assembly  to  tiie  execution  of  tiio 
king,  so  as  to  prevent  your  being  deceived  by  the  eloquei^t  effi;t« 
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Blons  of  mi^  'who  take  for  granted  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  their  own  case,  and  who  have  the  advantage  of  continually 
contrasting  themselves  with  their  enemies  the  Jacobins,  then 
the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  of  mankind ;  after  so  preparing 
yourselves, '  you  may  turn,  and  to  minds  so  prepared,  I  know 
nothing  more  instructive  than  to  turn,  to  tiie  memoirs  and 
writings  that  we  have  received  from  the  Girondists  themselves, 
and  again  to  their  speeches  in  the  Convention.  We  shall  thus, 
jss  I  have  proposed  to  do,  see  them  not  a  little  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  would  have  themselves  have  chosen  to  be 
presented ;  and  after  having  before  mentioned  the  general  histo- 
ries, I  shall  now  proceed  to  allude  to  works  of  tibis  particular 
nature. 

There  was  an  address  pul^liahed  by  Brissot  to  his  constituents, 
which  is  now  valuable,  as  on  animated  and  able  description  of 
the  Jacobins  and  Anarchists,  that  overthrew  Brissot  and  hia 
&iend ;  that  is,  overthrow  the  Girondists.  It  is  valuable  on  this 
account ;  and  again,  on  another ;  for  in  several  places  it  con* 
firms,  undesignedly,  the  unfavourable  opinion  -which  I  think 
ought  to  be  entertained  of  the  Girondists,  such  as  I  have  offered 
to  your  consideration,  in  a  former  lecture.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Burke's  son,  and  a  spirited  and  powerful  preface, 
after  his  manner,  furnished  by  Mr.  Burke  himself,  which  now 
appears  in  his  works,  and  in  which  he  exhibits  the  crimes  of  the 
Girondists,  and  the  culpable  conduct  of  Boland.  Both  the  pre- 
&ce  and  translation  are  intended  for  the  English  pubHc. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  your  attention  tiie  Memoirs  of 
Barbarous  and  Mt  Boland;  to  the  latter  I  shall  again  immediately 
refer.  But  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  work,  with  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject,  is  the  Memoirs  of  Buzot ;  to  these 
Memoirs  is  prefixed  by  Gaudet  (their  editor)  a  sort  of  disserta- 
tion, '*  Becherches  distingu^s  sur  les  Girondins,"  whidi  you 
must  by  all  means  read,  for  it  is  the  best  account  of  their  rise- 
and  fall,  to  which  I  can  refer  you.  You  can  th^i  look  at  the 
account  given  by  Buzot  himsell^  and  afterwards  you  should  by 
all  means  turn  to  the  different  pieces  given  in  the  notes ;  lastiy, 
to  I  have  mentioned,  to  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  the 
*  better  to  appreciate  the  situation  and  the  talents  of  these  cele. 
brated  men.  It  is  chiefiy  from  these  Memoirs  of  Buzot,  that 
Walter  Scott  has  drawn  his  account  of  the  Girondists  in  his 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Life  of  Buonaparte.  And  I  may  now  men- 
tion that  this  account  by  Walter  Scott,  seems  to  me  extremely 
well  4one  I  and  will  enable  you,  iu  a  short  time,  to  und^rstahd 
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the  Bubjeety  and  to  benefit  by  the  more  regalar  consideration  of 
it,  which  I  have  just  recommended. 

It  is  in  these  works  of  the  Girondists  themselres,  that  such 
delusions  and  faults,  as  should  be  avoided  bj  men  animated 
often  with  the  most  generous  feelings,  may  be  seen  in  their 
more  striking  point  of  view.  I  shall  allude  to  a  few  passages  of 
this  nature.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  thus  misuse  your  time ; 
no  object  of  ambition  can  be,  to  me,  more  attractive,  as  I  must 
for  ever  repeat,  than  to  impart,  if  possible,  the  slightest  hint  of 
instruction  to  those  who  may  be  destined  hereafter  to  be  the 
patriots  of  their  country,  who  are,  in  truth,  the  noblest  of  their 
kind,  those  who  are  elevated  with  a  love  of  freedom,  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  happiness  of  others. 

Observe,  then,  as  I  continue  to  read  to  you,  all  through  the 
remainder  of  this  lecture,  observe  the  virtuous  principles  with 
which  these  Girondists  suppose  themselves  animated ;  observe 
their  disappointments,  their  lamentations  over  the  faults  of  the 
people,  their  invectives  against  the  crimes  of  their  opponents ; 
and  then  remember  their  own  piior  history;  the  manner  in 
which  they  pandered  to  the  furious  passions  of  that  people ;  the 
faults  they  themselves  committed,  the  daring  and  bloody  means, 
the  insurrections  to  which  they  Uiemselves  had  recourse,  to  ac- 
complish their  own  political  ends ;  to  establish  what  they  called 
liberty. 

We  will  first  allude  to  M*.  Boland.  "  On  a  throne  to-day,  in 
chains  to-morrow."  Such  is  the  motto  which  she  prefixed  to 
her  account  of  her  first  imprisonment  ^'  On  a  throne  to-day,  and 
in  chains  to-morrow."  "  Such,"  she  says,  **  is  the  fate  of  virtue 
in  times  of  revolution.  After  the  first  movements  of  a  people 
wearied  out  by  the  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
the  men  of  wisdom  (who  have  enlightened  them  on  the  subject 
of  their  rights,  who  have  aided  them  in  the  recovery  of  them), 
are  called  into  place ;  there  they  cannot,  however,  long  remain ; 
for  the  men  of  ambition,  ardent  to  profit  by  circumstances,  soon 
succeed  in  their  wish,  by  flattering  the  people  to  lead  them 
astray,  and  indispose  them  to  their  true  defenders,  that  they  may 
themselves  become  persons  of  power  and  consideration.  And 
this  has  been  the  course  of  things,  more  particularly,  since  the 
10th  of  August." 

Such  was  the  observation  of  M*.  Eoland,  taught  by  her  own 
melancholy  experience.  Let  this  then  be  remembered  in  time 
by  those  who  would  benefit  their  country,  that  though  they  may 
be  themselves  mm  of  virtue,  there  are  those  behind  them  wh6 
are  not. 
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You  will  read  on ;  and  you  will,  at  last,  see  that  an  order 
comes  from  the  Reyolutionary  Committee  to  arrest  her  husband. 
I^othing  can  be  so  animated  or  so  striking,  as  her  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  flew  to  the  hidl  of  the  Assembly,  to 
obtain  a  hearing, — ^to  obtain  justice ;  the  delays,  the  difficidties 
she  met  with ;  the  noise,  the  confusion,  the  scene  that  she  ob- 
served, was  going  on,  whenever  the  door  happened  to  open ; 
at  last  she  got  a  sight  of  Yergniaud.  '^  In  the  present  stat^  of 
Ihe  Assembly,"  he  cried,  **  I  cannot  flatter  you,  and  thtre  is  no 
hope  for  you ;  if  admitted  to  the  bar,  as  a  woman,  you  might 
experience  a  little  favour,  but  as  to  the  power  of  doing  good,  it 
is  all  over  with  the  Convention  now."  The  narrative  continues, 
and  continues  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  to  paint  her  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  what  yet  remained  of  liberty  and  right ;  her  suf- 
ferings, and  her  disappointments ;  the  disgraceful,  but  memorable 
scenes,  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  8he  is  at  last  thrown 
into  prison  herself;  she  describes  her  situation,  her  prison,  her 
thoughts ;  she  remains  in  this  situation  some  little  time.  *'  At 
last,"  she  says,  "  I  waited  with  impatience  to  hear  the  heavy 
bars  of  the  door  drawn,  that  I  might  ask  for  the  journal.  I 
read  it ;  and  I  read  the  decree  for  arresting  the  twenty-two  de- 
puties (the  Girondists) ; — the  paper  dropped,"  she  says,  "  from 
my  hands,  and  I  cried,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  *  My  country  is  lost!* 
While  I  continued  alone,"  she  says,  **or  nearly  so,  proud,  yet 
tranquil  under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  I  could  still  form  vows, 
I  could  still  cherish  hopes  for  the  defenders  of  liberty ;  but  error 
and  crime  have  now  the  ascendant ;  the  national  representation 
is  violated,  its  unity  broken ;  whatever  was  in  its  bosom  distin* 
guished  for  probity,  character,  and  talents,  is  now  proscribed. 
The  commune  of  Paris  lords  it  over  the  legislative  body;  Paris 
is  lost ;  the  flames  of  civil  war  are  lighted ;  the  enemy  will 
profit  by  our  dissensions ;  for  the  north  of  France,  liberty  will 
be  no  more ;  and  the  whole  republic  will  be  rent  and  abandoned 
to  the  most  Mghtful  disorder.  Sublime  illusions,  generous  sa- 
crifices, 0  hope,  happiness,  my  country,  adieu !  adieu !  In  the 
first  expansion  of  my  youthful  heart,  at  twelve  years  old,  I 
wept  that  I  was  not  bom  a  Spartan  or  a  Eoman.  I  thought  I 
saw,  in  the  Prench  Bevolution,  the  unhoped-for  application  of 
all  the  principles  on  which  I  had  seemed  to  live.  Liberty,  I 
said  to  myself,  has  two  sources : — good  morals,  and  then  we 
have  wise  laws ;  enlightened  minds,  and  we  are  then  led  on  to 
both,  to  morals  and  wise  laws,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  com» 
mon  rights.    My  soul  (I  said)  shall  be  no  more  desolated  by  thd 
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ipeetade  of  the  debaflement  of  hmnaiQity.  ICaakind  Bhall  be 
amelioiated  in  th«ir  condition;  and  the  happiness  <^ all ahall  be 
the  base  and  pledge  of  the  happiness  ^  each  individual.  Sril- 
liant  chimeras !  seducfions  that  lutve  so  charmed  me !  you  are 
Taniahed^x—yBnished  all,  before  the  frightful  corruptions  of  an 
immense  city ; — ^but  I  disdain  to  live ;  your  loss  has  made  life 
hateful  to  me,  and  I  wiah  but  tor  the  last  sufferings  that  await 
me  from  these  guilty  wretches.  Why  tarry  you,  ye  anarchists 
and  brigands  ?  Ton  proscribe  virtue ;  shed  then  the  blood  of 
those  who  profess  it ;  shed  their  blood,  and  it  shall  make  the 
earth  upon  which  it  frdls,  ravenous ;  it  shallmake  it  open  under 
your  feet." 

It  will  not  be  possible,  I  liiink,  for  any  of  you  to  cast  youz 
eyes  over  the  writings  of  Madame  Boland,  however  slightly^ 
without  being  sufficiently  struck,  to  induce  you  to  turn  and  read 
them  thronghout.  The  great  moral  of  tiie  whole  is,  no  doubt, 
the  care  and  caution  with  whidi  eaiiy  reformers  should  proceed ; 
that  real  patriotism  and  prudence  are  inseparable :  but  when 
this  moral  has  been  well  digested,  and  made  a  part  of  our  nature^ 
then  the  writings  of  Madame  Roland  can  only  benefit  and  not 
mislead;  can  only  animate  us  to  those  tasks  of  patriotism,  which 
our  calmer  meditation  has  enabled  us  better  to  understand. 

**  Grand  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty,''  says  Mr.  Burke,  in 
one  of  his  many  beautiful  paragraphs,  **  I  am  sure,  I  do  not 
despise ;  tiiey  warm  the  heart,  they  enlarge  and  liberalize  our 
minds,  they  animate  our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict.  Old  as  I 
am,  I  read  the  fine  raptures  of  Luoan  and  Comdille  with  pleasuie." 
He  had  before  said,  *'  But  what  is  liberty  williout  wisdcHai,  and 
without  virtue  ?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils ;  for  it  is 
folly,  vice,  and  madness,  without  tuition  or  restraint/' 

go  thought  the  statesman  and  philosopher,  while  sitting  in  his 
closet,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1790.  The  Bevolutian  roll9 
on ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  what  are  the  thoughts  of  Madame 
Eoland,  waiting  in  her  dungeon  for  the  axe  of  the  executioner  ? 
You  have  heard  them  already;  but  hear  more. 

''A  friend  to  liberty,"  she  says,  <' on  which  reflection  had 
taught  me  to  set  a  just  value,  I  beheld  the  Bevolution  with  de- 
light,  persuaded  that  it  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  the  arbi^ 
trary  power,  which  I  detested,  and  to  &e  abuses,  which  I  had 
so  o&en  lamented,  when  reflecting,  with  pity,  on  the  frite  of  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind.  I  know,  that  in  revolutions,  law,  as 
well  as  justice,  is  often  forgotten ;  and  the  proof  ia,  that  I  am 
here,    I  owe  my  trial  to  nothing  but  the  prejudices  and  violent 
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animodties  wliich  arise  in  times  of  great  agitation  s^inst  those 
-who  hare  been  placed  in  conspicuous  situations,  or  are  known 
to  possess  any  enei^  or  spirit.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
perish  in  my  turn.  But  wh^i  innocence  thus  walks  to  the  scaf- 
fold, every  step  is  an  advance  to  glory«  May  I  be  the  last  victim 
sacrificed  to  the  furious  spirit  of  party !  I  shall  quit  with  joy 
this  unfortunate  earth,  which  swallows  up  the  friends  of  virtue,, 
and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  just.  Truth  !  friendship !  my  coun^ 
try !  objects  that  are  so  sacred,  sentiments  that  are  so  dear  to* 
my  heart,  receive  my  last  sacrifice.  It  is  to  you  that  I  have 
dedicated  my  life, — it  is  from  you  that  I  derive  pleasure  and 
glory  in  my  death.  Just  Heaven !  enlighten  this  unfortunate 
people,  for  whom  I  desired  liberty.  Liberty !  it  is  for  the  wise 
people  that  cherish  humanity/  practise  justice,  despise  their  flat- 
terers, know  their  true  friends,  and  respect  the  truth.  Till  yon 
are  a  people  like  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  it'  is  in  vain  you  will 
talk  of  liberty ;  you  will  have  only  licentiousness,  of  which  yon 
will  each  fall  the  victim  in  your  turn ;  you  will  ask  for  bread, 
and  dead  bodies  will  be  given  you ;  and  you  will  finish  by  beings 
slaves."  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  M*.  Eoland.  She  had 
fhmished  herself  with  poison  against  the  last  extremity ;  bat» 
afterwards,  thought  it  a  duty  she  owed  her  country  and  liberty, 
to  die  on  the  scafifbld. 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, you  will  easily  see  in  "Waitw  Scott,  and  best  see  in  the 
memoirs  of  Buzot,  as  published  by  Guadet,  in  his  preliminary 
accounts  of  the  party  (Eecherches,  &c.)  But  at  every  turn  of 
the  contest  between  them  and  the  Jacobins,  you  will  find  the 
speeches  in  the  Convention  worth  your  attention. 

After  looking^  at  the  memoirs  which  I  have  recommended, 
observe  the  speeches  of  Vergniaud,  Bobespierre,  and  Guadet. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had  proceeded  so  far,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  lOtii  of  March,  the  Girondists,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned,  were  to  have  been  seized  and  massacred ;  they 
had,  however,  timely  notice,  and  absented  themselves.  On  the 
13th,  Yergniaud  appeared  in  his  place.  But  a  great  leader  of 
the  Eevolution  like  this,  who  had  expected  that  a  republic  was 
to  follow  the  bloody  measures  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  who 
afterwards  had  seen  the  life  of  the  king  sacrificed  to  the  same 
object,  with  what  feelings  of  affliction  and  disappointment  must 
he  have  found  himself  obliged  to  express  himself  in  the  following 
manner ! 

**  Such  ^s  the  nature/'  said  he^ ''  of  the  movement  that  huiriet 
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us  along,  that  for  aome  tune  past  it  has  heon  no  longer  possible 
to  speak  of  respect  for  the  kws,  for  hamanity,  for  justice,  for 
those  rights  of  man,  which  it  has  cost  us  four  years  of  combat  to 
obtain ;  no  one  can  speak  of  these  things  now,  not  without  pre- 
paring for  himself  the  appellation  of  at  least  an  intriguer,  more 
often  of  an  aristocrat,  and  a  counter-revolutionist :  on  the  con- 
trary, to  excite  men  to  murder,  or  to  pillage,  is  a  perfectly  sure 
method  of  obtaining  from  those  who  have  got  possession  of  the 
public  opinion,  the  palm  of  civism,  and  the  glorious  title  of  pa- 
triot :  BO  that  the  whole  people  are  now  sunk  and  divided  into 
two  great  classes ;  one  of  which,  delirious  from  the  excess  of  ex- 
citement  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  now  labours  only,  day  by 
day,  for  its  own  destruction ;  while  the  other,  stupified  and  in- 
sensate, drags  on  a  wretched  existence,  in  agonies  of  terror, 
agonies  which  are  to  know  no  end. 

*'  The  measures  of  the  Convention,  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
censure,"  said  Yergniaud,  "  have  been  indulgent ;  and  we  have 
gone  on  from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and  from  amnesties  to  crimes, 
till  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens  have,  at  last,  reached  the 
point  of  confoimding  the  insurrections  of  sedition  with  the  grand 
insurrection  of  liberty ;  to  regard  the  outrages  of  brigands  as  the 
explosions  of  minds  of  energy,  and  brigandfi^e  itself  as  the  mea- 
sures of  public  safety.  A  strange  system  indeed,  this  system  of 
liberty  which  we  have  now  seen  developed  I  According  to  this 
system,  we  say,  '  You  are  free ;  but  think  as  we  do,  upon  this 
or  that  question  of  political  economy,  or  we  denounce  you  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.  You  are  free ;  but  bow  down  before 
the  idol  which  we  have  set  up,  or  we  denounce  you  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people.  You  are  free;  but  associate  yourselves  to 
us,  and  join  us  in  persecuting  the  men,  whose  integrity,  and 
whose  enlightened  minds  we  fear,  or  we  will  designate  you  by 
ridiculous  denominations,  and  we  will  denounce  you  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people.'  And  it  is  thus,  citizens,  that  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  aflprehend,  that  the  Revolution  will,  like  Saturn, 
devour,  successively,  all  its  children,  and  at  last  engender  des- 
potism, with  all  the  calamities  by  which  it  is  accompanied." 

The  orator  then  went  on  to  give  very  just  representations  of 
all  that  had  passed,  and  was  passing,  at  Paris ;  but  instead  of 
waging  war,  open  war,  against  the  Jacobins,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  by  name ;  ho  talked  only  in  an  idle  and  vague  manner  of 
aristocrats  and  the  enemies  of  the  country.  **  And  you,  unfor- 
tunate people,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  **  are  you  stiU  to  be  the 
dupe  of  these  hypocrites,  who  rather  wish  to  obtain  your  ap- 
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plauses,  than  to  merit  them ;  and  to  catch  your  favour  hy  flat- 
tering your  passions,  than  by  rendering  you  a  single  service  ? 
Can  you  never  be  able  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  courage  of  the 
citizen,  who,  in  a  free  state,  however  he  may  refer  all  her  glory 
to  you,  yet  dares  to  resist  you,  when  they  are  misleading  you ; 
and  can  even  brave  your  very  rage,  the  better  to  ensure  your 
happiness?  The  royalists  have  endeavoured  to  oppress  you, 
under  the  word  '  constitution ;'  the  anarchists,  to  deceive  you, 
by  their  abuse  of  the  word  '  sovereignty  ;*  they  have  gone  near  to 
overthrow  the  republic,  by  making  every  section  believe,  that 
the  sovereignty  resides  in  its  bosom:  and  now  we  have  the 
counter-revolutionists  deceiving  you  under  the  names  of  equality 
and  liberty.  The  equality  they  present  you,  is  under  the  em- 
blem of  two  tigers  that  destroy  each  other :  see  now  an  emblem 
more  consoling,  that  of  two  brothers,  who  embrace  each  other. 
The  equality  they  would  wish  you  to  adopt,  is  the  child  of  hatred 
and  jealousy,  and  is  ever  armed  with  poniards ;  true  equality, 
the  child  of  nature,  instead  of  dividing,  unites  men  by  the  bonds 
of  an  universal  fraternity ;  it  is  that,  which  can  alone  constitute 
your  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Liberty !  these 
are  monsters  that  strangle  it;  and  instead  of  liberty,  offer  only 
to  your  wild  worship,  licentiousness ;  licentiousness,  which,  like 
all  other  false  gods,  has  its  druids,  who  would  nourish  it  with 
human  victims.  May  these  priests  of  cruelty  undergo  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors !  may  eternal  infamy  rest  upon  and  seal 
down,  the  dishonoured  stone  that  is  laid  upon  their  ashes  !  And 
you,  my  colleagues,  the  moment  is  come,  when  you  must  choose 
between  the  energy  that  would  save  you,  and  the  feebleness 
which  is  the  destruction  of  all  government  whatever ;  between 
the  laws  and  anarchy,  between  the  republic  and  tyranny, 

"  Citizens,  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  We  may 
overthrow  empires  by  our  victories ;  but  we  can  make  no  revo- 
lutions among  the  people,  but  by  the  spectacle  of  our  prosperity. 
We  wish  to  overthrow  thrones ;  let  us  prove  that  we  can  be 
happy  with  our  republic.  K  our  principles  propagate  them- 
selves so  slowly  among  foreign  nations,  is  it  not  because  the 
splendour  of  those  principles  is  obscured  by  the  sophisms  of 
anarchy,  by  the  movements  of  disorder,  above  all,  by  the  dark 
coverings  of  mourning  and  of  blood  ?  Suppose  you,  when  the 
nations  first  prostrated  themselves  before  the  sun,  to  call  him 
the  father  of  the  world ;  suppose  you,  that  he  was  wrapped  iii 
clouds,  the  harbingers  of  tempests  and  destruction  ?  No,  assu- 
redly no;  brilliant  in  his  glory,  he  was  advancing  through  the 
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immensity  <^  space,  and  cjifftising  oyer  the  nniyerse  fertility  and 
light" 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  me  tbos  to  produce  scattered  paragraphs 
from  the  speeeh  of  a  great  orator  like  this,  nor  thus  to  present 
to  Ton,  in  a  mutilated  manner,  the  great  truths  he  was  deli- 
rermg,  the  striking  confessions  he  was  making  in  the  publio 
assembly  of  his  country ;  but  I  have  no  resource :  I  wave  for  a 
moment  the  texture  before  your  eyes ;  you  may  catch  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  tints,  and  must  examine  it  for  yourselyes  hereafter. 

As  you  read  the  debates  (you  will  easily  run  them  oyer,  and 
fix  up<m  the  passages  that  are  important),  you  will  soon  per- 
ceiye  the  importcmce  of  the  yehemence  of  Danibn,  and  the 
watch^  unceasing  malignity  and  plausible  eloquence  of  Bobes- 
piene.  Y^rgniaud  and  the  Gircmdists,  who  saw  the  bloody 
demagogue  in  the  one,  and  theunpitying  inquisitor  in  the  other, 
were  compelled  to  listen  to  their  inyectiyes,  their  sarcasms,  and 
their  public  accusations ;  and,  what  was  still  more  galling,  to 
perceiye  their  superior  influence  with  the  tribunes  and  mobs  of 
Parii^  with  those  lower  orders,  whom  they  had  themsdyes  so 
contributed  to  raise  into  political  importance,  whom  they  had 
themselyes  ccmyerted  into  the  means  of  irritating,  degrading, 
and;  at  last,  dethroning  their  unhappy  soyereign,  and  of  erecting 
that  republic,  which  they  now  saw  was  to  be  torn  from  them  by 
these  more  &youred  rulers  of  the  people ;  rulers  whom,  as  &ur 
as  they  were  themselyes  men  of  talents,  they  despised ;  as  far 
as  they  were  themselyes  patriots,  they  dreaded ;  as  far  as  they 
were  themselyes  men  of  yirtue,  they  abhorred.  "  I  ask  you  all,'* 
said  Banton^  in  one  of  these  stormy  sittings  of  the  Assembly, 
turning  now  to  his  own  party  on  the  left,  now  to  the  Girondists 
on  the  right,  **  I  call  upon  you  all  to  say,  was  it  any  sentiment; 
of  terror,  any  jealousy  of  royalty,  that  made  you  proscribe  the 
tyrant  ? — ^No,  no.  If  then,  it  was  the  deep  sense  of  your  duties 
that  made  you  sentence  him  to  death ;  if  you  haye  thus  thought 
that  you  were  rescuing  the  people  from  destruction,  and  doing 
that  which  the  nation  had  a  right  to  expect  from  its  delegates, 
rally,  all  you  who  haye  pronounced  the  death  of  the  tyrcmt, 
rally  aU,  against  those  cowards  (pointing  to  the  Girondists), 
those  cowards  there,  that  would  haye  spared  him.  link  your*' 
selyes,  and  oaU  the  people  to  unite  themselyes  in  arms  against 
their  enendes  without,  but  crush  those  who  axe  enemiee 
within;  and  confound,  by  the  vigour  and  inflexible  steadiness 
of  your  character^  all  these  knaves,  these  aristocrats,  these 
Ifod^F^,  all  those  who  have  calumniated  you  in  the  depart* 
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I  ments :  keep  no  more  terms  with  theniy  I  say.     You  see  the 

necessity  of  declaring  war  against  all  your  enemies  at  once,  he 
I  they  who  they  may ;  make  a  phalanx  that  shall  stand,  not  to  he 

I  overcome.     It  is  not  you,  you  who  love  popular  societies  and 

J  the  people,  it  is  not  you  who  wish  for  a  king ;  it  is  for  you  then 

^  to  drive  away  the  very  notion  from  the  minds  of  those  ^who 

have  plotted  to  preserve  our  ancient  tyrant :  I  march  on  to  the 
Repuhlic ;  let  us  march  together ;  we  shall  see  which  attain  our 
[  point  the  soonest,  we  or  our  detractors. 

Shortly  after,  the  Girondists  had  to  hear  an  address  from  one 
of  the  sections,  demanding  from  the  Convention  the  most  severe 
inquiry  into  the  treason  of  the  infamous  Dumourier,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  denouncing  of  the  Girondists.  "It  is  not 
only  among  his  legions,"  said  these  addressers,  "  that  the  traitor 
has  found  accomplices ;  the  people,  are  they  not  too  well  jus- 
tified in  their  belief,  that  these  traitors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
very  bosom  of  your  Assembly  }  The  public  voice  has  marked 
out  to  you,  the  Brissots,  the  Guadets,  the  Gensonn^s  (at  these 
words  a  violent  tumult  arose ;  the  right  side  insisted  that  the 
petitioners  should  be  chased  away  from  the  bar ;  the  inviolabi- 
lity of  the  right  of  petitioning,  was  contended  for  on  the  other 
side ;  at  last  the  petitioners  were  allowed  to  proceed).  The 
public  voice,"  they  continued,  **  has  marked  out  to  you  the 
Vergniauds,  the  Guadets,  the  Gensonn^s,  the  Brissots,  the  Bar- 
barouxs,  the  Louvets,  the  Buzots,  &c.  &c. ;  why  wait  you  to 
strike  them  with  a  decree  of  accusation  ?  You  outlaw  Dumou- 
rier, and  you  leave  his  accomplices  sitting  among  you,  undis- 
turbed —  want  you  proofs  against  them  ?  Their  calumnies 
against  Paris  are  sufficient.  Eepresentatives  of  the  people ! 
patriots  of  the  mountain !  it  is  on  you,  that  your  country  de- 
pends for  the  care  of  designating  these  traitors ;  it  is  time  to 
strip  them  of  this  liberticide  inviolability :  rouse  from  a  repose, 
that  is  the  destruction  of  liberty ;  rouse,  and  deliver  over  to  the 
tribunals  these  men,  whom  the  pubiic  opinion  accuses :  declare 
war  against  all  these  Moderns,  these  Eeuillaos,  these  ogcnts  of 
the  ci-devant  court  of  the  Tuileries.  Appear  at  the  tribune,  ye 
patriots,  ye  ardent  patriots  !  call  down  the  sword  of  the  law  on 
the  heads  of  these  inviolables,  and  posterity  will  then  bless  the 
times  when  you  existed." 

With  what  sensations,  I  must  again  repeat  to  you,  with  what 
indignation  must  the  Girondists  have  heard  the  bloody  Danton 
thus  flourish  over  them;  with  what  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment must  they  have  observed  the  shallow  versatility^  the 
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stupid  fury  of  the  people — the  people,  whom  they  had  bowed 
down  before  and  worshipped ;  and  whom  they  had  taught  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  wisdom,  and  the 
only  arbiters  of  right. 

A  few  days  more  elapsed,  and  another  address  from  another 
of  the  sections,  still  more  violent,  appeared,  and  Pfetion,  who 
had  led  up  so  many  of  these  addresses,  and  whose  history  you 
remember  Petion  had  to  observe,  "  that  every  one  knew  very 
well  how  petitions  of  this  kind  were  procured  from  the  sections 
— petitions  which  led  directly  to  the  pillage  and  dissolution  of 
the  republic  ;  that  in  these  petitions  there  was  nothing  to  sur- 
prise, but  that  it  was  indeed  strange  to  see  such  excesses  sanc- 
tioned in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly."  "  What !"  he  conti- 
nued, "  are  we  to  be  told,  that  our  majority  is  a  corrupt  one, 
and  that  the  addressers  will  save  the  country  ?  And  how  will 
they  save  it  ?  By  pillagings  and  assassinations.  Such  is  the 
way,"  he  said,  **  that  the  people  are  misled,  and  urged  on,  till 
they  commit  massacres." 

N"o thing,  indeed,  could  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  his 
speech,  nor,  unfortunately,  more  applicable  to  the  most  distin- 
.  guished  passages  of  his  own  political  career.   Before  this  tumul- 
.  tuous  sitting  of  the  10th  of  April  was  closed,  the  Girondists 
had  to  hear  themselves  reguljarly  accused  by  Robespierre,  smd  to 
listen  to  a  long  deadly  oration,  where  every  part  of  their  conduct 
,  was  perverted  with  the  most  malignant  ingenuity,  and  turned 
to  their  destruction.     "  The  Girondist^/'  according  to  Robcs- 
.  pierre,  "  masters  of  the  government,  and  of  all  posts  and  places, 
the  tribunals,  the  administrative  bodies,  and  the  public  trea- 
sures, had  employed  all  their  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind ;  to   revive  royalism,   to    restore   aristocracy,    to 
oppress  every  patriot  of  any  energy,  and  to  protect  those  hypo- 
crites, the  Mod^r^s.     How  was  it  possible,"  he  said,  '*  for  the 
.republic  to  subsist,  when  all  the  public  force  w^  exhausted  in 
discouraging  virtue,  and  in  rewarding  incivism  and  perfidy  r" 

He  denounced  in  conclusion,  the  individuals  of  the  Orleans 
family,  **  but  he  could  not  possibly  dare  to  name  such  distin- 
guished patriots,"  he  said,  "  as  Messrs.  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Gensonn^,  Brissot,  and  others ;  he  could  not  even  dare  to  say, 
that  a  man  who  was  in  every-day  correspondence  with  Dumou- 
-rier  was  an  accomplice  of  his ;  for  to  a  certainty  that  man,  at 
jleast,  was  a  model  of  patriotism  ;  it  would  be  a  sort  of  sacri- 
lege to  demand  a  decree  of  accusation  against  M.  Gensonne. 
He  was  aware  how  powerless  must  be  any  efforts  of  his  to  this 
effect,  and  he  therefore  could  only  refer  himself  in  any  thing 
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that  respected  these  illustrious  members  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Convention."  Robespierre  descended  from  the  tribune,*  in  the 
midst  of  the  applauses  of  the  left  side ;  the  right  side,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  remained  in  an  attitude  of  astonishment  and 
indignation.  Vergniaud  rose  to  reply :  some  confusion  took 
place ;  but  on  his  remonstrating  a  little,  he  obtained  a  hearing. 
**  He  could  reply,"  he  said,  **  on  the  instant:"  and  if  this  was 
an  unpremeditated  harsmgue  (as  it  professed  to  be,  and  as  to  a 
certain  extent  it  must  have  been),  nothing  could  be  more  cre- 
ditable to  his  great  talents  as  a  debater ;  and  seen  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  extremely  deserving  of  your  attention.  But 
all  speeches  of  this  kind  are  interesting  on  another  account :  the 
truth,  or  what  enables  you  to  discern  the  truth,  is  very  apt  to 
escape  from  the  leaders  of  parties,  on  occasions  like  these ;  and 
this  you  will  find  to  be  the  case,  if  you  examine  the  reply  now 
before  us.  I  have  already  made  various  representations  to  you, 
in  former  lectures,  on  the  politics  and  character  of  the  Giron- 
dists; they  are,  I  think,  confirmed  by  various  passages  in  this 
defence  of  Vergniaud.  '*  The  first  accusation,"  said  he,  **  whicli 
is  brought  against  us  by  Robespierre,  is,  that  we  were  opposed 
in  the  month  of  July  to  the  abdication  of  Louis  XVI.  My 
answer  is,  that  it  was  I,  who  from  the  tribune  was  the  first  to 
speak  of  this  abdication,  in  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  Srd 
of  July ;  and  if,  though  under  the  pressure  of  so  weighty  an 
accusation  from  M.  Robespierre,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  any 
thing  favourable  of  myself,  I  would  add,  that  possibly  the 
energy  of  my  discourse  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  revolutionary  movements  that  followed.  I 
tliought  it  my  duty  to  moderate  the  impetuosity  of  a  movement, 
which,  well  directed,  might  cause  the  triumph  of  liberty,  but 
ill  organized,  like  that  of  the  20th  of  June,  might  be  the  loss  of 
it  for  ever.  In  the  commission  of  Twenty-one,  of  which  I  wa^ 
a  member,  we  wished  for  neither  a  new  kijig,  nor  a  regent — 
we  wished  for  a  republic;  and  we  therefore  agreed  upon  a  sus- 
pension, and  the  convocation  of  a  Convention  ;  and  this  was  the 
measure,  which,  after  presiding  all  the  night  of  the  9th  and 
IGth  of  August,  amidst  the  sounds  of  the  tocsin,  I  myself  came 
forward  (while  Ouadet  presided)  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  to 
propose  to  the  Legislatire  Assembly.  I  ask  you  now,  citizen?;, 
is  this  to  have  entered  into  any  composition  with  the  court }  is 
it  to  U8,  that  the  court  owes  any  obligation  ?  is  it  to  us,  or  is  it 
to  those,  who,  by  their  persecutions  of  us,  avenge  the  court  in 
so  signal  a  manner  for  the  evil  we  have  brought  npon  it  ? 

E  2 
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**  Agfdn :  another  acc'osation/'  said  Yei^niaud,  ''  is,  that  wb 
have  panegyrized  La  Fayette.  And  who  then  haa  spoken 
against  La  Fayette,  if  not  we,  who  now  are  accused  ?  It  was 
Guadet  and  myself,  who,  spite  of  the  murmurs  and  hootings  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  attacked  him,  when  in 
his  letters  and  at  the  bar,  he  affected  to  act  the  part  of  CsBsar. 
It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  denied,  that  I  voted  for  the  decree  of 
his  accusation.  Let  M.  Bobespierre,  I  pray,  display  all  hia 
talents,  and  prove  that  this  was  a  panegyric. 

**  Again :  Kobespierre  accuses  us  of  having  calumniated  Paris ; 
but  it  is  he  only  and  his  friends  that  have  calumniated  that 
celebrated  city.  It  is  with  horror  that  I  have  turned  to  think 
on  the  deplorable  scenes  that  have  sullied  the  Eevolution ;  but 
I  have  always  maintained,  that  these  were  the  work,  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  bad  men,  who  had  been  collected  from  all  quarters 
of  the  republic,  to  live  on  pillage  and  murder;  and  for  th« 
honour  of  the  very  people  itself,  I  have  demanded,  that  these 
wretches  should  be  submitted  to  the  sword  of  the  law.  Others^ 
on  the  contrary,  to  ensure  impunity  to  these  brigands,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  treak  scenes  of  massacre  and  piUage,  have  made 
the  apology  of  their  crimes,  and  have  imputed  them  all  to  the 
people.  Now,  who  is  the  calumniator  of  the  people  ?  He  who 
insists  on  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  committed  by  brigands 
coming  from  a  distance,  or  he  who  obstinately  attributes  to 
them  the  odiousness  of  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  r 

"  Again :  we  are  accused  of  being  intriguers.  And  where 
have  we  intrigued  ?  In  the  sections  ?  Have  we,  then,  been 
seen  there,  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  by  discourses 
perfectly  ferocious,  by  motions  perfectly  incendiary ;  flattering 
the  people,  to  usurp  its  favour ;  precipitating  it  into  an  abyss 
of  miseries,  and  urging  it  on  into  excesses  destructive  of  its 
commerce,  its  arts,  and  its  industry  }  No,  no ;  we  have  been 
jealous  of  no  glory  of  the  kind,  and  we  have  left  it  to  our  ad- 
versaries. 

''  Again :  Bobespierre  at  last  accuses  us  of  having  become 
Models  and  Feuillans.  We,  Moderns !  I  was  not  so,  Bobe- 
spierre, on  the  10th  of  August^  when  you  had  run  to  hide  your- 
self in  your  cellar.  No,  if  by  Moder^  is  meant,  that  I  wish  to 
damp  the  national  energy,  I  am  no  Mod^rd.  I  know  that  in 
revolutionary  times,  to  pretend  to  calm  at  pleasure  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  people,  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  command  the 
billows  of  the  sea  to  be  tranquil,  when  they  are  scourged  into 
tempests  by  the  fury  of  the  winds :  but  it  is  for  a  legislator  to 
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ptevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  calamities  of  the  storm  by  the 
counsels  of  wisdom ;  and  if,  under  pretext  of  a  revolution,  to 
become  a  patriot,  it  is  necessary  to  be  declared  protector  of  pil- 
lagings  and  murder,  then  I  am  a  Mod^r^.  I  have  also  heard 
much  on  the  subject  of  insurrection,  of  raising  the  people ;  and 
I  confess,  that  I  have  groaned  over  it.  When  the  statue  of 
Liberty  is  on  the  throne,  insurrection  can  only  be  excited  by 
the  friends  of  royalty ;  by  thus  crying  to  the  people,  that  they 
must  rouse  to  arms ;  by  thus  speaking  to  them,  the  language 
not  of  the  laws,  but  of  the  passions,  arms  have  been  furnished, 
in  truth,  to  the  aristocracy.  We  hear  for  ever  of  terrible 
measures,  and  of  revolutionary  measures :  /,  too,  can  be  for  these 
terrible  measures,  but  only  against  the  enemies  of  my  country. 
I  would  not  compromise  the  safety  of  good  citizens,  because  bad 
men  have  an  interest  in  destroying  them.  I  am  for  punish- 
ments, not  proscriptions.  It  has  been  attempted  to  consummate 
this  revolution  by  terror ;  I  would  have  consummated  it  by  love. 
And,  in  short,  I  have  not  thought,  that  like  the  priests  and  fierce 
ministers  of  the  Inquisition,  who  speak  of  their  God  of  mercy 
from  the  midst  of  their  fires,  I  have  not  thought  that  we  ought  to 
speak  of  liberty  from  the  midst  of  poniards  and  of  hangmen." 

The  speech  of  Vergniaud  was  applauded.  The  Gironde  party 
were  the  majority  in  the  Assembly ;  but  the  minority  was  sup- 
ported by  the  furious  multitude  without ;  and  nothing  surely 
can  be  more  fitted,  than  are  these  debates,  to  make  men  cautious 
and  thoughtful,  and  render  them  reformers,  rather  than  revo- 
lutionists ;  nothing  more  fitted  to  warn  them,  how  little  chance 
they  can  have,  if  they  are  only  men  of  reason  and  of  genius, 
against  those  who  are  men  of  ambition  and  blood,  and  who  can 
always  speak  a  language  more  intelligible  and  attractive  to  the 
people,  if  it  is  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  people  that  un- 
happily the  appeal  is  made. 

As  you  continue  to  read  the  debates,  the  same  lessons  of  in- 
struction will  be  offered.  You  will  see  Potion  protesting  against 
those  who  were  eternally,  he  said,  exciting  the  people  to  insur- 
rection, "  And  what,"  he  added,  **  is  there  now  to  overturn  or 
to  massacre  but  the  National  Convention  ?"  declaring  that  he 
had  lost  all  patience ;  that  every  one  knew  with  what  calmness 
and  mioderation  he  had  always  spoken ;  that  he  wished  for  order 
and  tranquillity  in  the  Assembly,  but  that  he  saw  the  crowd  of 
good  citizens  blinded,  and  unable  to  perceive  the  abyss  Mnto 
which  they  were  to  be  precipitated ;  tiiat  he,  however,  was  at 
eaae,  and  knew  that  the  nation  could  not  be  deceived  or  unable 
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to  distingaiBh  between  the  trae  and  the  false  firiends  of  liberty. 
These  are  memorable  words  to  those  who  consider  the  prior  and 
subsequent  history  of  Potion. 

Afterwards  70a  will  see  a  great  speech  from  Goadet^  quite 
triumphant,  like  Bnssot*s  address,  as  between  his  own  party, 
and  the  Jacobins  and  their  accusers ;  but  not  so  satisfactory  to 
those  who  think  that  the  one  only  prepared  the  way  for  the 
uther,  and  that  they  must  therefore  share  their  guilt.  "  Ask," 
Hays  Guadet,  ''  whose  were  the  measures  that  oyertumed  the 
throne  on  the  10th  of  August;  they  were  ours:  we,  who  are 
accused  of  intriguing  with  the  court,  toe  proposed  them."  And 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  cries,  '^  Yes,  I  can  well 
belieTe  it ;  a  chain,  as  you  say,  is  extended  from  London  to 
Paris ;  and  it  is  the  chain  of  corruption :  but  if  an  agent  of  Pitt, 
or  of  any  other  criminal  coalition,  was  labouring  in  this  assembly 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  and  of  liberty, 
would  he  not  begin  with  destroying  the  public  morals,  that  the 
people  might  be,  in  his  hands,  what  they  are  elsewhere,  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  ?  Would  he  not  endeavour  to  throw  the 
^National  Assembly  into  a  state  of  insignificance  and  disrespect ; 
to  deprive  them  of  all  public  confidence  ?  Would  he  not  dis- 
seminate in  the  republic,  and,  above  all,  in  the  city,  where  the 
Convention  was  sitting,  the  lure  of  pillage,  and  the  love  of 
murder  ?  Would  he  not  cause  to  be  heard  the  voice  and  the 
sounds  of  blood  ?" 

These  are  striking  passages  to  occur,  in  the  speeches  of  those 
who,  whether  men  merely  of  ambition,  as  some  suppose,  or  of  a 
pure  and  enlightened  love  of  liberty,  as  they  themselves  declared, 
were  equally  guilty  of  pursuing  their  ends  or  their  theories  by 
unlawful  means :  who  adopted  counsels  that  could  only  end  in 
exposing  their  country  to  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war  or 
anarchy;  and  who,  with  all  their  talents  and  philosophic 
minds,  did  not  or  would  not  perceive,  that  if  the  reins  of  autho- 
nty  were  once  thrown  to  the  multitude,  they  would  assuredly 
be  seized  upon  by  mere  demagogues,  and  the  first  victims  be, 
themselves. 

I  have  already  recommended,  but  I  must  now,  before  I  con- 
clude, quote  a  few  passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Buzot.  I  con- 
sider these  Girondists,  from  their  eloquence,  their  acquirements^ 
their  love  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  their  daring 
and  lofty  minds,  as  so  entirely  the  precursors  and  representatives 
of  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  freedom,  that  may  hereafter 
arise ;  and  I  consider,  as  I  must  for  ever  repeat,  the  faults  and 
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mistakes  of  all  stscIi  men,  so  important ;  men,  Who  are  so  fitted 
to  render  the  noblest  Bervices,  or  to  do  the  greatest  injuries  to 
their  country,  that  I  cannot  but  endeavour  a  little  longer  to 
illusta'ate  such  observations  as  I  have  made,  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  these  distinguished  Eevolutionists,  by  a  further 
reference  to  their  works. 

The  Memoirs  of  Buzot,  as  I  must  again  repeat,  edited  by 
Guadet,  afford  ample  materials  for  judging  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Girondists.  "Whilst  yet  youn^,''  says  M*. 
Eoland,  speaking  of  Buzot,  "  the  ripeness  of  his  judgment,  and 
purity  of  his  morals,  obtained  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Both  their  confidence  and  esteem  he  justi- 
fied by  his  devotion  to  truth,  and  his  firmness  and  perseverance 
in  speaking  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  afterwards  of  the  CJonvention ;  where,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  M*.  Roland,  and  indeed  of  history,  his  virtues  served 
him  but  as  enemies.  His  Memoirs  were  drawn  up  when  he 
was  himself  proscribed  and  a  fugitive,  and  about  the  time  that 
the  leaders  of  his  party  were  perishing  on  a  scaffold  at  Paris.    ' 

"They  are  no  more,"  he  says, — it  is  thus  his  first  chapter 
begins, — "  they  are  no  more, — talents !  patriotism  !  virtue ! — 
crime  has  devoured  all  !*'  He  then  proceeds  in  a  warm  strain 
of  eulogium  to  state  their  merits  and  their  history.  **  Strange 
destiny,"  he  ends,  "of  these  generoi^  men !  They  were  neces- 
sarily to  perish,  either  under  the  despotism  of  kings  and  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  under  the  poniards  of  a  ferocious  people,  for 
whose  sake  they  had  braved  everything,  in  the  idle  hope  that 
the  people  would  have  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  liberty, 
by  their  respect  for  justice.  Why  were  we  to  be  persecuted  ?*' 
he  continues.  "  It  was  because  our  intentions  were  pure,  and 
our  actions  pure:  we  could  only  be  reproached  for  having 
thrown  away  our  time  in  meditating  the  works  of  Bousseau, 
Montesquieu,  and  Mably ;  of  having  formed  false  notions  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  government,  and  more  especially  of  re- 
publican government ;  of  having  convinced  ourselves  that  this 
was  a  government  only  to  be  established  on  the  eternal  basis  of 
justice  and  virtue ;  in  short,  for  having  imagined  that  fear,  far 
from  being  the  principle  of  a  republican  government,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  scourge  the  most  destructive  of  it.  It  niust  be 
admitted,  however,"  he  says,  "  that  our  enemies  better  knew 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  they  governed,  than  we  ;  its  cha- 
racter, its  particular  genius,  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  energy 
of  which  it  is  capable.     Never  coidd  we  have  had  either  the 
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wi«ih  or  the  audacity  so  to  despise  the  people,  as  to  goyem  them 
under  the  uame  of  liberty,  by  means  which  the  Tery  despots 
of  Asia  employ  to  goyem  their  slayes.  Oar  system  was  only  to 
employ  truth  and  virtue,  and  patriotism,  in  making  the  French 
people  free  and  happy.  Such  were  our  crimes ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  against  us  any  other.  And  yet,  we  have  been, 
proscribed  and  condemned  as  counter-revolutionists,  royalists, 
federalists,  and  traitors :  the  people  have  believed  everything 
which  the  brigands,  who  led  them  on,  chose  to  tell  them." 

The  whole  chapter,  and  all  the  chapters  in  these  Memoirs  of 
Buzot,  are  very  int^esting,  and  I  conceive  instructive.  He 
goes  on  to  consider  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Giron- 
dists. The  question,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  clear 
enough  between  them  and  their  opponents ;  but  the  real  ques* 
tion  is  between  them  and  the  king,  and  between  them  and  the 
constitutionalists. 

But  now  observe  the  elevation  of  mind  of  this  Girondist. 
*'  See  then/'  he  says,  '*  to  what  state  are  reduced  the  faithful 
representatives  of  the  French  people.  Accused  of  having  re- 
ceived immense  sums  from  foreign  powers,  they  have  not  the 
means  to  clothe  or  support  themselves ;  to  save  themselves  from 
cold  or  hunger.  Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  parents 
are  in  misery.  And  yet  how  dear  to  them  an  indigence  so  ho- 
nourable !  What  consolations,  what  charms,  does  it  diffuse  over 
their  afflicted  existence,  covering  them  with  its  immortal  £gis  ] 
what  glory  does  it  prepare  for  these  virtuous  men!  what  remorse 
and  shame  for  that  people  who  have  persecuted  them !  what 
punishments,  what  infamy,  for  their  ferocious  enemies !  Kever 
let  us  raise  a  blaspheming  tongue  against  virtue ;  it  is  a  com* 
pensation  for  everything  that  can  happen  to  us;  it  can  make  us 
happy  in  the  midst  of  misery  the  most  extreme.  Celestial 
emanation  from  the  divinity!  I  bless  thee  for  all  the  evils  that, 
for  thy  sake,  I  have  endured ;  sustain  my  courage,  and  make 
me  consistent  ever  with  myself,  and  ever  faithful  to  thy  laws  f 

This  must  be  considered  as  a  very  elevated  strain  of  senti- 
ment :  it  is  not  religion,  but  it  is  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  tone  of 
feeling,  after  the  manner  of  the  sublime  school  of  the  Stoical 
philosophy  among  the  ancients.  It  appears  very  generally  to 
have  pervaded  these  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party,  and  seems 
naturally  to  belong  to  the  republican  character,  when  best  of 
its  kind :  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  the  senses ;  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  future^  over  the  present.  Condorcet,  a  distin- 
guished Girondist,  while  hopeless  of  life,  proscribed,  and  a  fu- 
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K  gitive,  issues  from  Paris  and  the  Conyention ;  from  the  Jacohins^ 

f  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacres  of  September ;  from  tho 

F  bleeding  ruins  of  his  party,  and  the  frightful  anarchy  of  his 

I  country ;  and  while  the  sword  is  suspended  over  himself,  in  the 

i  total  failure  of  all  his  political  hopes,  and  before  he  dispatches 

I  himself  by  poison,  actually  delivers  a  work  to  posterity  on  the 

I  future  melioration  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 

I  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  I     The  eloquent 

Yergniaud,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party,  go  calmly  to 

1  their  execution ;  the  wife  of  Eoland  predicts  that  her  husband 

will  not  survive  her ;  and  he  is  found  on  the  road-side,  having 

fallen  on  his  sword  like  the  patriots  of  Eoman  story.  Barbaroux 

destroys  himself;  so  do  others.    Potion  and  Buzot  wander  away 

from  their  pursuers,  till  they  lie  down  and  die.     The  sentence 

is  pronounced  on  the  two-and-twenty  deputies  together ;  and 

Valaz^  falls  down  in  a  swoon.     "  What  then,  are  you  afraid  ?*' 

said  Gensonn^,  who  stood  also  condemned  beside  him :  he  was 

not  afraid ;  for  he  had,  unperceived,  thrust  a  poniard  into  his 

own  heart.     *'  It  is  difficult,"  says  the  deputy  Sulles,  writing 

his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  **  it  is  difficult  to  serve  one's  country. 

Brutus,  when  he  destroyed  a  tyrant ;  Cato,  when  he  destroyed 

himself ;  each  equally  failed  of  saving  Eome  from  oppression. 

I  have  believed  that  I  devoted  myself  for  the  people :  if  my 

recompense  is  to  be  death,  I  shall  still  have  the  consciousness 

of  good  intentions ;  it  is  pleasing  to  me,  to  think  that  I  carry 

to  tiiie  tomb  my  own  esteem ;  and  that  one  day,  perhaps,  I  shsdl 

receive  the  esteem  of  the  public  also.    But  bear  up,  my  love^ 

as  I  do ;  hope  on !  and  hope  in  Him  who  is  the  master  of  all. 

Mankind  have  long  acknowledged  his  existence;  and  I  have  too 

much  interest  in  believing  that  order  must  somewhere  or  other 

exist,  not  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  my  soul.    He  is  great, 

and  just,  and  good ;  the  God  at  whose  tribunal  I  am  to  appear. 

I  bear  to  Him  a  heart,  though  not  exempt  from  weaknesses^ 

free,  at  least,  from  crimes,  and  pure  in  its  intentions.'' 

The  slight  notices  that  I  have  thus  taken  of  those  distin- 
guished men,  will  induce  you,  I  hope,  to  turn  and  consider  their 
characte^rs  and  their  history.  What  shall  we  say  to  them  ?  The 
crimes  of  some  of  Ihem,  the  faults  of  many  of  them,  disappear 
in  the  midst  of  the  greater  crimes  and  faults  of  their  opponents, 
and  are  forgotten  while  we  read  of  their  misfortunes,  and  the 
calmness  with  which  they  met  their  fate,  or  the  courage  with 
which  they  defied  their  oppressors. 
It  is  impossible  to  save  ourselves  from  an  influence  of  thift 
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kind,  while  we  contemplate  their  high  qualitiee,  and  read  their 
story.  Bat  after  this  has  heen  felt,  and  every  testimony  dne  to 
them  thus  properly  discharged,  we  must  not  turn  away  from 
what  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  our  own  instruetiony  and 
what  is  due  to  the  moral  purity  of  our  own  minds ;  we  must 
not  forget  their  hehariour  to  the  king,  during  the  earlier  sittiuga 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  their  hostility  to  the  Constitution- 
alists, and  La  Fayette ;  their  resolution,  at  all  events,  to  have 
their  experiment  of  a  republic,  or  of  some  new  dynasty,  which 
must  have  ended  in  a  republic,  tried ;  and  lastly,  their  contriv- 
ance of  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August ;  from  the  first, 
their  referring  all  political  right  and  wrong  to  the  mere  will  of 
the  people.  These  mistakes,  and  faults,  and  crimes  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

I  consider  the  example  of  these  men,  in  all  its  bearings,  as 
very  edifying,  and  of  the  highest  importance,  to  a  very  interest- 
ing, Tery  elated,  but  very  impracticable  and  dangerous  descrip. 
tion  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  if  they  would  but  condescend  to 
consider  it ;  edifying  and  important  to  them  in  the  way  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain.  But  my  doctrines  are  so  humble  in 
their  nature,  and  so  little  captivating  in  their  sound,  that  I  may 
well  fear  to  fatigue  an  audience  (a  youthful  audience)  by  recur- 
ring  to  them  too  often,  and  insisting  upon  them  too  long.  In 
brief,  the  faults  of  the  Girondists  were  not  a  little  the  faults  of 
young  men,  as  described  by  Lord  Bacon.  •  "  Young  men,"  says 
he,  **  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  actions,  embrace  more 
than  they  can  hold,  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the 
end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and  degrees ;  pursue 
some  few  principles,  which  they  have  chanced  upon,  absurdly  ; 
care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  inconveniences ; 
use  extreme  remedies  at  first,  and  that  which  doubleth  all  errors, 
will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them,  like  an  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.  Of  the  old,  on  the  contrary," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  ''they  object  too  much;  they  consult  too 
long ;  they  adventure  too  little :  they  repent  too  soon ;  and  they, 
seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  fidl  period,  but  content 
themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success."  In  these  last  words 
the  great  philosopher  did  not,  perhaps,  mean  to  compliment  the 
old,  but  in  these  few  words  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  human  wisdom  in  practical  politics — "  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success."  This  does  not 
exclude,  but  it  on  the  contrary  supposes,  enterprise  and  bene- 
volence, active  virtue ;  but  it  supposes  also,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
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uneertainty  of  everything  human,  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  others,  the  tremendous  nature,  if  once 
roused,  of  the  collective  passions  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  XXXVIIL 

REIGN  OF  TERBOB. 

The  Girondists  are  put  down.  They  were  the  last  party  that 
could  pretend  to  any  virtuous  principle.  Guilty,  as  they  had 
themselves  been,  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  conduct  that 
led  to  it,  still  they  would  have  saved  the  king,  and  would  have 
punished,  if  they  could,  the  authors  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  for  these  last  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice, 
for  these  last  compunctious  visitings  of  nature,  and  the  crime  of 
being  in  the  way  of  vthe  ambition  of  their  political  opponents, 
they  perished. 

We  are  now  to  see  the  sway  of  men  still  more  violent  and 
bloody ;  men,  whom  no  crimes  could  make  to  hesitate,  or  turn 
from  their  course ;  of  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 

From  the  first  openbg  of  these  lectures  I  have  warned  you 
against  all  counsels  of  violence  and  fury ;  I  have  wearied  you 
with  entreaties  ever  to  remember  the  wisdom  of  moderation ;  to 
cherish  and  to  reverence  that  despised  and  insulted  virtue ;  the 
safeguard  of  the  state ;  the  correcting  guardian  of  the  virtues 
of  mankind ;  the  timely  protectress  of  the  human  heart  against 
its  vices,  above  all,  against  those  excesses  and  enormities  of 
guilt,  from  the  very  mention  of  which,  in  its  calm  and  original 
state,  it  would  have  recoiled  with  horror.  Look  now  at  these 
scenes  of  the  French  Eevolution :  see,  what  is  the  result  of  this 
eternal  fault  to  be  imputed  to  all  parties  in  their  turn ;  this 
neglect  of  all  moderation ;  this  disregard  of  the  means  for  the 
sake  of  the  end  ;  this  insensibility  to  the  objectionable  nature, 
to  the  criminality  of  the  expedients,  by  which  an  object  is  to 
be  accomplished ;  even  in  policy  this  total  forgetfulness  of  this 
practical  truth,  that  no  violent  measure  can  ever  be  adopted  by 
one  set  of  men,  that  is  not  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  antago- 
nist measure,  still  more  violent,  of  their  opponents. 

I  do  not  despair  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  human  improve- 
ment ;  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so ;  but  everything 
is  devoted  to  ruin,  and  there  is  no  hope,  if  men  will  listen,  to 
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no  oonnsellon  but  their  own  wild  wishes,  and  th^  own  reeent- 
f ol  passions ;  and  pay  no  attention  to  those  great  sentLments  of 
human  conduct  and  those  great  principles  of  justice^  humanity, 
aud  right,  that  are  impkmted  within  them  by  their  Creator. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  should  turn  to  survey 
this  crisis  of  human  affairs,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived ;  the 
reign  of  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 

This  reign  is  best  represented  in  the  history  of  the  Two  Friends 
of  Liberty.  The  other  historians,  to  whom  you  woidd  naturally 
refer,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  desert  us,  desert  the  cause  of 
human  nature ;  for  they  are  too  much  occupied  in  the  miserable 
office  of  making  out  a  case  for  France ;  of  insensibly  reconciling 
us  to  the  atrocities,  which  they  cannot  openly  vindicate;  and 
they  would  often  lead  us,  if  they  could,  even  to  the  ridiculous 
supposition,  that  these  atrocities  were  owing  to  the  machinations  of 
England.  '*  The  intrigues  of  the  stranger — Pitt  and  his  gold  ;*' 
these  are  never-failing  resources,  when  they  want  an  explaxm- 
tion  or  an  excuse,  for  what  they  cannot  deny.  But  let  not 
cruelty  and  wickedness,  and  political  fiiults  of  every  kind,  be 
thus  suffered  to  escape  your  censure  and  abhorrence.  I  would 
save  you,  if  I  could,  f^m  the  plausible  representations,  from 
the  specious  but  unsound  reasonings,  from  the  natural,  from  the 
insensible,  the  inevitable  influence  of  these  French  writers ;  for 
they  are  very  able  writers,  and  such  as  are  especially  fitted  to 
attract  your  confidence.  And  if  there  be  one  lesson,  more  than 
another,  resulting  from  these  dreadful  scenes,  it  is,  tiie  manner 
in  which  ingenious  and  bad  men  can  gloss  over  their  crimes ; 
the  manifesto  that  each  party,  and  that  any  party,  can  produce 
in  its  turn,  by  taking  for  granted  whatever  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute  its  justification. 

•*  I  hate,  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  artnmenti, 
Aud  Virtue  haa  uo  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
And  among  other  afiiicting  circumstances  to  which  the  human 
race  is  exposed,  it  is  not  the  least  (it  may  be  indeed  to  answer 
some  great  probationary  purpose  of  our  Creator),  that  there  is 
no  cause  so  bad,  in  defence  of  which  something  plausible  may 
not  be  urged ;  and  that,  during  the  present  state  of  our  exist- 
ence, we  are  left  to  an  unremitting  exercise  of  our  faculties 
and  virtues,  if  we  are  to  endeavour,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  to 
distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong,  and  escape  from  the  so- 
phistries and  pretences,  with  which  bad  men  and  their  abettors 
give  a  colour  to  their  guilty  proceedings. 
I  speak  of  the  modem  French  historians.   But  it  is  not  always 
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thus,  that  historians  are  unworthy  of  their  office.  Look  at 
Tacitus,  and  observe  how  the  Komans  appear  in  his  indignant 
pages ;  and  this,  whether  they  are  the  scourges  and  oppressors 
of  mankind,  or  the  disgrace.  Look  at  the  French  historian,  De 
Thou,  when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew— look  at  Hume,  or  Bobertson,  or  any  of  the  great  and 
regular  writers  on  history,  whatever  be  the  occasion  or  ti^e  people, 
they  never  forget  the  great  interests  of  mankind ;  their  own 
first  duties  as  historians ;  the  defence  they  are  always  bound  to 
afford  to  those  great  obligations  of  mercy,  justice,  and  humanity^ 
which  alone  can  bind  up  men  together  into  any  state,  that  can 
deserve  the  name  of  a  civilized  community. 

Bemember,  therefore,  before  I  advert  to  this  Eeign  of  Terror, 
that  I  accuse  the  French  historians,  such  as  you  will  naturally 
read,  of  deserting  the  cause  of  humanity ;  and  this  (as  I  con- 
ceive) for  no  other  or  better  reason,  but  the  miserable  reason  of 
making  out  a  case  for  their  country.  And  again,  that  I  accuse 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  of  the  most  astonishing  defiance  of  all 
nature  and  common  sense,  in  representing  themselves  as  the 
defenders  of  their  country,  and  as  models  of  every  virtue  that 
can  be  named. 

I  will  read  you  extracts  &om  the  best  historians,  that  you  may 
receive  the  facts  of  the  case  not  on  any  authority  of  mine,  but 
on  their  own.  And  you  will  observe  at  the  same  time  their 
reasonings ;  not  forgetting  the  protest  that  I  have  now  made 
against  such  reasonings.  This  protest,  however,  it  may  be  as 
well  (perhaps  before  I  begin  to  idlude  to  the  history)  shortly  to 
substantiate  by  such  remarks  as  occur  to  me. 

I  must  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  reasonings  of  this 
kind  would  not  have  been  tolerated,  even  in  France  itself,  for  a 
long  period  posterior  to  the  Beign  of  Terror ;  and  that  the  in- 
genuity of  modem  historians  must  not  be  suffered  to  avail  itself 
of  the  obscurity  in  which  distant  scenes  are  placed,  and  of  the 
^igitive  nature  of  the  impressions  of  reasonable  men,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  thus  to  defy  all  the  common  sense  and  common  feel- 
ings that  belong  to  us  as  rational  creatures. 

Again.  It  is  very  obvious  toxemark,  that  the  real  defence  of 
the  Bevolution,  and  of  France,  was  accomplished  not  by  Bobe- 
spierre  and  the  Jacobins,  but  by  Bamouriei  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  Both  might  be  in  some  danger  tlien,  from  the  allied 
powers,  but  were  never  afterwards,  llie  defence  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  France  always  consisted  not  in  the  outrages  of 
bloody  demagogues,  in  their  insurrections  and  their  massacres. 
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bat  sLmplyinthe  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  whole  natioxL  was, 
and  alwaya  had  been,  essentially  military ;  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  difficulty,  whenever  it  was  invaded,  in  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  and  able-bodied  men  to  supply  the 
armies,  and,  while  Liberty  was  on  their  banners,  repel  the 
enemy.  What  had  the  cruelties  perpetrated  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  interior,  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  of  these 
invincible  armies  ?  They  seem  to  have  rushed  on,  to  have  fought 
and  died,  animated  by  their  love  of  military  glory,  without  pay- 
ing the  slightest  attention,  or  appearing  to  be  even  aware  of  the 
butcheries  by  which  their  country  was  defiled.  There  was  an 
enemy  before  them,  and  this  was  sufficient;  they  were  told, 
that  he  came  to  put  down  their  Bevolution;  tJ^ey  inquired 
no  farther. 

Again.  When  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  by  the  mas- 
sacres in  September,  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  the  expul- 
sion and  overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  had  raised  up  enemies  to 
their  ferocious  despotism,  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
La  Yend^,  and  in  the  principal  towns  and  deparhnents  of  their 
own  country,  it  might  be  thought  necessary  by  such  men,  by 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  to  defend  themselves  by  the  most 
merciless  cruelties,  and  it  might  be  their  policy  to  represent 
their  awn  cause  as  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  republic ;  but 
it  would  be  an  intolerable  insult  on  the  reason  and  good  feelings 
of  mankind,  to  suffer  such  men  thus  to  justify  themselves  by 
their  own  wrong,  or  to  admit  that  the  cause  of  freedom  could 
have  any  concern  with  such  monsters  as  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Toulongeon,  the  most  sedate  and  regular 
of  all  these  historians.  Observe  his  facts  when  he  opens  this 
disastrous  period  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  **  The  Reign 
of  Terror,"  says  he,  "  was  begun.  France  had  become  the  seat 
of  fanaticism,  of  intrigue,  of  corruption,  moral  and  political ; 
the  leaders  of  factions  were  the  masters  of  persons  and  property : 
the  only  consideration  that  now  remained,  was  the  use  that  was 
to  be  made  of  the  despotic  power  of  anarchy.  Vengeance 
thirsted  for  blood,  avarice  for  gold,  ambition  for  power,  the 
invader  for  our  provinces ;  and  the  invader  was  the  only  one 
disappointed.  He  was  so,  because  patriotism,  and  valour,  and 
liberty  had  soon  no  asylum  but  in  the  camp.  There,  at  least, 
virtue  had  a  refuge,  and  had  duties  which  it  could  accomplish  ; 
the  warrior  seeing  before  him  the  enemy  of  his  country,  wus 
dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  casting  back  his  view  on  the 
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crimes  that  were  perpetrating  behind  him,  and  that  degraded 
.even  more  than  they  destroyed.  The  din  of  arms  could  at  least 
save  him  from  hearing  the  cries  of  the  victims ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  armies  of  the  invaders  alone  prevented  the  reaction 
of  the  republican  armies  on  the  interior.*'  All  this  in  the  his- 
torian may  be  admitted,  and  is  reasonable  and  just.  There  was 
virtue  in  the  soldier  of  France,  but  none  in  the  demagogue, 
none  in  the  legislator ;  and  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution  was  by 
km  defended,  not  by  them. 

Observe  now  the  further  statements  of  this  histcwrian ;  and 
observe  the  remarks  with  which  he  at  last  concludes ;  quite 
inconsistent,  quite  unnecessary,  after  the  explanation  he  has 
just  given.  I  must  protest  against  such  remarks,  and  you  will 
not,  I  trust,  be  reconciled  to  any  such  system  as  he  describes, 
by  any  such  excuses  as  he  produces,  or  can  possibly  produce. 
**  Success,"  says  he,  **  which  in  every  government,  particularly 
in  every  popular  government,  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the 
approbation  of  the  public^  success  sanctioned  all  the  acts  of  the 
established  authority ;  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  held 
the  helm  with  a  severe  but  steady  hand.  What  had  been  before 
excused  by  the  situation  of  the  Eevolution,  was  now  reduced 
into  a  complete  system,  and  the  revolutionary  code  appeared ; 
and  what  in  this  code  was  written,  said,  and  published,'*  he 
observes,  **  was  this  : — '  Be  it  known  to  all  Frenchmen,  that  the 
life,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  every  one  of  them,  is  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  ten  men,  whom  the  Convention  has 
fixed  upon :  they  will  dispose  of  your  persona  by  the  acts  of  a 
tribunal,  which  shall  judge,  without  any  regular  forms  or  indict- 
ments ;  pronounce,  upon  its  own  view  of  the  case  \  and  neither 
admit  any  means  of  defence  or  mode  of  appeal.  At  the  first 
requisition  of  delegates  from  this  authority,  you  shall  march  to 
join  the  armies ;  you  shall  deliver  up  without  delay,  or  remon- 
strance, whatever  they  may  think  proper  to  take  from  your 
moveable  property,  at  whatever  price  they  shall  choose  to  fix, 
represented  to  you  by  any  token  that  it  may  be  convenient  to 
them  to  issue.  At  the  presence  of  these  delegates  of  established 
authority,  all  other  authorities  shall  cease ;  and  you  shall  ac- 
knowledge as  law,  and  you  shall  immediately  execute  whatever 
they  may  think  proper  to  prescribe.  Every  infraction  of  these 
regulations  shall  instantly  be  followed  by  death.'  Such,'*  says 
he,  "  was  the  revolutionary  code  published  and  admitted  with- 
out opposition.  And  it  was  not,"  he  adds,  **  by  terror  alone 
that  it  was  sanctioned;  a  conviction  of  the  public  necessity 
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commanded  the  acqiiiesceDce  of  those  who  conld  read  the  code, 
and  their  example  drew  after  them  the  multitude/  who  always 
foUow  of  course.  And  one  must  not,"  he  continues,  '*  degrade 
a  nation  by  imputing  to  it  base  motives  of  serrility  and  fear ; 
it  was,  on  thjB  contrary,  an  elevated  instinct  of  regard  for  the 
public  safbty.  The  dictatorship  of  a  few  was  here  consented  to, 
as  in  Bome  the  dictatorship  of  one :  France,  besieged  by  Enrope, 
abandoned  itself  at  once  to  those  who  promised  to  defend  and 
save  it  from  the  invader,  and  who  kept  their  word.  This  is  the 
true  explanation,"  ^ys  he,  "  of  a  slavery  terrible,  yet  volun- 
tary, which  every  one  imposed  upon  the  rest,  to  avoid  a  forced 
slavery,  still  more  terrible.  The  hatchet  of  the  hangman  was 
preferred  to  the  sabre  of  the  despot ;  the  head  was  risked  to 
save  the  hand  firom  fetters :  the  word  *  republic'  had  given  the 
impulse ;  the  word  '  public  safety'  had  sustained  it.  l^ot  only 
was  the  exercise  of  this  power  endured,  but  the  abuse  of  it,  and 
the  most  arbitrary  abuse  of  it,  that  a  people  ever  experienced. 
In  this  grand  confusion  of  social  institutions,  every  private  in- 
terest, every  passion  of  individuals  played  its  part ;  but  the 
wrongs  of  individuals  were  set  aside,  as  partial  inconvenienoes 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  necessity.  All  restrictive  justice  was 
adjourned :  as  in  Uie  general  conflagration  of  a  city,  whatever 
can  bring  assistance  is  received ;  and  we  notice  not  the  malefao- 
tor  who  may  glide  in,  and  appear  among  the  rest ;  and  when 
the  fire  is  extinguished,  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  renders 
inactive  the  researches  of  the  public  police."   So  far,  Toulongeon. 

The  facts  then  of  the  case,  you  see,  are  admitted  by  the  his- 
torian, a  tyranny  unsparing  and  unexampled.  The  apology  that 
he  has  made,  may  be  the  best  that  he  could  offer,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  people  of  France,  to  suppose 
it  sufficient.  It  was  not  their  cause,  but  the  cause  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, that  for  a  time  was  thus  defended :  nor  could  any  cause  be 
thus  in  reality  defended :  such  a  defence  could  not  but  be  ere 
long  its  destruction. 

I  will  continue  to  give  you  some  more  extracts  from  this  most 
calm  and  regular  of  the  French  modem  historians,  Toulongeon, 
who  is  too  intelligent  not  to  be  shocked  with  the  enormities  to 
which  he  alludes,  though  he  is  willing,  if  possible,  to  consider  the 
system  of  terror  as  having  defended  the  country.  Observe  the 
inconsistency  of  the  next  paragraph  I  shall  quote,  and  then  the 
tenor  of  those  that  follow.  "  The  ruling  party,"  he  says,  '*  in 
the  Convention,  or  rather  the  ruler  of  that  party,  which  could 
at  that  time  (after  the  fall  of  the  Qirondists)  be  called  the  go- 
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Temment,  for  Bobespierre  and  anarchy  had  no  longer  any  oppo« 
rate  weight  in  the  soaley  being  now  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  the 
enemy  without,  (observe  these  words,  *  being  now  at  ease/) — 
had  no  longer  any  care,  but  how  best  to  establish  and  consoli- 
date his  power."  The  system  of  terror  then,  you  see,  was  to 
defend  Robespierre  and  the  anarchists,  not  tb,e  country.  **  The 
system,"  he  continues,  ''  was  simply  that  of  terror ;  and  never 
had  a  policy  an  effect  so  prompt,  so  general,  and  so  sure :  one 
head  struck  off,  and  a  thousand  bent  themselves  down  at  the 
very  sight  of  the  hatchet,  which  was  now  t)ecome  the  image  of 
the  law ;  the  sentiment  of  fear  and  respect,  which  the  apparatus 
of  public  justice  always  imposes,  now  strack  au  ice-bolt  into 
every  heart,  and  commanded  at  once  the  exertions  of  every  arm. 
Some,  at  Uie  jQrst  signal,  and  often  without  waiting  for  the 
signal,  flew  to  the  armies  on  the  fix>ntiers,  as  to  an  asylum ; 
o&ers,  detained  near  the  functionaries  of  the  law,  lent  their 
niinistry  to  the  perpetration  of  murders,  that  were  sanctioned  by 
a  legal  form  and  appearance ;  and  those  who  were  marked  out 
for  the  victims,  having  no  resource,  neither  in  the  laws  them- 
selves, nor  in  any  public  force  or  authority,  resigned  themselves 
without  farther  resistance,  and  appealed,  while  expiring,  to  the 
justice  of  heaven  and  to  posterity.  Too  many  monuments,"  he 
continues,  **  of  these  times  of  convulsion  remain,  contemporary 
and  of  a  public  nature ;  too  many  archives  are  the  depositaries  of 
these  acts  of  barbarity,  and  atrocious  defiance  of  justice  and  op- 
pression carried  on  systematically  and  on  a  principle  of  ven- 
geance, to  make  it  necessary  that  history  should  be  condemned 
to  number,  in  detail,  all  the  juridical  crimes  of  those  commis- 
sions, that  are  called  revolutionary  tribunals.  Be  it  sufficient  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  the  passive  courage  of 
those  who  fell ;  surpassing  even  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
judges." 

Now  observe  what  an  astonishing  fact  he  soon  after  produces. 
"  At  Strasburgh,*'  says  the  historian,  "  many  executions  took 
place  in  the  city,  and  the  ffttal  instrument  was  then  moved  on  to 
find  its  prey  among  the  farms  and  habitations,  and  rustic  shops 
of  the  peasantry ;  it  was  then  that  took  place  that  prodigious 
emigraticm  from  the  departments  of  the  Bhiiie,  which  confounded 
all  conditi(»is  in  a  new  sort  of  equality,  that  of  misfortune,  and 
made  to  pass  over  to  the  stranger,  the  priest,  the  artisan,  the 
noble,  the  him&t,  the  propcieler,  and  the  day-labourer.  The 
AustdaiL  ararf,  tiiat  opened  a  passage  for  them,  might  have  sup- 
posed, that  France  was  sofiering  her  own  defenders  to  desert  her, 
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and  dispeopling  ber  territory.  Forty  thonsand  indiTidoals  passed 
over  into  Germany  in  the  course  of  this  emigration."  Befleot 
on  this  amazing  specimen  of  terror  in  a  community  which  the 
historian  has  now  presented  to  you. 

He  then  proceeds  to  allude  shortly  to  the  enormities  committed 
in  different  parts  of  France,  and  then  turns  to  Paris.    I  will 
continue  to  quote  from  him,  and  I  will  produce  more  extracts 
from  his  work  and  lay  them  before  you,  that  you  may  see  the 
case,  as  it  was  seen  by  him,  a  very  regular,  calm  historian,  who 
lived  at  the  time.     You  will  not  then  have  to  listen  to  any  re» 
presentations  of  mine,  but  to  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  proper 
authority,  delivered  in  a  cold  and  composed  manner.    And  when 
such  a  writer  makes  such  statements,  as  you  will  see,  and  which, 
from  the  excuses  he  makes,  he  evidently  would  not  make  if  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  you  may  easily  conceive  what  the  situa- 
tion of  France  must  in  reality  have  been ;  and  then  judge  for 
yourselves  of  the  faults  of  all  those  by  whom  France  was  placed 
at  length  in  the  midst  of  miseries  so  unexampled.     '^  It  was 
from  the  centre,"  he  then  says,  ''of  this  circumference,  that 
Paris  diffused  terror  in  every  direction ;  even  the  Oonvention 
itself  seemed  to  give  an  example  of  sacrifices  of  this  kind.   Four 
of  its  members,  the  most  renowned  for  their  patriotism,  or  as  pa- 
triotism was  then  called,  for  their  Jacobinism ;  Bazire,  Ghabot^ 
Launay  D*  Angers,  and  Julien  de  Tholouse,  were  executed  ;  and 
it  was  thus  that  the  prediction  of  the  orator  was  verified,  '  that 
the  Eevolution,  like  Saturn,  would  devour  its  own  children.' 
Already  had  the  multitude  become  so  familicurized  with  the  in- 
strunlent  of  death,  as  to  see  on  these  occasions  only  a  sort  of 
spectacle,  and  joining  raillery  to  their  cruelty,  they  preceded 
and  followed  the  unhappy  persons,  who  were  carried  along  to 
execution,  in  an  immense  crowd,  though  always  composed  of  the 
same  people,  pursuing  them  with  their  sarcasms,  their  insults, 
and  their  pleasantries.     No  remembrances  of  the  past  seemed  to 
interest  them  in  the  favour  of  those  whom  they  had  so  lately 
called  their  fiiends  and  defenders  :  even  the  very  excess  of  these 
judicial  severities,  the  very  multiplicity  of  these  sentences  of 
death,  seemed  to  indicate  their  necessity;  for  there  must  be,  it 
was  said,  a  conspiracy  and  conspirators,  since  the  number  of 
those  that  are  accused,  and  that  are  punished,  is  so  immense. 
Foreigners  thought  the  same ;  it  was  more  easy  to  suppose  poli- 
tical treasons,  than  such  tribunals  and  judges.     Amidst  the 
trials,*'  he  says,  '*  which  every  day  succeeded  each  other,  at  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  of  which  the  number  is  too  great  fod^ 
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the  separate  notice  of  history,  a  few  may  be  mentioned  of  those 
victims,  who  had  been  persons  more  distinguished.  Laverdi, 
for  instance,  an  ancient  minister  of  the  crown,  long  time  retired 
to  his  estate,  now  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had  taken  no  other  part 
in  the  Eevolution,  but  that  of  allowing  himself  to  be  made  com^ 
mandant  of  the  national  guard  of  his  commune.  The  absurd  and 
ridiculous  accusation  brought  against  him,  was  that,  of  havibg 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  famine,  by  throwing  the  grain  into  a 
pond  in  his  garden.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unfortunate  old 
man  ^represented  that  the  pond  was  only  twenty  feet  across, 
and  two  fieet  deep,  and  was  by  the  side  of  the  public  road.  There 
had  been,  you  will  observe,  speculations  in  com  at  the  time  of 
Louis  XY. ;  agreements  to  keep  up  the  price  in  the  year  1729, 
renewed  every  twelve  years ;  and  as  Lavendi  was  an  ancient 
minister  of  the  crown,  this  was  sufficient.  The  next  day,  all  the 
farmers-general,  the  intendants,  the  receivers-general  of  the 
finances,  were  ordered  under  arrest ;  and  an  arrest  was,  at  this 
period,  a  sentence  of  which  the  execution  was  only  suspended. 

"  Shortly  after,*'  (I  continue  to  translate  from  Toulongeon, 
that  I  may  not,  as  I  have  observed,  rest  what  I  say  on  my  own 
authority)  **  shortly  after  appeared  at  the  tribunal  the  celebrated 
Bamave,  so  distinguished  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Eevolution, 
at  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Deceived  in  his  hopes 
of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution,  he  had  retired  to  Grenoble, 
having  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  obscurity ;  but  his  asylum 
was  not  respected ;  and  dragged  before  the  tribunal,  he  there 
again  recovered  all  his  wonted  eloquence  ;  but  it  was  an  elo- 
quence which  could  not  now  defend  him  fi*om  a  judgment,  which 
had  been  pronounced  before  he  had  been  heard.  One  of  his  old 
friends,  and  the  companion  of  his  first  revolutionary  labours,  bore 
witness  against  him.  After  the  sentence,  Barnave  ofiered  him 
his  hand,  and  asked  for  his.  '  I  give  it  you,'  said  the  iron  re- 
publican, '  but  as  Brutus  gave  it  Ms  son.' 

"  Dupont  du  Tertre  suffered  the  same  day.  He  had  been  the 
guard  of  the  seal  during  the  Constituent  Assembly;  had  revolted 
from  the  massacres  of  September,  and  had  always  opposed  the 
Jacobins ;  a  conduct  that  now  could  not  be  forgiven*  His  judg- 
ment was  read  to  him.  ^  It  is  the  Eevolution,'  he  said,  '  that 
executes  men,  it  is  posterity  that  ma&t  Jud^e  them.' 

**  Kersaint  was  ihe  next ;  and  a  single  arr^t  ordered  all  those 
to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
municipality,  when  Bailly  was  mayor ;  a  crowd  of  citizens,  who 
had  believed  themselves  forgotten,  were  dragged  from  their  fire* 
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mde$,  and  ahat  up,  till  the  hour  at  which  thejr  were  to  appear 
arrived." 

The  historian,  after  thirty  pages  dedicated  to  military  affairs, 
thus  proceeds.  "  Neyer  had  the  National  Conrention,  cnr  rather 
the  republican  goyemment,  found  itself  in  such  a  state  of  security. 
Germany  now,  a  second  time,  feared  for  its  frontiers ;  those  of 
France  were  safe.  Terror  within  was  no  longer  a  necessary 
means  of  security  (the  defence  of  the  country  can  now,  therefore, 
yon  will  remark,  be  no  longer  a  plea) ;  and  what  sufElciently 
fiiiows,"  says  the  historian,  "  that  it  was  only  a  mode  of  goyem- 
ment,  was  this,  that  it  now  displayed  all  its  fury  in  a  manner 
the  most  perfectly  calm.  The  Conyention  did  not  condescend 
oyon  to  notice  these  bloody  executions.  Too  eleyated  above  all 
such  details,  the  tribune  resounded  only  with  poetical  reports, 
that  magnified  and  embellished  the  accounts  of  miUtary  events, 
explained  and  proclaimed  revolutionary  laws,  and  denounced 
conspiracies  and  plots,  leaving  it  to  their  inferior  agents  to  dis- 
cover the  traitors." 

A  few  pages  more,  and  Toulongeon  proceeds  thus.  ''The 
thirst  of  blood  was  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the  shed- 
ding of  it ;  the  ease  with  which  it  flowed,  appeared  to  encourage 
these  executions.  The  cold  indifference  of  the  condemned, 
seeming  to  be  a  defiance  to  the  cruelty  of  the  spectators,  enraged 
them  more  and  more:  one  should  have  said,  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  conflict  between  the  spectators  and  the  sufferers ;  the  one 
on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  weakness  to  make  an  enjoyment 
of  them,  the  other  to  make  it  a  point  to  bear  up  and  deprive  thenx 
of  any  pleasure  of  the  kind.  The  multiti^e,  who  are  never 
moved  but  by  what  strikes  their  senses,  seeing  none  of  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  misfortune  and  suffering,  remained  themselves 
without  emotion ;  and  perhaps  would  have  be^  more  indignant 
at  the  spectacle  which  tiiey  were  made  to  see,  if  the  countenances 
of  the  victims  had  not  seemed  to  disdain  their  sympathy  and 
compassion.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  as  yet  continued  to 
make  selections  from  the  prisoners,  but  very  so^i  the  number 
required  was  too  great  to  a<£nit  of  selection;  age,  sex,  condition, 
nothing  was  longer  an  exemption.  The  hatchet  was  more  rapid 
than  any  process  of  decay  to  those  who  were  old ;  youth  scarcely 
ceasing  to  be  ui£uicy,  was  mowed  down  before  arriving  at  its 
maturity.  Men  of  ike  lowest  classes  were  seized  upon,  while 
genius,  talents,  fame,  virtue,  whatever  had  any  distinction'  to 
boast,  oidy  on  that  account  more  immediately  caught  the  eye  of 
the  destroyer,  tiU  not  a  rank  in  the  whole  social  ordea:  was  left 
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nnvisited  by  the  system  of  terror ;  and  the  merchant,  the  ajrtizan, 
the  workman,  the  day-laboiurer ;  all  were  taken  indiscriminately. 
A  common  waiter,  only  sixteen,  had  not  been  alert  enough,  while 
attending  on  two  of  the  commissioners,  and  was  denounced  by 
them,  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  three  days  after.  The  ex. 
minister,  Le  Brun,  called  abb^,  journalist,  printer,  and  minister, 
was  executed,  as  an  homme  d'Stat,  and  an  Orleanist ;  the  son  of 
General  Custines,  not  to  be  saved  by  the  courageous  defence 
made  for  him  by  his  young  bride ;  General  Biron,  who  had  just 
commanded,  with  honour  to  himself,  the  armies  of  Italy  and  La 
Yend^ ;  the  old  Marshal  Luckner,  who  had  just  terminated  a 
long  and  honourable  career  (he  had  only  asked  for  his  pay,  and 
the  answer  was,  death) ;  Lamourette,  the  constitutional  bishop 
of  Lyons,  apparently  for  having  been  a  peacemaker ;  Veimerange, 
an  ancient  military  administrateur,  anticipated  his  condemnation, 
and  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  his  house.  Ladies  whom 
their  age  and  retirement  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  a&irs  of 
the  world,  were  yet  searched  out  and  c(^demned,  the  ladies 
Lauragnes,  Marbeuf,  and  Biron.  The  committees  of  the  Con- 
vention received  an  unlimited  power  to  maike  what  arrests  they 
pleased,  and  the  council  of  the  commune  waited  in  a  body  on 
the  Convention,  to  congratulate  them  on  the  vigorous  measures 
which  they  had  decreed.  At  this  period  (December,  1793),  a 
sort  of  stagnation  ensued,  parties  existing  no  more,  individuals 
being  in  a  state  of  reserve,  and  no  communication  longer  taking 
place  with  each  other  among  the  members  of  the  Convention ; 
each  studied  only,  how  he  could  withdraw  himself  from  all  ob- 
servation and  contrive  to  be  forgotten.  St.  Just  made  a  report ; 
and  full  power?  were  given  to  tiie  committee  of  general  security 
(the  police  committee)  to  issue  arrests.  There  were  already 
detained  in  different  prisons  in  the  capital  nearly  six  thoussmd 
people ;  and  in  all  the  departments  of  the  republic,  the  prisons 
were  filled  in  much  the  same  proportion.  '*  Paris  had  assumed," 
oays  Toulongeon,  **  a  mournful  aspect :  all  the  common  usages 
of  social  life  were  changed ;  all  intercourse  between  the  citizens 
was  become  a  matter  of  fear  and  doubt.  As  in  the  time  of  a 
pestilence,  every  one  was  afraid  of  being  remarked  in  the  street, 
as  having  any  appearance  of  being  in  good  circumstances ;  people 
dressed  themselves  like  paupers  by  way  of  protection,  often  in 
vain.  Every  meeting  in  private  society  was  interdicted,  or 
rather  mutual  terror  iuterdicted,  and  anticipated  the  measure  of 
the  police.  No  one  durst  admit  into  his  house  Mend  oj:  relative, 
unless  he  was  provided  with  a  certijQioate  of  civism :  the  refussl 
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of  it  was  eqaivalent  to  an  arrest,  at  least  to  a  detentioxi.  Eveiy 
citizen  was  obliged  to  write,  at  the  outside  of  his  door,  his  own 
name,  and  the  names  of  all  living  in  the  house.  The  public 
spectacles  were  the  only  places  that  were  always  filled;  the 
reason  this — anxiety  sought  here  an  asylum  for  a  few  hours  ; 
people  withdrew  themselyes  in  this  manner  for  a  few  minutes 
from  the  vigilance  of  tyranny.  Betired  to  his  own  house,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  every  man  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  the  slightest  noise  at  the  door,  for  it  was  the  sure  sign 
of  a  domiciliary  visit ;  no  other  but  the  police  ever  coming  at 
night.  Whatever  the  police  did,  was  supported  by  the  leg^JsU- 
ture ;  and  not  a  day  passed  without  some  law  to  sanction  its 
violences  and  usurpations.  Were  my  pen,'*  says  Toulongeon,  a 
few  pages  afterwanls,  **  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  scenes  of 
blood  ti^at  were  every  day  repeated,  the  reader  would  cast  aside 
my  account  in  per^t  consternation.  Suffice  it  then  to  mention, 
that  long  time  after  the  fall  of  Eobespierre,  when  it  was  thought 
desirable,  as  a  matter  of  police,  on  account  of  the  families  con- 
cerned, to  make  a  regular  list  of  those  that  had  suffered,  one 
was  begun  in  alphabetical  order,  and  pasted  on  the  walls,  when 
the  magistrates  themselves  were  so  terrified,  to  see  the  long 
space  that  it  already  occupied  (and  this  increasing  every  day), 
that  they  thought  it  best  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  mode  of 
advertisement  thus  adopted,  and  they  ordered  their  funeral  regis> 
ter  to  be  placed  in  the  regular  d^p6t  of  the  public  documents," 

I  have  given  you  aU  these  extracts  from  Toulongeon,  thinking 
it  fit,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  in  a  case  like  this,  you 
shotild  have  real  history  placed  before  you,  not  any  general 
assertion  of  mine.  No  more  calm  or  sensible  writer  can  be  pro- 
duced for  you ;  he  is  an  eyewitness;  he  is  no  royalist  nor  party 
writer ;  he  remains  a  friend  to  the  Bevolution,  and  to  every«» 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  its  success,  as  long  as  it  is  possible. 
He  even  considers  all  these  horrors,  when  he  opens  the  subject, 
as  defending  the  Bevolution;  no  possible  ol^ection,  therefore^ 
can  be  made  to  his  relation.  Here,  therefore,  you  have  exhibited 
before  you  (but  it  is  not  yet  half  described)  the  scene,  such  as 
it  took  place ;  and  be  the  conclusions  or  the  explanations  what 
they  may,  here  you  have  presented  to  your  reflection  the  long* 
continued  system  of  violence  and  pubUo  murder,  which  men^ 
your  fellow  mortals,  men  with  like  passions  as  yourselves,  were 
capable  of  conceiving  and  carrying  into  execution. 

Hear,  however,  one  passage  more,  which  I  observed  written 
at  the  close  of  Toulongeon's  fourth  volume.    '^  The  armiesi'' 
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says  lie,  ''  received  with  sufficient  indifference  the  address  of 
the  Convention,  which  announced  to  them  the  fall  of  Eobes* 
pierre.  The  soldier,  devoted  only  to  war  and  the  republic,  con- 
cerned himself  little  with  the  fate  of  those  who  pretended  to 
govern  within,  and  attached  no  importance  to  their  quarrels. 
STo  change  was  produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  armies ;  and 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  gave  them  their  orders, 
was  renewed  without  the  new  system,  which  changed  everything 
within,  occasioning  the  slightest  commotion  without/' 
'  I^ow  this  is  the  point  I  contend  for — that  the  defence  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  armies ;  that  the  nation  was  a  grdat 
military  nation,  the  French  character  essentially  military ;  and 
that  all  the  systems  of  indiscriminate  imprisonments,  and  wide* 
extended  shedding  of  blood,  were  as  immeaning  as  they  were 
inhuman ;  and  that  though  no  necessity  could  justify  such  pro- 
ceedings, no  necessity  existed. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  depend  on  any 
representations  of  mine.  It  might  have  been  easy  to  turn  the 
pages  I  have  read  into  words  of  my  own,  and  my  lecture  would 
have  had,  at  least,  an  appearance  less  formal  and  tedious ;  but 
the  subject  is  very  important.  I  am  anxious  you  should  know, 
not  what  I  think  and  say,  but  what  the  best  French  writers 
themselves  have  said  and  thought ;  and  I  have  therefore  made 
these  large  quotations  from  Toulougeon,  who  is  of  all  the  his* 
torians  of  these  times,  the  most  formal  and  stately,  and  the  least 
likely  to  express  himself  with  any  warmth  of  sentiment,  much 
less  any  extravagances  of  statement* 

I  am  hastening  to  the  conclusion  of  my  lecture ;  but  in  con-- 
firmation  of  what  you  have  already  heaid  from  Toulongeon,  I 
will  detain  you  while  I  make  a  few  extracts  from  another  his- 
torian, a  very  respectable  historian,  Desodoards.  Desodoards 
was  also  an  eyewitness  of  the  scene.  He  says,  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  all  the  principal  men ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  period  now  before  us,  he  speaks  thus :  "  What  then," 
says  he,  "  was  this  revolutionary  government  decreed  by  the 
Convention?  It  seems  a  contradiction  iii  terms,  but  I  can 
speak  of  its  effects :  every  right,  civil  and  political,  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  even  destroyed ;  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
all  liberty  of  thought,  at  an  end ;  the  whole  people  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  privileged  and  the  proscribed;  property  violated 
without  the  slightest  ceremony ;  leUres  de  cachet  re-established 
and  multiplied  in  the  most  scandalous  manner ;  the  asylum  of 
our  dwellings  exposed  to  an  inquisition  of  the  most  tyrannical 
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nature ;  the  fonns  of  justice  stripped  of  every  appearance  of 
humanity  and  honour ;  France  covered  with  lock-up  houses  and 
prisons ;  all  the  excesses  of  anarchy  and  despotism  struggling 
with  each  other  in  noisy  commotion  amid  a  confused  multitude 
of  committees  of  every  possible  name  and  nature ;  tenor  and 
consternation  in  every  heart ;  the  scafiEbld  devouring  every  day 
a  hundred  victims,  and  threatening  every  day  to  devour  a  still 
greater  number;  in  every  house,  an  universal  melancholy  and 
mourning,  in  every  public  street  and  place  the  silence  of  the 
tomb.  Such  was  this  inciedible  system,  that  annihilated  every- 
thing, all  persons,  all  property,  everything.  War  was  waged 
against  nature  in  her  tenderest  emotions.  Was  a  tear  shed  over 
the  tomb  of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  friend,  it  was,  aooording  to  these 
Jacobins,  a  robbery  of  the  republic.  Grief,  ihey  held,  was  not 
to  be  confined  within  domestic  limits.  Not  to  rejoice,  when  the 
Jacobins  rejoiced — ^not  to  rejoice,  though  in  the  loss  of  relations 
one  saw  torn  away  aU  the  ties  that  bound  one  to  existence, — 
was  to  conspire  against  the  republic.  All  the  mob  of  tipstaffa 
and  low  officers  of  justice,  some  of  whom  could  scarcely  read, 
sported  with  the  lives  of  men,  without  the  slightest  shame  or 
remorse^  Often,  a  person  taken  up  received  an  act  of  accusation 
intended  for  another ;  the  officer  only  changed  the  name  on  per- 
ceiving  his  error,  and  sometimes  did  not  change  it.  Mistakes 
of  the  most  inconceivable  nature  were  made  with  impunity : 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Biron  was  judged  upon  an  act  of  ac- 
cusation drawn  up  against  her  agent.  A  young  man  of  only 
twenty,  was  taken  to  execution  for  having  a  son  then  bearing 
arms  (as  it  was  alleged)  against  France.  Another  young  maa 
of  sixteen,  of  the  name  of  Mallet,  was  brought  up ;  but  it  was 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Bellay,  of  the  age  of  forty,  that  was  in- 
tended. "  What  is  your  age  ?"  said  the  president,  looking  at 
him  with  some  surprise.  **  Sixteen.'*  '<  Well,  you  are  quit^ 
forty  in  crime,"  replied  the  bloody  magistrate ;  **  take  him  away 
to  the  guillotine."  From  every  comer  of  France  victims  were 
brought  in  carts  to  the  Ooncieigerie.  This  prison  was  filled 
and  emptied,  every  day,  by  daily  massacres,  and  by  transfers 
from  other  prisons.  These  removals  were  made  when  it  was 
dark;  in  the  fear,  no  doUbt,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  spectators 
might  be  excited  by  the  deplorable  state  of  the  prisoners.  Fifty 
or  sixty  poor  creatures,  strait-bound,  conducted  by  men  of  fe- 
rocious aspect,  a  drawn  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch 
in  the  other,  passed  in  this  manner  through  the  silence  of  the 
night.    The  passenger  who  happened  to  meet  them,  had  to 
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keep  his  pity  well  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart|  if  ho 
wished  to  preserve  his  own  liberty:  a  sigh  that  had  escaped  him^ 
would  instantly  have  united  him  to  the  unhappy  beings  who 
composed  the  fhneral  train  before  him.    The  prisons,  multiplied 
in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  were  the  abode  of  every  possible  spe- 
cies of  suffering.     The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  of  air  and  light  that  was  necessary  fpr  the 
mere  existence  of  their  victims.    The  despair  that  reigned  under 
the  vaults  of  these  sepulchres  presented  itself  under  forms  the 
most  terrific :  one  finished  his  unhappy  existence  by  poison ; 
another  dispatched  himself  by  a  nail,  that  he  buried  in  his 
heart :  one  opened  his  veins  by  the  first  sharp  instrument  ha 
could  get  hold  of;  another  dashed  his  head  against  the  bars  of 
the  casements:  some  lost  their  reason :  those  who  had  sufELcient 
fortitude  waited  patiently  for  the  executioner,  or  gave  in  to  the 
snares  which  they  knew  were  laid  for  them  by  the  spies  that 
surrounded  them.     Every  house  of  arrest  was  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  victims.     The  turnkeys  went  with 
these  mandates  of  accusation  from  chamber  to  chamber  in  the 
dead  of  the  night :  the  prisoners,  starting  from  their  sleep,  at 
the  voice  of  their  Cerberuses,  supposed  their  end  had  arrived  ; 
and  it  was  thus,  that  warrants  of  death  for  thirty  threw  into  a 
state  of  consternation  many  hundreds.     At  first  the  officers  of 
justice  ranged  fifteen  at  a  time  in  their  carts,  which  Barrere 
called  "Uve  coffins  ;'*  soon  after,  thirty ;  and  about  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  Eobespierre,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  time.    An  aqueduct  had  been 
contrived  to  carry  off  the  blood.     It  was  always  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  these  long  processions  of  victims 
descended  from  the  tribunals,  and  marched  slowly  through  lines 
of  spectators,  who  came  to  see  them  pass  on,  with  inconceivable 
eagerness.    Porty-five  magistrates  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
thirty-three  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  moved  along  to 
death  in  as  composed  a  manner  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  formerly  on  occasions  of  public  ceremony.   They  were  accused 
of  a  conspiracy ;  their  real  crime  was  a  protest,  idle  enough  to 
be  sure,  made  secretly  against  the  innovations  that  had  taken 
place  in  France  after  the  destruction  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  their  ancient  courts  of  magistracy.    Forty  farmers-general, 
executed  together,  showed  in  their  last  moments  a  fortitude  not 
expected  from  their  luxurious  habits  of  life.    The  Due  du  Cha- 
telet,  Custines,  the  father  and  the  son,  Brunet,  Houchard,  Biron, 
Lamerliere,  Luckner,  and  other  warriors,  that  had  been  crowned 
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with  Victory,  were  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  seemed  as  if 
some  torpor  had  been  thrown  over  them  by  enchantment ;  not 
a  word,  not  a  symptom  of  indignation ;  they  had  only  to  die. 

"  In  these  batches,  as  they  were  called,  were  often  united 
people  of  the  most  opposite  systems  and  habits ;  Duport  du  Terte 
and  Bamave,  Thouret  and  D'Espremenil,  Chapelier  and  the  old 
Duchess  of  Qrammont,  Gobel  and  Herbert,  Sometimes  whole 
generations  were  destroyed  in  a  day.  Maldsherbes,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  perished  with  his  sister,  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law, 
his  grandson,  and  his  granddaughter ;  Montmorin  with  his  son ; 
four  of  the  Briennes,  with  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  accused  of 
having  transmitted  some  jewels  to  her  brothers:  she  was  the 
only  one  that  was  examined ;  of  this  the  rest  complained.  'It 
is  quite  sufficient,*  replied  Dumas ;  *  to  death  !'  Forty  young 
women  were  brought  to  the  guillotine  for  having  danced  at  a 
ball  given  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Verdun ;  twenty-two  peasant 
women,  whose  husbands  had  been'executed  at  La  Vendue. 

"  Again :  a  law  had  ordered  all  the  nobles  to  leave  Paris  in 
three  days  on  pain  of  death.  A  woman,  found  in  disobedience 
to  the  decree,  was  conducted  to  the  Conciergerie ;  for  three 
days  she  had  taken  no  food :  her  reason  had  become  disordered. 
Bom  in  affluence,  she  had  with  difficulty  during  the  last  year, 
by  daily  labour,  found  means  to  keep  herself  alive :  after  the 
law  that  ordered  her  to  emigrate  had  passed,  having  no  one  she 
could  coodde  in,  death  was  her  only  resource — and  she  came  to 
demand  it.  The  paleness  occasioned  by  her  sufferings,  pre- 
vented not  the  traces  still  appearing  of  elegance  and  a  sense  of 
propriety,  and  youth,  and  even  beauty ;  but  her  affliction  had 
not  yet  reached  its  height :  she  had  to  learn  that  her  husband 
had  just  been  executed ;  she  was  called  widow  in  her  indict- 
ment :  she  was  then  executed  herself. 

"Again:  a  messenger  was  dispatched  by  the  Convention  to 
stop  a  particular  execution.  As  the  messenger  ran  up  the  gar- 
den, he  heard  the  guillotine  descend  :  he  redoubled  his  speed ; 
but  again,  he  heard  a  second ;  a  third  victim  had  now  mounted 
the  scaffold,  and  the  messenger  was  unable  to  make  himself 
heard :  a  fourth,  in  like  manner,  before  he  could  make  himself 
understood  by  the  executioner.  The  prisoner  was  already  tied 
to  the  fatal  plank.  'Pardon!  pardon!'  cried  the  multitude. 
'  Your  name  ?*  said  the  offlcer,  addressing  the  poor  man,  as  he 
lay  bound  before  him.  It  was  told  him.  '  Alas !  no,  it  is  not 
you  !*  and  he  was  immediately  guillotined.  The  messenger  in 
an  agony  made  for  the  prison ;  and  he  there  found  the  object  of 
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his  inquiry :  the  condemned  man  was  waiting  the  return  of  the 
tumbrel,  his  hair  cut'  off,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  his  wife 
and  his  nine  children  lamenting  his  fate  and  their  own :  an  in- 
Btant  dried  their  tears.  Affecting  picture/'  says  the  historian, 
**  which  I  wish  I  could  more  often  present  to  my  readers,  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  pain  they  must  suffer,  while  I  have  to  recall 
events,  which  I  would  willingly  efface  from  the  pages  of  our 
history." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  paragraphs  that  I  have  selected  from 
the  historian  Desodoards.  He  is  a  very  regular  writer,  and,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  was  an  eye-witness,  and  acquainted,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  and  aflberwards  in  his  work,  with  all  the 
principal  men  that  figured  in  the  Bevolution. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  military  executions,  per-* 
petrated  at  Lyons,  Toulon,  in  La  Vend6e,  and  elsewhere,  be- 
cause they  were  military ;  and,  though  unspeakably  atrocious, 
stfeid  not  exactly  on  the  same  footing.  I  shall  have  to  allude 
to  theni  hereafter,  but  in  the  meantime  I  must  beg  you  to  ob- 
6^e,  that  I  have  only  called  your  attention  to  the  most  ac- 
.  uiowledged  facts,  such  as  happened  at  Paris,  such  as  neither 
are,  nor  can  be  justified  or  explained  by  any  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion, or  opposition  to  the  existing  government  whatever ;  and 
that  I  could  not  have  stated  them  to  you  in  a  more  simple  and 
less  impressive  manner,  than  by  selecting  and  translating  para- 
graphs in  the  way  I  have  done  from  the  pages  first  of  a  regular, 
and  composed,  and  cold  historian,  like  Toidongeon,  afterwards 
from  Desodoards.  Such  facts,  however,  even  fiius  delivered  to 
you,  will  speak  to  your  mind,  if  you  come  to  reflect  upon  them, 
things  unutterable,  and  picture  to  your  imagination  an  abuse  of 
power,  and  a  mass  of  guilt  and  horror,  totsJly  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  It  was  the  proscriptions  of  Bome,  it 
was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  was  the  orgies  and 
abominations  of  the  massacres  of  September,  all  mingled  and 
mixed,  and  lengthened  out  on  one  dark  and  fearM  canvas  for 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  together ;  till  even  the  mob  of 
Paris  turned  away,  from  the  mere  weariness  of  having  eternally 
to  look  at  the  same  repeated  picture. 
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LECTURE    XXXIX. 

KEIGN  OF  TERROR. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavooied  to  give  yoa  some  general 
notion  of  the  system  of  terror  that  existed  in  France  under  the 
reign  of  Eobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  and  I  entered  my  protest 
against  the  species  of  defence  that  has  been  set  up  for  such 
enormities  by  two  Tery  able  historians,  Mignet  and  Thiers,  more 
particularly,  and  more  or  less  by  all  the  Later  historians.  J^ot 
willing  to  leave  you  to  depend  upon  any  authority  of  mine,  I 
made  extracts  from  their  works  to  apprise  you  of  the  facts,  and 
enable  you  thus  the  better  to  judge  of  their  reasonings.  I 
cannot  well  go  into  the  detail  of  these  scenes,  but  I  must  con- 
tinue a  little  longer  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  way 
I  did  in  the  lecture  of  yesterday. 

I  have  often  referred  you  to  the  History  of  this  Beyolution 
by  the  Two  Friends  of  liberty,  and  to  this  history  I  must  again 
refer  you.  You  will  nowhere  find  the  detail  of  this  Eeign  of 
Terror  better  giyen,  and  their  testimony  is  quite  decisive.  These 
'*  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,"  as  they  style  themselves,  are  authors 
that,  through  the  whole  of  their  work,  have  shown  themselves 
long  and  warmly  attached  to  the  popular  cause,  and  they  make 
the  same  improper  concessions  to  tiie  Jacobins  that  I  have  noted 
in  all  the  other  writers,  and  say,  that  this  system  of  terror  de- 
fended the  country ;  yet  are  they  at  the  same  time  totally  over- 
powered and  shocked  when  they  have,  in  the  course  of  their 
narrative,  to  describe  these  extraordinary  atrocities.  You  will 
see  how  they  are  affected,  and  justly  affected,  when  you  read 
the  opening  of  the  third  part  of  their  work. 

"  What  funeral  pall,"  they  cry,  "  is  this,  that  envelops  deso- 
lated France  ?  What  mean  those  stifled  si^hs,  which  victims 
crowded  into  dungeons  seem  to  fear  should  be  heard  by  the 
hangmen  that  surround  them  ?  What  ihen,  when  the  ancient 
tree  of  royalty,  struck  to  the  very  root,  strews  with  its  withered 
branches  the  sacred  soil  of  the  republic,  when  the  liberty  of  a 
T^hole  people  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  this 
same  people,  far  from  lifting  itself  in  majesty  above  the  nations 
that  are  enslaved,  to  bend  its  dishonoured  front  beneath  the 
hatchets  of  executioners  ?  Good  heavens !  have  we  then  broken 
our  fetters,  torn  off  the  mask  from  fanaticism,  and  cast  away 
the  disgrace  and  the  chains  of  a  long  servitude ;  and  have  we 
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only  conquered  to  see  our  laurels  darkened  in  our  bloody  and  to 
see  elevated  on  the  mins  of  the  throne  a  maddening  faction, , 
that  maintains  its  monstrous  power  only  by  murder,  proscrip- 
tions, and  rapine  ?  Yes>  yes,  it  is  so ;  the  tocsin  of  war  has 
sounded,  and  France  is  no  more ;  a  ferocious  monster  of  hypo- 
crisy has  issued  from  her  Aeropagus.  Yes  1  it  is  for  him,  and 
for  the  support  of  his  dictatorial  tyranny,  that,  torn  £rom  the 
bosom  of  their  family,  the  youth  of  France  shall  expire  on  the 
frontiers ;  it  is  for  him  that  flourishing  cities  shall  fall,  reduced 
to  ashes  and  to  dust ;  it  is  for  him  tbat  our  rivers  shaU  cast 
upon  the  countries  of  the  south  the  dead  bodies  by  which  they 
are  infected.  0  honour,  probity,  decency,  talents,  and  patri* 
otism !  virtues  so  cherished  and  beloved,  you  are  but  the  titles 
to  proscription  under  the  reign  of  this  cannibal  and  his  folio  wers. 
Bobbery  unpunished,  plunder  decreed,  divorce  encouraged,  irre- 
ligion  applauded,  prostitution  salaried,  informations,  treachery, 
fcdsehood  rewarded.  Let  pity  shed  a  tear,  and  it  shall  be  a 
passport  to  the  scaffold.  Infancy  and  age,  grace  and  beauty, 
all,  all,  are  now  alike  the  prey  of  these  famished  vultures.  A 
torpor  imiversal  paralyses  France ;  a  fear  of  death  shoots  cold 
to  every  heart ;  the  name  of  death  is  inscribed  on  every  door. 
And  is  it  at  this  moment,  monster  of  hypocrisy !  that  thou  canst 
.proclaim  the  worship  of  a  Being  above?  Yes,  barbarian! 
there  is  a  Being  above ;  and  if  to  &&  day  thou  hast  doubted  it, 
acknowledge  it  now,  and  acknowledge  his  justice,  for  it  is  he 
who,  at  the  moment  thou  proclaimest  his  existeneei  it  is  he  that 
sendeth  thee  to  the  scaffold-— die." 

Such  is  the  opening  of  the  third  part  of  the  History  by  the 
Two  Friends.  The  dreadful  detail,  which  justifies  every  senti- 
ment that  is  thus  delivered  in  the  imaigery  of  a  feeling  and  ani- 
mated mind,  may  be  found  in  the  third  part  of  the  work  that 
follows,  and  it  is  to  this  third  part  of  the  work  I  must  refer 
you :  it  contains  everything  that  relates  to  this  tremendous  sub- 
ject, and  the  view  of  it  that  is  taken  by  the  historians  in  the 
quotation  I  have  made,  is  the  view  I  have  already,  offered  you. 

But  I  stop  now  for  a  moment  to  direct  your  attrition  to  a 
particular  episode  that  may  be  found  in  this  history,  and  that,  I 
think,  illustrates  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  nature  of  this 
system  of  terror.  It  is  a  curious  nairative  given  by  some  friend 
to  these  writers,  some  individual  who  but  too  inconsiderately 
ventured  to  come  to  Paris  during  the  Beign  of  Terror,  to  recover 
some  money  that  was  due  to  him.  You  have  here  a  more  dis- 
tinct picture  of  the  state  of  Paris  at  the  time,  from  the  minute^ 
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n&$9  of  the  detail,  than  can  elsewhere  be  obtained.  The  manner 
in  which  this  poor  man  was  rejected  from  the  house  of  his  old 
friend,  who  durst  not  receive  him ;  the  terror  he  occasioned  bj 
knocking  at  the  door ;  the  night  he  passed  in  the  streets,  as  he 
could  not  be  admitted ;  the  police  offices  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducted; the  wretches  he  saw  there;  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  and  houses ;  the  frightful  inscriptions  of  every  kind  that 
he  observed ;  the  aristocratic  mistakes  that,  coming  from  the 
country,  he  naturally  made ;  the  torments  of  every  description 
that  he  endured ;  the  delays  and  vexations  about  his  passport, 
till  he  could  contrive  some  mode  of  escaping  out  of  Paris  unob- 
served ;  the  chances  that  befriended  him ;  the  tumult  of  joy 
with  which  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  fiunily  once 
more ;  all  these  particulars,  and  many  more  that  will  be  met 
with  in  this  account,  give  a  reader  of  reflection  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  what  was  then  suffered  in  Paris  and  in  France 
than  volumes  of  any  history  can  possibly  do,  and  I  only  regret 
that  the  story  is  too  minute,  and  therefore  too  long,  to  be  here 
quoted. 

After  giving  this  narrative  of  their  ^end,  the  authors  travel 
on,  as  you  should  do,  through  all  the  transactions,  all  the  various 
abuses  of  power,  all  the  inconceivable  excesses  of  cruelty  and 
iniquity,  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  relate ;  what  passed 
at  Lyons,  Nantes,  and  in  La  Vendue :  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  gaols,  gaolers,  turnkeys,  and  other  officers  of  justice ;  but  the 
historians  are  at  last  wearied  out.  ''  Let  us  turn  aside,''  they 
say,  **  and  draw  some  little  relief  and  comfort  in  contemplating 
some  sublime  traits  of  character  that  were  witnessed  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  horrors.  Loiserot  and  his  son  were  detained 
in  the  same  prison :  the  son  was  summoned  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  was  out  of  the  way  at  the  moment ;  the  father 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  presented  himself  to  the 
turnkey,  personated  his  son,  was  tried  and  condemned  as  such, 
and  executed  in  his  stead.  There  was  another  prisoner  that 
saeriflced  himself  in  like  manner  for  his  brother.  Again :  the 
wife  of  the  commandant  of  Longuy  was  in  the  room,  where  the 
tribunal  was  sitting,  when  her  husband  was  condemned — '  Vive 
le  roi !'  she  cried,  *  Vive  le  roi  !'  The  judges,  instead  of  attri- 
buting this  sally  to  her  despair  at  hearing  her  husband  doomed 
to  death,  instantly  adjudged  her  to  lose  her  head  along  with 
him.  <  It  was  aU,'  she  replied,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  *  it 
was  all  I  wanted.' 

**  Isabeau,  the  ancient  registrar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
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was  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  'You  remember  this 
place/  said  the  president  (it  was  the  place  where  the  parlia- 
ment had  held  their  sittings).  *0h,  yes!' was  the  reply,  'I 
remember  it ;  it  was  here  diat,  not  along  ago,  yirtue  was  the 
judge  of  guilt ;  and  it  is  here  that  guilt  now  puts  innocence  to 
death.* 

**  The  Comte  d'Estaing,  a  patriot  from  the  first  of  the  Eevolu*- 
tion,  and  distinguished  in  the  naval  annals  of  France,  was  asked 
his  name.  '  My  name/  he  said,  *  is  sufficiently  known ;  when 
you  have  taken  off  my  head,  carry  it  to  the  English ;  they  will 
recognise  it,  and  pay  you  well  for  it.* "   ^ 

AjDother  historian  (Toulongeon)  relates,  that  when  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  appeared  before  this  tribunal  with  all  that  air  of 
gentle  dignity  which  belonged  to  her,  she  was  assailed  by  the 
judges  in  the  harshest  manner,  and  in  terms  the  most  offensive ; 
the  queen  was  compared  to  Messalina;  infamous  orgies  were 
talked  of:  at  last  they  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  tyrant,  her 
brother ;  and  then  indeed  the  Christian  spirit  of  this  angel  of 
piety  and  meekness  gave  a  hasty  spark.  '  "  Tyrant !"  she  said, 
"  had  my  brother  been  a  tyrant,  neither  you  nor  I  had  filled  the 
places  which  we  now  do."^ 

In  the  annals  of  the  world  it  is  strange  to  observe  how  uni- 
formly, when  oppression  rules  the  hour,  how  uniformly  the 
tyrant,  be  he  who  he  may,  on  a  throne,  or  the  lowest  turnkey  of 
a  prison,  contrives,  and  seems  to  study  to  contrive,  how  to  add 
insult  to  injury ;  how  to  make  cruelty  more  cruel,  and  inflict 
new  torments  and  annoyances  on  those  who  must  necessarily  be 
already  wretched.  Instances  of  this  kind,  through  the  whole 
of  this  system  of  terror,  as  described  by  these  Two  Friends  of 
Liberty,  through  the  whole  of  this  French  Revolution,  as  de- 
scribed by  all  writers,  make  the  heart  perfectiy  droop  and  sicken. 
Surely  it  might  be  sufficient  for  men  that  they  are  destroying 
each  other ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  animals  of  the  desert ;  they 
only  devour  their  victims. 

While  I  am  thus  alluding  to  some  of  those  more  eminent  per- 
sons who  suffered  under  the  revolutionary  violence  of  this  period, 
I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  queen. 

The  queen  can  be  little  expected  to  have  escaped,  amidst  such 
a  promiscuous  massacre  as  took  place  duriug  this  Eeign  of  Terror. 
I  cannot  enter  into  her  trial.  You  will  see  it  in  the  historians, 
and  it  is  best  given  by  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty. 

In  the  meantime,  I  know  not  how  to  avoid  adverting  to  a 
particular  circumstance  that  occurred  while  she  stood  before  her 
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tribanal;  it  is  bq  deflcriptiye  of  these  dreadful  times,  and  of  the 
people  that  aasiBted  at  these  dreadful  tribunals;  the  circum- 
atance  you  may  have  hoard,  but  it  is  not  quite  accurately  repre- 
sented. An  in&mouB  question  was  asked  her,  with  respect  to 
herself  and  her  own  diild,  the  young  dauphin ;  the  question 
was  asked  her  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  other  questions  (for 
«uch  is  the  very  improper  and  strange  manner  of  the  examina- 
tion of  a  prisoner  in  !F^ce),  and  ^e  had  replied  to  the  whole 
mass  in  some  general  manner.  The  trial  went  on,  and  some 
time,  after  one  of  the  vile  wretches  that  sat  as  her  juror  called 
back  the  attention  of  the  president,  and  desired  him  to  observe 
to  the  queen  that  she  had  made  no  answer  to  the  particular 
question  that  had  been  asked  her ;  and  it  was  not  until  this 
moment,  and  until  thus  again  distinctly  questioned,  that  she 
deigned  to  reply.  ''If  I  answered  not,  it  was  because  nature 
refused  to  answer  to  an  accusation  like  this,  made  to  any  mother. 
I  appeal  to  those  mothers  that  may  be  here.''  The  suppression 
of  her  answer  had  been,  therefore,  perfectly  sincere,  and  when 
it  did  come,  there  was  in  it  nothing  of  ostentation  or  smartness, 
nothing  but  the  indignant  voice  of  an  insulted  woman,  addressed 
to  wretches  that  were  unworthy  the  name  of  men.  A  nation 
must  indeed  be  fallen,  when  such  a  scene  as  this  could  take 
place  in  the  high  court  of  their  justice ;  a  scene  to  which  I 
extremely  hesitate,  though  it  appears  on  the  face  of  history, 
even  to  adlude  in  the  most  distant  manner,  lest  I  should  pollute 
your  minds  by  the  approach  of  thoughts  so  foul. 

The  queen,  when  conducted  to  execution,  like  the  lowest  of 
malefactors,  on  a  common  tumbrel,  and  with  her  hands  tied  be* 
hind  her,  could  little  concern  herself  with  the  priest  (the  con- 
stitutional priest)  that  attended  her,  still  less  with  the  crowd  by 
which  she  was  surrounded :  the  dead  paleness  of  her  cheek  was 
occasionally  varied  by  a  strong  hectic,  probably  of  indignation, 
that  passed  across  it ;  but  her  emotion  was  visible  when  she 
came  within  sight  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  her  coun- 
tenance changed ;  changed  to  behold  that  ancient  palace,  so  long 
the  abode  of  all  that  was  once  magnificent  in  France,  of  a  splendour 
to  which  she  had  been  so  intimately  associated,  lately  the  scene 
of  her  own  anxieties  and  sufferings,  and  now  the  seat  of  that 
asselnbly  of  men  who  had  brought  her  king  and  husband  to  the  * 
scaffold,  and  were  at  the  instant  exercising  the  same  last  act  of 
cruelty  and  vengeance  upon  herself.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
look  that  she  cast,  and  it  was  but  the  thoughts  of  a  moment 
that  occupied  her  mind ;  yet  how  crowded  must  that  mom^at 
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have  been  with  all  the  mingled,  innumerable,  indescribable 
emotions  of  the  present  and  the  past ;  disdain  and  anger,  melan- 
choly and  regret,  astonishment  and  awe :  but  she  turned  hastily 
away,  and  hurried  to  the  scaffold,  as  if  recoiling  indignantly 
from  this  world,  and  eager  to  be  pr^ipitated  into  a  better. 

Of  the  character  of  the  queen  it  is  not  easy  to  speak ;  she  had 
the  faults  of  exalted  rank,  but  she  had  all  the  merits.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  have  expected  from  her  any  interest  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  or  any  very  enlightened  view  of  the  relative 
duties  of  princes  to  their  subjects.  She  must  have  generally 
counselled  the  king  ill,  and  once,  in  the  instance  of  Necker's 
measure  of  the  23rd  of  June,  perhaps  fatally.  The  most  dis- 
agreeable  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  she  seems  to  have  been 
almost  hated  by  a  majority  of  the  French  people :  this,  how- 
ever,  might  be  possible,  without  any  correspondent  demerit  on 
her  part  during  revolutionary  times  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary. 
Censure  has  been  busy  with  her  character ;  and  though  none 
but  the  vulgar  consider  her  as  generally  licentious,  one,  and  even 
two  names  have  been  mentioned ;  and  an  un&vourable  impres- 
sion will  descend  to  posterity,  which,  whether  just  or  not,  can- 
not now  be  removed.  A  suspicion  of  this  kmd  might  easily 
arise  in  a  court  like  that  of  France,  and  once  existing,  exists  for 
ever.  The  very  wise,  on  these  occasions,  are  too  wise,  they 
think,  to  be  deceived ;  and  not  to  suppose  unfavourably,  would 
be  to  appear  to  know  nothing  of  the  world.  It  would  be  unjust 
for  us,  in  England  at  least,  to  try  her  by  the  standard  of  our 
own  manners,  one  unknown  to  her.  It  is  not  always  easy  for 
spectators  to  distinguish  in  a  lively,  calreless  woman,  between 
the  regard  that  is  consistent  with  innocence  and  the  attachment 
that  belongs  to  guilt;  more  particularly  in  a  queen  always 
eager  to  burst  through  the  thnddom  and  even  the  decorum  of 
her  exalted  station,  and  apparently  with  no  jdeasure  so  great  as 
the  enjoyment  of  that  socicd  intercourse  which  is  the  privilege 
of  happier  and  humbler  life ;  a  queen,  in  brief,  who  could  not 
submit  to  the  penalty  of  a  throne,  the  misery  of  having  no 
iriend.  She  seems  to  have  been  lively  and  amiable,  formed  to 
be  the  idol  of  the  court  of  a  great  monarch,  a  model  of  elegance 
and  grace :  "  never  lighted  upon  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision."  How,  indeed,  she 
deported  herself  at  all  times  in  the  gay  hours  of  her  prosperity, 
it  may  now  be  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  she  may  not  have 
been,  during  that  treacherous  season,  always  innocent ;  but  when 
the  scene  changed,  and  all  was  ominous  and  dark,  she  was  more 
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worthy  of  herself,  and  the  misfortune,  at  least,  of  hev  hnshand 
she  shared  with  truth  and  loyalty,  with  magnanimity  and  firm- 
ness, with  patience  and  with  hope.  On  all  trying  occasions 
(and  they  were  many)  she  was  the  affectionate  and  faiths 
wife,  witii  the  intrepid  heart  that  became  a  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Whatever  may  be  doubtful,  whatever  difficult  in  the 
estimate  of  her  character,  one  thing  is  but  too  certain,  that  she 
was  most  unfortunate ;  and  when  affliction  is  in  the  scale  (and 
such  affliction),  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  watch  the  vibrations 
of  the  balance. 

I  have  now  exhibited  to  you  various  particulars  drawn  from 
different  historians,  all  fitted  to  impress  you  with  some  general 
notion  (however  imperfect)  of  what  must  have  been  this  Beign 
of  Terror.  You  cannot  indeed  suppose,  that  you  can  ever  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  these  scenes ;  but  you  must  gather 
up  the  facts  and  then  offer  them  to  your  imagination,  to  be  pic- 
tured there,  as  well  as  you  can,  in  all  their  appalling  conse- 
quences. 

I  shdl  proceed  to  offer  you  other  specimens  of  them ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  continually  to  recur  to  the  thought,  how  could 
these  things  be ;  how  could  they  be  defended  by  the  perpetrators 
of  them ;  how  reconciled  to  their  minds ;  still  more,  how  could 
they  be  for  a  moment  tolerated  by  historians  that  come  after 
them? 

A  word  more,  on  this  particular  part,  before  I  proceed  further 
to  describe  this  Reign  of  Terror,  that  you  may  the  more  fully 
feel  its  unspeakable  guilt  and  wickedness. 

Nothing  is  so  common  as  for  men  to  justify  their  crimes  by  a 
necessity  which  they  have  themselves  created.  This  was  shown 
on  a  tremendous  scale  by  the  Jacobins  in  France ;  and  it  seems 
a  constant  occurrence  in  human  nature,  from  the  most  elevated 
usurper  of  a  throne  down  to  the  lowest  rufflan,  who  murders 
those  whom  he  originally  intended  only  to  rob.  But  reasonings 
of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  endured ;  mark  their  progress  in  the 
"case  before  us.  The  allied  powers  invade  the  country  in  the 
summer  of  1792,  and  with  some  success;  Danton,  therefore, 
and  the  Jacobins  immediately  rushed  forward,  Danton  more  par- 
ticularly, and  after  a  furious  speech  from  this  demagogue,  they 
massacre  all  the  unresisting  wretched  creatures  of  every  age  and 
sex,  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  prisons  of  Paris — and  why  ? 
that  the  Revolution,  which  they  have  thus  made  desperate,  may 
be  afterwards  defended;  that  the  whole  population  of  Paris 
may  be  so  steeped  in  guilt  that  no  retreat  may  be  possible :  that 
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the  cause  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  may  be 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  they  may  be  all  intermingled  toge- 
ther, and  the  city  set  on  fire,  rather  than  the  allies  should  pre- 
vail, or  any  submission  be  made ;  and  this  is  called  deiending 
the  country.  But  again,  in  the  event  the  invaders  retreat,  not 
indeed  on  account  of  these  proceedings,  but  from  causes  of  a 
very  different  nature ;  the  Convention  meets,  and  the  Jacobins 
then  suppose  themselves  under  the  necessity,  as  all  Europe  is 
outraged  by  the  horrid  tale  of  those -massacres,  to  outrage  all 
Europe  stiU  further,  and  to  bring  to  trial  and  to  execute  the  king. 
It  was  in  vain  represented  to  tiem  that  this  was  an  act  totally 
inhuman,  totally  unjustifiable ;  that  it  would  make  the  cause  of 
the  Eevolution  odious  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  that  it  would 
cause  a  civil  war  in  France  ;<  that  all  the  powers  of  civilized 
Europe  would  rise  up  in  arms  against  such  lawless  and  atro- 
cious barbarity.  No,  no  !  was  the  answer  of  the  Jacobins ;  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Eevolution  that  a  republic  should  be  esta- 
blished, for  the  republic  that  the  king  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  Revolution  should  roll  on,  not  be 
impeded  in  its  progress  by  royalists  and  traitors  of  whatever 
description ;  that  all  who  resist  it,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
should  be  exterminated ;  that  there  was  no  other  safety  for 
freedom,  no  other  success.  **  I  mourn,'*  said  Eobespierre, 
**  over  Ihe  fate  of  Louis ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  he  must  die."  The  act  is  committed,  and  what 
follows  ?  That  Europe  rises  tip  in  arms  against  them,  as  was 
predicted :  the  prior  necessity  is  made  more  and  more  apparent. 
But  further,  the  Girondists  are  now  totally  revolted  by  one 
cruelty  after  another,  by  the  massacre  of  the  king,  as  well  as 
the  massacres  of  September;  and  though  they  meanly  (too 
many  of  thein)  vote  for  the  one,  they  make  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  other.  But 
again,  No,  no,  no  !  said  the  Jacobins,  **  these  excesses  in  a  good 
cause  are  not  to  be  too  scrupulously  looked  into ;  they  were 
conducive  to  the  public  good :  it  is,  in  short,  necessary  to  pass 
them  over ;  it  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Eevo- 
lution :  none  but  enemies  to  it,  and  traitors  to  their  country, 
would  think  of  discrediting  the  Eevolution,  by  calling  the 
public  attention  to  them :  these  are  the  necessary  evils  of  a 
revolution ;  it  is  in  vain  to  lament  them,  quite  impossible  to 
punish  them."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Jacobins,  aa  the 
necessities,  which  they  themselves  created,  continually  accu- 
mulated upon  them.        , 
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In  this,  as  in  erery  oth^  case,  asort  of  jostificationy  ai^eeies 
of  reasoning  was  adopted ;  and  because  this  reasoning  was  not 
sutisfajtory  to  the  Qirondists,  daring  and  lawless  as  tibey  them* 
seivut'  were,  Robespierre  and  his  Jacobins  were  happy  in  this 
opportuaity  of  oyerpowering  their  riyals  for  the  public  favour, 
and  they  turned  round  upon  thrnn  also,  as  they  had  done  upon 
their  yictims  in  September,  and  lately  upon  their  king :  ''  and 
it  was  necessary/'  they  cried  aloud,  **  that  the  €Hrtmd%9tg 
should,  in  like  mann^,  be  sacrificed  on  the  altur  of  the  Bayo^ 
lution ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  Girondists  too  should  be  con* 
sidered  as  royalists  and  federalists,  and  whatever  might  be  Hieir 
pretences,  as  traitors  to  the  common  cause ;  the^  too,  were  to  be 
massacred  in  the  Gonvestion,  if  possible ;  they  were  at  all  events 
to  be  dragged  out  of  it,  and  detained  in  prison  till  they  could  be 
put  to  death.  It  was  necessary  that  such  moderate  men  as  these, 
with  their  silly  cries  and  idle  declamations  about  anarchy  and 
blood,  should  be  themselves  publicly  punished  as  traitors,  who 
could  only  thus  mean  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution ; 
that  traitors  they  evidently  were,  and  could  not  but  be  esteemed 
such  by  all  true  patriots ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  true  patriots 
should  alone  bear  rule ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  not  only 
federalists,  like  the  Girondists,  but  traitors  of  every  description 
should  perish,  for  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  country,  and 
how  else  could  the  country  be  defended  ?"  Such  again  was  the 
language  of  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 

And  what,  then,  wp  the  result  of  all  these  still  multiplying 
necessities,  these  reasonings  of  enthusiasm,  guilt,  and  cruelty, 
but  that  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins  saw  all  that  had  been 
predicted,  and  all  that  they  might  themselves  have  foreseen, 
take  place,  and  found  their  country  in  a  state  of  siege,  as  it  was 
called;  an  insurrection  in  the  great  towns  and  some  of  the 
departments,  on  account  of  the  fate  of  the  Girondists ;  a  civil 
war  in  La  Yendfee,  and  all  Europe  leagued  against  them,  on 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  king :  and  they  are  then  to  say 
that  the  coimtry  is  to  be  defended,  that  a  system  of  terror  must 
be  introduced ;  and  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  revolutionary 
armies  not  only  beat  off  their  invaders,  but  rush  onward,  and 
terrify  and  subdue  half  Europe,  they  are  then  again  to  come 
forward  and  present  themselves  as  having  defended  their  country, 
as  having  maintained  their  Eevolution  by  this  system  of  terror : 
and  philosophic  historians  are  to  allow  their  pretensions,  and 
even  men  of  humanity  and  sense  are  to  look  upon  them  without 
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detestatioii,  and  to  talk,  like  themselyes,  of  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  Baign  of  Teiror  was  the  expedient 
m$tde  use  of  by  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  to  defend  them- 
selves, not  their  country,  to  defend  themselres  against  the 
Eoyalists  in  La  Vendue,  the  Girondists  and  Constitutionalists  in 
the  departments  and  in  the  great  towns,  and  against  the  powers 
of  Europe,  who  thought  their  rule  inconsistent  ^th  the  main- 
tenance of  the  established  notions  of  society. 

While  they  were  thus  defending  themselves,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  they  drove  away  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  by  means  of  the  heroic  armies  that  thought  not  of  them, 
and  have  therefore  been  sometimes  considered  by  French 
historians  and  writers,  always  the  apologists  at  all  hazards  of 
their  country,  as  having  defended  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution. 
But  no  Eevolution  in  defence  of  freedom  could  be  defended  by 
any  system  of  terror,  such  as  in  reality  took  place ;  no  other 
consequence  could  possibly  follow  but  a  military  government. 
The  enemy  might  be  kept  at  a  distance,  or  great  conquests  be 
made,  even  while  it  lasted,  and  in  defiance  of  it,  but  no  cause  of 
PRBEBOH  could  be  thus  established  or  introduced;  sooner  or 
later  the  rule  of  the  army  and  of  some  great  captain  was  in- 
evitable, and  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  though  they  might 
defend  themselves,  far  from  defending  their  Revolution  and  the 
cause  of  freedom,  rendered  its  success,  either  in  France  or  the 
rest  of  Europe,  from  that  moment  totally  impossible. 

The  world  at  the  time  made  no  mistake  on  thig^  subject ;  men 
saw*  in  these  massacres  and  proscriptions,  and  in  this  Reign  of 
Terror,  only  the  struggles  of  desperate  and  lawless  factions,  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  power.  What  else  could  they  see 
in  the  triumph  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  over  the  Girond- 
ists, and  of  Robespierre  over  Danton  ?  The  scene  has  passed 
away,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  the  first  natural  and  original 
impression,  which  it  very  properly  conveyed ;  but  this  must  on 
no  account  be  sufltered ;  it  would  be  to  confound  all  right  and 
wrong,  to  be  insensible  to  cruelty  and  injustice,  to  lend  ourselves 
to  the  delusions  of  writers  who  are  endeavouring  to  shelter  their 
countrymen  from  the  reproaches  of  mankind :  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  it  would  be  to  find  patriots  in  monsters,  and  de- 
fenders of  liberty  in  cut-throats  and  assassins. 

And  now  I  must  endeavour  to  present  this  Reign  of  Terror 
to  you  under  another  aspect ;  one  that  might  not  occur  to  you, 
one  that  may  not  appear  very  interesting  to  you,  and  that 
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renders  the  subject  somewhat  dry  and  repnlsive  in  its  details ; 
yet  it  is  well  deserving  your  attention,  for  you  will  thus  see  the 
extraordinary  lengths  to  which  this  system  of  terror  was  carried, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  to  pervade  all  human 
society  and  all  human  business  and  interests  in  their  most  re- 
tired recesses,  and  at  eyery  moment. 

Observe,  then ;  when  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins  had  not 
only  brought  the  king  to  the  scaffold,  but  expelled  the  Giron- 
dists from  the  Convention,  executing  some  and  putting  to  flight 
the  remainder,  the  situation  to  which  they  luul  reduced  the 
cause  of  the  Bevolution,  or  rather  of  their  own  party,  was  very 
deplorable:  they  had  to  contend  with  the  lioyalists  in  I^ 
Yend^,  the  fugitive  Qirondists  in  the  great  towns  and  the  de- 
partments, and  war  had  been  declared  against  them  by  almost 
all  Europe ;  they  had,  therefore,  to  produce  great  armies,  to 
meet  their  enemies  in  the  field ;  that  is,  they  had  to  call  out 
the  population  and  convert  them  into  soldiers,  and  to  supply 
them  with  the  proper  materials  for  war;  this  last  object, 
indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  accomplish.  They  laboured,  however, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  cherish  and  excite  the  public 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Eevolution,  to  identify  that  cause 
with  their  own,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  military  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  manner  to  provide  themselves  with  the  men 
who  were  to  be  made  into  soldiers. 

In  the  next  place,  they  endeavoured  to  convert  to  their  pur- 
poses the  church  lands  and  other  property  that  had  been  already 
or  could  yet  be  confiscated.  In  tlds  manner  they  were  to 
furnish  the  soldier  with  his  pay,  arms,  and  accoutrements ;  but 
here  was  the  difficulty.  How  was  this  property,  or  any  pro- 
perty to  be  found  sufficient  to  furnish  pay,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments ?  This  has  been  always  the  difficulty  in  revolutions,  and 
recourse  has  been  always  had  to  the  same  expedient,  the  issue 
of  paper  money :  but  this  paper  money,  the  more  it  is  issued, 
the  more  it  loses  in  value ;  it  continuaDy  depreciates,  every 
holder  loses  something  by  touching  it,  and  the  difficulty  soon 
becomes  overpowering.  The  difficulty,  you  may  remember, 
existed  in  the  American  revolution,  and  it  never  can  be  escaped : 
it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  sufficient  food  and  clothing  and  arms 
for  the  soldier  already  exist  in  the  community,  and  the  power 
of  producing  more  and  more ;  that  there  must  be  always  arti- 
sans in  sufficient  number  to  work,  and  materials  to  work  upon. 
All  this  is  in  vain,  if  the  government  have  no  money  with  which 
to  purchase  the  products  of  their  labour.    If,  indeed,  the 
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country  is  positively  invaded,  every  man  may  start  up  with  what 
weapon  he  can  find,  the  government  may  seize  upon  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  puhlic  Service,  and  in  some  irregular  and 
sudden  way,  taught  by  the  exigence  of  the  moment,  lie  enemy 
may  be  repulsed ;  but  an  effort  of  this  kind  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued. Washington  and  the  congress,  when  they  found  their 
paper  money  so  miseraUy  depreciated,  attempted  to  procure 
what  was  wanted  for  the  army  in  kwd,  by  contributions  fA)m 
the  states  in  food,  clothing,  '&c.  &c. ;  but  the  expedient  was  soon 
abandoned,  as  on  every  account  unjust  to  particular  plaoes,  and 
ruinous,  and,  on  the  whole,  at  length  impracticable. 

Here  then  was  the  difficulty  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  : 
immense  armies  were  to  be  sent  against  their  enemies  and  kept 
on  the  frontiers,  and  where  was  to  be  found  the  money  to  pay 
for  their  equipment  ?  When  equipped,  indeed,  they  might  be 
quartered  on  countries  which  ^ey  had  conquered,  but  in  the 
first;  place  they  were  to  be  levied  and  equipped.  Assignats  had 
been  already  issued  by  the  national  Assemblies,  and  Uiey  were 
now  to  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  their  value  was 
to  rest  on  such  public  property  as  could  be  pledged,  and  on  the 
success  of  the  Eevolution.  To  tell  every  man  that  he  was  to 
take  the  assignat  as  money,  and  that  he  should  be  put  to  death 
if  he  did  not,  was  an  appalling  specimen  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice ;  and  an  artisan  was  not  likely  to  make  muskets  and  can- 
nons, or  a  manufacturer  uniforms,  on  terms  like  these. 

But  again.  The  government  in  France  on  some  account,  and 
after  some  manner  or  other,  that  is  not  very  intelligible,  has 
always  taken  upon  itself  the  care  of  providing  the  city  of  Paris 
with  bread :  when  Bailly  was  mayor,  to  furnish  the  people  with 
a  proper  supply,  was  an  object  of  his  unceasing  anxiety.  He 
mentions  in  his  memoirs  how  distressed  he  was  once  to  find  that 
there  was  only  a  day's  consumption  remaining ;  and  whenever 
bread  grew  dear,  and  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  suffering,  they 
considered  the  government  as  in-  fault,  and  the  cry  of  **  bread, 
bread,"  from  the  populace,  is  an  incident  that  is  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  the  Mstory  of  the  troubles  and  insurrections  of  the 
Involution.  Hotc  then  was  another  difficulty ;  if  the  assignat 
was  to  be  the  pay  offered  for  flour  and  grain  to  the  farmer,  and 
for  bread  to  the  baker,  neither  was  likely  to  be  well  pleased 
with  his  recompense,  and  there  was  no  distress  and  confusion 
that  might  not  ensue.  The  few  observations  that  I  -  have  now 
made,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  a  proper  insight  into  this 
curious  subject  for  the^present.     You  will  best  imdei-stand  it  by 
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coDBiiltuig  Thien,  who  deacribes  wlut  took  plaoe  with  proper 
minateness ;  and  his  pages  are  a  good  study  to  a  political  eoono- 
mist.  The  English  minister,  Mr.  ¥itt,  himself  a  great  financier, 
▼ery  much  depended  upon  the  dii&ealties  the  French  goveniment 
would  hare  to  enoonnter  on  this  subject  of  assignats.  Sir  Franeia 
D'lvemois,  a  oelehrated  Qenevefle  writer,  continually  demon- 
strated from  time  to  time,  that  the  leaden  of  the  Bevolution 
must  come  to  a  point,  where  they  could  proceed  no  further,  and 
they  and  their  cause  be  buried  under  their  paper  (not  that  the 
allies,  as  was  supposed,  would  therefore  haye  reached  Paris). 
Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  howeyer,  came  to  no  such  point ; 
they  but  inflicted  unexampled  misery  upon  their  country,  eyen 
on  the  subjects  of  these  assignats ;  and  the  nature  of  this  nusery, 
as  I  haye  already  mentioned,  you  will  best  comprehend  by  oon« 
sidering  the  pages  of  Thiers.  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs, 
the  better  to  i^prize  you  of  the  sort  of  information  you  are  to 
expect,  and  the  curious  nature  of  this  part  of  the  Beign  of 
Terror.  It  is  quite  a  study,  I  must  repeat,  for  a  political  econo- 
mist, and  all  the  phenomena  are  just  what  he  would  predict. 
''  The  eyils,  howeyer,"  says  Thiers,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  chapter  of  his  fifth  yoiume, ''  the  eyils  which  now  afflicted 
France,  can  little  be  comprehended  by  confining  our  attention 
to  the  fiye  or  six  fields  of  battle  which  were  now  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  her  sons ;  the  interior  also  offered  a  speotttde  totally 
deplorable ;  grain  was  scarce  and  dear,  people  were  fighting  at 
the  bakers'  doors  to  get  bread,  squabbUng  with  tradesmen  to 
make  them  take  assignats;  suffering  was  at  its  height:  tho 
people  inyeighed  against  monopolizers,  who  kept  from  them  the 
articles  they  wanted ;  against  money-jobbers,  who  depreciated 
the  assignats ;  and  the  goyemment,  as  wretched  as  the  people, 
had  nothing  to  exist  upon  but  their  assignats,  which  kept  con- 
tinually depreciating,and  which  they  durst  not  further  issue,  lest 
they  diould  still  further  depreciate:  neither  goyernment  nor 
people  had  longer  the  means  to  Uye." 

Again.  ''  As  the  success  of  the  Beyolution  was  doubted,  and 
the  validity  of  the  reyolutionary  titles  therefore  doubted  also,  the 
national  property  taken  from  the  clergy,  and  theemigrants,  did  not 
sell ;  the  assignats,  not  being  employed  in  the  purchases,  did  not 
return  to  the  goyemment  to  be  burnt,  and  other  fresh  assignats 
issued,  they  remained  in  the  circulation ;  and  they  depreciated 
not  only  from  a  distrust  of  their  value,  but  from  their  quantity. 
The  precious  metals  were  the  only  real  measure  of  value.  Ou 
the  llth  of  April,  1793,  notwithst4uiding  e?ery  opposition  from 
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the  GirondiBtSy  who  generously  remsted  so  yiolent  a  measure, 
the  GouyenUon  decreed  six  yeaxs*  imprisonment  to  any  one  who 
should  pass  assignats  at  a  discount ;  the  same  punishment  to 
those  who  should  sell  their  articles  at  a  greater  or  a  less  price, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  weoe  to  he  paid,  in 
money  or  in  paper. 

*'  But  these  expedients  prevented  not  the  difference  hetween 
the  two  from  being  more  and  more  marked ;  it  was  three  to 
one  in  June,  and  six  to  one  in  August,  two  months  after.  The 
tradesmen  would  not  sell  their  goods,  and  hoarded  them ;  debtors 
paid  their  creditors  in  a  money  not  worth  a  sixth  of  its  nominal 
value ;  labourers  and  the  working  classes  received  their  wages 
in  the  same  depreciated  currency,  and  could  no  longer  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  balf-ruined, 
were  silent  and  discontented;  the  labourers  inveighed  aloud 
against  monopolizers,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be  Beat  to 
the  guillotine.  To  fix  a  maximum  then  was  the  next  measure ; 
a  result  inevitable,  as  each  had  been  that  led  to  it«  There  was 
no  want  of  corn,  but  the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market, 
where  all  was  tumult,  nor  exchange  it  for  assignats  below  its 
value.  What  little  was  brought,  rapidly  disappeared ;  seized 
upon  by  the  communes  or  individuals  who  wanted  to  lay  in  a 
stock.  On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  May,  the  Convention  had  no  re- 
source but  to  make  a  decree,  that  all  farmers  and  com  mer- 
chants should  make  declarations  of  their  stock  in  hand,  thrash 
out  what  was  in  the  straw,  bring  it  to  the  market,  and  only 
to  market,  and  sell  it  at  an  average  price,  £xed  upon  by  the 
commune ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  buy  more  than  his  month's 
consumption ;  those  who  had  sold  or  bought  at  a  price  above  the 
maximum,  or  had  falsified  their  return,  were  punished  with  for- 
feiture or  fines,  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  francs :  domi- 
ciliary visits  were  ordered  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  commune 
of  Paris  came  also  forward  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  bread : 
people  could  not  apply  to  the  bakers  without  tickets ;  on  these 
was  marked  the  quantity  of  bread  they  were  to  have,  measured 
according  to  the  number  of  each  family :  even  their  turn  was 
marked ;  a  cord  was  fixed  to  the  shop  door,  and  each  was  to 
observe  his  rank :  an  armed  force  had  often  to  be  brought  for- 
ward  (for  the  women  often  cut  the  cord),  to  remedy  the  confu- 
sion that  ensued. 

"  Such  were  the  interferences  to  which  the  government  was 
condemned  (endless  to  them,  and  vexatious  to  those  who  had  to 
suffer  them),  from  the  moment  that  they  found  themselves  obliged 
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to  take  erery  iliing  under  their  r^^nlatioii.  Links,  howerer, 
all  of  the  same  chain ;  inevitahle,"  says  Thiers,  "  as  the  Reso- 
lution itself.  Still  the  price  of  all  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
kept  advancing.  In  Fehniary  the  people  rose,  and  pillaged  the 
grocers*  shops,  as  Marat  had  advised  them  to  do ;  in  July  they 
rose  and  pillaged  the  boats  that  brought  soap  to  Paris.  The 
commune  issued  arrets  of  the  most  severe  nature :  one  I  will 
mention ;  it  came  from  the  mayor  Pache  in  the  shape  of  the 
following  observation :  '  The  mayor  Pache  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Paris  contains  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  its  soil  produces  nothing  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  or  ac- 
commodation :  these  things  must  be  therefore  obtained  from 
without.  If,  when  they  are  brought,  they  are  pillaged,  they 
will  be  no  longer  brought;  the  seven  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants  of  Paris  may  then  devour  each  other.'  This  had  its 
effect,  and  the  people  ceased  to  pillage,  confining  their  rage  to 
denunciations  against  monopolizers,  speculators,  money-jobb^,*' 
&c.  &c. 

At  last  the  historian  from  whom  I  have  been  all  along  quoting, 
is  obliged  to  proceed  thus :  *'  The  people,"  says  he,  **  believed 
in  the  roguery  of  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers,  and  in  monopo- 
lies ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  these  legislators,  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain,  on  any  one  point,  a  people  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  let  loose  on  every  other ;  and  a  decree  was 
at  last  passed,  to  make  the  crime  of  monopoly  punishable  with 
death  *'  (conceive  what  a  measure  this  was — the  punishment  of 
death !) 

He  was  defined  to  be  a  monopolizer,  who  withdrew  from  the 
circulation  any  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  and  under  this 
term  were  included  bread,  wine,  butcher's  meat,  wood,  butter, 
leather,  and  every  article  of  ordinary  consumption.  Declara- 
tions of  stock  in  hand  were  to  be  made ;  they  were  to  be  verified 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visits.  Every  fraud,  and  any  conni- 
vance with  fraud,  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  Commis- 
sioners were  to  adjust  the  price  of  the  curticle ;  if  possible,  to 
leave  a  moderate  profit  to  the  trader ;  at  all  events,  to  place  it 
within  the  purchase  of  the  consumer. 

To  conclude  the  subject,  I  will  mention,  that  you  will  see,  on 
a  litUe  refiection,  that  the  law  which  struck  at  t^e  shop-keeper 
and  trader,  and  made  him  sell  his  article  at  a  particular  price, 
had  done  nothing,  or  rather  had  done  the  most  cruel  and  useless 
injustice,  unless  it  could  also  oblige  every  one,  who  had  been 
cofip?jfnfid  in^  the  fabrication  of  the  article /row  the  heginningy  to 
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Bell  in  like  manner.  Every  article,  as  yon' know,  has  to  pass 
through  innumerable  stages  of  transport  and  preparation,  before 
it  is  finally  exposed  to  the  purchase  of  the  consumer ;  and  every 
one  who  touched  the  article,  was  to  be  visited  in  like  manner, 
as  W618  the  last  retailer  and  trader,  or  the  law  was  vain.  Such 
a  system  therefore  of  inquisition,  and  interference,  and  cruelty, 
was  to  be  put  in  force,  as  you  will  acquire  some  conception  of, 
by  reading  Thiers,  but  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  to  you,  in  a  lecture  like  this.  "  Terror,"  says  he,  "  was 
not  only  to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  in  the  hall  of  the -revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  at  the  Place  of  the  Revolution ;  it  was  diffused 
everywhere,  through  the  markets  and  the  shops,  where  the 
maximum  and  the  monopoly  laws  were  to  be  put  in  force.  The 
shops  were  shut ;  the  people  jftirious,  it  seems,  and  the  attorney- 
general  Chaumette,  in  the  commune  made  a  speech,  which  ended 
in  the  following  manner  (conceive  the  situation  of  a  country, 
where  such  a  speech  from  an  attorney-general  could  be  possible) : 
*If  articles  of  subsistence  and  merchandise  are  wanting,  on 
whom  are  the  people  to  fall  ?  On  the  constituted  authorities  ? 
No.  On  the  Convention  ?  No ;  but  on  those  who  furnish  and 
deal  in  the  articles.  "We  feel  the  miseries  of  the  people ;  for  we 
are  ourselves,  people.  The  council  here  is  Sans-culotte;  it  is 
the  people-legislator.  Rousseau  was  also,  people :  what  says  he  ? 
"When  the  people  shall  have  nothing  else  to  eat,  he  says,  they 
will  eat  the  rich.'  " 

These  were  the  sentiments  that,  continually  occurring  in  tbe 
speeches  and  decrees  and  state  papers  of  the  violent  party  in 
France,  and  particularly  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  who  had  so  filled 
Europe  with  alarm  (more  than  even  the  conquest  of  their  armies), 
that  the  termination  of  the  rule  of  such  men  seemed  an  event 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  all  civilized  society.  All  such 
society  is  founded  on  the  rights  of  property,  or  on  the  rights  of 
the  few  apparently  (though  but  apparently),  while  the  physical 
strength  is  in  the  people,  or  in  the  many ;  and  nothing  could 
therefore  seem  to  level  so  sure  or  so  deadly  a  blow  at  all  human 
happiness,  as  doctrines  like  these;  doctrines  certain  to  find 
abettors,  and  an  audience  among  those  lower  orders,  of  whatever 
country,  who  see  not  how  deeply  they  are  interested  in  the 
rights  of  property,  and  who  are  never  more  active  than  when 
they  are  accomplishing  their  own  destruction.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  to  the  sovereign  people,  as  they  had  been  un- 
fortunately called,  than  these  measures  of  a  maximum,  forced 
prices,  forced  loans,  income  taxes,  and  confisc^itioQs  ;^  th& >^dr 
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of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  low  against  the  high.  It  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  at  all  times,  if  they  ooald, 
legislate  themselves,  till  they  found,  as  they  certainly  woold  find, 
tlutt  low  as  they  were,  still  thai  they  could  descend  lower ;  mi- 
serable as  they  might  think  themselves,  still  that  they  QotLld.be 
rendered  more  so. 

The  detail  of  what  passed  in  France  at  this  period,  yon  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  comprehend  from  the  passages  I  have 

Quoted;  you  will  comprehend  more  distinctly  from  reading 
'hiers,  and  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty;  but  you  will  still  have 
a  very  slight  notion  of  what  was  suffered,  unless  you  exercise 
your  powers  of  philosophic  reflection,  and  even  of  your  imagin- 
ation, to  the  utmost  Think  of  a  man,  for  instance,  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  sayiog  calmly,  **  Trouble 
not  me>  nor  yourselves,  with  all  this  trial ;  I  am  rich,  and  you 
want  no  other  witness  against  me,''  And  it  was  true,  what  he 
said ;  no  other  witness  was  wanted ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  the 
guillotine.  Again,  think  of  one  of  these  Jacobin  rulers  observ- 
ing, that  the  real  mint,  where  the  public  money  was  coined,  was 
the  Place  de  la  Bevolution ;  for  it  was  there  that  the  people  were 
guillotined,  and  then,  their  property  confiscated.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  incidents  which  you  wUl  have  to  read  in  the  histories 
of  this  lieign  of  Terror, — incidents  which  speak  volumes. 

Again.  Observe,  when  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  once 
begin,  at  what  rate  they  multiply.  Observe,  thisit  while  the 
guillotine  was  continually  clearing  the  prisons  in  batches  ac- 
cording to  the  horrible  phrase  of  the  times,  and  that  while  tiiese 
batches,  from  thirty,  at  last  were  to  have  been  increased  to  a 
hundred  at  once,  the  numbers  in  these  prisons  were,  in  Paris,  on 
Istof  September,  1793,  577;  Ist  of  October,  2400;  1st  of  No- 
vember, 3203;  Ist  of  December,  4130;  and  in  six  months  after, 
just  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  they  were,  on  1st  of  July, 
11,400.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  historian,  an  eyewitnes&y 
Desodoards.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  population  had  been 
thrown  into  different  classes,  and  the  more  young  and  vigorous 
part  drawn  out,  and,  with  the  exception  of  married  persons, 
compelled  to  serve.  The  whole  system  of  war  had  been  altered 
(you  will  see  all  particulars  described  in  the  histories,  especially 
iu  Thiers  and  Toulongeon) ;  battles  were  now  to  be  won,  armies 
w^ei^e  now  to  be  levied,  not  as  before;  but  every  man  was  marked 
off,  some  to  join  the  army  immediately,  some  to  be  ready  for  the 
years  approaching.  Commissioners  were  to  be  sent  from  Paris 
cojutjaually  to,k^p  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  properly  ele- 
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vated,  to  the  revolutionary  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  prevailed  in 
the  Jacobin  clubs;  ard  armies  were  to  be  levied  in  masses,  then 
thrown  in  masses  upon  the  enemy,  to  obliterate  the  aiemy  in 
any  particular  point,  as  locusts  or  ants  eztingpiish  a  fire  raised 
to  stop  their  course,  by  the  continually  renewed  and  accumulated 
destruction  of  crowding  inexhaustible  myriads. 

Certainly  political,  objects  may  be  attained,  and  objects  mili- 
tary, and  civil,  and:moral,  and  any  objects  that  caa  be  mentioned, 
if  what  by  men  are  considered  as  impossibilities  are  performed, 
if  measures  are  conceived  and  carried  into  execution  by  the 
rulers  of  a  people,  as  if  human  feelings  were  nothing,  and  hu- 
man society  nothing,  and  human  life  nothing,  and  every  estab- 
lished hope  and  fear,  and  wish  and  will,  that  the  human  heart 
can  know,  or  cherish,  or  respect,  be  nothing — certainly  political 
points,  or  any  points  may  for  a  time  be  thus  carried.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  such  a  state  of  things  ?  And  afber  all,  such 
a  state  of  things  cannot  last ;  men  cannot  for  ever  be  kept  in 
such  a  frenzied  state  of  existence,  and  Eobespierre  and  his  Ja- 
cobins could  only  be  thus  preparing  for  themselves  destruction, 
and  for  their  country,  the  military  rule  of  some  distinguished 
general.  It  is  very  true,  that,  before  such  a  system  could  in 
any  country  accomplish  its  own  destruction,  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  might  be  laid  in  hideous  ruins  around  it ;  stiU 
such  a  system  could  not  last,  in  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but 
the  interval  and  the  crisis  were  assuredly  of  a  most  awful  nature, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man,  not  equalled  even  on  the  fall 
of  the  Boman  empire,  when  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  por- 
tions of  mankind  were  contending  for  the  possession  of  Europe. 

"  Deprived  of  the  old  government,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  writing 
in  the  midst  of  these  unhappy  tinges,  '*  deprived  in  a  manner 
of  ail  government,  France,  fallen  as  a  monarchy,  to  common 
speculators,  might  have  appeared  (and  Mr.  Burke  himself  was 
fw  a  season  one  of  these  common  speculators)  more  likely  to  be 
an  object  of  pity  or  insult,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
circumjacent  powers,  than  to  be  the  scoiirge  and  terror  of  them 
all ;  but  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in  France, 
has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous,  unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more 
terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever  yet  has  overpowered  the  im- 
agination, and  subdued  the  fortitude  of  man ;  going  straight 
forward  to  its  end,  unappaUed  by  peril,  unchecked  by  remorse, 
despising  all  common  maxims,  and  all  common  means."  Mr. 
Burke  was  writing  in  1796,  when  all  Europe  was  struck  down 
with  a  sense  of  helplessness  and  terror  at  the  extent  to  which 
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the  new  opinions  had  been  carried,  and  the  meoess  of  theae 
great  military  multitudes  of  men,  by  which  these  new  opinions 
were  everywhere  propagated  and  enforced. 

From  what  I  have  quoted  ^m  the  historians,  and  from  Mr. 
Burke,  you  will  have  some  general  notion,  that  may  senre  you 
for  the  present,  of  this  system  of  terror,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  opinions  had  been  carried.  But  no  atonement 
can  be  made  to  mankind  by  the  Jacobins  and  more  yiolent  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  in  France,  for  the  situation  to  which  they 
at  last  reduced  their  country  and  Europe ;  CTcry  allowance  wiU 
be  made  for  the  excesses  of  the  multitude  in  the  beginning  and 
course  of  a  rerolution,  but  they  were  themselves  mere  multitude 
and  mob  from  the  first,  and  never  produced  any  other  than  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  the  lowest  and  most  uninfcnrmed  orders 
of  the  community ;  it  is  impossible  to  forgive  them  for  having 
made  their  Revolution  (with  the  assistance  of  the  faults,  I  must 
always  be  understood  to  speak,  of  their  opponents)  a  by- word 
among  the  nations,  a  blight,  a  shame,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
friends  of  freedom ;  for  they  were  men  of  great  ability,  these 
Jacobins,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  men  with  tongues  to  defend, 
hearts  to  conceive,  and  with  hands  to  execute  any  mischief,  no 
doubt,  and  therefore,  if  well  directed,  any  good. 

That  such  a  system  as  this  of  terror  coidd  ever  exist,  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  many  more  principles  of 
a  moral  and  political  nature  than  at  the  close  of  my  lecture  I 
can  even  advert  to.  No  doubt  the  invasion  of  the  allied  powers 
gave  a  colour  to  the  reasonings  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins, 
and  enabled  them  to  identify  the  cause  of  their  particular  fac- 
tion with  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  set  the  rest  of  France 
and  human  nature  itself  at  defiance.  No  doubt  the  invasion  of 
the  allied  powers  must  in  every  speculation  be  numbered  up  as 
an  important  element ;  still  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  appal- 
ling fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  such  a  regular  system 
of  judicial  slaughter  should  be  conceived  at  all,  still  more,  that 
it  could  be  ever  executed ;  and  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  considerations  just  mentioned,  still  that  the  Reign 
of  Terror  should  ever  exist ;  that  Robespierre  and  his  associates 
should  find  a  sufficient  tameness  in  the  Convention,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  ferocious  men  to  make  into  an  army  to  attend  them 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  of  six  thousand  people,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  members  of  the  Convention  to  carry  their  decrees  in 
the  Assembly,  arid  of  lower  wretches  of  every  description  for 
all  their  revolutionary  tribunals  and  committees,  for  all  their 
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gaols  and  houses  of  arrest,  to  execute  their  differoTit  offices  of 
spies,  informers,  and  judges,  to  make  their  domiciliary  visits, 
and  carry  into  effect  their  murderous  commissions  of  every  kind 
in  Paris,  and  all  through  the  kingdom;  and  that  they  should 
continue  these  outrages  on  the  property  and  lives  of  the  people 
of  France  for  so  many  days,  weeks,  and  months  together.  This, 
indeed,  can  only,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  by  a  further  con- 
sideration, not  only  of  the  invasion  of  the  allied  powers,  but  of 
the  situation  to  which  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  the  people  of  France  themselves,  had  been 
at  last  reduced  by  the  principles  and  practices  of  thelievolution; 
and,  for  the  present,  I  must  end  as  I  began.  See  here,  I  must 
repeat,  see  here  the  result  of  all  this  violence  and  fury ;  see 
what  it  is  to  break  down  the  great  landmarks  of  human  duty ; 
see  what  it  is  for  the  leaders  of  parties  to  accomplish  objects  by 
any  means,  however  unlawful,  to  accustom  the  people  and  them- 
selves to  breaches  of  order  and  to  violations  of  humanity  and 
justice ;  to  create  for  themselves,  and  then  submit  to,  one  poli- 
tical necessity  after  another,  tUl  all  the  common  workings  of  the 
feelings  and  the  understanding  are  at  an  end.  What  can  be  the 
lessons  of  the  whole,  if  this  be  not  one  of  them  ? 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  principles,  of  the  conduct,  of 
the  policy  of  the  allied  powers  (I  am  not  their  defender,  nor  is 
the  subject  at  present  properly  befoi^  us),  however  these  points 
may  be  hereafter  determined,  let  the  crimes  of  the  National 
Assemblies  of  the  French  people  and  of  their  popular  leaders 
be  acknowledged  and  reprobated,  let  the  national  effects  of  all 
these  be  considered  as  having  so  fatally  contributed  to  introduce 
this  system  of  terror,  and  let  mankind  take  warning.  Let  these 
be  considered  as  having  at  last  reduced  a  great  nation  to  the 
lamentable  condition  in  which  we  now  see  them ;  submitting, 
and  having  made  it  their  political  creed  and  their  boast  to  sub- 
mit, to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  till  they  are  at  last 
obliged,  as  you  see  here  they  are  obliged,  to  suffer  the  fiercest 
of  their  demagogues  and  the  basest  of  the  multitude  to  bear  a 
sway,  totally  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable ;  led  on  from  one 
excess  to  another,  till  they  are  at  last  to  find  all  Europe  leagued 
against  them,  and  then  left  without  any  other  resource  than  to 
suffer  these  men  of  tumult  and  of  blood  to  beat  off  the  invader 
in  any  way  that  to  their  ferocious  imaginations  might  seem  best; 
unable  themselves  to  know  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do ;  as- 
senting  to  one  point  indeed,  that  the  enemy  was  not  to  give 
law  to  their  country.    But  having  acquiesced  and  submitted  to 
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the  obligation  of  ibis  one  eternal  maxim  of  national  honour,  to 
find  themselves  placed  by  it  in  a  situation  the  most  calamitous 
that  human  beings  ever  yet  experienced,  by  perceiving  them- 
selves  surrendered  to  the  disposal  of  rulers  without  pity  and 
without  remorse,  acting  without  discrimination,  without  even 
any  sense  or  meaning  in  their  imprisonments  and  executions, 
with  a  sort  of  insanity  of  cruelty,  as  if  they  had  no  wish  bat 
for  the  execration  of  their  fellow  creatures,  no  ambition  but  to 
procure  for  themselves  assassination,  no  object  but  to  render  their 
Sevolution  a  horror  to  mankind ;  worst  of  all,  to  hear  these 
monsters  of  barbarity  running  changes  on  virtue,  humanity,  and 
justice;  anathematizing  others  as  the  tyrants,  oppressors,  and 
murderers  of  mankind,  and  proposing  themselves  as  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty,  and  as  the  patriots  and  benefactors  of  France. 
Certainly  no  situation  in  which  a  civilized  community  was  ever 
placed  can  be  compared  to  this,  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
people  of  Prance  as  paralysed  and  borne  down,  as  rendered  in- 
sensate, motionless,  and  dead  by  the  long*protracted  succession 
of  outrages  and  tumults,  and  above  all,  by  long  familiarity  with 
violations,  in  themselves  and  their  leaders,  of  principle  and  duty. 
I  must  therefore  conclude  my  lecture  with  repeating  the  lesson 
I  have  already  insisted  upon,  repeating  it,  in  a  few  simple  words: 
Let  men  take  warning ;  let  them  here  see  what  human  nature 
may  become. 


LECTURE  XL. 

EEIGN  OF  TERROR. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  my  two  last  lectures  to  give  you  some 
general  notice  of  what  was  passing  in  Paris  and  in  the  rest  of 
France  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  You  cannot  be  too  well 
acquainted  with  it. 

I  shall  therefore  attempt,  in  the  lecture  of  to-day,  to  offer 
you  a  new  source  of  information;  I  shall  refer  you  to  the  pages 
of  the  Moniteur,  the  great  national  gazette  of  France  at  the 
time.  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  however,  say  a  few  words  in  the 
way  of  preface. 

Such  scenes  as  I  have  already  alluded  to  cculd  not  l^t  pro- 
duce a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  thinking  men 
of  Europe. 

In  the  parliamentary  debates  of  your  own  country  you  will 
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find  a  very  able  and  elaborate  descHption  of  fhe  s^aliem  of  tiid 
Jacobins  in  a  speech  made  hj  the  present  Marquis  Wellesleyt 
then  Lord  Momington^  in  his  place' in  the  House  of  Commons; 
it  is  highly  worth  your  reading.  Strong  facts  are  alluded  to ; 
and  in  like  manner,  all  through  the  later  works  of  Mr.  Burk«, 
the  system  of  the  Jacobins  is  always  depicted  in  ^e  most  vivid 
colours  by  this  great  writer ;  and  both  in  these  later  worksi  and 
in  this  speech  of  Lord  Momington,  and  again  in.  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Ktt,  and  in  various  pamphlets  of'  the  day,  nothing  oon 
be  BO  repulsive  as  the  representations  that  are  given;  so  that  I 
iiave  sometimes  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  picture  had 
been  overcharged;  but  I  have  turned  over  the*  pages  of  th^ 
Moniteurs,  and  often  been  almost  surprised  to  find  the  dreadful 
facts  and  sc^es,  to  which  our  orators  and  writers  referred^  ap« 
jpearing  regularly  inserted,  without  the  slightest  remark  Ur  eom<* 
inent,  in  iSese  official  gazettes,  for  such  at  the  time  they  were* 
The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  impression  that  I  have  rctoeived, 
Induces  me  to  reoomitaend  you  to  do  the  same. 

I  know  not  tiiat  the  labour  is  very  great  of  igonsidting  the 
columns  of  this  daily  newspaper  through  the  years  1793  and 
1794 ;  when  you  are  acquainted  with  the  history,  your  eye  will 
easily  fasten  on  those  parts  of  these  journalfl  that  more  especially 
deserve  your  attention.  The  military  reports,  of  which  they 
chiefly  consist  (after  reading  a  few,  to  see  their  Vauntu^g,  revo« 
liitionary  style  and  manner),  you  may  pasd  over,  and  you  may 
easily  select  from  the  rest  such  reports  and  speeches,  addressed 
to  the  Convention  on  other  subjects,  as  will  repay  your  labour* 
As  usual,  they  strike  you  more  when  seen  in  thigik'  propef  place; 
and  that  such  facts  and  such  scenes  and  such  reasonings  ai^  ap- 
pear, should  be  found  in  the  common  daily  paper,  in  the  dull, 
graVe,  official  gazette  of  the  country,  conveys  an  impresaon 
that  cannot  be  described  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  sooiefty  at 
this  period  in  Paris  and  in  France,  of  the  unexampled  atuatioH 
(it  must  be  confessed)  of  Europe,  when  such  a  people,  i»  we  see 
here  depicted,  were  overrunning  it  with  their  armies;  of  thd 
Inost  unexpected  and  appalling  issue  at  which  the  progress  of 
the  new  opinions  had,  from  onecircumistance  and  another,  at  last 
arrived. 

To  impaft  to  you,  as  Well  as  I  can,  something  of  the  impress 
sion  which  I  have  myself  received,  I  will  now  mention  to  you 
what  are  the  general  articles  of  information,  and-  some  of  thu 
particulars,  which  I  observed,  as  I  turned  oTter  the  colwmia  of 
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tbose  Monitenn  that  were  publielied  during  the  year  1793,  and 
to  the  &li  of  Bobespieire  in  the  middle  of  1794. 

My  lecture  will  thus  be  rendered  a  lecture  of  detail,  and  all 
detail  is  an  exercise  of  patience ;  but  it  ia  on  occadons  like  these 
that  men  of  philosophic  minds  have  such  an  advantage  over 
others ;  no  detail  is  fatiguing  to  them,  if  it  furnish  them  with 
any  fiicts ;  it  is  here  that  lies,  as  they  well  know,  the  great  pro- 
vince of  instruction.  Facts  are  the  great  object  of  their  inquiry, 
and  if  they  can  be  put  into  possession  of  these  factsi  they  ask 
no  more.  They  say  with  Archimedes  of  old,  dor  fiou  0r«,  give 
me  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest  my  reasonings,  and  leave  me 
to  build  the  proper  theory  and  draw  the  proper  conclusions. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  History  of  Hume ;  enjoy,  if  you  please, 
the  beautiful  narrative  and  the  striking  remarlcs  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  but  turn  by  all  means  to  each  appendix,  and  see 
the  manner  in  which  facts  of  every  kind,  often  to  appearance 
quite  insignificant,  are  gathered  up  by  this  meditating,  sagacious 
observer,  and  converted  to  some  of  tiie  most  useful  purposes  of 
history.  You  must  try  to  do  the  same  to-day  yourselves.  I 
wiU  read  you  extracts  from  the  daily  journals  of  France,  these 
are  to  be  your  facts ;  and  as  I  read,  you  are  to  consider  the  con- 
dusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  them.  At  every  moment,  while 
I  am  reading  to  you,  you  are  to  ask  yourselves,  if  such  could 
be  the  paragraphs  found  in  a  common  newspaper,  or  rather  the 
government  newspaper,  what  must  have  been  tiie  situation  of 
France,  and  of  Europe  itself,  which  is  always  so  connected  witb 
France  ? — Certainly  a  situation  most  unparalleled. 

After  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  some 
general  account  of  what  I  observed  while  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  Moniteur. 

In  the  first  place,  I  perceived  extracts  given  from  our  owu 
debates  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  abridged,  but  affording 
the  French  nation  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  speeches 
and  views  of  the  leading  members*  Lord  Stanhope  seems  to 
have  been  their  favourite ;  Pitt  only  another  name  for  the  prin*. 
eiple  of  evil.  The  comments  on  the  English  nation  and  its 
different  statesmen  are  sometimes  curious. 

Again :  in  the  Moniteurs  you  will  also  find,  very  often,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  dub ;  always  more  fdrious,  generally 
more  important,  than  those  of  the  Convention  itself,  It  is  in 
these  sittings,  that  may  best  be  seen  the  real  nature  of  the  Ja- 
iDobin  party.  You  have  the  speeches  and  views  of  the  members, 
sometu^es  singularly  atrocious,  sometimes  singularly  absi^rd;' 
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not  uQfrequently  both ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
addresses  tiiat  continually  came  from  different  sections  and  mu« 
nicipalities  of  Paris,  from  different  societies  and  departments  in 
the  kingdom,  all  highly  characteristio  of  this  extraordinary 
period. 

The  general  friry  and  political  fanaticism,  the  eictravaganccs 
to  which  the  new  opinions  were  at  last  carried,  are  here  seen  : 
and  here  is  also  shown,  what  we  are  to  expect,  when  all  the 
common  notions  of  mankind  are  broken  up,  and  when  eyery  man 
can  find  an  audience  for  eyery  opinion,  or  doctrine,  or  project^ 
that  may  haye  occurred  to  his  own  particular  mind  or  fancy. 
This  is  now,  as  these  dreadful  men  were  not  permitted  by  the 
Almighty  ultimately  to  oyertum  the  world  (though  for  a  time 
they  shook  it  to  its  centre),  this  is  now,  the  great  edification  of 
the  scene. 

You  see  too  announced  in  the  Moniteurs,  many  of  the  books 
{hat  were  published  at  the  time,  the  spectacles  that  were  exhiw 
bited,  all  characteristic  of  the  period^  and  numerous  notices  of  the 
politics  of  other  countries.  Accounts  too  are  giyen  of  the  trials 
of  public  offenders,  of  suspected  or  unsuccessfril  generab,  Gustine 
for  instance,  of  the  queen,  the  Girondists.  The  whole  is  always 
a  picture  of  the  exoteric  history  of  the  Reyolution ;  the  interior 
springs  and  moyements  of  the  machine  are  not  yisible.  Thia 
may  in  general  be  said  of  the  Moniteurs,  all  through  the  Beyo- 
lution.  But  during  this  particular  period  of  the  reign  of  the 
Jacobins,  eyen  in  the  face  of  this  exterior  history,  traits  are 
yisible  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  and  such  as  are  now 
perhaps  fitted  to  furnish  you  with  the  most  durable  and  accu- 
rate impression  of  the  whole,  proyided  yt>u  make  what  you  ob- 
serye,'  as  I  haye  already  intimated  to  you,  the  subject  of  your 
reflections,  and  continually  ask  yourselyes  if  such  was  the 
graye,  cold,  dull,  formal  official  gazette  of  the  period,  what  must 
all  the  time  haye  been  the  real  scene? 

And  now  to  giye  a  few  instances,  >and  illustrate  a  little  what 
I  am  saying.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1793,  the 
pages  of  ^e  Moniteur  are  occupied  with  the  trial  of  the  king, 
the  concerns  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  war  with  England^  In 
the  mean  time  you  may  obserye  a  curious  article  under  the  title 
of  ''  Etat  ciyil."  This  article  may  be  often  seen  in  the  Moni-< 
teurs,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  official  account  of  the  diyorces^  mar-* 
riages,  births,  and  deaths,  that  took  place  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
In  the  Moniteur  of  the  drd  of  April,  1793,  for  instance,  you  will 
find  Ifhe  diyorces  and  maixiages  of  the  preceding  months  summed 
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up :  diyoTces,  562 ;  mairiages,  1975.  Conenve  wbat  most  be 
tiie  state  of  society,  when  tiie  divorces  were  to  the  nttifiagea 
in  about  the  proportion  of  three  to  ten.  And  in  this  sort  of 
manner  they  prMseeded;  not  the  slightest  comment  made  on 
these  divorces  and  marriages,  any  more  than  on  the  births  and 
deaths ;  all  appearing  to  be  equfdiy  thought  matters  of  course. 
In  page  278  of  the  Moniteur  for  Frimaire,  1794,  they  are 
summ^  up  for  the  month  6f  November,  1793 : — divorces,  136 ; 
marriages,  832;  for  the  month  of  Pluviose,  divorces,  178; 
mariiages,  810;  making  a  proportion  of  three  hundred  and 
fourteen,  to  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  about 
one  to  five  and  a  fifth  nearly;  which,  though  better  than  before^ 
gives  still  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  oonsequenoes  of 
taming  marriage  into  a  contract  merely  civil,  to  be  diissolved  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties. 

But  the  articles  connected  with  the  insurrection  and  sulijuga- 
tion  of  Lyons,  as  the  year  rolls  on,  arrest  our  attention,  and  as 
they  are  specimens  of  the  Beign  of  Terror^  of  the  nature  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  of  their  mode  of  defending  the  Bevolution,  or 
rather  of  defending  their  own  party,  and  of  contending  with  all 
those  enemies  which  their  violence  had  raised  up  against  them, 
I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  reports  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  scene.  But  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
sort  of  ludicrous  preparation  for  what  you  will  have  to  read  in 
the  regular  histories  of  the  cruelties  exercised  at  Lyons  and  La 
Vend^,  and  in  Paris  itself,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  places,  you 
will  observe  a  curious  article  in  one  of  the  Moniteurs  in  Kovem- 
ber,  1793.  You  will  see  a  regular  deputation  come  from  one 
of  the  sections  of  Paris,  and  the  orator  gravely  proposes  to  &mi- 
liarize  ihe  people  with  virtm :  that  therefore  in  Paris,  the 
Hotel  de  Dieu  shall  be  called  **  Temple  of  Republican  Huma« 
nity,"  the  adjacent  streets,  •*  Generosity  Street,"  "  Sensibility 
Street,"  &c.  &c. ;  the  next  order  of  streets,  ''  Temperande 
Street,'*  "  Sobriety  Street,"  &o.  &o.  *<  And  thus,"  says  the' 
orator,  <'  thus  will  the  people  have  every  moment  the  name  of 
some  virtue  or  other  in  their  mouths,  and  they  will  soon  have 
morality  in  their  hearts." 

Again :  before  I  proceedi  I  must  beg  you  always  to  observe, 
tiiat,  in  every  instance  of  extract  or  ref^^ence  to  passages  m 
these  Moniteurs,  I  find  myself  obliged,  from  want  of  time,  so 
to  abridge  and  mutilate  them,  that  I  do  no  proper  justice  to* 
what  I  conceive  is  sometimes  Ihe  atrociousness,  sometimes  the 
absurdity,  of  the  original  article.    I  am  so  limitedin  this  partis 
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cular  poini;  of  time,  that  this  cannot  be  airoided ;  and  you  mvat 
rather  consider  me  as  giving  hints  to  your  imagination  imd 
cariosity,  than  fiilly  exhibiting  to  you  sudi  materiids  as  the  ease 
really  contains  for  your  judgment.  In  the  nauseous  instancei^ 
just  alluded  to,  and  but  idluded  to,  the  Sensibility  Street,  Gene* 
rosity  Street,  &c.,  the  National  Aasembly  did  not  laugh  at  the 
orator  of  this  sentimental  section,  or  drive  him  from  their  bar, 
as  occupying  their  time  so  idly,  but  they  applauded  him,  ordered 
bis  discourse  to  be  printed,  sent  to  the  Committee  fo>  PubHc 
Instruction,  &c.  &c.  This,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  in  No- 
yember  1793,  on  the  15th£rumaire,  and  if  you  look  at  the  his*- 
tones,  you  will  see  that  the  national  humanity,  generosity,  sen* 
sibility,  &c.  &c.,  had  been,'  a  few  days  before,  exhibited  in  the 
public  execution  of  Brissot,  Yei^iaud,  and  nineteen  others  of 
the  Girondists.  In  like  manner,  the  morality  of  the  people  <^ 
jParis,  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  orator  and  his  amiable  sec- 
tion, had  been  just  witnessed  in  the  ratio  of  the  divorces  and 
marriages  of  the  month,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  or  about  one  to  six. 

But  now  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  Lyons.  From  that  de« 
voted  city,  on  the  9th  of  the  following  month,  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  established  there  sent  word  to  the  Convention,  "  that 
the  flword  of  the  law  was  &lling  on  the  heads  of  the  conq>initor8 
at  ike  rate  of  thirty  at  a  time ;  that  they  had  already  dispatched 
two  hundred ;  that  they  were  occupied  in  the  most  unceasing 
manner  in  the  discharge  of  their  fimotions ;  that  these  traitors 
cried  out,  that  they  died  for  Louis  XYII.,  but  that  the  people 
ovelpowered  them  with  the  virtuous  cries  of  '  Yive  la  repub-^ 
Uque  r  and  '  Perish  all  kings,  and  the  traitors  that  resemble 
them !'  and  that  kings  would  soon  haye  no  friends  but  at  the 
gallows." 

In  five  days  after,  the  same  president  of  the  same  tribunal 
writes  to  the  same  Convention,  "  t  send  you  a  second  list  {  the 
total  9um  now  amounts  to  three  hundred.  A  more  grand  act  of 
justice  is  preparing :  four  or  five  hundred,  with  which  the  prisons 
ere  filled,  are  one  of  these  days  to  expiate  their  crimes ;  the 
stroke  of  powder  shall  purg0  them  from  the  earth  by  one  single 
discharge.  May  this  fl&te  impress  for  ever  a  tenor  on  the  minds 
of  wicked  men,  and  give  confidence  to  the  hearts  of  republicans ! 
Tes,  I  say  this  fl^te ;  ffete  is  the  proper  word :  when  crime  de- 
scends to  the  tomb,  it  is  humanity  that  breathes  anew,  and  it  is 
the  Skta  of  virtue." 
.  Soon  after,  (the  terrible  CoUot  d'Herbois  is  one  of  those  who 
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writos  from  Lyons)  :  "  Nature,"  says  he,  "  resames  her  rights, 
hmnanity  seems  to  us  avenged,  oar  conntry  consoled,  and  the 
Bepuhlic  preserved,  while  seated  on  its  true  foundations,  the 
'ashes  of  tiiese  cowardly  assassins.  Ah,  if  a  sendhility  ill  con- 
ceiyed  and  unnatural^  did  not  draw  aside  the  public  reason,  did 
not  betray  the  general  sense  of  right,  did  not  sometimes  paralyze 
the  nervous  arms  that  are  to  launch  the  popular  thunder ;  if 
justice,  that  should  be  unvariable,  was  not  retarded  in  its  terri- 
ble course  by  exceptions,  which,  though  made  to  save  a  few 
tears  from  individuals,  cause,  in  feu^t,  rivers  of  blood  to  flow ;  if 
a  holy  and  courageous  proscription  was  but  pronounced  against 
all  oppressors,  with  the  same  energy,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Bepuhlic,  then  indeed  would  Toulon  be  to-morrow  eva- 
cuated, and  our  infamous  enemies,  in  their  despair,  would  turn 
against  themselves,  their  prisons,  and  their  poniards,  and  destroy 
themselves  by  their  own  hands.  Terror,  salutary  terror,  is  truly 
here  the  order  of  the  day,"  &c.  &c. 

Soon  after,  an  orator  in  the  Assembly,  Milhaud,  observes^ 
"  Whoever  is  not  for  the  people  is  against  them,  and  merits 
death.  It  was  Marat,  the  friend  of  the  people,  who  said  that 
for  the  Arm  establishment  of  the  public  liberty  the  fall  of  two 
hundred  thousand  heads  was  necessary ;  two  hundred  thousand 
frbemen  have  already  perished:  and  who  is  there  among  us 
that,  to  arert  evils  like  these,  if  he  had  but  within  the  readi  of 
the  sword  of  liberty  all  the  conspirators,  all  the  traitors,  all  the 
agents  of  despotic  courts,  aU  the  fauatical  monsters  of  La 
Vendue,  would  not  exterminate  them  all ;  and  if  Marat  had 
saved  but  one  friend  to  liberty  at  the  cost  of  all  the  blood  of 
tyrants  and  their  satellites,  would  not  this  generous  Jacobin 
have  deserved  well  of  humanity  ?" 

These  are  sentiments  expressed,  you  will  remember,  in  the 
great  assembly  of  the  nation  at  this  particular  period,  in 
December^  1793. 

In  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins,  about  the  same  time,  *'  A 
drop  of  blood,"  said  Oollot  d'Herbois,  giving  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  at  Lyons,  *'  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  a 
patriot  falls  upon  my  heart ;  but  I  have  no  pity  for  conspirators. 
We  destroyed  with  cannon  two  hundred  at  a  time ;  and  this  is 
made  a  crime  in  us.  Do  they  not  know  that  it  is  rather  a 
mark  of  sensibility  ?  When  the  guillotine  descends  on  twenty 
traitors,  he  who  is  last  executed  dies  twenty  times ;  but  these 
two  hundred  perished  at  once.  The  thunderbolt  of  the  people 
strikes  like  that  of  the  heavens,  and  leaves  behind  it  but  anni- 
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hilation  and  ashes.  They  talk  of  sensibility,  and  we  too  have 
sensibility;  the  Jacobins  have  all  the  virtues,; they  are  compas- 
sionate, humane,  and  generous ;  but  all  these  sentiments  they 
reserve  for  patriots,  who  are  their  brothers,  which  aristocrats 
will  never  be.** 

Fouch^,  addressing  himself  to  the  same  amiable  Collot  d'Her-* 
bois,  when  returned  to  Paris,  soon  after  writes  from  Lyons  in 
the  following  manner :  "  And  we  also,  my  friend,  w$  have  con- 
tributed to  the  taking  of  Toulon,  in  spreading  terror  among  the 
wretdies  that  entered  there,  in  presenting  to  them  thousands  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  accomplices.**  Again :  **  The  war  is  at 
an  end,  if  we  know  how  to  turn  to  proper  advantage  this  merno^ 
Table  victory.  Let  us  be  terrible,  lest  we  should  be  feeble  or 
cruel ;  let  us  annihilate,  in  our  anger,  and  at  a  blow,  all  these 
rebels,  these  conspirators,  these  traitors,  to  save  ourselves  the 
misery  and  long  affliction  of  punishing  them  like  kings.  Let  us 
exercise  justice  after  the  example  of  ilature,  our  vengeance  after 
the  manner  of  the  people ;  let  us  strike  as  does  the  tiiunderbolt, 
and  let  the  very  ashes  of  our  enemies  disappear  from  the  soil  of 
liberty.  From  every  part  let  the  perfidious  and  ferocious  En- 
glish  be  assailed,  &c.  &c.  Adieu,  my  friend !  the  tears  Of  joy 
roll  down  from  my  eyes,  they  inundate  my  soul.  P.S.  We 
hav«  but  one  mode  of  celebrating  our  victory;  we  send  thid 
cveniug  two  hundred  and  thirteen  rebels  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  powder." 

It  is  not  with  unmingled  emotions  that  one  can  peruse  the 
speeches  and  addresses  and  decrees  of  these  ferocious  men ;  8ome« 
times  a  feeling  of  ridicule,  something  like  amusement,  passes 
across  our  minds,  in  defiance  of  every  fitter  sentiment  of  sympathy 
with  the  situation  of  France  and  of  Europe.  It  is,  as  Burkd 
said  of  some  of  the  prior  scenes  of  the  Eevolution,  it  is  alternate 
scorn  and  horror,  it  is  alternate  laughter  and  tears* 

For  instance :  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2nd  of  January,  1794^ 
13  an  address  adopted  by  the  Jacobins  on  the  subject  ef  saltpetre ; 
a  very  reasonable  subject  of  concern  in  the  commercial  state  of 
France  at  the  time,  and  to  be  provided  for,  one  might  have 
thought,  in  a  business-like  manner.  But  no,  ''  To  arms !  to 
arms  !*'  says  the  address,  **  liberty  is  in  danger ;  the  enemy 
without,  rebels  within.  To* arms!  to  arms,  citizens!  Iron  we 
have  enough ;  we  must  have  fire ;  nature  has  condensed  it  in 
saltpetre ;  it  is  the  soul  of  muskets  and  of  cannons,  &q.  &e» 
Nature,  whose  empire  you  are  re-establishing,  offers  you  all 
the  fire  which  she  keeps  in  her  beneficent  bosom  to  found  and 
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Bamtain  jour  liberties:  eflsbt  her  throes,  animate  these  machines, 
eleotrise  the  Terr  powder,  exterminate  the  destroyers  of  homa* 
si^*  Citisens !  in  the  name  of  the  human  race,  now  in  rero. 
Intion,  the  hairiness  of  whiph  is  deposited  in  saltpeti^,  we  con- 
jure yon  to  show  ^our  patriotism  in  collecting  to  the  y^  last 
atom  of  this  precious  material;  not  a  cellar  shall  soon  escape 
hom  research,  &c.  &o.  Citizens !  our  tyrants  say, '  The  war 
shall  onl^r  cease  with  the  last  guinea.'  The  Bepuhlicaas  answer, 
*  Only  with  the  last  drop  of  our  blood ;'  and  do  each  of  you 
add, '  The  safety  of  the  human  race  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  last  pound 
of  saltpetre;  and  here  I  offer  it  to  Lib^ty,'  &c.  &,  To  armsl 
to  arms,  citizens  1  but  first  and  foremost,  to  saltpetre,  to  powder•'^ 
This  ^Qge  on  saltpetre,  this  cellar-starring  appeal,  seems  not 
to  have  been  in  yain.  Soon  after  comes  a  deputation  from  one 
of  the  sections,  brandishing  all  the  instruments  necessary  to  make 
sal^tre ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  their  liyes,  the  poor  Muaea 
are  pressed  into  the  seryice,  are  to  be  reyolutionized  also,  and  a 
hymn  is  regolariy  sung  to  the  honour  pf  the  aforesaid  saltpetre, 
la  the  present  year  of  1829,  Parnassus  being,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  returned  to  its  ordinary  ayocations  (it  was  once,  how- 
eyer,  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  EeyolutioD,  eyen  in  England), 
I  cannot  get  this  saltpetre  hymn  translated  into  £Dg^8h  yerse, 
but  a  line  or  two  extracted  from  it,  and  turned  into  unworthy 
prose^  will  conyey  to  you  the  import  of  the  strain :  "  Tremble^ 
tyrants !  see  here  the  thunder  that  shall  reduce  your  palaces  to 
dust  ...'...  And  thou,  thou  that  the  rage  of  these  soye- 
reigns  neyer  tore  from  the  earth  before,  but  for  the  ruin  of  man-* 
kind,  thou,  precious  saltpetre,  appear  thou  now  for  a  better 
office !  Liberty  c^s  thee, '  &c.  4^*  One  of  the  citizeos,  Uie 
gunpowder  Percy  of  the  section,  then  appeared  at  the  bi^r,  an4 
assured  the  Conyention  l^at  their  decree  on  the  subject  of  salt* 

Ktre  is  the  natural  expression  of  reason ;  that  the  land  of  liberty; 
s  become  its  own  proper  defence,  and  that  fifteen  quintals 
haye  been  pr^^ared.  ''  Generous  defenders,"  said  the  orator^ 
addressing  himself  to  the  grim  Moloohs  of  the  assembly,  "  gene-r 
rous  defenders  of  our  liberty !  remt^in  upon  that  sacr^  moun7 
tain  I  here  you  haye  wh^t  wiU  defend  you.  The  goddes^ 
of  the  French,  soon  to  be  the  goddess  of  the  whole  uniyerse,  ha^ 
given  you  the  gift  of  prodigies  94ii  miracles;  at  a  word,  youi 
haye  conyerted  the  land  into  saltpetre.  If  ou^  enemies  should 
touch,  with  sacrilegious  foot,  the  land  pf  liberty,  speak,  and  our 
arms',  that  haye  known  how  to  ma)^  saltpetre,  will  know  how 
.to  exterminate  them,"  &p.  &c.  . 
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It  is  needless  tc/say  a  speech  like  this  was  followed  witii  ez^ 
plosions  (if  not  of  gunpowder,  it  was  too  precious),  yet  with 
leiterated  explosions  of  applause,  "  that  fulminated  over  Greece 
to  Maoed<m,  and  Artazerxes'  throne."  But  what  a  characteristic 
mode  of  proceeding  have  we  here,  in  a  business  of  such  consc'^ 
quence  at  the  time,  as  the  providing  themselyes  with  gunpowder  i 
It  is  the  style  and  manner  of  these  scenes  that  I  wisth  you  to 
note. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  other  matters.  Danton,  you  remember, 
perished,  a  yictim  to  the  jealousy  and  low  hatred  of  Bobespierre ; 
you  xemember  how  great  an  idol  he  once  was  of  the  Jsoobms  and 
of  the  people.  But  immediately  after  his  fall  comes  a  deputation 
finmi  the  popular  society  of  the  ^i-devant  St  DeniEi,  to  felicitate 
the  Conyention  on  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  against  the 
conspirators  (meaning  Danton  and  his  Mends) ;  and  the  presi* 
dent  Tallien  addresses  them  in  the  following  strain :  ^  Bread/' 
he  begins,  **  bread,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  ^e  virtues,  (strai^ 
company  for  the  virtues),  such  is  all  Ihat  is  wanted  to  make  a 
people  happy  and  free ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  machinations 
of  Austria,  &c.  &c.,  we  shall  have  bread,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  th« 
virtues."  After  showing  how  this  is  to  come  to  pass  with  re* 
spect  to  the  former  vulgar  articles,  bread,  iron,  and  saltpetre,  he 
adverts  to  the  virtues,  the  proper  production  of  which  seems  not 
so  obvious.  ^*  Immoral  men,"  says  the  citizen  Tallien  (the 
model  of  morality),  "  immoral  men  (meaning  his  own  former' 
friends,  Danton  and  his  associates)  have  wished  to'destroy amongst 
us  all  the  germs  of  virtue,  &c«  &c. ;  they  have  wished  to  find 
everywhere  among  us  the  propagators  of  their  doctrine,  destruc- 
tive as  it  is  of  sll  social  order ;  but  the  National  Convention, 
faithful  echo  of  the  wish  of  the  French  people,  and  interpreter 
of  its  sentiments,  has  proclaimed,"  says  TaUien,  ^'  the  etenial 
principles  of  justice  and  of  reason,  has  declared  that  virtue  and 
probity  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  immediately  have  disap> 
peared  all  the  men  that  wete  only  known  by  their  immorality; 
their  vices,  and  their  uselessness :  it  is  in  vain  that  they  wish 
to  raise  their  heati ;  the  people  has  judged  them,  has  thought 
proper  to  reduce  them  to  silence,  and  the  will  of  the  people  the 
Convention  will  take  care  to  respect."  This  is  the  strain  of  the 
moral  Tallien. 

But  again*  You  remember  (I  must  repeat)  what  was  once 
Danton;  now,  only  three  days  after  his  execution,  he  id  de* 
scribed  in  the  Convention,  by  his  brother  Jacobin,  Couthon,  **  as 
the  infamous  Dantoni  of  whom  we  and  ]he  people,"  siudOouthony 
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'<  have  been  bo  long  the  dupes;  who  was  going  to  piodaim  the 
tyranny,  which  he  has  affected  so  long  to  combat  with ;  an  hypo- 
crisy so  perfidious/'  &c.  &C  And  from  Lyons  comes  an  address, 
eSgned  by  Fouch^  and  the  revolutionary  commissioners  there^ 
*'  that  the  people  were  to  have  been  deceived  by  Danton  and  his 
friends/'  &c,  &c. ;  ''but,  thanks  to  your  vigilance,"  continues  t^e 
address,  **  citizen  colleagues,  humanity  shall  not  have  to  mourn 
over  errors  so  deplorable,  calamities  which  ages  could  not  repair. 
Liberty  shall  not  be  covered  with  even  one  drop  of  blood ;  the 
tombs  which  vice,  corruption,  and  crime  have  dug  for  the  virtues^ 
will  contain  only  the  foul  remains  of  conspirators,"  &c.  &c. 

And  now,  as  if  these  moral  effusions  were  never  to  end,  not 
long  after,  when  there  were  in  the  different  prisons  seven  thou- 
sand people,  Collot  d'Herbois  rises  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  to  com. 
plain  that  he  had  been  misrepresented  in  one  of  the  pubUc  prints, 
as  if  he  had  said  that  it  was  painful  to  observe  the  order  of  the 
day  in  favour  of  virtue  and  probity.  "  No,"  said  this  model  of 
every  good  quality,  ''  I  never  said  that  it  was  painful  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  justice  and  with  probity ;  and  I  cannot  suffer 
tnyself  to  be  so  misrepresented.  It  is  x>ainful,  indeed,  to  have  to 
develop  the  turpitudes  of  traitors  and  of  the  factious,  &c.  &c.  but 
I  could  not*  speak  thus  of  the  order  of  the  day."  So  tremblingly 
alive,  it  seems,  was  the  moral  sense  of  this  executioner  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyons,  this  hero  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  Convention^ 
this  bloody  minister  of  the  Iteign  of  Terror. 

On  turning  over  the  very  next  leaf  of  the  Moniteur,  (April 
15, 1794),  we  pass  from  the  moral  indignation  of  Collot  d'Her* 
bois  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  at  Lyons ;  its  labours 
are  terminated;  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two 
people  have  been  put  to  death.  "  And  such,"  they  say,  "  is 
the  result  of  the  painM  labours  of  the  tribunal,  which  had 
only  been  established  for  five  months."  A  pious  wish  is  then 
expressed,  "  that  royalists  and  aristocrats  may  be  thus  taught 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  never  to  be  outraged  with 
impunity,  and  tiiat  for  those  who  so  presume,  nothing  is  to  be 
left  but  despair  and  the  night  of  the  tomb." 

It  is  always  in  a  high  strain  of  morality  that  these  Jacobins 
express  themselves.  Collot  d'Herbois  defends  himself  before 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club  always  in  the  same  manner. 
At  a  sitting  of  the  latter,  in  February,  1794,  '<It  is  not,"  says 
he,  "  to  be  a  patriot  to  think  more  of  one*s  self  and  one*s  sen* 
sibility  than  of  one's  country."  The  same  defence  he  produces 
even  for  the  revolutionary  tribunal:  "  For  four  months/'  says 
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Lo,  "  has  it  been  sacrificing  to  the  country ;  for  it  is  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  forget  one's  physical  sensibility  for  the  sake 
of  thinking  only  of  one's  country ;  yet  such,"  he  continues, 
'*  are  the  men  who  are  called  ambitious  and  despotic."  Cer- 
tainly Coliot  d'Herbois  is  right  in  supposing  that  the  pubHc  was 
not  aWare  of  the  sensibility  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  or 
even  of  his  own.  After  a  few  Moniteurs  you  will  find  him 
announcing  to  the  world  in  the  following  manner  the  moral 
merits  of  this  great  concentration  of  aU  the  excellences  of  the 
human  character,  this  revolutionary  tribunal.  "  The  National 
Convention,"  he  says,  "  has  declared  that  virtue  and  probity  are 
the  order  of  the  day :  it  gives  in  charge  to  the  popular  societies 
to  be  the  apostles  of  this  beautiful  doctrine ;  none  can  be  more 
worthy.  It  is  not  vain  words,"  he  continues,  **  that  are  pro- 
nounced by  this  memorable  decree;  we  dissemble  not,  that 
there  Inay  be  many  charlatans  in  virtue  as  in  patriotism,  but  we 
shall  unmasf  them.  It  is  not  only  in  pompous  discourses  and  in 
a  neglected  costume  that  virtue  and  prpbity  can  be  found,  but  in 
good  actions ;  the  virtuous  man  is  the  good  &ther,  the  respect^ 
ful  son,  the  tender  husband  (I  translate  from  the  very  Moniteur 
where  the  divorces  to  the  marriages  were  about  onie  to  five),  the 
sincere  Mend,  the  good  citizen.  Again,  a  few  Moniteurs  after 
(April  16, 1794),  the  considerate  CoUot  d'Herbois  concludes  his 
discourse  by  assuring  his  hearers  (the  Jacobins),  ^'that  the 
Convention  and  the  Committee  are  one  and  the  same;  that 
Pitt  would  in  vain  give  a  great  price  to  have  it  otherwise ;  that 
men  of  every  description  of  virtue  might  and  did  find  their  place, 
some  in  the  modesty  of  their  virtues  and  in  silence  (it  was  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  Jacobin  dub  he  was  speaking),  some  in  their 
activity  and  energy;  that  the  people  knew  the  talents,  the 
force,  the  faculties  of  every  one,  satisfied,  if  they  were  but  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  that  no  government  could  be 
contrived,  more  central  or  more  powerful ;  that  other  govern* 
ments  sought  to  make  Mends ;  tiiat  in  theirs  every  one  forgot 
his  Mends,  his  relatives,  his  interests,  the  most  dear,  to  think 
t)iily  of  his  country  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  that 
other  governments,  the  destroyers  of  liberty,  were,  therefore, 
ranged  against  them ;  that  it  was  in  the  virtues  they  were  to 
find  their  constitution,"  &e.  &o. 

In  two  months  after,  June,  1794  (11  Messidor),  the  same  en- 
lightened sage  and  interpreter  of  the  virtues  of  individuals,  and 
of  government,  assured  the  Convention  in  one  of  his  harangues 
(and  this  was  about  the  time  when  Bobespierre,  by  his  daily 
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execatimm,  was  ezhibitiiig  in  piactioe  tlie  ilieorias  of  the  monk 
iflt),  that  tiie  Bevolation  was  bat  the  oooBtant  and  daily  eKoroifle 
of  the  anatere  and  productiye  virtuea.  "  How  atrong  is  • 
people/*  he  aaid,  ''that  poaaeaa  milliona  of  fiuniliea  of  tfaia  de« 
acriptioii !  where  ia  found  a  yigoroQa  hatred  of  crime ;  a  horror 
of  wicked  men ;  a  love  of  pubUe  virtneay  of  priyate  Tirtaes  ako; 
derotum  to  country.  .  .  .  •  ,  IVranta  and  their  aatellitea  must 
hence  await  thdr  destruction ;  the  heart  of  a  tyrant  is  a  bottom^ 

leas  abyss  of  crimes but  of  good  citisens  is  an  inez« 

haustible  source  of  all  tbe  Tirtues  that  rE^;en^rate  the  human 
species,"  &c.  &o. 

The  strain  of  the  other  Jacobins  and  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  the  same.  At  the  end  of  ICarchy  1794,  in  answer 
to  a  dentation  from  a  popular  society,  the  president  of  the 
Gonyention  thus  announces  the  character  of  the  good  dtusen: 
'I  To  serye  one's  country/'  he  says,  ''  to  know,  to  saeiifios  one's 
life  to  it  and  one's  fortune ;  to  comfort  the  unhappy ;  to  be 
&ithful  to  engagem^ts ;  neyer  to  deviate  from  a  morality  the 
most  seyere ;  and  to  do  good  with  modesty ;  such  is  &e  probity 
and  the  yirtue  which  the  National  Gonyention  has  maide  the 
prder  of  the  day."  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  &U  of  Ban* 
ton,  when  the  members  of  the  Gonyention  were  rather  showiog 
their  sense  of  probity  and  yirtue,  by  putting  each  other  to  death, 
than  by  declamations  oi  the  above  kind.  In  a  few  pages  after 
you  will  see  the  IConiteurs  report  the  execution  of  the  friends 
of  Danton,  of  Fabre  D'Eglantiue,  Ghab6t  Gamille  Beamoulins, 
the  horrible  reply  the  last  made  when  asked  his  age,  H^raolt 
de  Sachelles,  &o.  &c.  In  the  Jioniteur  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1794  (10th  Prairail),  you  will  see  more  to  the  same  effect.  Bat 
again,  Bobespierre  and  CoUot  d'Herbois  had  proceeded  in  the 
path  of  yirtue  with  such  success,  that  at  last  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  either  or  both  of  them,  and  the  latter  imx* 
rowly  escaped.  You  will  see  the  account  in  the  histories.  This 
attempt  was,  as  is  always  the  case,  on  every  aecouut  to  be  la-» 
mented :  great  advantage  was  taken  of  it,  as  you  may  suppose, 
by  Robespierre.  ''For  myself,"  said  Robespierre^  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Jacobins,  ''I  also  see  no  necessity  for  living,  but  to 
virti^e  and  to  providence.  I  find  myself  more  than  ever  inde«. 
pendent  of  the  wickedness  of  man.  Base  agents  of  tyranny* 
strike !  we  wait  your  stroke ;  calculate  with  what  frcility  some 
hundreds  of  oppressors  may  bury  their  murderous  sword  ia 
the  heart  of  one  good  man,  who  has  no  otibier  defence  but  his 
yirtue^i  the  vigUcmoe  of  the  people,  and  provid^ioe.    But  tfain|^ 
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of  the  magnitude  of  your  crimes ;  eitpect  the  judgment  of  the 
|>eople  and  of  proyidenee :  you  wiU  escape  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other." 

This  from  Sobespierre,  while  in  the  height  of  hi&  bloody  oa« 
reer,  about  two  months  before  his  fall,  with  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  same  strain ;  certainly  expressed  by  him  with  great  elo*' 
quence  and  ability,  and  of  course  highly  applauded. 

But  now  to  turn  to  a  more  general  subject. 

Some  notion  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  manners  of  ft 
country,  maybe  always  collected  from  ol38erving  their  speo- 
.tacles,  their  dramas,  &c.  These  are  not  announced  in  the  first 
Moniteurs  for  1793.  Until  towards  the  end  of  February,  <mly 
four  or  five  public  places  are  mentioned.  In  April,  however, 
the  number  increased,  and  afterwards,  as  the  Bevolution  and 
the  year  proceeded,  the  list  of  the  theatres  and  of  the  perform- 
ances not  only  increaeed  in  number,  but  assumed  a  more  revo- 
lutionary character.  For  instance,  to  the  Th^tre  National  and 
Th^tre  de  la  B^publique,  were  added  Th6lltre  de  la  Montague, 
and  Th^tre  des  Sans-ctilotteff.  We  have  now  as  a  spectacle, 
**  Miitiades  at  Marathon ;"  "  The  Arrival  of  the  First  Requisi- 
tion  on  the  Frontiers;"  "The  New  Era."  In  a  few  weeks 
after,  in  December,  1793,  "The  Cry  of  the  Nation;"  "The 
Foftnnate  Decree;"  "The  Last  Judgment  of  the  Priests." 
Afterwards,  "The  Perfect  Equality;"  "The  Crimes  of  the 
Noblesse  in  the  Feudal  R^me ;"  "  The  Counter-revolutionists 
judged  by  themselves ;"  "  All  Greece,  or  the  Power  of  liberty;" 
"  Marat  under  ground,  or  the  Day  of  the  10th  of  August ;" 
'*  The  Taking  of  Toulon ;"  "  The  Folly  of  George,  or  the  Open- 
ing  of  the  Parliament  of  England;"  "The  Crimes  of  Kii^ ;" 
"The  History  of  the  Human  Race,  or  Nature  avenged  by 
liberty;"  grabd  pantomime,  "Priests  and  Kings;  "The 
Civil  Feast;"  "Perfect  Equality;".  "The  Crimes  of  Feu- 
dality;" ^'The  Death  of  Marat;"  "Horatius  Codes"  (very 
ofteny;  "The  Shipwreck,  or  Kings  on  the  Isle  of  Reason;" 
"  Demosthenes;"  "Brutus,"  a  tragedy,  J.  J.  Rotisseau ;  "  The 
French  Brutus,  or  the  Republican  Father;"  "People  and  Kings, 
such  as  they  were;"  "The  Tribunal  of  Reason;"  "The  true 
Sans-culottes ;"  "  The  Offspring  of  liberty ;"  "  J.  J.  Rousseau 
in  his  last  Moments ;"  "  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  Infancy  df."^  At 
the  Op^ra  National,  "WilMam  TeU;"  "The  Reunion  of  10th 
August,  or  Inauguration  of  French  Republic*."  Such  were  tite 
spectacles  of  the  period.  I  selected  them  at  hazard  £rom  dif- 
ferent Monitettrs,  during  the  years  1798  and  1794,  to  tibe  Ml 
of  Robespierre. 
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Again,  An  another  specimen  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
this  period,  in  the  Honiteur  of  the  25th  Koyember,  1793,  page 
263 :  *'  A  Boman/'  says  Merlin  de  Thionville,  '<  founded  thd 
repuhlic,  by  causing,  to  flow  the  blood  of  his  sons,  who  had 
conspired  her  ruin ;  but  on  this  day  more  than  six  hundred  re-< 
pubhoans  haye  come  before  us,  come,  to  demand  that  the  na* 
tional  yengeance  should  fall  upon  ike  guilty  heads  of  their 
children.  Tremble,  tyrants  of  the  north ;  this  heroic  act,"  &c« 
4bo.  "  Neyer,''  says  Thuriot,  "  neyer  was  an  image  presented 
grander  or  more  worthy  of  a  republican  people,  Brutus  was 
by  his  office  obliged  to  condemn  to  death  his  sons ;  but  here  we 
have  the  &thers  of  families,  simple  indiyidualJE^  yoluntarilj 
forming  a  jury  to  judge  their  children.  Conceiye  (he  says)  to 
what  a  pitch  must  now  be  carried  the  loye  of  our.  country. 
Where  is  the  mah,  whose  heart  does  not  beat  with  transport, 
when  he  sees  that  fathers,  not  at  the  proof,  but  at  the  mere  ap- 
pearance  of  treason,  start  up  to  demand  yengeance  to  be  exer- 
cised on  their  sons  ?....!  yote  that  their  address  be  inserted 
in  the  Bulletin,  placed  in  the  table  of  heroic  yirtues ;"  which 
was  ordered  by  the  Gonyention  amid  loud  acclamations.  Ano- 
ther  section  with  a  similar  address  and  similar  honours  followed: 
**  Like  so  many  Brutuses  we  say,  lead  our  sons  to  death.'' 

We  may  now  adyert  to  anoUier  subject,  the  war  that  was 
waged  first  against  Christianity,  then  against  all  religion,  what- 
eyer.  Strange  appearances  of  this  kind,  totally  unexampled, 
the  first  in  the  history  of  Europe,  the  second  in  the  history  of 
ciyilized  man,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  Moniteurs  (the 
official  gazette,  you  will  always  remember,  of  the  country).  The 
first  attack  was  made  against  the  common  calendar,  as  it  exists 
among  the  Christian  countries  of  the  world ;  for  instance,  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  17th  December,  1793,  you  will  see  an  account 
of  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  which  is  quite  characteristic : 
'*  The  yulgar  era,  it  seems,  was  the  era  of  cruelty,  of  deception, 
of  perfidy,  of  slayery ;  and  has  ended  with  royalty,  the  source 
of  aU  our  woes.  The  Eeyolution  has  new-tempered  the  soul  of 
the  French ;  eyery  day  forms  them  to  republican  yirtues.  Time 
opens  a  new  page  to  history,  and  in  its  new  course,  majestic  and 
simple  as  equality  itself,  it  should  inscribe  with  a  'pencil,'  new 
and  pure,  the  annals  of  regenerated  France  .  •  .  The  Frendi 
Eeyolution,  enei^tic  in  its  means,  yast  and  sublime  in  its  results, 
will  form  for  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  one  of  those 
grand  epochs  that  are  placed,  as  so  many  beacons,  in  the  eternal 
route  of  ages."    And  then  it  seems,  ''The  21st  of  September 
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was  the  day  when  the  Conyention  met  and  abolished  royalty, 
and  this  day  should  be,  therefore,  the  last  of  the  vulgar  era. .  •  • 
And  the  22nd,  which  was  the  first  of  the  republic,  should  be  the 
first  of  the  new  era  •  .  •  And  as  the  equality  of  days  and  nights 
was  marked  in  the  heavens,  so  is  the  civil  and  moral  equality  of 
mankind  by  the  Convention  • .  •  And  as  the  sun  then  illuminated 
two  poles,  and  thus  the  whole  globe,  so  the  torch  of  liberty  has 
illuminated  .  .  .  And  as  the  sun  passed  from  the  one  hemisphere 
to  the  other,  so  on  the  same  day  has  the  French  people  passed 
from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  trampling  over  Uie  oppression 
of  kings,"  &c.  &c,      ^ 

Everything  respecting  the  year  was,  therefore,  now  to  be 
altered ;  it  was  to  be  broken  up  into  decades ;  the  seventh  day, 
the  Sunday  of  the  Cluistian  world,  abolished ;  and  the  six  su* 
pemumerary  days  of  the  year  were  to  be  set  aside,  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  refuse  of  the  calendar,  but  to  be  dedicated  to 
high  flutes  and  festivals :  one  to  the  f^te  of  virtue ;  to  the  fl^te 
of  genius,  a  second ;  and  the  whole  six  were  to  receive  tbe 
highest  title  of  honour  which  the  Convention  thought  it  was  in 
their  power  to  bestow.  They  were  to  be  called  ''the  sans- 
culottides,"  or  "  the  days  without  breeches." 

The  Assembly  further  declared,  that  so  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances (such  as  we  have  slightly  alluded  to,  which  you  will 
find  regularly  drawn  out  in  the  Moniteur)  had  impressed  a  reli- 
gious and  sacredr  character  on  this  epoch  ;  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, they  said,  in  the  revolutionary  annals,  and  that  must 
be  one  of  tiie  most  celebrated  in  the  fi^tes  of  future  generations. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  French  nation,  and  their  revolutionary 
leaders,  in  November,  1793. 

A  few  years  are  passed,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their  new 
calendar  and  new  era.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  man,  more  parti- 
cularly of  revolutionary  man,  when,  not  content  to  watch  the 
opportunities  and  progress  of  things,  and  calmly,  and  therefore 
permanently  improve,  he  starts  up,  fierce  and  heated,  from  the 
collision  of  contending  passions,  and,  amid  the  enthusiasm  of 
revolutionary  theories,  presumes  to  renovate  the  world,  and 
forms,  what  he  calls,  a  new  era  for  the  succeeding  generations 
of  mankind. 

But  the  articles  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship are  still  more  memorable.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  yon 
some  general  notion  of  them.  In  the  Honiteur  of  the  9th  of 
November,  1793,  appears  an  account  of  the  sitting  of  the  17th 
Brumaire.   ''  I  announce  to  the  Convention,"  says  the  presidenty 
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^  that  the  oonstitated  authorities  of  the  department  of  the  com^ 
mane  of  Paris  accompany  to  the  bar  the  bishop  of  Paris,  Gobd, 
the  Ticars  and  many  of  the  carte  of  Paris,  and  that  they  demand 
an  aadience."  Qobel  then  comes  forward  and  makes  his  dedar- 
ation :  "  But  now/'  says  he,  "  that  the  end  of  tiie  Bevolution 
approaches,  now  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  national  wordiip 
bat  that  of  liberty  and  equality,  I  renounce  my  functions  of 
minister  of  the  Catholic  reUgion,  my  yicars  do  the  same ;  and 
TC  place  on  your  bureau  our  letters  of  ordination :  may  the 
example  consolidate  tiie  empire  of  liberty  and  equality.  '  Yire 
la  r^publique !'  "  These  cries  were  loudly  encored  by  the  mem« 
bers  and  the  spectators.  Then  came  different  curte.  Hie  pre- 
sident assures  them  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  republic,  as  tiiey 
came  to  abjure  error,  and  deposit  on  the  altar  of  their  country  the 
en8ig:Ds  of  superstition,  and  as  they  are  no  longer  desirous  of 
preaching  anythipg  but  the  practice  of  the  social  and  moral  vir- 
tues, a  worship  most  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that 
they  are  worthy  of  Him.  The  president  and  the  ministers  go 
on  interchanging  speeches  of  tiiis  kind.  "  I  have  for  twenty 
years,"  says  one  of  them,  "  exercised  the  Amotions  of  Protestant 
minister ;  I  declare  that  I  will  profess  them  no  longer;  that  I 
will  hereafter  have  no  other  temple  but  tiie  sanctuary  of  the 
laws ;  no  other  divinity  but  liberty ;  no  otiier  worship  but  that 
of  mj  country ;  no  other  gospel  but  that  of  the  republican  con- 
stitution." The  speech  continued  in  this  strain,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  loud  applauses ;  and  in  subsequent  Moniteurs  come 
addresses  from  different  bishops  and  ministers,  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  the  same  effect,  accompanied  by  the  same 
applauses.  In  the  Moniteur  of  the  13th  of  November  appefOs  a 
Hymn  to  Liberty,  to  be  sung  when  the  metropolitan  church  was 
to  be  converted  into  the  Temple  of  Beiwon : 

'*  Descend,  Liberty,  daughter  of  Nature, 
The  people  has  reconquered  its  power  immortd,"  &c.  &c. 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  said  Moniteur  it  is  voted,  that  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame  shall  be  hereafter  called 
"  the  Temple  of  Reason.'*  The  motion  is  carried.  The  God- 
dess of  R^ison  is  brought  into  the  Convention,  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  president,  &o.  &o.,  amidst  the  loudest  applauses ;  a 
speech  is  made  by  Chaumette :  **  Fanaticism,"  he  says,  "has  let 
go  its  hold;  the  people  (he  says)  have  cried,  'No  more  priests, 
no  more  gods,  but  those  whom  Nature  offers,' "  &c. ;  and  the 
scene  ends  by  the  Convention  marching  in  a  body  mixed  with 
the  people,  in  the  midst  of  the  transports  and  acchimationsof  «a 
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universal  joy,  to  chaunt  the  Hjvon  of  liberfy  in  the  church  of 
I^otre  Dame,  now  the  Temple  of  Beaton.  But  this  is  not  all. 
In  the  Moniteur  of  the  19tn  of  I^ovember  appears  the  sitting  of 
the  27th  Brumaire,  in  which  may  bp  found  a  speech  from  ijgia- 
charsis  Clootz,  who  declares,  that  he  preached  aloud,  that  there 
was  no  other  God  but  nature  ;  no  other  soverdgn  but  the  human 
race ;  that  the  people  is  the  Deity — Uprntple,  J)i^u.  The  speech 
is  almost  a  column  and  a  half  long,  ana  the  Convention  orders  it 
to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  departments, 

Facts  of  the  above  kind,  but  with  long  enumeration  of  attend* 
ant  ceremonies  and  circumstances,  appear  on  the  face  even  of  the 
Moniteurs ;  so  that  what  we  have  heard  of  the  public  abolition 
of  Christianity  and  of  all  religion  was  quite  true;  and  in  the 
historiaoB  you  will  see  the  particulars  reguJaiiy  given.  .  J  stop 
to  mention,  as  I  leave  the  subject,  that  this  order  of  thing3  was 
effected  by  Hubert  and  others,  die  lowest  and  wildest  of  the 
Jacobin  party.  It  continued  in  force  for  several  months ;  but 
you  will  have  afterwards  to  observe  a  very  remarkable  turn  that 
was  made  on  this  subject  by  Bobespierre,  when  this  party  was 
destroyed  by  him,  and  its  leaders  executed*  But  of  this  subject. 
I  shall  ^ak  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

I  will  now  advert,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  imprisonments  and 
executions  of  this  Beign.of  Terror,  from  October,  1793,  to  the 
end  of  July,  1794,  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Eobespienfe.  The 
number  of  ^e  prisoners  gradually  increased.  In  the  Moniteurs 
I  observed  the  following  notices*  The  number  of  the  prisoners 
in  Paris  was : 

1793.  Oct.  16     •     2711         1794. 
Nov.  25    .    3471 
Dec.  16     .     4338 

1794.  Jan.  .     4669 
Feb.  20     .     5540 

28     .     5829 

April  2     .     6863 

11     .     7007 

Think  of  such  a  number  as  four,  five,  tis,  and  seven  thousand 
people  confined  in  different  places  of  security  in  Paris,  through 
the  first  half  of  the"  year  1794 ;  while  such  numbers  were  every 
day  taken  to  the  guillotine,  more,  I  believe,  than  the  Moniteurs 
mention.  In  the  spring  of  1 794  the  executions  had  become  very 
dreadful. 

Again.  The  articles  of  accusation  were  always  of  the  most 
vague  nature.    In  the  Moniteur  of  the  1st  of  ITorember,  1793, 
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Ibr  instanoey  sppean  onlj  the  fbOowing  notice:  *^  TmB,  10  de 
Bmmaiie.  Yesterdaj,  at  ^ewea  o'clock  in  the  erening,  the  trial 
of  Briaaot  and  his  aooomplioes  (the  Ginmde  party)  was  termi- 
nated. The  jury,  hating  dedared  itaelf  anfflciently  informed^ 
has  nnanimouflly  ana wered  to  the  queatimis  propoaed  by  this  pre- 
aidenty  tiiat  there  has  eziated  a  conapiracy  against  the  unity  and 
indlTisibiHty  of  the  zepublic,  against  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
the  French  people."  Brissot  and  Yergniand,  (Jensonn^  and 
other  Girondists^  in  all  to  the  nnmber  ot  twenty-one,  are  then 
named,  and  ordered  to  execution ;  nothing  more.  On  othar  oc- 
casions the  words  are  as  follows :  "  convicted  of  a  plot  against 
the  people,  tending  to  the  deatmction  of  the  republic,  in  holding 
criminal  intelligenoe  with  the  enemy,  furnishing  them  with  suc- 
cours of  money,"  ftc.  fto. ;  or  ''  convicted  of  plots  tending  to 
dissolve  the  national  representation,  and  re-establish  royalty ;" 
or,  '*  convicted  of  conspiracy  against  the  people,  tending  to  feivour 
the  success  of  the  party  of  the  late  king,  Louis  XYI. ;  to  cause 
the  ra^establishment  of  royalty  by  counter-revolutionary  criea ; 
holding  correspondencies  with  emigrants."  13  Prairial,  nine 
were  condemned  to  death,  ''convicted  of  having  conspired 
against  the  people,  either  in  concealing  money  in  the  ground,  to 
have  it  ready  for  tiie  enemy,  or  to  keep  it  from  the  researches  of 
the  nation,  or  of  maintaining  an  intelligence  with  the  enemy  to 
succour  them :  or  in  holding  discourses  tending  to  vilify  and 
dissolve  the  national  representation."  Again, — *'  accused  of 
having  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  republic,  dissolve  the  repre- 
sentation, restore  royalty,  of  having  held  counter-revolutionary 
principles." 

In  tiiese  terms  are  drawn  up  the  accusations  that  I  observed 
in  the  different  Moniteurs  of  the  different  people  executed.  On 
the  5th  of  Floreal  (April)  1794,  forty-five  were  condemned,  four 
ac<|uitt6d;  on  the  9th,  thirty-three  condemned,  and  five  ac 
quitted;  on  the  11th,  twenty  condemned;  on  the  16th,  thirteen  ; 
on  tho  17th,  twenty-four;  on  the  18tb,  ten;  on  the  19th,  eigh- 
teen, the  celebrated  chymist,  Lavoisier,  included.  On  the  20th 
Prairial,  Bobespierre  makes  hb  speech  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  presides  at  a  fl^te  to  the  Supreme  Being,  this  on  the  20th ; 
but  on  the  15th  are  executed  thirty-two ;  on  the  16th,  sixteen ; 
on  the  17th,  six;  ontiiie  18th,  twenty-one;  on  the  19th,  twenty- 
one  ;  on  the  20th,  the  day  of  the  f^te,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  pause,  and  on  the  2l8t»  are  executed  twenty-three ;  on  the 
2^td,  twenty-two ;  on  the  24th,  seventeen ;  on  the  25th,  twenty- 
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two;  on  the  27thy  eighteen;  and  on  the  28thy  forty-two;  on 
the  29th,  sixty-one ;  on  the  let  Messidor,  eighteen,  and  bo  on ; 
on  the^25thy  Uiirty-eight,  and  on  the  27thy  thirty  of  every  con- 
dition and  of  every  age.  Thus  on  this  25th  of  Messidor,  with 
respect  to  the  ages,  I  observed  them  to  be  thus :  fifty-seven, 
eighteen ;  forty-nine,  twenty-six ;  twenty-three,  fifty-one ;  forty- 
seven,  sixty-five;  fifty- three,  twenty- two;  twenty-two,  forty- 
five  ;  forty-four,  seventy-five.  On  the  21st,  when  twenty-five 
were  condemned,  among  them  appears  "  Anne-Elizabeth  Capet, 
aged  thirty,  bom  at  Versailles,  sister  to  the  last  tyrant."  In 
the  meantime,  along  with  these  executions^  always  appears  in 
the  next  column  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment. On  the  5th  Thermidor,  a  few  days  before  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  there  is  seen  in  the  Moniteur,  of  the  18th,  a  long 
list  of  fifty-nine  people  put  to  death ;  on  the  6th,  another  of 
thirty-six,  and  one  more  condemned ;  on  the  7th,  thirty-eight ; 
on  the  8th,  fifty-three,  forty-five  on  the  9th ;  and  then  at  length 
and  at  last  the  list  for  the  10th  of  Thermidor  begins  with  the 
horrible  name  of  Bobespierre,  aged  only  thirty-five ;  and  this 
is  followed  by  the  names  of  Couthon,  Henriot-Dumas,  ex-presi- 
dent of  thie  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  St.  Just,  the  demon  of 
the  Revolution,  only  second  to  Bobespierre,  and  only  twenty-six. 
Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  I  observed  in  tlie  Moniteurs 
from  January  1 793,  to  the  fall  of  Bobespierre.  Now  the  question 
is,  when  such  particulars  can  be  presented  to  you,  merely  as  a 
sort  of  slight  extract  from  the  whole,  what  are  you  to  think  of 
scenes  that  were  really  taking  place  in  Paris  and  in  France  at 
the  time — ^what  of  the  people — what  of  the  Jacobins— -what  of 
the  state  to  which  the  new  opinions  had  in  their  progress  at  last 
advanced  ?  Orators  may  exaggerate,  party  writers  may  misre- 
present,  but  I  have  been  quoting  and  referring  to  the  common 
daily  paper,  to  the  official  gazette  of  the  country ;  and  I  must 
again  repeat  to  you,  that  from  want  of  time,  I  so  mutilate  and 
abridge  in  every  way  tliese  most  extraordinary  documents,  that 
I  do  no  proper  justice  to  them ;  and  whatever  impression  they 
may  have  made  on  your  minds,  no  adequate  impression  can  have 
been  possibly  produced  upon  you,  as  yet,  or  ever  will,  unless  you 
cast  your  eye  over  these  columns,  as  I  have  done,  and  suffer 
your  imagination  and  refiection  to  follow  up  into  their  legiH- 
mate  consequences  the  simple,  undeniable  fiusts,  that  appear  be- 
fore you.  I  say  nothing,  if  they  are  such  to  read,  what  they 
must  have  been  to  witness. 

X  2 
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LECTURE    XLI. 

B£IGN  OF  TEBROB. 

SoMR  farther  notice  of  thU  singular  period,  and  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  syatem  of  terror,  nuiy  he  collected  from  different 
publications  that  appeared  about  the  time.  I  Rhall  proceed  in 
this  lecture  to  allude  to  some  of  them.  The  histonans,  how- 
ever, have  availed  themselves  of  such  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and 
othar  political  writings,  as  were  fitted  to  illustrate  their  subject ; 
and  you  will  be  presented  with  many  incidents  of  this  nature 
while  you  are  reading  the  accounts  they  give. 

I  will  allude  in  the  first  place  to.  a  few  of  the  particulars  that 
have  been  given  relative  to  ^e  behaviour  of  these  victims  of 
the  Beign  of  Terror  during  Uieir  confinement  in  different  pri- 
sons, while  expecting  every  day  a  summons  for  their  trial,  or 
rather  their  sentence  of  death. 

These  particulars  are  very  descriptive  of  the  French  character, 
and  yery  alien  from  our  own ;  our  own,  sober,  pensive  and  dull ; 
even  in  our  hours  of  social  intercourse  and  festivity,  little  dis- 
posed to  be  entertained,  and  still  less  to  entertain ;  and  though 
bearing  afflictions  and  calamities  with  proper  fortitude,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  religion,  never  inclined  in  the  least  to  under* 
estimate  them ;  always  fidly  asserting  our  right,  whenever  we 
have  it,  to  be  out  of  spirits  and  disagreeable,  and  certainly- 
little  comprehending  that  happy  fiEUsility  with  which  the  French- 
man can  conform  to  his  situation ;  that  eternal  gaiety,  which 
seems  never  to  desert  him,  be  the  scene  what  it  may — a  disas- 
trous campaign,  a  field  of  battle,  the  privations  of  poverty,  the 
horrors  of  a  prison,  even  the  impending  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 

Among  the  papers  of  Mallet  du  Pan  was  found  a  note  which 
he  had  taken  of  a  conversation  that  had  passed  between  himself 
and  M.  Portalis.  It  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  his  son,  and 
I  will  read  it  to  you,  as  not  only  in  itself  curious,  but  as  it  will 
contribute  to  give  a  greater  authority  to  similar  accounts,  which 
you  will  read  in  the  historians. 

M.  Portalis  and  his  son  had  been  confined  for  fourteen  months 
in  the  Maison  de  Sant^  (House  of  Kecovery)  of  Bel  Homme, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  at  Paris,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  prison ;  certain  facilities  were  given  in  these  houses 
which  could  not  be  had  in  the  common  prisons,  and  it  was  a 
sort  of  favour  to  be  admitted  there.    Among  the  persons  con- 
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fined  at  Bel  Homme  were  several  of  the  principal  nobleese  of 
Brittany :  M.  de  Boisgelin,  formeriy  president  of  the  States  of 
that  province;  M.  de  Noyant  also,  a  considerable  man  at 
Kennes ;  M.  de  Nioolai,  presid^it  of  the  Chambres  des  Ck>mptes 
in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  were  also  there.  The  utmost  pun</ 
tilio  was  observed  among  these  parsonages;  regular  introduce 
tions  were  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  the  different  circles. 
The  noblesse  kept  apart,  and  did  not  mix  with  the  roturiers. 
M»  de  If  icolai,  who  suffered  after  a  few  months'  detention,  had 
brooght  from  his  house  a  part  of  his  Ubrary,  some  furniture, 
"Uid  two  thousand  bottles  of  wine ;  other  wealthy  individuals 
had  followed  his  example.  After  break&sting  in  their  apart- 
Hients,  every  one  dressed  about  eleven  o'dock,  and  walked  f(»r 
some  time  in  the  gardens,  when  the  weather  permitted.  Two 
o'cloek  was  the  dinner  hour.  A  traiteur  had  the  custom  of  the 
house.  At  three  o'clock  the  messenger  of  death  entered  the 
prison,  and  summoned  his  victims.  A  general  gloom  and  ap* 
prehension  preceded  this  appalling  moment ;  but  iw  soon  as  the 
unf<Mrtunate  individuals  whose  last  hout  had  struck,  had  taken 
leave  of  their  friends,  all  was  life  again  at  Bel  Homme. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  second  and  more  caieful  toilet  took  place ; 
the  different  circles  met,  and  the  evening  was  spent  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  same  parties  had  assembled,  in  happier 
hours,  at  their  respective  hotels^  in  drinking  tea,  playing  cards, 
trictrac,  and  conversation. 

The  fearful  situation  of  the  inmates  of  this  half-way  house 
to  the  guillotine  had  not  in  any  manner  softened  their  old  poli- 
tical prejudices  and  resentments ;  and,  on  one  oooasion,  when  a 
former  intendant  of  Brittany,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  pco- 
vinciai  states,  was  brought  in,  and  a  question  arose  whether  he 
should  be  admitted  into  M.  de  Boisgelxn's  circle,  a  meeting  of 
several  m^nbers  of  the  states  was  held  at  old  de  Noyant*s,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  they  would  not  give  their  votes  at  the  next 
election  to  M.  de  Boisgdin,  if  he  visited  the  intendant;  which 
tibreat  ^ad  the  desired  effect.  Lingujist,  the  factious  and  elo- 
quent Paris  advocate,  was  at  Bel  Homme.  The  parliament 
people  all  shunned  him,  and  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  solitude, 
amidst  the  dissipation  of  the  place.  On  the  day  when  his 
flummons  was  brought,  he  came  to  the  apartment  of  M.  Portaiis, 
with  the  warrant  in  lus  hand,  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  le* 
quired  to  attend  under  an  act  of  accusation,  or  only  as  a  witness. 
Portaiis,  who  knew  the  form  of  these  instruments,  told  him  that 
his  own  trial  was  coming  on.    He  received  the  intelligence 
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with  oomposnie,  went  and  dreaaed  himupJf,  took  some  lefiresh- 
i^ent  with  his  wife,  and  left  the  prison  never  to  retoni.  These 
scenes  were  of  daily  oocoirenoe,  saye  on  the  Becadi,  during 
which  day  the  revolntionary  tribunal  did  not  sit,  and  the  goil* 
16tine  suspended  its  toils.  From  the  evening  preceding  the 
Deeadi  to  the  morning  following,  was  therefore  a  respite,  and 
the  schoolboys  enjoyed  their  holiday,  as  if  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner was  for  ever  stayed.  These  very  people  left  their  fri- 
volities for  the  scaffold,  with  such  stoical  unconcern,  that  the 
Committee  df  Public  Safety  became  apprehensive  of  the  ^ect 
which  such  unheard-of  fortitude  might  have  on  the  people.  In 
some  prisons,  therefore,  the  persons  whose  fate  was  decided, 
were  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  several  days  previously  to 
their  execution,  and  a  proposal  was  actually  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  PubHc  Safely  to  bleed  their  victims  previously  to 
their  appearing  in  pubbc. 

Again.  In  the  History  of  Montgaillard,  under  the  head  of 
July,  1794,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  state  of  tiie  prisons  gave  a  list 
of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  people  detained.  "  In  many  • 
of  the  thirty-two  places,"  he  says,  ''  that  were  converted  into 
prisons,  the  later  comers  were  so  crowded  together,  that  they 
suffered  from  mere  want  of  air,  were  deprived  of  all  exercise, 
and  almost  power  of  motion,  and  were  like  the  unhappy  Afri* 
cans  in  a  slave  ship.  Yet,"  he  continues,  **  our  captives  have 
sustained  their  lot,  not  so  much  with  patience  and  resignation, 
as  with  a  sort  of  annihilation  of  all  moral  sentiment  and  feelings 
quite  impossible  to  conceive.  In  these  thronged  and  fetid  re- 
ceptacles, in  these  habitations  of  gloom,  dissipation  and  play 
seemed  their  only  consolation,  and  the  sole  object  of  their 
thoughts.  So  inadequate  were  their  own  internal  resources  for 
their  support,  so  necessary  was  it  to  escape  from  themselves. 
Is  it  possible  to  believe,"  he  continues,  ''  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
true,  than  that  the  ladies  at  the  Luxembourg  prison  contrived 
to  amuse  themselves  by  acting  the  guillotine  ?  Three  chairs 
were  so  placed,  that  the  middle  one  could  represent  the  qlide  of 
this  instrument  of  death ;  and  when  a  lady  had  been  sufficiently 
practised  to  fall  upon  her  chair  and  go  through  her  execution 
with  facility  and  grace,  a  circle  of  spectators  was  formed,  and 
clapping  of  hands  and  shouts  of  '  Bravo !  Bravo !'  announced 
the  general  satisfaction  at  the  elegance  of  the  performance. 
When  little  accidents  happened,  the  entertainment  was  only 
the  greater. 

''  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  amongst  their  prisonera^  all 
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destined  alike  to  the  soaffold^  the  utmost  etiquette  and  all  the 
forms  of  customary  vanity  were  scrapalously  observed.  H.  le 
Comte,  Madame  la  Marquise,  never  addressed  each  other 
without  giving  their  titles:  these  ceremonies  were  as  much 
practised  in  the  prisons  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  Faux- 
bourg  St  Germain.  Did  a  turnkey,  indeed,  appear,  still  more 
an  agent  of  the  police,  then,  no  doubt,  the  term  citizen  and  dti- 
zeness  were  pronounced  before  the  cut-throat  readily  enough. 
But  in  these  places  of  confinement,  so  justly  called  the  vesti- 
bules  of  death,  the  courtiers,  the  tided  people  of  rank,  formed 
their  own  society  apart,  and  never  mixed  themselves  with  those 
of  any  inferior  condition,  except  when  compelled  by  particular 
circumstances;  or  the  mere  locidities  of  their  situation ;  or  above 
all,  when  they  had  some  favour  to  ask,  ,or  some  accommodation 
to  procure,  in  which  case  the  fraternity  and  the  sans-culottism 
were  complete.  The  deteniis  of  this  higher  class  expended  on 
the  table  such  sums  as  they  could  yet  command ;  and  in  several 
of  the  prisons  the  gaolers  might  have  supposed  that  all  tiie  world 
was  assembled  at  their  dinners,  where  no  provisions  but  of 
superior  quality  were  to  be  found.  Was  one  of  the  detenl^  too 
poor  to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence,  the  gaoler  always  anti* 
.  cipated  his  case,  and  put  him  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
higher  class ;  and  the  latter,  many  of  &em  nobles,  estimated, 
plausibly  enough,  their  relative  rank  in  their  prisons  by  the 
ynumber  of  sans-culottes  whom  they  now  maintained,  as  they 
had  before  done  in  the  world  by  the  number  of  horses  they  had 
kept,  their  dogs,  their  lacqueys,  or  their  mistresses." 

The  historian  Thiers  gives  a  similar  account :  that  the  de- 
teniks,  after  attending  to  their  own  little  concerns  in  the  morn- 
ing, assembled  in  the  evening  in  a  common  room ;  groups  were 
formed  near  a  table,  a  stove,  or  a  fire-place ;  they  worked,  they 
read,  they  chatted  with  each  other ;  poets  recited  their  verses, 
and  musicians  gave  their  concerts;  the  ladies  dressed;  and 
friendships  were  formed,  and  love  was  made,  and  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  scaffold  all  the  scenes  of  society  went  on  just  as 
usual.    Such  is  the  account  of  the  historian. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  actors  in  such  extraordinary 
scenes ;  to  despise  or  to  admire  ? — despise  the  Mvolity  of  mind 
that  can  be  insensible  to  every  consideration  that  is  fitted  to 
affect  a  thinking  being ;  or  admire  the  elasticity  of  spirit  that 
can  rise  triumphant  over  everything  that  we  ourselves  shoidd 
think  fitted  to  overwhelm  us,  as  far  as  tiiis  world  is  concerned, 
with  melancholy  or  despair  ? 
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One  priaoDi  it  is  to  be  obicrrtd,  wit  dlfRsrMt  finom  the  rest^ 
the  Coneiergorie.  Here,  those  who  were  detained  wer&  only 
kept  a  iew  days  during  the  interral  between  their  sentenoe  and 
their  ezecation ;  yet  eren  here»  and  under  every  privation^  and 
daring  the  last  moments  of  existence,  the  relish  for  amnsement 
still  Borrived. 

The  roTolnUonary  tribunal  and  the  gfiillotine  became  objeets 
of  pleasantry.  The  Girondists  spouted  and  acted  •  dramas  of 
the  most  singular  and  terrible  nature,  of  which  the  subjeeta 
were  their  own  fiite  and  the  BoTolntion.  At  midnight,  and 
when  the  gaolers  were  at  rest,  these  melanoholy  recreations 
began.  They  made  imitations,  for  instanoej  in  fiction,  of  what 
had  but  too  serious  a  reality ;  they  institated  a*  rerolutionary 
tribunal ;  became  the  judges  and  the  junMrs :  one  of  them  waa 
Fouqiuer  Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  another  the  person  tried, 
another  his  defender.  Sentence  of  death  was  always  of  coarse 
pronounced,  and  the  prooess  of  execution  gone  through  in  aU  its 
most  minute  details*  Afber  many  of  these  executions,  the 
public  accuser  himself  was  accused,  and  executed  in  his  turn, 
ttetuming  soon  aftor,  and  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  he  related 
the  tortures  he  had  endured  in  the  infernal  regions ;  prophesied 
what  would  be  their  fiite  to  the  unjust  judges,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  before  him,  and  seising  hold  of  lliem,  with  the  modt 
hideous  cries,  ajffected  to  drag  them  along  with  him  to  the  hell 
lirom  which  he  had  just  emerged. 

"  It  was  thus,"  says  Biouffe,  one  of  those  who  Were  presefit, 
*'  it  was  thus  that  we  indulged  in  pleasantry,  even  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  and  figured  out  the  truth  and  prophesied  the 
future  in  the  midst  of  oUr  q>ieB  and  our  hangmen." 

I  have  mentioned  to  yot,  that  various  memoirs  and  publi- 
(ntioni  connected  with  tiie  events  and  charaoten  of  tiie  day  ap« 
pared  at  this  particular  period.  I  will  now  allude  to  a  col* 
lection  oi  tiiis  Mnd  which  I  have  seen.  One  of  these  volumes 
is  ^titled,  **  Accounts  rendered  to  the  Bans-culottes  of  the 
French  Republic  by  the  most  high,  puissant,  and  most  expe- 
ditious the  Lady  Guillotine,  lady  of  the  Carrousel,  the  Hacci 
of  the  Bevolution,  the  Gr6te,  and  other  Places  *  containing  the 
Names  and  Surnames  of  thofle  to  whom  she  has  granted  Pass- 
ports for  the  other  World,  &aj*  Then  follows  a  facetious  pre. 
face ;  but  what  a  subject  for  wit  and  pleasantry!  describing  the 
joys  and  regrets,  tiie  sensibilities,  thd  hopes  and  expectations 
Qf  the  Lady  Guillotine  $  that  she  would  be  most  happy  to  put 
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an  end  to  the  wickedness  and  perversity  of , mankind ;  that  there 
ar6  many  she  could  have  wished  to  have  locked  in  her  embrace, 
but  that  Iheir  familiar,  the  devil,  had  carried  them  away  from 
her;^  that  she  would  be  well  pleaded  to  have  them  restored  to 
h^r ;  that  she  longs  for  the  head  of  a  pope,  that  a  tiara  in  her 
pannier  would  have  the  most  capital  effect ;  that  her  labours  are 
imperfect,  a  eouple  of  crowned  heads  indeed,  a  cousin  of  the 
tyrant,  but  that  she  wishes  to  see  on  her  £ivourite  plank  jlll 
the  tyrants  of  the  earth,  &c.  &c. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  different  trials,  shortly  given ; 
and  after  one  hundred  and  nihety  pages,  a  second  part,  with 
another  facetious  preface,  that  the  Lady  Guillotine  has  a  dearlv- 
beloved  sister,  at  Lyons,  that  has  acquired  considerable  cefe- 
brity ;  that  she  is  rather  jealous  of  the  rapidity  of  her  perform- 
ances, &o.  *  that  she  has  also  a  younger  sister  at  Bordeaux,  but 
who  is  somewhat  indolent  ,*  that  she  means  to  call  her  to  aecount, 
it  being  so  delightful  to  exterminate  aristocratic  vermin,  and  she, 
the  eldest  sister,  has  naturally  so  much  at  heart  the  felicity  of 
the  republic,  &c.  &o.* 

After  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  p^s  more,  appears  » 
third  part,  the  picture  of  the  guillotine  on  the  one  side,  the 
title-page  on  .the  other, — ^Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  or 
Deatn-^by  an  editor,  it  se^ms,  that  entitles  himself  the  Friend 
of  the  Kevolution,  of  Morals,  and  of  Justice.  This  is  followed 
by  a  preface,  but  in  a  tone  more  grave  than  before.  About  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pages  are  then  given,  containing  an  account 
of  different  persons  that  were  executed,  and  the  whole  concludes 
I         with  what  is  here  entitled^  ''  The  Gospel  of  the  Day,"  a  sort  of 

•  In  the  flfth  Volume  you  Will  s^e  a  letter  from  CoUot  d'Herbofi  to  tho 
^  Oonveution,  giving  an  account  of  his  mission  at  Lyond.    He  had  been  at- 

tacked by  Tallien  after  the  death  of  Eobespierte;  and  tie  object  of  thiir 
'  letter  is,  to  justify  himself  from  the  enormities  charged  against  Mm.    At 

I  page  17  is  a  letter  from  Fouch€  to  his  colleague.  At  page  23  the  instructions 


I  6f  Robespierre.    At  page  38  the  Proclamation  of  the  Committees  of  tho 

....-reconvention  on  the  15tn  of  January,  1794.    Then  follows  a  letter  from  Collot, 

^        remarking  on  Tallien's  conduct  when  sent  to  Bordeaux.    And  next  Tallien's 

'^   ..  reply,  who,  in  defending*  his  humanity,  boasts  that  he  had  only  guillotined 

'  onfe  nundred  and  eight  people  at  Bordeaux.    At  pagd  19,  the  reply  of  the 

Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  tbe  suggostions  (humane  suggestions)  that 

were  addressed  to  them  by  the  members  of  their  own  depuration,  at  Bor- 

^  deaux.   Tallien  and  his  colleague  had  remonstrated  agaimit  setting  fire  to  the 

houses  of  people  Mid  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants ;  and  Tallien,  Jacobin 

'  as  he  was,  thus  lost  the  favour  of  Bobespierre.     These  ins^ctions  of  the 

committee,  it  is  melancholy  to  observe,  are  signed  by  Camot,  who  takes  hi« 

Share  but  too  Often  in  the  detestable  proceedings  of  this  period. 
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summaiy  of  the  prinoipIeB  <m  wliich  the  reyoltttionaiy  system 
was  founded  and  the  republic  left  to  suoceed.  But  I  see  no 
facctiousness  here.  Under  different  heads,  of  "  Kings  of  the 
Earth/'  "Law,"  "Citiien,"  "Worship,"  &c.,  the  real  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Jacobins  proceeded  are  faithfully  given, 
some  of  them  of  tremendous  aspect ;  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  a  long  quotation,  the  better  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
reyolutionary  government,  from  a  **  Report  to  the  Convention, 
made  by  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  most  virtuous  AposUes  of 
Liberty ;"  Bobespierre  is  meant,  and  the  Report  is  that  from 
which  I  have  already  made  you  extracts.* 

*  In  the  system  of  Jacobinism,  the  most  striking  featore,  as  I  have  often 
mentioned,  is  the  frightfal  oxeess  to  which  the  new  opinions  were  carried; 
and  by  those  (some  of  them  men  of  great  natural  ability)  who  were  conti- 
nually proposing  themselves  as  the  Tery  models  of  Tirtue  and  benevolence.  In 
my  leetora  on  Louis  XV^  I  represented  Rousseau  as  the  great  writer,  whose 
influence  was  most  felt  during  the  RcTolution ;  and  this  I  have  since  seen 
oonfirmed  by  M.  Mallet  du  Pan,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene. 

When  he  took  refuge  in  England  he  published  from  time  to  time  his 
Mercun^  and  all  those  of  his  numbers  that  are  of  a  general  nature,  are  well 
desenring  attention.  In  one  of  them,  on  the  Influence  of  the  French  Phi- 
losophy on  the  Revolution,  he  considers  this  eminent  writer  as  the  great 
mover,  and  Diderot  as  afterwards  the  great  author  of  the  miseries  of  the 
Revolution. 

'*  No  one,"  he  says,  **  who  ever  heard  Diderot  declaim  on  government,  on 
religion  and  the  church,  had  afterwards  anything  to  learn  in  the  Revolution. 
So  early  as  1788  (he  says)  he  heard  Marat  reading  and  making  comments  on 
the  SociflJ  Contract  of  Rousseau,  in  the  public  walks  amid  the  applauses  of 
an  enthusiastic  auditory.  This  work  (he  says)  was  the  Koran  of  those  pa- 
triots who  came  forward  befbre  1789,  afterwards  of  the  Jacobins  in  1790,  the 
Republicans  in  1791,  and  of  all  the  most  atrocious  members  of  society." 

Mallet  du  Pan  imputes  not,  he  says,  to  the  generality  of  philosophers  the 
plots  and  the  rimes  which  have  for  ten  years  destroyed  France.    Voltaire, 
Mably,  and  Rousseau,  would  have  shrunk  back  with  terror  from  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Jacobinism.    What  he  accuses  the  philosophers  of  is,  that 
they  accelerated  the  depravation  of  the  French,  by  weakening  the  supports 
of  morals,  by  rendering  the  conscience  an  affair  of  reasoning,  by  substituting 
for  duties,  ooserved  from  sentiment,  from  tradition,  from  habit,  <^e  uncertain 
rules  of  human  reason  and  sophisms,  always  at  the  service  of  the  passions  ; 
of  having  rendered  all  truths  problematical;  of  introducing  a  presumptuouB 
scepticism,  that  led  to  excesses  worse  than  could  be  produced  by  the  most 
ex^me  ignorance ;  of  having  thrown  into  confusion  everything  that  time, 
experience,  and  a  sound  philosophy  had  consecrated ;  and  of  having  prepared 
the  anarchy  of  the  state  by  the  anarchy  of  the  understanding.    Aner  these 
weighty  remarks,  in  conclusion,  he  says*  every  age  has  seen  great  crimes,  but 
none  before,  crimes  public  and  private,  made  into  a  theory,  into  a  system  of 
states  and  into  a  kind  of  public  law,  by  legislators  speaking  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  nature.    This  new  species  of  philosophy,  or  fanaticism,  has  been 
hitherto  unknown :  it  required  the  alliance  of  the  doctrines  of  tiie  time% 
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As  this  publication  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  Beign  of 
Terror,  when  an  unfortunate  joke  might  haye  cost  a  man  his 
life,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  were  the  real  views  and  senti- 
ments of  the  author.  He  sometimes  seems  on  the  yery  brink 
of  expressing  ridicule  and  detestation,  but  he  does  not ;  and  the 
whole  is  now  only  a  curious  specimen  of  the  dreadM  nature 
of  the  period,  in  which  a  performance  so  singular  could  haye 
appeared.  . 

In  the  public  library  you  will  find  many  publications  that 
haye  a  reference  to  this  Beign  of  Terror.  There  is  a  work  by 
Prudhomme,  expressly  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  the  crimes  of 
the  Beyolution. 

On  the  ML  of  Bobespierre,  the  Conyention  formed  a  commia- 
sion  for  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  those  whom  they  called 
the  conspirators ;  and  one  of  their  members,  Courtois,  was  or- 
dered to  make  a  report.  This  report  was  published  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Papers  of  Bobespierre/'  with  additions.  To  a 
publication  of  this  kind  it  was  natural  to  turn  with  great  ea|^r- 
ness  and  expectation,  but  on  the  whole  I  haye  been  extremely 
disappointed.  The  preface  by  Courtois,  as  giying  a  general 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  publication,  may  be  read.  Among 
the  papers  may  be  seen  instances  of  the  most  gross  and  eyen 
.  ridiculous  adulation  of  Bobespierre,  from  indiyiduals  as  well  as 
societies ;  indeed,  the  yery  words,  "  My  dear  Bobespierre,"  ad- 
dressed to  such  a  monster  of  cruelty,  are  yery  startling.  In 
other  respects,  the  papers  are  much  what  you  would  suppose; 
only  not,  I  think,  so  curious  or  so  important  as  in  one's  imagi- 
nation, at  least,  one  had  pictured.  You  see  from  these  papers, 
howeyer,  the  eternal  watchfulness  of  Bobespierre.  You  have 
letters  from  his  spies  telling  him  how  and  where  particular 
members  of  the  Conyention  passed  their  time.  You  see  him 
noting  down  his  observations  on  different  persons,  what  they 
were  fit  for,  their  yiews,  their  conduct.  There  are  a  few  ano- 
nymous letters,  among  which  appears  one  more  particularly 
striking,  which  you  see  eyerywhere  quoted,  and  to  which  I 
shall  in  a  subsequent  lecture  idlude.     There  are  some  notes  on 

with  the  maimers  of  their  professors,  to  produce  the  picture  of  a  peoi^le  fv- 
gmeraUd  }aj  atheism,  assassinations,  burnings,  robberies,  and  sacnlej^: 
the  picture  of  a  people,  whose  representatives  and  leaders,  in  succession, 
commit  not  crime  in  a  state  of  fury,  but  discuss  it  logically ;  deliberate,  and 
study  the  means  with  care,  trumpet  it  forth  with  eloquence,  congratulate 
themselTcs  on  its  success,  lay  it  aown  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  execute  it 
in  cold  blood,  and  answer  with  shouts  of  laughter  to  the  lamentationB  of 
iheir  yictims. 
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hiB  character  by  Freron,  in  toL  i.  p.  154.  Some  of  the  dugost- 
ing  oommanicationfl  from  Lyoiifi  made  by  Collot  d'Herbois  and 
oilers,  are  given.  A  curiouB  letter  appears  (vol.  ii.  p.  129) 
from  tiie  editor  of  the  Moniteor,  who  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  alarm  lest  his  journal  should  be  proscribed  with  others  ^ 
stating  his  merits  with  the  populiu:  parl^ ;  *'  that  Bobespierre/' 
he  saysy  **  must  have  remarked  that  he  always  reported  the  dis- 
courses of  the  members  of  the  Mountain  at  greater  length  thaa 
those  of  others;  that  he  had  given  almost  entire  the  speeches 
that  were  made  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  only  extracts 
from  those  in  his  favour,  to  preserve  the  character  of  impar* 
tiality ;  that  the  sale  of  the  paper  had  been  diminished  in  the 
South  and  in  Normandy,  burnt  at  IfarseilleB,  and,  in  short,  that 
it  had  every  daim  on  Uie  indulgence  and  protectbn  of  all  pa- 
triots ;  so  that  we  may  consider  ourselves,  while  we  read  the 
Honiteur,  as  having  the  case  of  the  popular  party^  at  least,  fully- 
stated.  At  p.  1 56  of  voL  ii.  appears  another  celebrated  anony* 
mous  letter,  indicating  some  intention  in  Bobespierre  of  with- 
drawing from  France  to  some  other  country,  ''  where  a  sufi* 
cient  treasure,  it  is  said,  was  lodged,  and  where  he  and  his  cor- 
respondent might  laugh  together  at  the  part  which  he  had 
played,  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  country  as  credulous  of  novel- 
ties as  eager  for  them.*'  These  are  among  the  more  prominent 
particulars  to  be  found  in  these  *'  Papers  of  Eobespierre,"  as 
they  are  entitled.*    In  other  respects  you  will  anticipate  what 

*  *'  My  health,"  says  Pilot  from  Lyons,  to  a  juryman  of  the  lerolutionary 
tribunal,  *<  is  every  aay  establishing,  by  the  destruction  I  witness  of  tho 
enemies  of  our  common  country.  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  nofthin^  ean  |^ 
cm  better ;  every  day  we  dispose  of  a  doien.  There  are  who  thmk  tma 
tedious ;  but  in  a  few  days  more,  you  will  hear  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  . 
time."  "  They  go  on,"  says  Afihsord  to  the  same  juror,  <<  these  croakers  from 
the  nuucsh,  till  the  Lady  Guillotine  will  have  to  receive  them  all  under  her 
salutary  window."  Tnis  was  meant  by  this  Jacobin,  probably,  for  livelinest 
and  wit.  Cruelty  la  in  its  last  stage  of  hard-heartedneas,  when  it  turna 
pleasant. 

'  *^  More  heads,"  says  this  bad  man  (in  the  opening  of  his  neit  letter),  **  and 
every  day  more  and  more  heads  are  now  fialung.  What  delight  would  yoa 
have  experienced  to  have  seen,  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  national  justice 
exercised  on  two  hundred  and  nine  wretehea  I  How  majeatio,  how  imposing, 
in  erery  respeet  how  edifying,  the  apectade  I  what  a  cement  for  the  republie ! 
Already  have  more  than  five  hundred  moved  off;  there  will  be  yet  twice  as 
many  more,  no  doubt,  and  then  9a  iiu,"  Ac  &c 
Such  was  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  soovrgea  of  a  great  poople  at  thja 

0112^5 ^^     These  jrapers,  and  all  papers  and  histories,  are  roll  of  in* 

)dbuia  had  a  guillotine  for  a  aeal. 


stances  of  this  natupe.    One  of  these  Jaodbma 
Sometimes  the  facia  of  history  are  unintentionally  oonfirraod  by  qm- 
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these  yolumes  contain ;  the  most  disgusting  sentiments,  for  in« 
stanoe,  of  riolenee  and  cruelty  interchanged  between  these  Jaco^ 
bin  correspondents.  You  have  dearly  before  you  the  picture  of 
a  facUon,  oomposed  of  men  of  the  most  dreadful  political  enthu- 
siasm, stopping  at  no  enormity  that  they  thought  fitted  to  terrify 
or  exterminate  their  opponents. 

Pamphlets  and  political  writings  at  the  time,  and  many  me« 
moirs  have  since  appeared ;  and  of  these  historians  have  arailed 
themselves,  and  have  been  IhuB  furnished  with  many  incidents 

respondence  of  this  kind  brought  to  light,  when  the  parties  are  no  more.  In 
the  3rd  vol.,  at  p.  44,  there  is  a  letter  from  Jnlien  to  Bobespierre,  which 
begins  thus : 

*«  I  have  promised  tou  some  partionlars,  my  good  fnemd,  about  Cameor 
and  Nantes.  I  will  tell  you  the  eTil  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  committee  must 
find  the  remedy.  The  union  of  the  three  great  scourges,  nestilence,  famine, 
and  war,  now  menace  Nantes.  An  innumerable  crowd  oi  royalist  soldiers 
were  shot  near  the  town ;  and  this  mass  of  dead  bodies  heaped  upon  each 
other,  joined  to  the  pestilential  exhalations  from  the  Loire,  which  is  quite 
discoloured  with  Uood,  has  som^ted  the  air.  The  national  guards  of  Nantes 
were  sent  by  Carrier  to  bury  the  dead ;  and  two  thousand  people,  in  less 
than  two  months,  haye  perished  by  a  contagious  malady.  The  navigation  of 
the  Loire  has  been  so  choked  up,  as  not  to  leave  it  possible  to  bring  up  pro- 
visions for  the  consumption  of  our  armies,  and  the  commune  is  a  prey  to  the 
most  horrible  scarcity.^  Such  are  the  words  of  JuUen  in  his  letter  to  Bo*> 
besj»erre.  Such  desoriptions,  when  found  as  they  are  everywhere  in  the  hifr- 
tonans,  might  be  thought  exaggerated ;  but  the  conclusion  from  this  letter 
is,  that  tile  historians  have  given  but  the  mere  facts. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  disgusting  terms  in  which  Robespierre  was 
addressed.  As  I  am  turning  away  from  these  volumes,  an  instance  presents 
itKlf  at  the  end  of  the  third.  ^'Yadier,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  to 
Bobespierre.'*  The  letter  was  written  April  12th,  1794,  when  the  Beign  of 
Terror  was  at  its  height. 

'*  Virtuous  and  generous  friend,  the  affecting  letter  which  you  have  just 
written  to  me,  is  a  precious  balm  to  my  wounded  mind.  I  wul  guwrd  it,  as 
a  glorious  testimony,  for  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  lover  of  liberty, 
than  the  friendship  of  Boberoierre,  and  the  inestimable  regard  of  that*  incor- 
ruptible tribune  of  the  people.''  **  My  dear  colleague"  **  dear  and  virtuous 
friend,''  **•  dear  and  iUustnons  colleague,"  such  are  the  terms  of  address 
scattered  over  the  letter.  »*  We  have  received,*'  he  concludes,  "  and  admired 
your  sublime  discourses :  your  portrait  has  been  placed  by  the  side  of  Potion 
and  Miiabeau,  and  receives  the  daily  homage  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
the  admirers  of  great  men." 

You  will  not  suppose  me  ready  to  subscribe  to  panegyrics  like  these ;  but 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  rate  very  high  the  talents  of  Bo- 
bespierre, as  a  leader  of  parties,  and  as  a  controller  of  the  minds  of  others. 
I  conceive,  too,  that  great  talents  were  displayed  by  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, St.  Just  and  Barr^re ;  but  of  these  taLenU  you  will  be  best  able  to 
judee  by  looking  at  the  "  Beports  of  the  Convention,"  which  is  a  better 
work  than  the  Debates  of  the  Convention ;  though  even  tins  Utter  may  serve 
your  purpose  very  sufficiently. 
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to  illtifltrate  for  their  readers  the  effects  produced  by  this  Beign 
of  Tenon  Among  others,  appeared  a  pamphlet  written  by  Yilate, 
one  of  the  jurymen  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  numbers  of 
the  Old  Conielier  published  by  Oamille  Desmoulins ;  a  memoir 
by  Meda.  These  works  hare  been  published  by  the  Baudouin 
IVereSy  at  Paris.  The  Tolume  contains  many  more  particulars 
than  I  can  now  allude  to,  highly  deserving  your  attention.  It 
is  much  connected  with  the  most  critical  period  of  the  reign  of 
Bobespierre,  and  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 
Camille  Desmoulins  was  one,  amongst  the  many  very  extra- 
ordinary men  that  appeared  in  the  Bevolutiony  not  undeserving, 
from  the  nature  of  his  character  and  talents,  to  be  the  study  of 
any  young  man  of  genius.  But  before  I  allude  to  this  publica- 
tion, I  must  remind  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  the 
state  of  a£fairs  in  Paris  during  the  spring  of  1 794  ;  that  you  may 
even  now,  and  before  you  read  the  history,  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  allusions  I  may  make.  When  the  Girondists  were 
overpowered  at  the  end  of  May  I7d3,  the  more  violent  mem- 
bers of  the  Jacobin  Action  (for  '*  beneath  the  lowest  deep  there 
was  a  lower  deep  still  threatening  to  devour")  seem  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  and  to  have  got  possession  of  the  public ;  and 
they  so  hr  succeeded,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  No- 
vember, they  abolished  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  produced 
doctrines  that  appeared  to  strike  at  the  very  existence  of  society. 
These  were  the  Hebertists.  But  neither  were  these  men  nor 
their  doctrines  at  all  relished  by  Bobespierre,  Danton,  and  others, 
though  they  had  all  united  in  the  system  of  terror.  And  again, 
this  system  of  terror  became  so  horrible,  that  even  Danton  was 
at  last  wearied  and  disgusted  with  it ;  and  a  new  and  a  second 
division  took  place  in  this  Jacobin  party  in  the  spring  of  1794, 
there  being  at  that  time,  in  fact,  three  parties  taking  the  lead, 
and  distinguishable  from  each  other :  first,  Hebert,  Chaumette, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  Jacobins;  secondly,  Danton,  Oamille 
Desmoulins,  and  others,  furiously  opposed  to  them ;  and  thirdly, 
the  dreadful  triumvirate,  Bobespierre  with  his  friends  St.  Just 
and  Couthon,  standing  rather  in  the  middle  between  the  two ; 
for  Bobespierre  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  Hebert 
and  his  party,  because  they  rivalled  him  with  the  public,  and 
so  far,  therefore,  he  agreed  with  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins 
in  their  reprobation  of  the  Hebertists;  but  the  same  lust  for 
power^  made  him  equally  ready  to  destroy  Danton  and  his 
friends,  when  the  Hebertists  were  removed;  Danton  having 
long  ^ed  a  great  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  and  bein^ 
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the  only  leTolntiomst  who  could  be  thought  his  equal  or  supe- 
nor.  Again,  Bobespierre,  though  he  despised  the  yisiouary 
projects  of  Hebert,  and  his  friends  Chaumette  and  Anacharsis 
Glootz,  did  not  at  all  sympathize  with  the  sudden  humanity  of 
Banton>  Camille  Desmoulins,  Philippeaux,  and  others,  and  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  relax  his  system  of  terror,  or  to  accede 
to  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  high  time  that  these  executions 
should  cease,  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  that  the  use  and 
meaning  of  such  severities  were  on  every  supposition  at  an  end. 

Such  was,  I  apprehend,  the  state  of  affairs  early  in  the  year 
1794 ;  and  what  the  student  is  to  observe  is,  the  very  great  skill 
and  adroitness  with  which  Eobespierre  contrived,  first  to  bring 
to  the  scaffold  Hebert  and  his  par^,  and  afterwards,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  even  Danton  himself.  All  was  to  be  effected,  and 
could  alone  be  effected,  by  being  always  more  popular  in  Paris 
than  his  opponents.  And  it  is  to  this  point  you  must  always 
direct  your  attention,  when  you  are  thinking  of  the  abilities  of 
Eobespieire ;  the  extraordinary  success  with  which  he  managed 
the  lower  public,  the  Jacobins  and  the  populace  of  Paris. 

After  having  thus  shortly  put  you  in  possession  of  the  leading 
facts,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  Yilate  and  Camille 
Besmoulins,  because  I  think  the  characters,  conduct,  and  for- 
tunes of  these  men  may,  if  duly  considered,  convey  the  most  im* 
portant  instruction  to  others,  who  are  of  similar  temperament, 
fitted  by  their  nature  to  be  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  yet 
fitted  by  the  same  nature,  in  revolutionary  times,  to  bfr  the  de- 
struction of  themselves  and  the  community.  Yilate,  then,  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  that  the  Kevolution  produced,  of  a 
young  man  too  ardent  and  too  elevated  by  the  generous  nature 
of  his  intentions,  to  observe,  with  much  care,  the  course  he  was 
pursuing.  "  The  enthusiasm,"  he  says,  "  of  virtue  and  of  the 
fair  and  good,  the  common  aliment  of  every  young  and  feeling 
mind,  inflamed  by  the  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  a  great  people, 
that  had  been  announced  and  promised  in  so  splendid  a  manner, 
the  sentiment  of  the  love  of  humanity,  all  these,"  he  says, 
**  launched  me  into  the  revolutionary  career,  and  led  me  to  make 
a  figure  without  my  beiog  aware  of  the  tragic  scenes  that  were 
decorated  by  the  names  of  virtue.  Full  of  the  revolutionary 
intoxication,"  he  continues,  "  I  arrived  at  Paris  in  March,  1792, 
and  I  appeared  among  the  Jacobins  and  the  general  assemblies." 
This  was  but  a  fatal  step  for  a  young  admirer  of  the  good  aud 
the  fair;  accordingly  he  takes  part  in  the  violent  proceedings 
of  that  period,  and  in  March,  1793,  he  goes  secretary  to  a  revo- 
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Intionary  eommksioii  sent  to  the  Soath.    On  bis  retdm,  he 
seems  to  hare  attracted  the  notice  of  Bamre,  who  gave  him 
apartments  in  the  Tnileries.     ^' How  impossihLe,"  he  says,  ''to 
paint  my  joy  at  being  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Afisembly  of 
the  greatest  people  of  the  nmyerse  1    I  had  eoncurred  with  my 
feeble  aid  in  the  immortal  day  of  the  10th  of  Augost,  in  the 
Inrilliant  triumph  then  obtained  over  the  heir  of  an  ancient  mo- 
narchy, that  had  existed  fifteen  centories.     I  thought  myself 
transported  with  the  Brutiues  and  the  Bublioolaa,  into  the  ancient 
capital,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins.    But  my  imagin- 
ary happiness/'  he  says,  **  was  sore  disturbed,  for  I  was  ap- 
pointed,  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  cme  of  the  jurymen 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal/'    He  seems  not  to  have  at  all 
relished  the  situation.    He  was,  however,*  reconciled  to  it  by 
Barrere,  and  had  at  last  the  honour,  as  he  thought  it,  of  being 
at  dinner  with  him,  Eobespierre,  and  St.  Just,  at  the  time  of 
the  queen*8  trial.    He  mentions  a  few  curioua  particulars  on 
that  subject,  which  you  will  find  in  the  histories.     ''Eobe- 
spierre," be  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  did  not  dissemble  his  fears 
at  the  great  number  of  the  Miemies  of  the  Revolution."    "  The 
vessel  of  the  Eevoluti(m,"  says  Barrere,  "  cannot  reach  its  har- 
bour if  it  floats  not  on  a  sea  that  is  dyed  with  blood."     "  It  is 
true,"  said  St.  Just ;  "  a  nation  reg^erates  not  itself,  but  on 
heaps  of  dead  bodies."     "  We  may  split  upon  two  difiOerent 
rocks,^'  observed  Eobespierre ;  "too  great  an  efliision,  whldi 
may  revolt  humanity ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  too  little,  from  tlu^ 
falae  tenderness  for  the  smaller  number,  which  is  so  prejudicial 
to  the  welfsure  of  all.'' 

By  this  dinner,  and  by  Airther  acquaintance  with  this  trium- 
virate, Vilate  seems  to  have  lost  his  respect  for  them,  and  to 
have  seen  "renewed,**  he  says,  "  among  these  destroyers  oi  the 
ficandalous  court  of  Louis  XYI,,  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  Yersaillea, 
and  the  petit  trianon."*    More  droumstances  occurred  to  dis- 

•  "  I  became  aequainted/'  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^  with  the  witty,  lively,  in- 
telligent Oamille  Desmoulins.  I  saw  Dantoa,  xallien,  and  many  others^  I 
dinM  with  Banton,  I  was  anzioufi  for  his  safety,  and  did  not  disguise  it ;  X 
made  him  many  yisits.  Twenty  times  did  I  warn  him  that  they  were^  going 
to  oring  him  to  the  guillotine.  He  was  arrested ;  the  Revolution,  lite  Sa- 
turn, devoured  its  dearest  children;  for  thus  on  a  scaffold  died  Oamille  I>e8- 
moulins,  the  courageous  man,  who,  on  the  14th  of  July,  17B9,  leaping  on.  a 
tahle  in  the  Palace  of  Egalite,  with  pistols  in  his  hantu,  gave  the  people  the 
signal  of  lihertY)  in  mounting  the  national  cockade,  and  decided  the  capture 
of  the  Bastile.  *  Vilate  at  last  discovers,  as  he  thinks,  that  Rohespierre  is 
going  to  decimate  the  Convention,  and  he  hehaves  imprudently ;  that  is,  lie 
iriiowsfl(Hne  proper  feeling  on  the  occasion,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  priaou 
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gUBt  kim ;  furious  expressions  from  Barrere,  Cdilot  d'Herbois, 
&c. ;  the  cannonades  at  Lyons ;  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary 
tiroops ;  the  Hebertists,  and  their  profane  processions  in  Paris ; 
La  Yend^,  and  the  waves  of  the  Loire  stained  urith  l^e  blood 
of  the  victims,  and  encumbered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
IT^oyades.  These  produced  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  when 
accompanied  by  the  reveries  of  St.  Just,  whom  he  heard  adjourn- 
ing the  happiness  of  France  till  the  golden  age,  when  every  man 
should  live  retired,  with  h^s  %cre  of  land  and  his  plough,  these 
produced  such  an  effect  upon'  him,  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

These  few  notices  will  give  you  some  notion  of  the  work, 
t^hich  is  not  without  its  interest,  nor  even  its  importance,  par- 
ticularly if  seen  in  ttie  light  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  already 
io  hold  it  up  to  your  view.  Vilate  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Eobespierre,  and  he  writes,  he  says*,  to  beguile  the  weariness  of 

of  La  Force.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  released,  even  after  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.  <*  It  is  affliction  tries  the  sonl,"  he  at  last  says,  *'  and  it  is 
from  the  depth  of  my  dungeon  that,  restored  to  the  reality  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  everything  in  the  world,  we  discover  the  mistake  of  those  abstract 
hopes  of  a  chimencal  perfection,  so  foreign  and  unknown  to  the  passions  of 
manJcind."    He  was  writing  from  this  (Uingeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

After  this  first  part  follows  a  second,  recommended  like  the  former,  by  coii- 
dns  particulars  and  obsemitions,  that  coming  from  such  a  man,  are  not  a 
little  important, 

.  "  Those  are  the  tyrants,"  he  says,  "  who,  attributing  the  victories  of  the 
l^reneh  arms  to  the  activity  of  the  public  executions,  and  the  horrible  effu- 
sion of  blood,  have  robbed  the  dei>uties  of  the  country  of  the  glory  of  their 
triumphs,  and  endeavoured  to  tarnish  their  laurels :  who  attempted  to  render 
the  peojile  cruel  and  ferocious,  by  accustoming  them  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
destruction  of  th^ir  fellow- creatures.  Those  are  the  tyrants,  who,  by  the 
effect  of  terror,  have  altered  the  human  character;  instead  of  confidence,  and 
serenity,  and  frankness,  and  good  faith,  have  filled  men  with  dissimulation 
and  falsehood ;  who  have  had  the  address  to  produce  a  general  confusion  of 
fldl  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  have  subjeetea  everything  to  their  own  will, 
under  pretence  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people ;  made  their  committees 
at  pleasure ;  destroyed  the  national  representation  in  detail  by  their  arrests ; 
ana  have  sent  their  ecSle&pies  to  the  scaffold.  What  could  be  their  meaning 
in  all  this  ?  What,  but  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  and  the  establish- 
ment Cf  their  own  execrable  tyranny?"  There  is  much  to  be  found 
in  this  strain  all  through  the  sec<md  part,  which  is  followed  by  many 
rambling  and  sometimes  furious  chapters  on  the  subject  of  Catherine  Theot, 
a  visionary,  that  you  will  read  of  in  the  histories.  In  conclusion,  he  says, 
"  In  this  manner  bavie  I  beguiled  the  weariness  of  mv  long  imprisonment, 
in  unmasking  the  tvrants  that  have  loaded  me  with  tetters,  because  I  had 
be^nn  to  discover  tneir  plots.  Tyrants  may  lead  youth  into  error,  the  mdre 
easily,  because  it  has  confidence  in  virtue ;  but  let  them  learn  by  mv  example, 
that  soon  disabused  and  indignant  at  having  been  deceived,  it  will  make  it  a 
point  of  honourable  duty  to  unmask  them  to  the  pnbUo  opinion." 

VOL.  II.  T 
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along  confinement;  loaded  witb  fetters,  because  lie  had  un- 
masked the  tyrants  and  disooyered  their  plots. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  Camille  Besmoulins ; 
fbr  his  is  an  instance,  though  of  the  same  kind,  still  more  in- 
structiYe,  Yilate  makes  no  figure  in  the  histories  of  these  times, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  GamiUe  Besmoulins,  whose  charac- 
ter,  though  probably  of  much  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Yi- 
late, is  of  a  far  higher  intellectual  cast,  and  on  every  account 
particularly  deserving  your  attention.  He  was  the  young  man 
irho  was  the  hero  of  the  day  of  the  1 4th  of  July,  1789,  when 
the  Bastile  was  taken ;  had  a  distinguished  share  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  10th  of  August,  against  the  Tuileries ;  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king,  and,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  from  tho 
14th  of  July,  never  ceased  to  conspire  with  Danton  and  Eobe- 
spierre  against  the  tyraints/'  He  was  a  celebrated  writer  of 
revolutionary  pamphlets.  "Whence,"  says  he,  "but  from 
what  I  have  conjectured  in  my  publications,  have  you  drawn 
your  acts  of  accusation  against  La  Fayette,  Malouet,  Mirabeau, 
the  Lameths,  Potion,  D'Orleans,  Sillery,  Bussot,  and  Dumou- 
rier  V*  So  that  he  had  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  most  violent 
measures.  "  I  have  been  connected,''  says  he,  "  with  most  part 
of  those  whom  I  afterwards  denounced,  and  never  ceased  to  pur- 
sue, from  the  moment  they  changed  sides.  So  much  has  my 
love  of  the  republic  triumphed  over  my  personal  affections.'* 
Such  is  his  own  portrait  of  himself,  when  he  is  stating  his 
mmts,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  his  "  Old  Cordelier,"  and  he 
seems  to  have  prompted  or  participated  in  all  the  violent  mea- 
sures and  atrocious  faults  of  the  Eevolution;  but  with  one  ex- 
ception :  he  did  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember. Danton  was  his  friend,  and  became  his  idol;  Ihey 
suffered  on  the  same  scaffold ;  but,  furious  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
mingle  in  the  pollution  of  the  massacres  of  September.  Can  a 
fact,  like  this,  prepare  my  hearer  for  understanding  from  me 
that  he  was  originally  a  man  of  humanity ;  that  his  heart,  at 
least,  was  soft  and  tender }  But  what,  it  will  be  said,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Danton  and  Bobespierre,  their  fellow-traveller  through 
all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  Bevolution,  the  insurrection  of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  unpitying  condemnation  of  the  king,  the 
proscription  and  execution  of  the  Girondists,  many  months  of 
the  frightful  measures  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  a  man  originally 
oi  humanity  and  with  a  heart  soft  and  tender !  What  meaning 
can  be  applied  to  words  like  these ,-  and  of  what  materials  can 
be  made,  and  whftt  at  last  is  to  be  thought  of,  that  eztraordi- 
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nary  composition,  wMch  we  call  the  human  character,  if  any 
attribute  of  gentleness  or  kindness  can  be  associated  with  a  man 
like  this  }  Tet  read  the  history  for  yourselves ;  the  solution  of 
the  whole  enigma  is  the  nature  of  political  enthusiasm.  Bead 
the  numbers  of  the  "  Old  Cordelier."  Bead,  at  all  events,  at- 
tentively the  chapter  in  the  6th  volume  of  Thiers,  where  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins  appears,  and  where  full  extracts  are  given 
from  this  celebrated  publication.  Consider  the  sentiments  you 
will  there  find  ;  still  more,  the  line  of  conduct  he  was  then  pur- 
suing, however  late.  Bead  his  letter  to  his  wife ;  and  if  any 
view  of  his  character,  at  all  similar  to  what  I  have  suggested  to 
you,  should  occur,  and  if,  indeed,  he  should  be  thought  to  have 
been  originally  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  kindliest  affections, 
turn  your  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  that  made 
him  what  he  was — wit,  genius,  imagination :  they  all  belonged 
to  him,  and  the  Bevolution  breaking  out,  they  were  his  destruc- 
tion. Ask  yourselves,  then,  in  what  light  should  be  considered 
these  fiiscinating  and  brilliant  faculties  and  qualities — imagina- 
tion, wit,  genius.  Ask  yourselves  what  they  are.  Alas !  they 
are  the  enviable  or  the  fatal  present  of  nature,  just  as  they  are 
used.  Ask  yourselves,  I  must  repeat,  what  they  really  are ; 
reflect  upon  &eir  meaning,  their  temptations,  their  responsibi- 
lities. Certainly  such  interesting  subjects  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  Camille  Desmoulins.  These  high  faculties 
and  qualities  were  visited  by  political  enthusiasm,  and  all  was 
lost.  There  is  a  short  memoir  of  him  prefixed  to  his  *'  Old 
Cordelier,"  and  you  will  see  ample  reference  made  both  to  him 
and  his  work  by  the  historian  Thiers.  A  few  words  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present,  till  you  read  this  account.  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  been  long  attached  to  Danton,  and  both  had,  of 
late,  thought,  that  the  armies  of  the  republic  being  everywhere 
victorious,  the  cruelties  that  were  daily  exercised  had  become 
useless,  and  should  cease.  He,  therefore,  instituted  a  new  jour- 
nal, which  he  entitled  the  ''  Old  Cordelier"  (for  he  and  Danton 
had  been  from  the  first  members  of  that  celebrated  and  most 
furious  club  of  the  Cordeliers),  and  he  directed  his  attack  against 
all  those  later  members,  those  new  revolutionists,  who  were  re- 
solved to  surpass  revolutionists  like  himself,  the  older  and  more 
approved.  These  new  members  were  Hebert  and  his  followers, 
who  seem,  for  some  time,  to  have  taken  the  lead  during  the 
latter  part  of  1793  and  the  opening  of  1794,  and  to  ha^e  urged 
on  the  system  of  terror  even  more  than  Bobespierre  himself. 
The  portrait,  which  Canulle  gave  in  his  journal,  of  Faiis,  and 
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of  the  injustice  and  tyraimy  that  were  there  exercised,  produced 
the  lireliest  sensation  in  the  capital,  and  all  over  France.  Eifty 
thousand  copies  of  each  of  his  numbera  were  sold  in  a  few  days. 
All  were  delighted  to  see  any  symptoms  of  humanity  in  a  revo- 
lutionist  like  himself,  hitherto  so  odious.  CamiUe,  without 
wishing  the  prisons  to  be  opened,  or  the  Beyolution  to  retrograde, 
demanded  the  institution  of  a.  '*  Committee  of  Clemency,'*  which 
should  review  the  prisons,  enlarge  those  who  were  detained  with- 
out just  cause,  and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Writings  of  this  kind  could  not  but  give  the  greatest  offence 
to  the  Hebertists,.  and  could  not  be  relished  by  Eobespierre, 
Ihough  every  testimony  was  paid  to  his  merits  and  his  services 
to  the  republic,  by  the  author,  who  had  long  been  among  the 
most  ardent  of  his  admirers.  In  short,  the  Old  Cordelier  was 
denounced  at  the  Jacobin  club,  and  Camille,  with  PhUippeaux 
and  others,  had  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  answer  for  their  pub- 
lication. 

Bobespierre  had  no  wish  to  ruin  him ;  and  in  the  club,  there- 
fere,  of  die  Jacobins,  he  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escape.  He 
said  his  character  was  excellent,  but  that  no  character,  however 
excellent,  could  give  him  a  right  to  draw  up  pamphlets  against 
the  patriots ;  that  his  writings  were  devoured  by  the  aristocrats, 
were  their  delight,,  and  were  circulated  all  over  the  departments ; 
that  he  must  be  treated  like  a  giddy  boy  that  had  meddled  with 
dangerous  weapons,  which  he  had  made  a  had  use  of;  that  he 
ought  to  quit  the  aristocrats  and  the  bad  company  that  had  cor- 
rupted him ;  and  that  while  he  might  be  himself  pardoned  for 
such  writings,  they  must  all  be  burned.  **  To  bum  them,  is  not 
to  confute,  them,"  said  the  hot-headed  author,  forgetting  whom 
he  was  addressing, — ^a  demagogue,  how  proud  and  how  unfbr. 
giving!  "Well  then,"  replied  the  irritated  Robespierre,  "let 
them  not  be  burned,  but  let  them  be  answered  for ;  let  them  be 
read  out  here  instantly.  As  Camille  chooses  to  be  so,  let  him  be 
covered  with  infamy ;  and  let  not  the  society  restrain  its  indig^. 
nation.  As  he  persists  in  maintaining,  these  diatribes  and  dan- 
gerous principles, — the  man  who  holds  so  fast  to  such  perfidious 
writings,  is,  perhaps,  something  more  than  wrong-headed  *' — 
Camille  strove  in  vain  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  to  calm  Bobes- 
pierre. 

Eobespierre  despised  Hebert  and  his  associates  too  much  to 
embroil  himself  with  them ;  but  not  so  Camille  DesmouHns,  a 
writer  so  celebrated  in  the  Bevolution,  and  who  had  not  the 
address  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  him.     The  result  was,  as  you 
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may  conceive,  that  Camille  was  involved  in  the  fall  of  Danton, 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Gonciergerie,  the  last  stage  before  th« 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine. 

He  became  furious,  says  the  history,  when  he  read  his  act  of 
accusation,  loaded,  as  it  was,  with  detestable  falsehoods ;  soon 
after  he  became  calm,  and  observed,  in  sorrowing  accents, ''  I  go 
to  the  scaffold  for  having  dropped  a  few  tears  on  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  the  unhappy."  All  the  prisoners,  whatever  might  be 
their  rank  and  opinions,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  his  fate^ 
and  offered  up  the  most  ardent  vows  for  his  safety. 

Gifted  with  an  ardent  imagination,  Camille  seems  to  have 
idolized  the  fine  arts  and  music,  and  above  all,  women  of  talents. 
One  of  these,  M*.  Duplessis,  he  married,  with  no  income  of  his 
own  but  what  he  earned  by  his  pen,  and  with  an  addition  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  which  she 
brought  him.  Their  union  was,  however,  in  the  midst  of  their 
privations,  most  happy ;  but,  proud  of  the  literary  talenjks  of  her 
husband,  she  encouraged  too  much  those  dispositions  in  him 
which  could  not  but  lead  to  their  common  ruin.  Young,  beau- 
tiful, affectionate,  and  intelligent,  she  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  formed  to  be  the  charm  of  aU  who  approach  them ;  and 
the  passion  with  which  she  inspired  -a  man  like  Gamille  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at ;  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  who  would 
naturally  adore,  where  others  could  not  but  admire ;  the  hus- 
band, toO;  of  her  heart,  and  conscious  that  he  was  so — when, 
alas !  she  saw  him  arrested,  she  was  observed,  at  all  hours, 
wande^g  before  his  prison ;  and  there  remains  a  letter,  which 
the  unhappy  man  addressed  to  her,  and  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  faults  of  Camille  (I  deny  them  not),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  forgetting  them  for  the  time ;  nor  even 
without  feeling  some  sympathy  for  his  afflictions  and  compassion 
for  his  fate.  .  **  Kind  deep,*'  he  says,  **  has  suspended  my  mise- 
ries :  when  sleeping,  at  least,  we  are  free,  and  are  no  longer 
sensible  of  our  captivity.  But  a  moment  ago,  and  I  saw  thee  in 
my  dream, — thee  and  my  children,  and  I  embraced  you  all  in 
turn.  It  is  scarcely  yet  light,  but  unable  to  see  or  hear  thee 
more,  I  rise  at  least  to  spc^  to  thee  and  write ;  but  opening 
my  windows,  the  thought  of  my  solitude,  these  frightful  bars, 
these  bolts,  which  separate  thee  from  me,  have  overcome  all  my 
firmness ;  I  have  burst  into  tears,  or  rather,  I  have  sobbed  whilst 
I  have  cried  from  my  tomb,  '  0  Lucile !  Lucile !  my  dear  Lucile, 
where  ieurt  thou  ? '  Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  had  a  moment 
similar  to  this :  I  saw  in  the  garden  my  mother,  I  threw  myself 
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on  my  knees  meclumically  before  the  ben,  I  pat  np  my  hands 
as  if  imploring  her  pity ;  she  who,  as  I  well  knew,  poured 
erecy  hoar  her  sorrows  into  thy  bosom.  I  saw  her  grief,  her 
handkerdiief  in  her  hand,  and  dropping  her  veil  when  she  coold 
no  longer  support  the  sight  of  me.  When  yon  next  come,  seat 
yonrself  along  with  her,  that  I  may  see  yon  better ;  there  can 
be  no  danger  in  this ;  my  eye-glass  is  not  very  good.*' 

He  then  asks  her  for  her  portrait,  to  make  him  a  day  of  trans> 
port  when  he  receires  it  in  his  dongeon ;  her  hair  to  lay  upon 
his  heart.  He  then  tells  her  that  he  had  disoorered  a  chink  in 
his  apartment,  had  heard  a  groan,  and  recognized  the  Toice  of 
his  fnend,  Fabro  d'ljghmtine,  bat  that  they  dare  not  speak  to 
each  other. 

''They  say,"  he  continaes,  '*  that  innocence  is  calm,  that  it  is 
oourageons.  Ah,  my  dear  Lucile,  my  best  beloved!  but  too 
often  my  innocence  is  weak,  as  is  that  of  a  husband,  of  a  father, 
of  a  son.  And  yet  were  it  Pitt  or  Cobuigh  that  treated  me  thus 
—but  my  colleagues,  but  Bobespierre,  to  hare  signed  my  com- 
mittal to  prison — ^but  the  republic,  for  whom  I  have  done  so 
much !    And  this  my  reward  for  all  my  virtues  and  my  sacii- 


'*  Adieu,  my  Lucile !  say  adieu  for  me  to  my  father ;  thou 
seest  in  me  an  example  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  and  ingratitude 
of  men.  0  my  dear  Lucile !  I  was  bom  to  write  poetry,  to 
defend  the  helpless,  to  make  thee  happy,  to  make  a  paradise 
around  us,  with  thy  parents,  and  those  we  loved ;  but  I  dreamed 
about  a  republic,  that  all  the  world  should  have  adored.  I  could 
not  believe  that  men  could  be  so  furious  and  so  unjust.  How 
was  I  to  think,  that  a  few  pleasantries  in  my  writings  against 
the  colleagues  that  had  provoked  me,  could  have  effaced  the 
remembrance  of  all  mv  services  ?  I  die  the  victim  of  my  pleas- 
antry and  my  friendsnip  for  Banton.  We  die  victims  of  our 
courage  in  denouncing  traitors,  and  of  our  love  of  truth.  We 
can  carry  along  with  us  this  testimony,  at  least,  that  we  perish 
the  last  of  the  republicans.  Live  for  my  child,  speak  to  him  of 
me,  tell  him  how  dearly  I  should  have  loved  him.  Notwith- 
standing that  I  am  to  be  publicly  executed,  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  God.  My  blood  will  efface  my  faults ;  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  and  whatever  there  was  of  good  in  me,  my  virtues, 
my  love  of  liberty,  God  will  reward  it.  I  shall  see  thee  again  ; 
the  day  will  come.  0  Lucile!  0  Annette!  with  the  quick 
feelings  that  I  have,  can  death  be  such  a  misfortune,  while  it 
delivers  me  from  the  view  of  all  these  crimes  ?    Adieu,  adieu^ 
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my  life,  my  soul,  my  divinity  on  earth !  I  leave  thee  good 
friends,  such  virtuous  and  feeling  men  as  are  yet  to  be  found. 
Adieu,  Lucile,  my  dear  Lucile  !  adieu,  Horace- Annette !  adieu, 
my  father !  the  river  of  life  is  passing  away  before  me;  but  I 
see  thee  still,  my  Lucile,  I  see  the  still.     I  go  to  die." 

These  are  paragraphs  from  the  last  letter  of  Camille  to  his 
wife.  Soon  after  his  execution,  she  was  herself  hurried  to  the 
scaffold,  and  shared  his  fate,  amid  the  general  sighs  and  lamen- 
tations  of  the  beholders. 

But  what  a  wreck  is  here !  what  a  waste  of  attractive  and 
estimable  qualities!  what  a  wild  and  vain  destruction  of  the 
virtues  of  the  human  character !  Patriotism,  genius,  and  sensi- 
bility converted,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  impetuous  and  lawless 
career,  into  tyranny,  wickedness,  and  cruelty;  and  the  man 
formed  to  be  the  delight  of  others,  the  defender  of  the  helpless, 
and  the  guardian  of  his  country,  justiy  doomed  to  be  considered 
by  posterity  as  a  demagogue,  a  blasphemer,  (for  such  he  was  of  - 
his  Saviour),  and  a  man  of  blood ;  dying  at  last  because  he  wished 
to  have  some  decency  observed,  some  mercy  shown,  some  pause, 
some  truce  to  the  sufferings  of  his  afflicted  country !  Living 
thus,  and  yet  dying  thus,  and  dragging  down  with  him  into  a 
dishonoured  grave  all  that  can  be  most  admired  and  worshipped 
by  impassioned  man,  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  devoted  woman ;  one  who  had  lived  but  to  love  and  honour 
him,  and  could  not  survive  him !  Yet  such  is  the  history  of 
Camille  Desmoulins. 

But  what  are  patriotism,  and  genius,  and  sensibility,  if  they 
are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  giddy  impulses  of  the  moment,  left 
to  follow  the  capricious  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  or  be 
urged  on  by  the  unlicensed  impulses  of  political  enthusiasm  ? 

One  word,  as  I  conclude  my  lecture,  on  the  subject  of  another 
extraordinary  man,  who  appeaifed  in  these  extraordinary  times ; 
one  word  of  Danton. 

Something  of  the  praise  that,  however  late,  belongs  to  Camille 
Desmoulins,  belongs  also  even  to  Danton.  After  following  him 
through  all  the  scenes  of  the  B«volution,  with  horror  and  detes- 
tation, we  at  last  concede  to  him  an  unexpected  emotion  of  ap- 
Erobation ;  and  it  is  with  no  pleasure  that  we  see  him  fall,  at 
)ast  fall  by  the  hands  of  Robespierre.  He  had  got  rich  by 
plunder,  had  been  fortunate  in  his  marriage,  and  had  found  it 
Detter  happiness  to  serve  a  beautiful  woman,  than  the  grim  idol 
he  had  worshipped  under  the  abused  name  of  liberty.  He  had 
abandoned  himself  to  indolence  and  indulgence,  (alwaya  his 
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proper  elements),  and  amid  the  enjoyments  of  the  heart,  his  heart 
had  heen  taaght  a  leseont  and  he  had  beenawakened  to  the  long- 
forgotten  feeUngs  of  hnmanity.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he 
thought  of  her  he  loved,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and,  stem  as  he 
was,  the  moment  hod  nigh  oyeroome  him:  **No  weakness, 
Danton  !*'  he  cried ;  and  he  prepared  to  die. 

When  Laoroix  was  conducted  with  him  to  the  Lozembourgy 
"  For  us  to  be  arrested !"  he  cried :  '*  To  arrest  us !  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing !"  ''  Not  thought  of  it !"  replied  Bmr 
ton ;  "I  knew  it,  I  had  be«a  told  of  it"  "  You  knew  it,"  re- 
plied Lacroix,  very  naturally ;  ''  you  knew  it,  and  did  nothing ! 
your  usual  indolence  has  be^  the  destruction  of  us." 

And  such,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of  the  fate  of  Danton.  No- 
thing could  be  so  able  as  the  speech  of  Bobespierre  against  him, 
or  the  report  of  St.  Just ;  for  nothing  could  be  so  dbficult  as  to 
make  out  a  plausible  case,  nothing  so  preposterous  as  a  charge 
of  treason  to  be  brought  against  i)anton ;  and  well  might  the 
base  and  cold-blooded  Rob^pierre  rub  his  hands  with  delight^ 
when  he  found,  as  he  came  up  through  the  garden  of  the  Toil- 
eries,  that  his  execution  had  been  accomplished. 

Danton  was  formed  to  be  the  tribune  of  the  people :  a  mind 
capable  of  conceiving  at  any  exigency  a  measure  that  should 
carry  away  the  fluctuating  and  expectant  opinions  of  the  popu- 
lace, by  its  daring  and  decisive  nature ;  a  ready,  intelligent,  and 
most  impressive  eloquence ;  a  voice  that  was  likened»  by  those 
who  lived  at  the  time,  to  the  roaring  of  a  wUd  animal,  certainly 
one  that  could  make  a  street  or  public  square  re-echo ;  a  coun- 
tenance that,  like  the  famed  head  of  Medusa,  could  petrify  the 
beholders ;  and  a  figure  that  seemed  to  belong  to  some  Titan  ^ 
old,  who  could  seize  a  mountain,  a^  a  weapon  of  offence,  and 
bury  an  enemy  beneath  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  such  a  dema- 
gogue could  be  attacked  at  all,  much  less  overcome  by  such  % 
cowardly  wretch  as  Robespierre ;  that  the  populace  could  j^uffe^ 
their  hero  to  be  dragged  to  execfttiou,  the  idol  they  had  so  long 
worsliipped,  and  whose  influence  they  had  felt  o^  Qccaaions,  ap 
many  and  so  trying. 

Yet  all  this  was  done.  And  Danton  had  at  last  only  to  de- 
spise the  populace,  the  instruments  he  had  so  often  wielded  to 
the  destruction  of  others,  and  despise  alike  the  rival  who  now- 
converted  them  to  his  own.  Camille  DesmouUns,  as  they  w^it 
to  execution,  had  poured  out  his  imprecations  on  the  base  and 
hypocritical  Bobespierre.  The  hired  mob  that  surrounded  theiir 
tumbrel,  repaid  his  insults  in  their  own  opprobrious  manner* 
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CamiUe  lost  all  temper.  '<  L^t  f^em  alone/'  said  Danton,  casting 
OD  them  a  look  of  cold  contempt;  ''let  them  alone,  th^^  Tile 
canaille !" 

"  We  are  sacrificed/'  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  "to  a  few 
cowardly  brigands,  but  they  will  not  long  enjoy  th^ir  victory ; 
I  drag  Eobespierre  affcer  me ;  Eobespierre  follows  me :  these 
brothers  of  Cain  (he  said)  know  nothing  about  govemment.  I 
leave  everything  in  a  frightful  disorder."  When  they  arrived 
at  the  Gonciergerie,  they  occupied  the  same  dungeon  which  the 
Girondists  had  done  before  them,  the  Girondists  whom  they  had 
sent  there.  This  sort  of  retributive  justice  was  often  and 
amply  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  Eevolutlon. 
'*  It  was  on  such  a  day  as  this,"  he  said,  **  that  I  instituted  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  I  beg  pardon  of  God  and  man ;  but  my 
meaning  was  to  have  prevented  a  new  September,  not  to  have 
let  loose  such  a  scourge  of  humanity/'  Once,  and  once  only, 
he  showed  a  slight  regret  at  having  taken  spart  in  the  Bevolur 
tion.  ''Better  far/'  he  said,  "to  be  poor  and  be  a  fisherman, 
than  to  be  a  governor  of  men." 

A  meeting  took  place  between  Bobespierre  and  Panton,  sought 
by  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  an  accommodation.  "ITo 
doubt,"  said  Danton,  "  we  must  keep  down  the  Boyalists,  but 
we  should  only  strike  where  the  cause  of  the  Republic  requires ; 
the  innocent  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  guilty."  "  And 
who  told  you,"  replied  Eobespierre,  sharply,  "  that  any  innpr 
cent  person  had  perished  ?"  Banton  turned  to  his  Mend  who 
had  acQompanied  him,  and  with  a  bitter  smii^i  "What  say 
you,"  said  he,  "  not  an  innocent  perished ! ! !"  Robespierre 
and  he  then  separated ;  and  all  Mendship  was  now  at  an  end 
for  ever.  Danton  was  in  vain  urged  to  exert  and  defend  himr 
self.  "  Ii  had  rather,"  he  said,  "  be  the  one  to  be  guillotined^ 
than  the  one  to  guillotine."  And  again,  "  My  life  is  not  wortl^i 
the  trouble ;  I  am  sick  of  mankind." 

He  contented  himself  with  insisting,  that  Robespierre  and 
the  committee  durst  not  attempt  his  life ;  and  with  no  othe^ 
answer  than  "  they  dare  not,"  in  a  sort  of  ;norbid  indifference 
and  indolence,  he  was  dead  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and 
waited  the  event. 

But  Danton,  by  retiring  awhile  a  short  time  before  from  the 
scene,  had  suffered  his  influence  to  part  away  from  him.  Ro- 
bespierre had  got  posseddon  of  the  Jacobins;  the  Cordeliers 
belonged  to  the  Hebertists ;  and  the  Convention  passive,  spirit- 
less, and  fallen,  could  afford  him  no  cfBlci^t  support     Robefr- 
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pierre,  too,  had  one  virtue  which  Danton  had  not ;  he  had  re- 
mained poor.  He  could  always,  therefore,  repreeent  himself  aa 
having  no  object  but  the  republic ;  could  always  obtain  an  au- 
dience, belief  for  his  assertions,  and  turn  his  own  purity  and 
merits  to  the  destruction  of  his  opponents. 

The  account  given  of  Danton  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  it 
is  best  given  by  Thiers.  He  was  consistent  to  the  last,  and  not 
a  word  or  look  escaped  him  that  was  not  worthy  of  his  dread- 
ful career  and  terrible  renown.  He  appalled  the  president  and 
the  jury,  and  embarrassed  the  hardened  Fouquier,  the  public 
accuser.  ''Becalm,"  said  the  president;  ''it  is  the  mark  of 
innocence."  "  Calm !"  said  Danton,  "  when  I  see  myself  so 
basely  caluminated.  It  is  not  from  a  man  of  the  Bevolution 
like  me  that  you  are  to  expect  a  cold  defence.  Hen  of  my 
temperament  are,  in  revolutions,  above  all  price ;  on  their  front 
is  stamped  the  Genius  of  Liberty."  Danton,  at  these  words, 
assumed  the  port  and  movement  of  the  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the 
ancients ;  and  the  well-known  looks  that  had  so  often  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  lost  not  now  their  im- 
pression ;  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  was  heard. 

"  Me  /"  he  cried,  "  accuse  me  of  having  conepired  with  Mi- 
rabeau,  with  Dumourier,  with  Orleans,  of  having  crawled  at 
the  feet  of  despots !"  He  then  detailed  the  main  incidents  of 
his  life;  his  resistance  to  Mirabeau;  his  stopping  the  royal 
carriage  that  was  going  to  St.  Cloud ;  his  bringing  the  peopls 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  protest  against  royalty ;  his  proposing 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1792 ;  his  proclaiming  tiie  in- 
surrection of  the  loth  of  August;  and  then,  suffocated  with 
indignation,  to  think  that  he  had  been  accused  of  concealing 
himself  on  that  day.  "  Who  are  the  men  who  had  to  engage 
Danton  to  come  forward,"  he  cried,  "  on  that  occasion  7  Pi^ 
duce  my  accusers !  Let  me  unmask  the  three  miserable  beings 
that  surrounded  at  that  moment  and  ruined  Bobespierre.  Pio- 
duce  them,  and  let  them  appear,  that  I  may  plunge  them  into  that 
annihilation  from  which  they  shall  never  idterwards  emerge." 

Danton  poured  forth  the  thunder  of  his  indignation  tiU  the 
president  attempted  to  drown  his  voice  by  sounding  his  bell. 
Danton  still  went  on.  "  Do  you  not  understand  me  ?"  said  the 
president.  "  Your  bell !"  said  Danton.  "  He  who  is  defendbig 
his  honour  and  his  life,  has  a  voice  that  must  outsound  jour 
bell."    But  he  had  exhausted  himself,  and  became  silent. 

You  will  read  with  eagerness  whatever  relates  to  Danton  ; 
indeed,  there  is  an  unworthy  interest  that  belongs  to  characten 
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of  this  particular  description.  Energy,  decision,  courage,  con- 
tempt of  death,  the  power  of  confronting  dangers,  and  tram- 
pling upon  difficulties, — these  are  all  so  useful  in  the  warfare  of 
life,  and  indicate  such  a  superiority  of  character  and  mind  over 
our  common  nature,  that  our  respect  gets  inextricably  associated, 
eyen  when  such  qualities  are  connected  with  enormous  vices 
and  atrocious  conduct.  We  are  ever  ready  to  forget  the  guilt, 
when  great  capacity  is  shown,  and  a  fearless  contempt  for  the 
common  terrors  of  humanity ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Ban- 
ton,  there  is  shown  at  the  same  time  something  of  a  nature  ca- 
pable of  affection,  of  friendship,  and  of  love^  of  careless  gaiety, 
of  indolence,  and  a  taste  for  the  relaxation  of  pleasure,  every 
ofiPensive  part  of  the  character  (more  particularly  in  cases  and 
moments  of  misfortune)  seems  to  disappear,  and  ruffians,  and 
pirates,  and  banditti,  men  of  desperate  lives,  every  hour  engaged 
in  scenes  of  lawless  outrage  and  bloody  violence,  can  be  ren- 
dered by  a  Schiller  or  a  Byron  the  idols  and  the  delight  of  the 
gentle,  the  generous,  and  the  kind,  of  the  young  and  the  beau- 
tiM,  the  studious  and  the  retired ;  those  who  would  be  the  first 
to  shrink  from  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  sights  of  death,  and  who, 
of  all  others,  are  most  interested  in  the  general  prevalence  of 
peace  and  oider,  of  humanity  and  good  sense. 

But  this  must  not  be.  Our  moral  feelings  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  tolerate  such  men,  least  of  all  Danton,  the  dreadful 
tribune  of  the  worst  stages  of  the  French  Kevolution,  who 
scrupled  not,  as  a  mode  of  resistance  to  the  allies,  to  institute 
in  September  a  regular  massacre  of  helpless  beings  of  every  de- 
scription ;  whose  very  plan  was,  so  to  defile  the  people  of  Paris 
with  carnage,  that  they  might  be  rendered  desperate ;  who  was 
the  relentless  destroyer  of  a  benevolent  king ;  who  was  not  sa- 
tiated with  blood,  nor  made  to  pause  tiU  he  had  passed  through 
the  Beign  of  Terror ;  and  who  turned  aside  from  his  course  of 
violence  and  guilt,  only  that  he  might  the  better  enjoy  his 
plunder,  and  profit  by  his  crimes. 


LECTURE  XLIL 

KEIGN  OP  TEEROB. 

I  SAVS  been  now,  for  many  lectures,  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
jou  some  general  impression  of  the  system  of  terror— of  the 
reign  of  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 
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I  oannot  Buppoee  your  minds  unaffected  by  what  you  hare 
heard. 

I  musfc  noW|  however,  call  upon  you  to  obsenre,  in  conclusion, 
the  effect  that  was  produced  on  others  at  the  time,  and  abore  all, 
the  estimate  that  was  formed  of  the  whole  by  the  matured  mind 
of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  details  of  this  dreadful  portion  of  histoiy  you  will  enter 
into  hereafter,  by  the  perusal  of  proper  books  and  memoirs ;  but 
already  you  must  have  learnt  enough,  even  from  these  few  lec- 
tures, to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  remarks  I  am  going  to  read 
to  you,  fW>m  his  letters  on  the  E^cide  Peace,  written  in  1796. 
Consider,  as  you  listen  to  me,  how  far  he  is  or  is  not  justified  in 
the  awful  representations  he  has  there  given  of  this  system ; 
when  you  doubt,  suspend  your  opinions  till  you  have  read  and 
heard  more. 

I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  should  hold  it  no  mean 
praise,  if  I  could  assist  you  in  properly  appreciating  the  works 
of  this  distinguished  man  on  the  French  Eevolution ;  assist  you 
in  separating  the  wisdom  from  the  enthusiasm,  the  philosophy 
from  the  dedamation,  the  just  statement  from  the  violence  and 
exaggeration,  which  may  all  alike  be  occasionally  found,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  his  immortal  pages ;  but  it  is  for  you  to  observe 
the  one,  and  be  not  affected  by  the  other.  That  he  was  the 
first  to  understand  the  state  of  Europe,  and  that  he  best  under- 
stood it,  cannot,  I  think,  be  now  denied.  But  whether  he  best 
understood  the  remedy  that  could  be  best  tried  for  this  unparal- 
leled situation  of  society,  is  quite  another  question.  Observe, 
then,  the  estimate  he  has  given,  and  how  continually  every 
word  he  writes  has  a  reference  to  some  circumstance  or  other 
that  took  place  at  Paris,  and  that  you  have  even  already  received 
some  notice  of,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  particularly  when 
I  was  alluding  to  the  pages  of  the  Moniteurs.  **  Instead  of 
the  religion  and  the  law,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionists, **  by  which  they  were  in  a  great  politic  communion 
with  the  Christian  world,  they  have  constructed  their  republic 
on  three  bases,  all  fundamentally  opposite  to  those  on  which 
the  communities  of  Europe  are  built.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in 
regicide,  in  Jacobinism,  and  in  atheinn ;  and  it  has  joined  to 
those  principles,  a  body  of  systematic  manners,  which  secures 
their  c^eration.  I  call  a  commonwealth  regicide,  which  lays  it 
down  as  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental  right  of  man» 
that  all  government,  not  being  a  democracy,  is  an  usurpation ; 
that  all  kings,  as  such,  are  usurpers ;  and  for  being  kings,  may 
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and  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  with  their  wives,  families,  and  ad- 
herents/* Mr*  Burke  then  alludes  to  the  festival  of  the  10th  of 
August,  as  illustrating  these,  his  representations.  *'  Jacobinism," 
he  continues,  **  is  the  revolt  of  the  enterprising  talents  of  a 
country  against  its  property.  When  private  men  form  them- 
selves into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pre-ex- 
isting laws  and  institutions  of  their  country ;  when  they  secure 
to  themselves  an  army,  by  dividing  amongst  the  people  of  no 
property  the  estates  of  the  uicient  and  lawful  proprietors ;  when 
a  state  recognizes  those  acts,  &c.  &c.,  I  call  this  Jacobinism  by 
establishment.  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any 
state,  as  such,  shall  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God  as  a 
moral  governor  of  the  world ;  when  it  shall  offer  to  him  no  re- 
ligious or  moral  worship ;  when  it  shall  abolish  the  Christian 
religion  by  a  regular  decree ;  when  it  shall  persecute  with  a  cold, 
unrelenting,  steady  cruelty,  by  every  mode  of  confiscation,  im- 
prisonment, exQe,  and  death,  all  its  ministers ;  when  it  shall 
generally  shut  up  or  pull  down  churches ;  when  the  few  build- 
ings that  remain  of  Ihis  kind  shall  be  opened  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profane  apotheosis  of  monsters,  whose  vices 
and  crimes  have  no  parallel  amongst  men,  and  whom  all  other 
men  consider  aa  objects  of  general  detestation,  and  the  severest 
animadversion  of  the  law ;  when  in  the  place  of  that  religion  of 
social  benevolence,  and  of  individual  self-denial "  (you  wiU  ob- 
serve these  comprehensive  words),  "  in  mockery  of  all  religion, 
they  institute  impious,  blasphemous,  indecent,  theatric  rites,  in 
honour  of  their  vitiated,  perverted  reason,  and  erect  altars  to  the 
personification  of  their  own  corrupted  and  bloody  republic ;  when 
schools  and  seminaries  are  founded  at  public  expense  to  poison 
mankind,  from  generation  to  generation,  with  the  horrible  maxims 
of  their  impiety ;  when,  wearied  out  with  incessant  martyrdom, 
and  the  cries  of  a  people  hungering  and  thirsting  for  religion, 
they  permit  it  only  as  a  tolerated  evil ;  I  caU  this  atheism  by 
establishment.  When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of 
jacobinism,  and  of  atheism,  you  add  the  correspondent  system  of 
manners,  no  doubt  can  be  left  on  the  mind  of  a  thinlong  man 
concerning  their  determined  hostility  to  the  human  race.  Manners 
are  of  more  importance  than  laws ;  upon  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  laws  depend :  the  law  touches  us  but  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then ;  manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or 
purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant, 
steady,  uniform,  and  insensible  operation,  like  the  air  we  breathe 
in.     They  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives,  accordr 
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ing  to  fhdr  quality ;  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they 
totally  destroy  them.  Of  this  the  new  French  l^islators  were 
aware ;  therefore,  with  the  same  method,  and  under  the  same 
authority,  they  settled  a  system  of  manners,  the  most  licentious, 
prostitute,  and  abandoned  that  ever  has  been  known,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  coarse,  rude,  sayag;e,  and  ferocious.  Nothing 
in  the  Beroluticm,  no,  not  to  a  phrase  or  a  gesture,  not  to  the 
fiuihion  of  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  was  left  to  accident.  .  All  has  been 
the  result  of  design,  all  has  been  matter  of  institution.  No  me- 
chanical means  could  be  devised  in  favour  of  this  incredible 
system  of  wickedness  and  yice  that  has  not  been  employed.  The 
noblest  passions,  the  love  of  glory,  the  love  of  country,  have 
been  debauched  into  means  of  its  preservation  and  its  propaga- 
tion ;  all  sorts  of  shows  and  exhibitions,  calculated  to  inflame 
and  vitiate  the  imagination,  and  pervert  the  moral  sense,  have 
been  contrived;  they  have,  sometimes,  brought  forth  five  or 
six  hundred  drunken  women,  calling  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
for  the  blood  of  their  own  children,  as  being  Royalists  or  Con- 
stitutionalists. Sometimes  they  have  got  a  body  of  wretches, 
ealling  themselves  fathers,  to  demand  the  murder  of  their  sons ; 
boasting  that  Borne  had  but  one  Brutus,  but  that  they  could  show 
five  hundred.  There  were  instances,  in  which  they  inverted 
and  retaliated  the  impiety,  and  produced  sons,  who  called  for 
the  execution  of  their  parents.  The  foundation  of  their  republic 
is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes :  their  patriotism  is  always  prodigy : 
all  those  instances  to  be  found  in  history,  whether  real  or  fabu- 
lous^ of  a  doubtful  public  spirit,  at  which  morality  is  perplexed, 
reason  is  stag^red,  and  from  which  affrighted  nature  recoils,  are 
their  chosen,  and  almost  sole  examples  for  the  instruction  of 
their  youth.  The  whole  drift  of  their  institution  is  contrary  to 
that  of  the  wise  legislators  of  all  countries,  who  aimed  at  improv- 
ing instincts  into  morals,  and  at  grafting  the  virtues  on  the  stock 
of  the  natural  affections.  They,  on  the  contrary,  have  omitted 
no  pains  to  eradicate  every  benevolent,  noble  propensity,  in  the 
mind  of  men.  In  their  culture  it  is  a  rule,  always  to  graft  vir- 
tues on  vices.  They  think  everything  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
public  virtue,  unless  it  indicates  violence  on  the  private.  All 
their  new  institutions  (and  with  them  everything  is  new)  strike 
at  the  root  of  our  social  nature.  Other  legislators,  knowing 
that  marriage  is  the  origin  of  all  relations,  and  consequently  the 
first  element  of  all  duties,  have  endeavoured,  by  every  act,  to 
make  it  sacred.  The  Christian  religion,  by  confining  it  to  pairs, 
and  by  rendering  that  relation  indissoluble,  has  by  tiiese  two 
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thinga  done  more  towards  the  peace,  happiness,  settlement,  and 
civilization  of  the  world,  than  by  any  other  part,  in  this  whole 
scheme  of  Divine  Wisdom.  The  direct  contrary  couoe  has  been 
taken  in  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist,  I  mean  in  that  forge  and 
mano&ctory  of  all  eyil,  the  sect  which  predominated  in  the  Con* 
stituent  Assembly  of  1789.  Those  monsters  employed  the  same, 
or  greater  industry,  to  desecrate  and  degrade  Uiat  state,  which 
other  legislators  have  used  to  render  it  holy  and  honourable.  By 
a  strange,  uncalled-for  declaration,  they  pronounced  that  mar- 
riage was  no  better  than  a  common  civil  contract.  The  same 
discipline  which  hardens  their  hearts,  relaxes  their  morals. 
Whilst  courts  of  justice  were  thrust  out  by  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, and  silent  churches  were  only  the  funeral  monuments  of 
departed  religion,  there  were  no  fewer  than  nineteen  or  twenty 
theatres,  great  and  small,  most  of  them  kept  open  at  the  public 
expense,  and  all  of  them  crowded  every  night  Among  the  gaunt, 
haggard  forms  of  famine,  and  nakedness,  amidst  the  yells  of  mur- 
der, the  tears  of  affliction,  and  the  cries  of  despair,  the  song,  the 
dance,  the  mimic  scene,  the  buffoon  laughter,  went  on,  as  regu- 
larly as  in  the  gay  hour  of  festive  peace.  I  have  it  from  good 
authority,  that  imder  the  scaffold  of  judicial  murder,  and  the 
gaping  planks  that  poured  down  blood  on  the  spectators,  the  space 
was  hired  out  for  a  show  of  dancing  dogs.  The  whole  body  of 
this  new  scheme  of  manners,  in  support  of  the  new  scheme  of 
politics,  I  consider  as  a  strong  and  dedsive  proof  of  determined 
ambition  and  systematic  hostility.  I  defy  the  most  refined  in- 
genuity to  invent  any  other  cause  for  the  total  departure  of  the 
JTacobin  republic  from  every  one  of  the  ideas  and  usages,  religious, 
legal,  moral,  or  social,  of  this  civilized  world,  and  for  her  tearing 
herself  from  its  communion  with  such  studied  violence,  but  from 
a  formed  resolution  of  keeping  no  terms  with  that  world.  It 
has  not  been,  as  has  been  falsely  and  insidiously  represented, 
that  these  miscreants  had  only  broken  with  their  old  govern- 
ment ;  they  made  a  schism  with  the  whole  universe,  and  that 
schism  extended  to  almost  everything  great  and  small.'' 

I  have  quoted  for  you  nearly  the  whole  of  these  remarkable 
passages  in  Mr.  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned.  Ko  doubt,  at  last,  the  Jacobins  kept 
no  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  such  a  crisis  of  the 
world  was  produced,  as  was  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
it.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  you,  who  can  turn  to  consider  it  as 
a  scene  that  has  passed  away,  as  a  danger  that  society  has 
escaped.    No  idea  whatever  can  be  conveyed  to  you ;  none,  not 
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the  faintest,  of  what  was  experienced  bj  those  who  liyed  at  the 
time,  who  eyeiy  day  read  and  heard  of  such  scenes  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  yet  saw  at  the  same  time  the  French  armies 
everywhere  bearing  down  all  opposition :  and  these  presumptu- 
ous renovators  of  the  world,  these  tyrannical  propagators  of 
liberty,  partly  by  their  popular  doctrines,  and  partly  by  their 
armies,  revolutionising  every  country  they  approached,  and 
Jkreparing  by  the  sword  a  reception  for  those  new  opinions, 
which,  as  Mr.  Burke  truly  admonished  mankind,  left  no  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  established  property,  gave  no  oounte^ 
nance  to  those  ordinary  virtues,  and  offered  no  acknowledgment 
of  those  principles  of  human  conduct  and  belief  which  had  been 
hitherto  thotight,  and  justly  thought,  indispensable  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

And  now  I  must  observe  a  little  upon  the  character  and 
talents  of  these  Jacobin  leaders,  or  rather,  I  must  direct  your 
atteibtion  to  this  point  through  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
this  lecture.  A  strange  misapprehension  seems  to  me  to  exists 
tiiat  these  were  not  men  of  any  extraordinary  powers  of  mind ; 
that  Bobespierre,  for  instance,  had  neither  eloquence  nor  capa- 
city ;  was  a  mere  wretched  being,  made  up  only  of  selfishness, 
cnielty,  and  cunning,  as  despicable  as  he  was  detestable.  But 
this  is  not  so :  these  were  qualities  to  be  found  in  him,  it  must 
be  admitted,  but  he  added  others,  not  indeed  of  a  moral,  but  of 
an  intellectual  nature ;  and  not  to  understand  the  ability  of 
these  dreadful  men,  of  Bobespierre  and  his  friends,  is  not  to  un- 
derstand this  system  of  terror,  or  the  edification  which  it  may 
afford  to  a  reflecting  mind.  And,  therefore,  to  finish  the  sketch 
which  I  have  attempted  of  this  Beign  of  Terror,  and  still  fur- 
ther to  excite  your  curiosity  with  regard  to  these  extraordinary 
times,  and  to  show  you  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  the 
netr  opinions  were  carried,  and  were  defended,  I  will  advert  to 
a  few  passages  from  such  speeches  and  reports  as  were  made  by 
Bobespierre  and  his  junta,  and  which  now  exist,  as  public  docu- 
ments, in  the  annals  of  the  Bevolution.  Look,  for  inst^ce,  at 
the  reports  drawn  up  by  the  base  and  versatile  Barr^re,  the 
ready  orator  and  penman  of  every  party  and  every  cause : .  you 
will  see  every  topic  of  the  subject  supplied,  seized  upon,  and 
turned  to  the  utmost  advantage;  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
evaded,  the  objectionB  encountered,  all,  with  the  utmost  pru- 
dence and  skill;  everywhere  the  declamation  and  the  argunaeut 
carried  on  with  the  most  flowing  plausibiLity,  spirit,  and  ad. 
dress.    His  state  papers  are  too  long  to  quote,  and  will  be  sonit)- 
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times  thought,  it  is  very  possible,  too  long  to  read ;  but  they 
who  read  now,  must  recollect,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  writer, 
if  he  did  but  speak  of  matters  relative  to  the  republic^  to  appear 
tedious  to  those  he  was  addresdng  at  that  partreular  period, 
when  nothing  was,  or  could  be,  interesting  to  them,  that  did  not 
concern  their  Eevolution,  and  all  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  as 
connected  with  that  event.  Equally  spirited  and  skilM  were 
the  addresses  that  were  drawn  up  by  these  men,  to  be  after- 
wards issued  by  the  Conventicm.  In  judging  of  them,  the 
reader  must  never  for  a  moment  forget  the  nature  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  the  crisis  out  of  which  they 
arose.  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  to  exemplify  a  little  what'I 
am  saying.  In  August,  1793,  as  you  are  aware,  the  situation  of 
these  Jacobins  seemed  desperate;  the  constitution  they  had  offered 
to  the  French  people  had,  however,  been  just  accepted.  On  this 
occasion,  "  To  arms.  Frenchmen !"  cried  the  Convention,  in  their 
address  to  the  nation,  *'  to  arms !  At  the  very  instant,  when  a 
people  of  friends  and  brothers  are  looked  in  each  other's  embraces, 
the  despots  of  Europe  come  to  violate  your  property,  and  devastate 
your  frontiers !  To  arms  !  start  all  to  arms  !  rush  forward  and 
crowd  together,  to  arms !  It  is  Liberty  that  now  summons  to  her 
aid  those  who  have  just  pledged  to  her  their  vows ;  this  is  the 
second  time  that  conspiring  tyrants  and  slaves  have  defiled  by 
their  footstep  the  land  of  a  sovereign  people ;  half  of  their  sacri- 
legious armies  have,  on  that  land,  the  Erst  time  they  appeared, 
found  their  graves ;.  let  them  now,  the  second  time,  perish  all ; 
and  let  their  bones,  whitening  in  our  plains,  be  raised  as  tro- 
phies in  the  midst  of  those  fields  that  their  blood  shall  have 
fertilized.  To  arms  I  Frenchmen,  to  arms !  cover  yourselves 
with  a  glory  the  most  splendid,  while  you  defend  that  adored 
liberty,  the  first  tranquil  days  of  which  shall  shower  down  on 
you,  and  each  succeeding  generation  of  your  posterity,  every 
possible  description  of  happiness  and  prosperity.' ' 

Again,  You  will  observe,  that  the  public,  within  Paris  and 
without,  were  also  managed  on  every  occasion  by  these  Jacobins 
with  the  greatest  ability,  and  supplied  with  such  addresses*  to 
bring  up  to  the  Convention  as  were  wanted.  **  You  have  de^ 
creed,  citizens,  representatives,"  said  an  answer  that  was  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  Convention,  "you  have  decreed  a  re- 
quisition  only  of  the  first  class  of  citizens ;  if  you  ask  but  for 
one  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  they  will  not  be  found ;  make  a 
general  call,  and  millions  of  men  will  answer.  The  people  wish 
for  no  war  of  tactics,  nor  to  be  at  themercy  of  generals,  traitors, 
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and  perfidious  men,  Who  have  hitherto  had  them  massacred  m 
detail ;  thoy  wish  to  terminate  this  desolating  war,  hy  a  single 
effort,  that  shall  at  once  put  an  end  to  our  enemies-^a  single 
eflfbrt  Qf  vengeance  and  destruction.  Decree,  then,  on  the  in- 
stant, that  the  tocsin  of  liherty  shall,  on  a  day  appointed,  re- 
sound through  all  the  communes  of  the  republic.  Let  them 
tremble,  the  cohorts  of  these  despots  !  a  multitude,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  arms,  directed  by  vengeance  and  by  justice, 
are  raised  against  them  ;•  and  tkey  shall  see,  in  their  own  inevita- 
ble death,  the  impossibility  of  enslaving  a  people  that  is  free." 

Paragraphs  of  the  above  kind,  extracted  from  the  public  do- 
cuments, that  were  interchanged,  will  give  you,  for  the  present, 
some  idea,  however  faint,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  desperate 
measures  that  followed  were  introduced;  these  measures  you 
are  already  apprized  of:  the  whole  population;  that  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  land  and  labour  of  the  community,  was 
seized  upon,  and  converted  to  different  purposes  of  war :  the 
kingdom  considered  as  in  a  state  of  siege ;  law,  property,  the 
constitution,  every  thing,  for  a  time,  suspended  or  at  an  end ; 
and  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety,  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  the  system  of  terror  established. 

Observe  now,  in  like  manner,   the  speeches  and  reports 
drawn  up  by  Robespierre.     I  will  read  you  a  few  paragraphs, 
though  nothing  can  be  l^ss  fitted    to    do  propei'  justice   to 
papers  of  this  kind,  than  exhibiting  short  extracts  from  them, 
but  I  have  no  other  expedient ;  and  if  I  give  a  general  impres- 
sion,  and  excite  your  curiosity,  my  end  will  be  answered. 
Observe,  then,  the  able  manner  in  which  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  French  people  on  those  occasions,  that  were  of  difficulty 
and  danger  to  them  and  to  himself.     **  Citizens,  representatives 
of  the  people,"  said  Robespierre,  in  the  report  he  made  to  the 
Convention,  on' the  6th  of  December,  1793,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  "  the  coalesced  kings  make  war 
upon  our  republic  with  their  armies,  with  their  intrigues,   and 
with  their  libels  :  we  will  oppose  to  their  armies,  armies  more 
briive ;  to  their  intrigues,  the  vigilance  and  the  terror  of   the 
national  justice ;  and  to  their  libels,  truth." 

After  some  further  preface,  he  produces  the  answer  he  had 
drawn  up,  for  the  Convention,  to  the  different  manifestoes  of 
the  allied  powers.  '*  The  National  Convention,"  says  the  mani- 
festo of  Robespierre,  **  shall  it  make  answer  to  the  mani- 
festoes of  the  tyrants  that  are  leagued  against  the  French,  re- 
public !  To  despise  them  is  the  natural  course ;  but  it  is  useful 
to  confound  them,  it  is  just  to  punish  them.    A  manifesto-  of 
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I  despotism  against  liberty  !  how  whimsical  a  phenomenon!  These 

'■  enemies  of  France,  how  have  they  dared  to  call  in  our  fellow 

men,  as  arbiters  between  themselves  and  us  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  have  not  feared  lest  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  should 
awaken  the  remembrance  of  their  crimes,  and  be  their  destruc- 
tion ?  And  of  what  do  they  accuse  us  ?  Of  faults  that  are 
their  own ;  they  accuse  us  of  rebellion !  Slaves,  as  you  arc, 
you,  who  are  in  revolt  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  know 
you  not  that  there  is  a  blaspliemy,  that  can  only  be  justified 
by  victory  ?  See  there  the  scaffold  of  the  last  of  our  tyrants ; 
see  the  French  nation  armed  to  punish  all  that  are  like  him ; 
and  such  then  is  our  answer.  The  kings  accuse  the  French 
people  of  immorality !  All  people  lend  an  ear,  an  attentive 
ear,  to  the  lessons  of  these  respectable  preceptors  of  the  human 
race !  The  morality  of  kings !  just  Heaven !  All  people  cele- 
brate the  good  faith  of  Tiberius,  th^  frankness  of  Louis  XVI. 
admire  the  good  sense  of  Claudius,  and  the  wisdom  of  Gearge 
vaunt  the  temperance  and  justice  of  William  and  of  Leopold 
exalt  the  chastity  of  Messalina,  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  Cathe 
rine,  and  the  modesty  of  Antoinette  ;  praise  the  invincible  horror 
of  all  the  despots,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  for  usurpation 
and  tyranny ;  their  tender  regard  for  innocence  oppressed ;  their 
religious  respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Why  accuse  us  of 
irreligion  ?  They  proclaim,  that  we  have  waged  war  against 
the  Deity  himself :  how  edifying  is  the  piety  of  these  tyrants ! 
how  agreeable  must  be  to  Heaven  the  virtues,  which  shine  with 
such  splendour  in  their  courts,  and  the  benefits  which  they 
diffuse  over  the  eartli !  Of  what  Deity  is  it  that  they  speak  ? 
Do  they  know  any  other  than  pride,  debauchery,  and  all  the 
vices  ?  They  call  themselves  the  images  of  the  Divinity ;  is  it 
to  make  us  hate  the  Divinity  ?  They  say  that  their  authority 
is  his  wark :  no,  no,  God  indeed  created  tigers,  but  the  kings 
are  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  human  corruption  :  if  they  invoke  the 
heaven,  it  is  to  usurp  the  earth ;  if  they  speak  of  the  Divinity, 
I  it  is  to  put  themselves  into  his  place ;  it  is  to  him  that  they 

refer  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  and  the  groans  of  the  wretched ; 
but  they  are  themselves  the  gods  of  the  rich,  the  oppressors  an(l 
assassins  of  the  people  ....     Nations  of  the  earth,  if  you 
J         have  not  force  enough  to  recover  your  part  in  the  common 
^         heritage,  take  care,  at  least,  not  to  violate  our  rights,  or  to 
J         calumniate  our  courage.     Your  tyrants  impute  to  us  some  irre- 
gTilarities,  inseparable  from  the  stormy  movements  of  a  great 
J         revolution  ;  they  impute  to  us  the  effects  of  their  own  intrigues. 
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and  of  the  crimes  of  their  emissaries.  All  that  the  French  He- 
volution  has  produced  of  the  wise  and  the  sublime,  has  been  the 
work  of  the  people ;  every  thing  of  a  contrary  description  has 
been  the  work  of  our  enemies.  But  hear !  all  the  armies  of  the 
tyrants  of  Europe  repulsed,  spite  of  five  years  oi  treasons,  con- 
spiracies, and  internal  disconls ;  the  scciffold  of  traitor-repre- 
sentatives erected  by  the  side  of  the  last  of  our  tyrants ;  the 
immortal  tables,  where  our  representatives,  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  storjns,  have  inscribed  the  social  compact  of  the  French 
people ;  all  men  made  equal  before  the  law ;  all  the  guilty-great 
trembling  before  the  image  of  justice ;  helpless  innocence  asto- 
nished to  find  at  last  an  asylum  in  our  tribunals ;  the  love  of  our 
country  triumphant  over  all  the  vices  of  slaves,  over  all  the  per- 
fidy of  our  enemies ;  the  people  full  of  energy  and  wisdom,  th« 
people  terrible  and  just,  rallying  at  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
learning  to  distinguish  its  enemies,  even  imder  the  mask  of 
patriotism ;  flying  to  arms  to  defend  the  magnificent  work  of 
its  courage  and  its  virtue :  such  is  the  expiation  that  we  offer 
to  the  world  for  our  own  mistakes,  and  for  the  crimes  of  our 
enemies.  Illustrious  defenders  of  the  cause  of  kings,  princes, 
ministers,  generals,  and  courtiers,  produce  for  us  the  instances 
of  your  civic  virtues ;  recount  to  us  the  important  services  you 
have  rendered  to  humanity.  No ;  speak  to  us  of  the  fortresses 
you  have  conquered  by  your  guineas ;  pride  yourselves  on  the 
talents  of  your  emissaries,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which 
your  soldiers  fiy  before  the  defenders  of  the  republic ;  pride 
yourselves  for  your  noble  disdain  of  the  rights  of  nations  and 
of  humanity ;  of  your  exploits  at  Genoa  and  Toulon.  Tyrants ! 
such  are  your  virtues.  Sublime  parliament  of  Great  Britain ! 
come,  cite  your  heroes.  You  have  an  opposition  party,  it 
seems ;  with  you,  then,  it  is  patriotism  that  is  in  opposition ;  it 
is  despotism,  then,  that  triumphs :  it  is  the  minority  that  is  in 
opposition ;  it  is  the  inajority,  then,  that  is  corrupt.  Insolent 
and  vile  people ;  your  pretended  representation  is  venal ;  even 
under  your  own  eyes,  and  on  your  own  avowal.  You  even 
adopt  their  favourite  maxims,  that  the  talents  of  your  deputies 
are  as  much  an  object  of  traffic,  as  are  the  wool  of  your  sheep, 
or  the  steel  of  your  manufactories ;  and  you,  you  dare  to  talk  to 
us  of  morality  and  of  freedom !  What  strange  privilege  is  this, 
to  babble  without  measure  and  without  shame,  that  the  stupid  ^ 
patience  of  their  people  seems  to  allow  to  these  tyrants — these 
tyrauts  that  make  war,  not  with  arms,  but  with  crimes;  that 
dare  to  accuse  the  National  Convention  of  corruption,  and  to 
insult  tlie  virtues  of  the  French  people-     Generous  people  !  we 
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swear  by  thyself  that  thou  shalt  be  revenged.  Before  thy  ene- 
mies shall  make  war  upon  us,  we  will  exterminate  them  all. 
It  is  the  house  of  Austria  shall  perish,  not  France;  it  is 
London  that  shall  be  made  free  before  Paris  shall  be  made  slave. 
The  destinies  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
have  been  weighed  in  the  eternal  balance,  and  the  tyrants  have 
been  found  wanting.  French  people,  let  us  forget  our  dissen- 
sions, and  march  against  these  tyrants !  let  us  trample  down 
and  subdue  them,  you  by  your  arms,  and  we  by  our  laws.  Let 
these  traitors  tremble !  let  the  last  of  these  cowardly  emissaries 
of  our  enemies  disappear !  let  patriotism  triumph,  and  let  inno- 
cence fear  no  more  !  Fight,  Frenchmen,  fight  I  your  cause  is 
holy,  your  courage  not  to  be  overcome.  Your  representatives 
know  how  to  die ;  but  they  can  do  more,  they  know  how  to 
conquer." 

Such  was  the  sort  of  manifesto  that  Robespierre  could,  on 
every  occasion,  produce  against  his  opponents  of  every  descrip- 
tion— the  allied  sovereigns  without,  or  the  rivals  of  his  power 
within.  I  say  nothing  of  the  propriety  of  his  reasoning,  or  the 
reasonableness  of  his  views,  but  I  say  that  here,  and  all  through 
his  speeches,  and  public  papers,  there  is  the  fire,  and  the  energ}', 
and  the  subtlety,  and  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful  advocate  and  an 
accomplished  demagogue ;  of  a  powerful  ruler  of  the  passions 
of  those  around  him.;  one  who  knew  well  how  to  select  and 
how  to  enforce  thfe  topics  that  were  fittest  for  his  purpose.  I 
know  no  better  description  of  popular  eloquence  than  this.  He 
who  has  to  sway  a  multitude,  and  to  wield  a  fierce  democracy, 
must  have  a  finer  imagination,  and  a  more  argumentative  mind ; 
must  be  superior  in  intellect  to  those  he  addresses,  but  he  must 
be  part  and  parcel  of  themselves ;  it  is  their  own  notions  tliat 
lie  must  place  before  them  in  new  points  of  view ;  it  is  their 
own  reasonings  that  he  must  decorate  with  unexpected 
spl6ndour,  and  array  in  the  imagery  of  his  fancy ;  it  is  their 
own  ordinary  feelings  to  which  he  must  commimicate  new  life 
and  activity,  by  exhibiting  them  with  stiU  deeper  energy,  and 
still  more  impatient  enthusiasm.  Wisdom,  and  philosophy,  and 
humanity,;  the  calm  distinctions  of  a  reasoning  mind,  the  finer 
sentiments  of  a  more  delicate  morality,  and  a  quicker  sense  of 
justice  and  of  right,  these  will  avail  him  little  with  the  popu- 
lace, or  rather  will  only  dress  him  out,  to  be  their  victim,  to  be 
driven  from  their  counsels  with  hootinga  and  with  rage,  to  lan- 
guish in  exile,  or  perish  on  their  scafifolds. 

One  great  object  of  Bobespierre  was  to  excite  the  public 
against  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  were  invading  the  country. 
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Tliey  had  pnblished  manifestoes ;  one  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
Barke  had  appeared  from  England.  It  is  in  answer  to  these 
that  Bobespierre  drew  up  the  state  papers  of  December,  1793, 
from  which  I  have  jast  read  to  yon  a  few  extracts. 

The  next  great  object  of  Bobespierre  was  to  reconcile  the 
French  people  to  the  system  of  terror,  or  to  what  he  called  the 
rcTolutionary  goTcmment :  another  report  was  therefore  made 
to  the  Convention  shortly  after,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1793. 
Observe  now  his  representations.  I  will  read  a  few  paragraphs. 
Consider  whether  he  shows  any  want  of  that  plausible  sabUety 
80  valuable  to  these  great  deceivers  of  mankind,  who  have  always 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  out  a  sort  of  case  for  themselves 
and  their  supporters ;  and  now  consider  that  the  case  to  be  made 
out  was  the  system  of  terror, — ^its  reasonableness,  its  justice,  its 
superior  wisdom. 

'*  The  theory  of  the  revolutionary  government,"  says  the  re- 
port, "  is  as  new  as  is  the  Be  volution  that  has  produced  it.    It 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  it  in  the  books  of  political  writers,  who 
have  not  foreseen  this  Bevolution,  or  in  the  laws  of  tyrants, 
who,  content  to  abuse  their  power,  trouble  themselves  little 
about  its  legitimacy ;  and  so  the  term  '  revolutionary  govern- 
ment is  to.  the  aristocrat  but  a  subject  for  terror  or  a  text  for 
calumny,  to  the  tyrant  but  a  scandal,  and  to  the  generality  of 
mankind  but  an  enigma.     This  enigma  must  therefore  be  ex- 
plained, that  all  good  citizens  at  least  may  be  rallied  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  principles  of  the  public  weal.     The  great  end  and 
meaning,  then,  of  a  constitutional  government  is  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  republic ;   of  a  revoluti<mMy,  to  found  it.     The 
Bevolution  is  the  war  of  liberty  against  its  enemies ;  the  con- 
stitution is  the  rule  of  liberty,  when  now  victorious  and  at  peace. 
The  revolutionary  government  ever  stands  in  need  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  activity,  precisely  because  it  is  in  a  state  of  war  :  it  is 
submitted  to  rules  less  uniform  and  less  rigorous,  because  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  are  stormy  and  changeable ; 
above  all,  because  it  is  forced  at  every  moment  to  display  re- 
sources that  are  new,  and  that  are  rapid,  to  provide  against  dan- 
gers that  are  new,  and  that  are  pressing.     The  constitutional 
government  concerns  itself  chiefly  .with  civU  liberty ;  the  revo- 
lutionary, with  the  public  liberty.     Under  the  constitutional 
regime  it  is  sufficient  that  individuals  are  protected  against  the 
abuse  of  public  power ;  under  the  revolutionary,  the  public  power 
is  itself  obliged  to  make  defence  against  all:  the  factions  that 
assail  it :  the  revolutionary  government  owes  toidl  good  citizens 
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national  protection ;  to  the  enemies  of  the  people  it  owes  but 
I  death."     In  the  last  few  words  you  see  how  rapidly  the  reason- 

I  ings  converge  to  the  point  proposed — the  system  of  terror,  the 

revolutionary  tribunal,  the  guillotine.  "  These  remarks,"  con- 
j  tinues  Eobespierre,  in  his  reports,  '*  suffice  to  explain  the  enigma 

I  and  the  nature  of  the  laws  we  call  revolutionary.     Those  who 

1  call  them  arbitrary  or  tyrannic  are  only  stupid  or  perverse  so- 

phisters,  who  seek  to  confound  things  totally  in  their  nature  dif- 
ferent ;  who  would  wish  to  submit  to  the  same  regime,  peace 
and  war,  health  and  disease ;  or  rather,  who  would  wish  only 
the  resurrection  of  tyranny,  and  the  death  of  their  country.  If 
they  are  ever  found  to  call  for  the  literal  observance  of  consti- 
I  tutional  maxims,  it  is  only  to  violate  them  with  impunity.  They 
are  a  sort  of  cowardly  assassins,  who,  to  destroy  the  republic  in 
its  cradle,  would  swaddle  it  round  with  vague  adages  and  rules, 
from  which  they  well  know  how  at  pleasure  to  disengage  them- 
selves. If  the  revolutionary  government  must  be  in  its  march 
more  active,  in  its  movements  more  free  than  ordinary  govern- 
ment, is  it  on  that  account  less  just  and  less  legitimate  ?  No ; 
it  is  foimded  on  the  most  sacred  of  all  laws — the  good  of  the 
people ;  upon  the  most  irrefraga))le  of  all  titles — necessity.  It 
has  also  its  rules,  all  founded  in  justice,  and  a  regard  to  public 
order.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  anarchy  and  disorder : 
its  end  and  aim,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  repress  them,  that  it  may 
introduce  hereafter,  and  strengthen,  the  reign  of  the  law.  It 
has  nothing  in  common  with  what  is  arbitrary,  for  it  is  not  the 
passions  of  individuals  that  are  to  direct  it,  but  the  public  good. 
i  The  measure  of  its  force  is  the  audacity  and  perfidy  of  conspira- 
tors ;  the  more  terrible  to  the  bad,  the  more  favourable  to  the 
'  good :  the  ijaore  it  is  driven  by  circumstances  to  acts  of  neces- 
'  sary  rigour,  the  more  must  it  abstain  from  measures  that  use- 
!         lessly  interfere  with  liberty." 

Rpbespierre  theil  goes  on  to  inveigh  against  what  he  calls  rao- 
'         deratism,  which  he  considers  as  a  device  of  the  enemy,  and  as 

*  fatal  to  the  republic.  "Patriotism,"  he  cries,  "  is  from  its  very 
\         nature  ardent.     Who  can  love  his  country  coldly  ?     Patriotism 

*  more  peculiarly  falls  to  the  share  of  men  that  are  artless,  and 
^  little  able  to  calculate  the  political  joonsequeneea  of  any  measure 
'  that  is  in  its  motive  directed  to  the  public  good.  And  who  is 
[         the  patriot,  however  enlightened,  that  is  not  sometimes  mistaken  ? 

...  If  those  are  to  be  considered  as  criminal,  who  in  a  revolu- 
'  tionary  movement  may  have  passed  the  line  of  prudence,  you 
I         will  involve  in'one  common  sentence  of  proscription,  with  citizens 
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that  are  bad,  all  the  natural  friends  of  liberty,  your  own  friends, 
and  all  the  supporters  of  the  repablic.  If  the  revolutionary 
government  is  not  seconded  by  the  en^gy,  by  the  enlightened 
minds,  by  the  patriotism,  by  the  kindness,  and  by  the  indulgence 
of  all  the  representatives  of  the  people,  how  can  it  acquire  a  force 
of  reaction  proportioned  to  the  efforts  of  Europe,  that  is  attack- 
ing it,  and  of  all  the  enemies  of  liberty,  who  are  pressing  upon 
it  from  every  quarter?" 

These  enemies  Robespierre  then  proceeds  to  desmbe  as  innu- 
merable, consisting  of  emissaries  from  foreign  governments, 
spies,  traitors,  and  pretended  patriots ;  that  the  idlied  powers 
hud  in  fact  established  in  France  a  secret  government,  that  was 
a  perfect  rival  to  the  regular  and  avowed  government;  that 
money  was  everywhere  circulated ;  and,  in  short,  that  there  was 
employment  enough  for  the  revolutionary  government,  if  they 
wished  to  save  France  and  its  liberties  from  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

The  main  points  evidently  are  those  which  you  see  here  ad- 
verted to ;  and  'were  you  to  read  the  speech,-  as  I  have  done,  you 
would,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  attributing  to  it  the  qualities 
I  have  mentioned,  and  iu  considering  it  as  well  fitted  (the  great 
merit  of  all  public  addresses)  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  in- 
tended. The  extracts  that  I  have  given,  short  and  limited  in 
number  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
far  my  purpose,  and  serve  to  show  you  the  ability  and  revolu- 
tionary energy,  the  haughty  tone  of  decisive  defiance  with  which 
Kobcspierre  and  the  Jacobin  party  defended  themselves  against 
all  their  enemies,  and  established  their  own  entire  despotism ; 
the  subtlety,  the  ingenuity,  the  eloquence,  the  fire,  and  the 
genius  of  their  dreadful  minds.  The  more  you  look  into  the 
public  reports  and  speeches,  and  the  more  you  consider  the  dif- 
ferent passages  in  the  political  life  and  history  of  th^se  men, 
the  more  you  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  what  you  will 
find  the  historians  in  general,  from  their  detestation  of  such 
monsters  of  cruelty,  not  disposed  to  admit,  their,  great  ability. 
The  fact  is,  however,  clear.  Consider  the  theatric  nature  of  the 
French  nation ;  consider  the  nature  of  that  part  of  it,  more  par- 
ticularly the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis,  with  which  they 
had  to  do  ;  and  you  will  never  see  any  want  of  that  plausible 
declamation  and  exciting  eloquence  which  were  fitted  for  their 
purpose.  Observe  this  when  they  had  to  destroy  the  king — the 
first  point ;  when  they  had  to  destroy  their  rivals,  the  Girondists 
•^the  second ;  when  tiiey  had  to  raise  the  country  against  th^ 
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allied  powers,  to  rail  against  the  EDglish,  against  Toulon  and 
Lyons,  against  the  Eoyalists  and  Counter-Kevolutiomsts  of  La 
Vendue;  in  short,  to  make  their  enemies  odious — the  third 
point ;  when  they  had  to  reconcile  the  people  of  France  to  tlieir 
own  desperate  measures  of  every  kind — the  fourth  point';  when 
they  had  to  destroy  the  Hebertists, — Hebert,  Anacharsis  Clootz^ 
and  those  of  the  lowest  school  of  the  Jacobins-*-the  Atheists,  and 
Anarchists,  who  for  a  time  seemed  to  eclipse  them  in  the  favour 
of  the  populace;  when,  again,  they  had.  to  destroy  Danton  and 
his  friends. 

One  really  should,  at  first,  be  at  a  total  loss  to  conceive  how 
pretences  could  be  found  to  bring  !Danton  to  the  scaffold ;  yet 
on  every  occasion  the  necessary  eloquence  and  ability  were 
shown,  proper  terms  of  reproach  ilivented,  proper  popular  cries 
set  up ;  due  advantage  taken  of  the  suspicious  nature  of  the 
French  people,  of  their  characteristic  versatility,  impetuosity, 
and  folly.  To  strike  at  the  Eoyalists  and  the  aristocrats,  they 
set  up  the  cry  of  "  liberty  an^  equality;"  against  the  Girondists, 
of  "  nb  federalism ;"  "  the  republic  one  and  indivisible."  After 
their  fall,  terror  was  made  the  order  of  the  day,  recommended 
under  phrases  of  **  public  safety,"  "necessity,"  "cause  of  the 
Revolution,"  &c. 

After  the  fall  of  Hebert  and  the  Atheist.s,  justice  and  probity 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  After  the  fall  of  the  Dantonists,  all 
the  moral  virtues  were  made  to  shin'e  forth  in  the  speeches  and 
reports  of  Robespierre  and  his  junta,  for  Dan  ton  and  his. friends, 
-it  seems  (who  were  men  of  pleasure,  and  wanted  the  revolu- 
tionary horrors  to  cease,  that  they  might  have  leisure  to  enjoy 
themselves),  were  to  be  stigmatized  as  men  too  much  disposed 
to  favour  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  in  their  private  conduct 
too  treacherous ;  and  phrases  were  therefore  coined,  and  they 
were  called  "  the  indulgents  and  the  immorals."  Thus  whatever 
was  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  or  the  enemy  to  be  over- 
powered, the  proper  means  were  adopts ;  and  these  enemies 
were  so  various,  from  the  Royalists  down  to  the  Anarchists, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  down  to  the  Atheist,  and  these 
difficulties  so  insuperable,  from  the  overthrowing  of  the  mo- 
narchy on  the  10th  of  August,  to  the  establishment  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  guillotine,  that  any  praise  that  can  be  allowed  to 
men  of  guilt  and  blood,  for  courage,  decision,  and  intellectual 
ability;  to  rulers  of  mobs,  pirates,  or  captains  of  banditti,  must 
be  in  large  measure  conceded  to  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins ; 
and  their  reports,  their  speeches,  their  j)ublic' compositions  of 
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every  kind,  bear  ample  evidenoe,  I  conceive,  to  jastify  the  re- 
presentations I  am  now  making.  Among  slicli  lessons  as  I  have 
already  intimated  to  you  may  be  drawn  from  these  memor- 
able  documents,  you  wiU  not  forget  more  particularly  the  edu- 
cation that  is  to  be  derived  frem  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
the  worse  may  be  made  to  appear  the  better  reason :  the  danger 
in  which  well-meaning  men  are  placed,  when  they  are  addressed 
by  those  who  are  not  only  bad  men,  but  able  men ;  the  fiicility 
with  which,  as  I  have  often  apprized  you,  the  orators  and  writers 
of  a  party  can  make  out  their  case,  when  they  take  for  granted 
ail  the  principles  and  facts  that  are  necessary  for  its  support. 

I  must  now  advert  to  a  very  remarkable  portion  of  the  history 
of  Eobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the  Revolution  itself. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  alluded  to  the  fict  that  you  must  have 
heard  of  so  often — the  public  abolition  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
deed of  all  religion  whatever ;  a  fact  so  extraordinary  that  I 
thought  it  somewhat  necessary  to  produce  extracts  from  the 
Moniteur  to  verify  it.  In  that  official  gazette,  the  fact,  how- 
ever, appears,  and  the  proceedings  that  took  place,  such  as  they 
were  afterwards  very  fully  exhibited  in  all  the  accounts  of  the 
Ijistorians.  To  this  excess  were  the  new  opinions  at  last  carried; 
beyond  it  they  could  not  go.  Something,  however,  yet  re- 
mained. The  existence  of  our  rational  nature  is  a  matter  of 
constant  experience,  and  this  at  least  could  not  well  be  denied, 
and  therefore  the  principle  of  reason  was  deified ;  every  other 
species  of  religion  was  abjured.  Here  then  the  new  opinions 
subsided,  but  only  because  there  was  no  principle  of  belief  left, 
which  could  possibly  admit  of  a  dispute. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  such  an  event  as  this  made  a 
very  strong  impression  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  at  the  time ; 
and  this  impression  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  Erench 
nation  has  been  considered  in  a  general  manner  as  having  been 
a  nation  of  atheists  from  this  time  to  the  usurpation  of  Baona- 
parte.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  noticed  that,  after 
all,  this  was  not  the  case ;  that  there  was  a  sort  of  recoil  £x>m 
the  frightful  extreme  to  which  the  new  opinions  had  been 
urged ;  and  that,  though  the  reign  of  atheism  existed  for  half  a 
year^  it  existed  no  longer.  It  was  5ebert  and  his  followers  -who 
procured  the  public  establishment  of  these  atheistical  opinions ; 
and  when  this  party  was  put  down  by  Eobespierre,  their  system 
followed,  and  was  put  down  also.  Immediately  on  their  fall,  tbia 
demagogue  made  their  opinions  a  part  of  their  accusation,  and 
set  about  restoring  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
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of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that 
these  were  not  always  his  opinions,  though  in  the  course  of  his 
revolutionary  life  he  became  a  monster  of  cruelty.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  at  least  it  may  be  concluded,  that  these  opinions  re- 
tained or  recovered  their  hold  on  the  communify  around  him  ; 
or  he  nevet  would  have  exerted  himself,  as  he  did,  to  procure 
their  re-establishment.  A  demagogue  like  this,  who  meant  to 
rule,  could  not  have  run  counter  to  the  public  sentiment. 

Kow,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  it  is  a  memorable 
fact  in  the  history  of  civilized  man,  that  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions  should  go  so  far,  as  at  last  publicly  to  throw  off  all 
I  belief  of  a  Creator  and  a  future  life,  so  is  it  also  a  memorable 
fact,  that  such  an  apostacy  from  all  the  common  principles  and 
feelings  of  mankind,  could  not  long  subsist ;  and  that  it  was 
thought  necessary,  by  the  great  demagogue  of  the  hour,  to  re- 
r  store  the  national  creed,  if  not  to  Christianity,  to  the  great  doc- 
trines, at  least,  of  natural  religion. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  a  report  was  made  by  Eobespierre 
to  the  Convention,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1794  ;  and  this  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  introductory  to  his  decree  for  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  im^ 
I        mortality  of  the  soul.     It  was  full  of  the  most  extraordinary 
I        matter;  but  in  the  midst  of  much  declamation  and  invective 
I        against  governments,  traitors  to  the  Kevolution,  priests  and 
1        priestcraft,  appear  the  following  paragraphs.    He  is  speaking  of 
1       Hebert  and  his  followers,  of  the  atheistical  school,  the  party  he 
j       had  just  put  down. 

"These  pretended  patriots,"  he  says,  "have  erected  their 
(  immorality,  not  only  into  a  sort  of  system,  but  a  sort  of  religion ; 
j  they  have  endeavoured  'to  destroy  all  the  generous  sentiments 
li  of  nature,  by  their  example  as  by  their  precepts;  they  have 
I  searched  into  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart ;  they  have 
I  endeavoured  to  find  everything  that  could  be  a  support  to  morals, 
t  but  only  to  tear  it  away,  only  to  stifle  the  principle  of  con- 
i  science,  the  invisible  accuser,  that  nature  has  there  concealed. 
j  But  consult  you,  consult  only  the  welfare  of  your  country,  and 
^  the  interests  of  humanity.  Every  institution,  every  doctrine, 
,t  which  consoles  and  elevates  the  soul,  should  be  welcomed.  Ee- 
^  ject  all  those  which  tend  but  to  degrade  and  corrupt  it.  B«ani- 
i  mate  and  exalt  all  those  generous  sentiments,  and  those  grand 
;  moral  ideas,  which  they  have  attempted  to  extinguish.  Who 
,  then  has  commissioned  thee  to  announce  to  the  people  that  the 
Pivinity  does  not  exist,  thou,  thou  who  canst  feel  such  a  passion 
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for  thifl  arid  doctrine,  yet  canst  feel  none  for  thy  country  ?  And 
what  henefit  to  thee,  to  persuade  mankind  that  a  hlind  force 
presides  over  their  destinies,  and  strikes  at  random  crime  and 
virtue ;  that  the  soul  is  but  a  passing  breath,  that  exists  not 
beyond  the  portals  of  the  tomb  ?    The  notion  of  his  annihilation, 
will  it  inspire  a  man  with  sentiments  more  pure,  and  more  ele- 
vated than  the  belief  of  his  immortality  ?     Will  it  inspire  him 
with  more  respect  for  his  fellow  men  and  for  himself?  with 
more  devotedness  to  his  country,  more  boldness  to  brave  tyranny, 
or  a  better  contempt  for  pleasure  and  for  death  r     You,  who  re- 
gret  the  virtuous  Mend  that  you  have  lost ;  you,  who  love  to 
think  that  the  nobler  part  of  him  has  escaped  £rom  destruction; 
you,  who  shed  your  tears  over  the  bier  of  your  son,  or  the  lost 
partner  of  your  heart,  are  you  consoled  by  him  who  tells  you 
that  there  remains  of  them  nothing  but  a  vile  heap  of  dust  ? 
Wretched  man  that  thou  art,  thou,  who  art  expiring  under  the 
stroke  of  the  assassin,  thy  last  sigh  is  an  appeal  to  eternal  jus- 
tice !     Innocence  even  ou  the  soaSbld  can  make  the  tyrant  turn 
pale,  though  seated  on  his  car  of  victory  and  triumph. ;  and 
where  would  be  this  ascendant,  if  indeed  the  tomb  could  render 
equal  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed?     llfiserable  sophister 
that  thou  art  I  by  what  fight  dost  thou  come  to  wrest  from  in- 
nocence the  sceptre  of  reason,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  guilt; 
throw  a  funeral  paU  over  nature ;  make  vice  look  up  witJb  joy, 
and  virtue  droop  in  sorrow  ?    Why  is  humanity  to  be  degraded? 
The  more  a  man  is  endowed  with  sensibility  and  genius,  the 
more  is  he  attached  to  those  ideas  that  ennoble  liis  nature  and 
elevate  his  heart ;  and  the  doctrines  of  such  men  become  the 
doctrines  of  the  universe.     Ajid  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
such  ideas  are  not  truths  ?     I  cannot  conceive,  at  least,  how 
nature  can  have  suggested  to  man  fictions  more  useful  than  all 
her  realities :  and  if  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  inamor- 
tality  of  the  soul  be  indeed  but  dreams,  they  are,  of  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  beautiful.     The  great 
point  for  the  morals  of  society  would  be  to  create  a  rapid  in- 
stinct, that,  without  the  tardy  succour  of  reason,  should   lead 
men  to  seek  good,  and  avoid  evil ;  but  the  reason  of  each,  man 
is  drawn  aside  by  his  passions,  or  is  often  little  better  *  than  a 
sophist,  that  plcatds  their  cause  ;  and  the  authority  of  man  over 
himself  may  always  be  assailed  by  his  self-love,     ^ow  \iirhat 
produces,  or.  replaces  this  precious  instinct,  what  supplies  this 
insufficiency  of  human  authority,  is,  the  religious  sentiment 
which  impresses  upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sanction  given  to 
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the  precepts  of  morality,  hf  a  power  superior  to  man ;  and  I 
know  not  that  any  legislator  has  ever  thought  of  ttiming  his 
nation  to  atheism.  I  know,  indeed,  that  sages  have  mingled 
fictions  with  truth  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  people,  or 
attach  them  to  their  institutions.  Lycui^s  and  Solon  have  had 
their  oracles,  and  Socrates  his  fanuliar  genius.  But  you  will 
not  conclude  from  this,  that  you  must  deceive  men  to  instruct 
them,  hut  only  that  you  are  fortunate  to  live  in  an  age  and  in  a 
country,  when  the  progress  of  knowledge  leaves  you  no  other 
task  to  fulfil,  hut  to  recall  man  to  nature  and  to  truth.  You 
will  be  careful,  then,  how  you  break  the  link  that  unites  men 
to  the  Author  of  their  being.  It  is  even  sufficient,  that  this 
o][)inion  has  obtained  among  a  people,  to  make  it  dangerous  to 
destroy  it ;  for  the  motives  of  every  duty,  and  the  foundations  of 
morality  beiug  connected  with  this  idea,  to  destroy  it,  is  to  de- 

.  moralize  the  people.  On  the  whole,  he  who  could  form  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Bivinity  in  the  system  of  social  life,  would  be  a 
prodigy  of  genius ;  he  who,  without  having  anything  to  sub- 
stitute, thinks  only  of  banishiog  the  Divinity  from  the  human 
mind,  appears  to  me  but  a  prodigy  of  stupidity  or  perverseness. 
If  the  principles  which  I  have  &us  developed  are  mistaken,  I 
deceive  myseJf  at  least  with  all  whom  the  world  has  yet  revered. 
Cicero  in  the  senate,  Socrates  when  dying,  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylsB,  the  man  truly  great,  the  real  hero,  esteems  himself  too 
well,  not  to  turn  away  from  the  idea  of  his  own  annihilation. 
The  wretch  who  is  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  who  is  horrible 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  aware  that  nature  has  for  him  no  better 
present  to  bestow." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Bobespierre.  This  re- 
port, as  I  have  mentioned,  embraced  a  variety  of  strange  topics ; 
''  but  all  of  it,"  says  the  editor,  *^  that  appeared  to  do  homage  to 
Nature,  and  the  virtue  she  inspires,  received,  at  every  turn,  marks 
the  most  decided  of  general  applause ;  and  it  was  amidst  such 
acclamations,  that  the  decrees  that  followed  were  proclaimed : 
'That  the  French  people  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that  a  £§te 
should  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  '* 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  a  f^te  of  this  kind  from  the  people  of 
Paris  and  the  Convention,  at  this  period,  and  Bobespierre  to  be 

'  the  high  priest  and  orator,  is  an  idea  that  can  be  at  all  congenial 
to  our  minds  (it  will  be  an  offence  to  many),  and  such  a  festival 
would  have  better  become,  it  may  well  be  thought,  a  band  of 
Swiss  patriots,  after  the  overthrow  of  one  of  their  Austrian  ia- 
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vaden,  assembled  in  the  simple  innocence  of  their  lives,  and  the 
nnafEected  piety  of  their  hearts,  humbly  to  acknowledge  their 
gratitude  to  their  Almighty  protector.  This  is  most  true ;  but 
we  must  take  men  as  we  find  them.  Men  or  things,  it  is  always 
our  first  philosophy  to  make  the  best  of  them ;'  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  nature  of  the  French  people,  of  this  demagogue,  of  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  Bevolution,  must  be  considered. 
We  have  just  seen,  with  horror,  the  deification  of  reason,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  religion,  infamous  processions,  and  the  great 
national  church  profaned;  we  now,  therefore,  may  be  well 
pleased  to  see  a  recoil,  which,  however  imperfect,  is  at  least  a 
disavowal,  and  departure  from  such  impieties.  A  sort  of  repa- 
ration is  here  made  to  mankind ;  and  there  is,  at  least,  an  ap- 
proach to  a  better  order  of  things.  Surely  there  is  here  a  most 
extraordinary  testimony,  paid  even  by  such  men,  at  such  a  pe- 
riod, to  truths  so  important  to  mankind.  Certainly,  these  truths 
must  be  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  if  they  could  not 
be  torn  away  by  all  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  by  all  the 
overthrow  of  established  opinions,  and  by  all  the  efforts  of  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  publicly  rejecting  and  abjuring  them. 
Certainly  they  must  have  been  intended  by  the  Almighty  Creator 
to  form  part  of  our  belief;  they  must  have  come  to  us  stamped 
with  his  authority;  as  such,  they 'must  be  received.  Whatever 
other  evidences  of  belief,  whatever  other  motives  of  duty  we  may 
have,  certainly  we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  such 
conclusions,  as  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  so  remarkable  a  pro- 
vision in  the  economy  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  particular  portion  of  the  Keign  of 
Terror,  because,  I  confess,  I  have  been  struck  with  it  myself^  and 
think  it  both  interesting  and  important.  I  may  be  allowed,  I 
hope,  even  from  the  murky  recesses  of  the  mind  of  Robespierre, 
even  from  the  public  documents  of  this  dreadful  people  (for  such 
they  had,  at  this  time,  been  rendered  by  their  guilty  leaders), 
even  from  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  bloodshed,  licentiousness, 
and  injustice,  from  which  good  and  pious  men  at  the  time  turned, 
with  averted  eyes  and  trembling  hearts ;  even  from  this,  the 
worst  period  of  the  Revolution,  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope>  to 
draw  one  unexpected  testimony  to  those  great  and  eternal  truths 
on  which  the  best  interests  and  happiness  of  mankind,  here  and 
hereafter,  so  essentially  depend.  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  at 
whatever  humble  distance,  to  look  up  to  the  example  of  the 
most  eminent  reasoners  and  defenders  of  our  religion,  none  of 
whom  would  have  supposed  themselves  otherwise  than  well  em- 
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ployed,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  show  how  stirong  were 
the  feelings  and  principles  with  which  the  Creator  had,  from 
the  first,  in  his  mercy  and  goodness,  bound  his  creatures  to  him- 
self, and  how  distinct  was  the  preparation  which  he  had  thus 
made  for  the  subsequent  reception  of  the  more  perfect  consola- 
tions, and  promises,  and  instruction  of  revelation. 


LECTURE    XLIIL 

REIGN  OP  TERROR. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  policy  of  Robespierre  was  good 
in  breaking  with  Danton  and  his  fiiends,  and  sending  them  to 
the  guillotine.  I  speak  not  of  any  higher  considerations,  but  as 
a  question  of  policy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  decision  df 
Robespierre  was  right,  with  a  view  merely  to  the  continuance 
and  enjoyment  of  his  own  power.  Danton  required  only  a  sacri- 
fice, which  it  would  haye  been  well  for  Robespierre  if  he  had 
made.  A  relaxation  of  his  system  of  terror,  and  on  the  if  hole, 
a  sincere  sympathy  and  union  with  these  old  revolutionists, 
would  have  reconciled  them  and  the  people  of  France  to  the  rule 
of  the  triumvirate  ;  while  Danton,  like  a  great  barbarian  con- 
queror, whose  triumphs  had  been  accomplished,  would  have  been 
every  day  more  and  more  within  the  influence  of  th"e  common 
pleasures  of  life,  and  less  and  less  disposed  to  interfere  with  his 
old  associate  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs.  Bu»?  "vault- 
ing ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side.*' 
And  such  was  it  now,  in  the  instance  of  Robespierre.  Aft^r  the 
event,  no  doubt  it  is  easy  to  reason ;  but  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  happened  on  this  occasion,  that  Robespierre  might  not 
have  expected  ?  Were  not  the  friends  of  Danton  many,  and 
men  of  great  energy  and  experience  ?  "Were  they  likely  ever  to 
forgive  their  leader's  persecution  and  death  ?  Would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  extend  still  wider  the  system  of  terror  and  public 
executions  ?  Would  it  not  soon  become  a  question,  whetlier  any 
man  was  safe  ?  Would  not  resistance  be  at  last  made  by  every 
one,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  as  the  best  chance  of  life  } 
What  but  ruin  could  be  the  result,  sooner  or  later,  of  this  every 
day  more  and  more  impracticable  system  of  ruling  by  the  guillo- 
tine ?  But  Robespierre  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  a  mode- 
rate and  generous  policy,  that  no  such  considerations  as  these 
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^  might  possibly  have  occuired  to  him.   The  persecntioii,  however, 

of  Danton,  was  the  great  mistake  of  his  political  life,  in  the  way 

>  we  are  now  considering  it ;  it  was  the  great  exciting  cause  oif 

his  own  destniction.  The  mistake  he  was  making  was  seen 
clearly  by  Danton  himself.  "  I  drag  Bobespierre  after  me," 
said  he. 

And  now  that  we  have  been  so  long  occupied  with  this  most 
extraordinary  subject,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  a  concluBion  of 
the  whole,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  cast  a  parting  glance 
at  the  life,  character,  and  fate  of  this  dreadful  Bobespierre,  tho 
great  author  and  support  of  it. 

I  hare  already  mentioned  to  you  the  papers  of  Robespierre. 
Among  these  papers  may  be  seen  a  short  account  of  him  by 
Freron ;  and  it  may  be  amusing,  in  the  first  place,  to  trace  in 
his  earlier  years  the  future  Moloch  of  the  French  nation.  He 
was  brought  up  at  the  college  of  Louis  Le  Grand.  Camille 
Desmoulins  was  his  fellow-student,  as  was  Freron  himself.  '*Ee 
was  then,"  says  Freron,  "  what  we  have  since  seen  him,  melan- 
choly, bilious,  morose,  and  jealous  of  the  success  of  his  com. 
rades ;  he  mixed  not  in  their  sports,  he  walked  alone,  always 
musing,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  person  not  in  health.  He 
had  none  of  the  qualities  of  youth,  already  had  his  flexible 
countenance  contracted  those  convulsive  grimaces  which  we 
have  observed  in  him :  never  communicative,  no  ^nkness,  no 
overflowing,  no  abandonment  of  the  heart,  exclusive  selfishness, 
a  stiffness  in  opinion  totally  insurmountable,  no  sincerity  what- 
ever :  one  never  remembers  to  have  seen  him  laugh.  He  guarded 
deeply  the  remembrance  of  any'  injury ;  was  vindictive  and 
treacherous ;  and  even  at  that  period  knew  how  to  dissemble 
his  resentment.  He  succeeded  in  his  studies,  and  bore  away 
prizes ;  he  owed  them  to  great  application.  He  embraced  the 
profession  of  the  law,  which  he  practised  at  Arras,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  but  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him  until  the  Eevolution.  In  the  Consti- 
tuent* Assembly  he  was  only  remarkable  for  his  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  speaking,  though  he  often  endeavoured  to  speak  ;  he 
was  always  hooted  down,  and  thus  reduced  to  silence ;  diffusion 
of  words,  and  incoherence  of  ideas,  characterized  his  eloquence 
at  that  period.  He  was  always  the  most  perfect  poltroon  on 
occasions  of  danger :  he  did  not  appear  on  the  1 0th  of  August ; 
was  quite  terrified  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  From  his  first  arrival  at  Paris,  to  that  day,  he  had  been 
lodged,  entertained,  and  accommodated  at  the  house  of  Hum- 
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bert,  but  no  I'ecompense  did  he  erer  think  of  retnmiug  him,  not 
the  slightest  service ;  and  during  the  List  six  months  of  his  life, 
he  shut  his  doors  against  him ;  ^e  presence  of  o  bene&ctor  was 
annoying  to  him.  Bohespierre  was  quite  choked  with  bile ;  his 
eyes  and  his  yellow  c(»nplexion  showed  this.  Wine  and  liquors, 
which  he  was  used  to  dnnk  immoderately,  must  have  made  him 
eommit  some  indiscretion,  for  latterly  he  drank  but  water. 
When  he  walked  out  he  was  .always  armed  witii  pistols ;  a  sort 
of  guard  du  eorps  of  his  friends  accompanied  him;  they  were 
distributed  at  intervals,  in  the  streets  he  passed  through,  to 
give  him  immediate  succour,  if  attacked.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  career  he  practised  with  pistols  every  day  in  his  garden,  and 
had  become  very  dexterous.  The  pleasankies  of  Gamille  Bes- 
moulins  made  him  laugh  to  tears,  but  it  was  a  laughter  immo- 
derate and  convulsiTe,  and  he  immediately  after  sunk  into  his 
former  melancholy.  Wlien  Charles  Lameth  was  wounded  in.  a 
duel,  Eobespierre  made  it  a  sort  of  religious  datj  to  visit  him 
twice  a  day ;  he  called  him  his  Mend,  as  he  did  Bamave ;  but 
be  guillotined  the  one,  and  would  not  haye  spared  the  other.  He 
had  squeezed  the  hand  of  Camille  Desmoulins  the  very  day  that 
he  signed  his  arrest.'' 

Such  is  the  description  of  Bohespierre,  by  one  who  must  have 
known  him  feom  his  earliest  youth.  If  may  not  be  as  easy  as 
might  be  expected,  to  judge  of  the  character,  of  Bohespierre,  if 
we  refer  ourselves  merely  to  ihe  Prench  writers  and  historians. 
He  subdued  the  country  for  nearly  two  years  together;  and 
there  was  nothing  grand  or  imposing  in  his  character,  sufficiently 
to  gratify  the  natioiial  vanity.  He  had  not  splendid  talents, 
and  overpowering  eloquence,  like  Mirabeau;  he  was  not  a  great 
military  ccmqueror,  like  Buonaparte ;  there  was  nothing  in  his 
character  to  admire,  nothing  to.  dazzle  or  fistonish.  He  was  not 
.  even  a  fierce  and  daring  tribune  of  the  people,  like  Danton.  It 
was  as  disgrac^ul  to  the  French  nation,  as  calamitous,  to  have 
fallen  before  a  tyrant  so  mean  and  unworthy  of  command.  The 
result  is,  that  even  the  qualities  that  belonged  to  him  Ste  not 
admitted ;  and  the  problem  of  his  success,  in  the  BevoltLtion 
would  be  left  totally  inexplicable,  if  such  pictures  an  are  drawn 
of  him  were  supposed  exact.  Those,  however,  who  do  not  par- 
take of  the  national  mortification,  and  who  only  share  with  the 
French  writers  and  historians  the  detestations  of  his  cruelty, 
wiU  find  no  difficulty  in.  comprehending  his  progress,  his  eleva- 
tion^  or  his  fall.  A  few  words  willy  I  apprehend,  explain  these 
phenomena.    He  was  originally  whM  Freron,  his  youthful  com« 
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pamon,  represents ;  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  talents  soffident 
to  attract  notice,  and  send  him,  as  deputy,  to  the  Constitaent 
Assembly.  Here  his  natural  spleen,  ill  humonr,  and  malignant 
disposition,  threw  him  into  opposition,  and  made  him,  of  ooune^ 
adopt  every  measure  the  most  violent,  as  it  successiyely  arose. 
His  bad  qualities  had  ample  nourishment  during  the  unhappy 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  popular  assemblies ;  and 
his  views  must  have  opened,  as  the  different  leaders  of  the  Be- 
volution  disappeared  from  the  stage.  Men  that  engage  in  public 
life,  are  not  indisposed  to  the  pleasures  of  power  and  conse- 
quence ;  and  at  last  his  ambition  kindled  with  his  opportunities, 
and  witii  the  success  which  he  gradually  obtained.  He  had 
not  the  personal  courage  of  a  revolutionist,  but  this  kept  him 
from  hazarding  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  outlive  the  storm. 
He  was  always,  therefore,  ready  to  profit  by  the  result,  and  to 
take  the  direction  favourable  to  his  interests.  The  whole 
secret  of  his  elevation  seemed  to  have  turned  upon  a  few  points. 
He  was  austere  and  stoical,  and  he  was,  therefore,  content  to 
be  poor  ,*  a  virtue  always  intelligible  to  the  populace.  The  po- 
pulace were  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  by  being  thus  recom- 
mended to  them,  he  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  posses- 
sion of  power.  He  was  envious  and  cynical ;  and  he  therefore 
observed,  and  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  the  faults  and  mis- 
takes jof  others :  he  had  it  thus  always  in  his  power  to  damage 
or  ruin,  as  occasion  might  require,  all  other  candidates  for  l£e 
popular  favour.  Lastly,  he  had  a  power  of  thinking  and  of  speak- 
ing, which,  whatever  may  be  said  in  disparagement  of  it,  often 
amounted  to  real  eloquence,  and  was  always  admirably  adapted 
to  influence,  as  he  wished,  those  whom  he  addressed.  Finally, 
he  had  no  feelings  or  affections  ever  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition :  and  ambition  seems  to  have  been,  at  last,  the  only 
passion  of  which  his  heart  was  susceptible.  He  was,  therefore, 
without  pity,  and  without  remorse ;  and  the  system  of  terror 
was  an  instrument  that  he  used  without  scruple,  as  he  would 
any  fther,  by  which  he  could  best  subdue  the  opponents  and 
rivals  of  his  power.  It  is  a  mortifying  passage  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  that  a  being  like  this  should  obtain  domination,  and 
such  a  domination,  over  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  in  Europe  ; 
yet  such  is  the  fact :  and  the  few  considerations  I  have  men- 
tioned, sufficiently,  as  I  conceive,  explain  it.  From  the  first  to 
the  last  we  follow  him  in  every  step  of  his  career,  with  unmin- 
gled  sensations  of  dislike  or  detestation :  we  give  him  no  credit 
hr  his  love  of  liberty ;  we  know  not  how  to  suppose  it  genuine. 
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fat  he  is  selfish,  mean,  and  base.    Is  there  a  harsh  or  cruel  mea* 
sure  proposed,  he  is  sure'  to  farour  or  defend  it;  is  any  risk  or 
danger  to  be  incurred,  he  leaves  the  hazard  to  others,  and  waits 
to  benefit  by  the  event.     He  hides  himself  on  tiie  10th  of 
August,  when  the  Tuileries  is  to  be  stormed.     The  unhappy 
king,  on  the  contrary^  is  brought  to  trial,  stands  helpless  before 
him,  and  he  is  the  most  relentless  persecutor  of  lus  life  and 
honour.     On  every  Occasion,  his  is  a  malignity  that  nothing  can 
soften,  a  resentment  that  nothing  can  appease,  a  vengeance  that 
only  stops  at  death.     It  is  astonishing  how  such  a  man  could 
either  have  friends  or  followers;  still  he  had  both.    In  his 
papers,  letters  appear  addressed  to  him,  as  they  would  have  been 
to  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  of  men,  and  no  political  ruler 
ever  had  such  incense  offered  up  to  him  before.    You  will  see  in- 
stances in  the  preface,  by  Gourtois,  drawn  from  his  papers :  **  his 
precious  life;"  ''his  rare  talents;"  ''the  insignificance  of  the 
Convention,  or  the  Eepublic,  compared  to  the  value  of  his  exist- 
ence and  welfare  ;*'    "  the  pure  and  incorruptible  Robespierre  ;** 
"the  virtuous  Bobespierre;"  these  are  the  expressions  to  be  foimd 
there :  "  that  he  united  the  energy  of  an  ancient  Spartan  and 
Boman  with  the  eloquence  of  an  Athenian."     His  sanctity,  his 
humanity,  his  benevolence,  are  talked  of.    Such  are  the  flatteries 
addressed  to  him,  and  not  unfrequently  thoy  became  perfectly 
impious.     Bobespierre  had  risen  into  great  importance  immedi-' 
ately  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.   He  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ability  and  virulence  in  the  debates  relative  to  the 
trial  and  fate  of  tho  king.  He  got  possession  of  the  Jacobins ;  and 
when  Marat  was  assassinated,  the  Girondists  overthrown,  and 
I     Danton  had  become  careless  and  indolent,  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Bobespierre.     He  contrived  to  attach  himself  to  St.  Just, 
and,  above  all,  Barr^re ;  and  leaving  others  to  propose  and  carry 
I     bold  and  desperate  measures,  while  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
I     himself,  always,  however,  taking  care  to  come  forward  and 
assume  the  credit  of  them,  when  they  succeeded ;  he  was,  in 
<     truth,  the  real  ruler  of  this  great  kingdom,  during  all  the  Bcign 
I     of  Terror,  for  nearly  two  years.    His  address,  however,  as  a 
I     manager  of  the  minds  of  others,  his  ability  as  a  speaker,  were 
!     conspicuous  on  every  ocoasion,  through  the  whole  of  his  career, 
until  success  blunted  his  sagacity,  and  betrayed  his  judgment. 
To  his  very  able  state  papers  I  have  already  referred.     Observe, 
too,  even  when  he  had  become  intoxicated  with  power,  the  ad- 
vantage he  made  of  such  incidents  as  occurred ;  the  plausible 
manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  French  people^ 
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and  apparency  did  persuade  most  of  the  vioknt  party>  in  asd 
oat  of  the  Convontion  (more  especially  all  the  Jaoohins),  that 
the  catise  of  the  Bevolution  was  identified  with  the  continnaaaa 
of  his  power.  This  was  particularly  shown  when  attempts  had 
been  made  on  that  aoeonnt,  as  he  said,  to  assassinate  hinu  Yo« 
will  see  a  strong  specimen  of  his  address  and  eloquenee  in  ihi 
speech  he  then  made  in  the  Oonvention.  I  had  made  extracU 
from  iti  but  must  omit  th^n  fbr  want  of  tiiAev 

Having  thus  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  rise,  progresi^ 
and  success  of  this  powerful  demagogue,  I  must  next  endea- 
vour to  describe  to  you  the  leading  particulars  of  his  decline 
and  fall 

The  first  stage  of  this  latter  history  wa%  the  f^tb  that  be  is* 
stituted  to  the  Supreme  Being;  for,  on  this oceasiony  diadoainy 
too  plainly  his  internal  pride  and  ambition,  he  di^;nBted  the 
jomaa  of  those  who  observed  him,  both  among  his  adherents  and 
the  public. 

The  second  stage  was,  his  measure  of  the  22nd  Piuirial,  the 
decree  that  he  proposed  to  the  Convention,  which  opened  such 
a  door  to  suspicion  and  eccusatioD,  that  the  members  of  the 
Convention  themselves  saw  they  were  no  longer  safe ;  that  Hxbj 
might,  at  any  moment,  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death ;  and 
that  they  or  their  tyrant  must  falL 

I  will  allude  to  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

The  day,  the  7th  Fndrial,  when  he  pronounced  his  disooune 
on  the  subject  of  the  assassination,  which  he  had  escaped,  wsi 
considered  as  a  day  of  the  greatest  personal  triumph  to  him; 
but  still  more  the  20th,  the  day  of  &e  fl^te,  when  he  partici- 
pated, it  is  said,  in  some  sort  the  homage  rendered  to  the  Divi- 
nity.    He  was  called  to  the  chair  on  the  1 6th,  was  therefeis 
president  on  the  20th ;  and  marching  at  the  head  of  the  nati- 
onal representation,  and  affecting  to  leave  between  himself  and 
his  colleagues  a  distinct  interval,  with  head  raised  high,  and 
lofty  look,  he  displayed  himself  in  all  the  blaze  of  his  glory, 
the  organ  of  all  France,  and  lifting  up  his  voioe,  as  such,  to  the 
Creator  of  all  things.    He  was  not  only  the  author  of  the 
famous  f)&te  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  he  officiated  on  tfaM 
occasion,  as  the  great  high  priest  t  like  the  heroes  of  anti<][mt;f, 
however,  on  their  triumphal  oars,  in  the  midst  of  the  honours 
that  surrounded  him,  he  could  not  avoid  the  shafts  of  cenevre 
and  of  ridicule.  The  republican  jealousy  measured  with  affii|^t» 
the  height  to  which  he  had  been  raised;  envy  and  hatred 
smiled  at  his  intoxication,  and  vowed  in  secret  his  destraction  ; 
and  from  this  moment  might  be  observed  to  gather  round  hi«n 
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the  tempest  that  overthrew  him.  Such  is  the  account  of  the 
editor  of  the  Reports.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
the  Memoirs  of  Yilate.  The  morning  of  the  fl^te  he  met  Bobes- 
pieijse.  "  Joy,**  he  says,  "  for  the  first  time  brightened  over 
his  whole  figure.  I  fomid  that  he  had  not  breakfasted,  and  I 
asked  him  to  my  lodgings ;  he  seemed  astonished  at  the  im- 
ipense  concourse  that  covered  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Hope 
and  gaiety  were  radiant  from  every  countenance.  The  women 
added  to  Uie  scene  by  dresses  the  most  elegant.  One  felt,  that 
one  celebrated  a  f^te  to  the  Author  of  nature.  Robespierre  ate 
little;  his  looks  were  continually  directed  to  the  magnificent 
spectacle  befoxe  him :  one  saw  him  plunged  into  the  intoxica- 
tion of  enthusiasm.  '  See,'  he  cried,  '  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  hunianity ;  the  universe  is  here  assembled.  0  It'ature ! 
thy  power  how  sublime,  and  how  delicious !  how  should  the 
tyrants  turn  pale  at  the  very  thought  of  a  fl&te  like  this !' " 

Such  was  all  the  c<N;iversatiQn  that  passed.  It  afterwards 
appeared,  that  Bobespierre  had  been  sought  everywhere, 
while  he  lingered  at  Vilate's  lodgings  until  half-past  twelve, 
and  that  he  indulged  the  paltry  and  dangerous  vanity  of 
keeping  the  Convention  and  the  people  waiting.  The  flte,  such 
as  it  was,  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  levolting  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  any  regular  mind,  you  will  see  described  in  the  his'* 
torians,  and  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  day : 
it  appeared  to  raise  Bobespierre  to  the  highest  elevation.  He 
was,  on  that  day,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  but  the  day 
was  fatal  to  him.  His  evident  hauteur  and  self-importance  had 
given  universal  offence.  Some  sarcasms  had  reached  even  his ' 
awn  ear,  and  he  had  remarked  among  his  colleagues,  a  sort  of 
boldness  and  self-confidence  that  were  not  usual,  with  them. 
The  next  day  he  repaired  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  expressed  his  resentment.  JBillaud  Yarennes  and  Collot 
d'Herbois  (important  pereouAges)  were  not  more  in  humour 
with  the  piorformance  of  the  preceding  day  tlian  the  -rest,  and 
when  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  had  offended  him« 
showed  themselves  little  disposed  to  the  exercise  of  this  sort  of 
vengeance.  They  entered  into  no  defence  of  the  offenders,  but 
made  varions  unpleasant  observations  on  the  fSte  itself;  ''  that 
it  looked  like  a  renovation  of  the  old  einperstitions,  and  was  cal- 
culated to  make  the  Revolution  retrograde."  Robespierre  was 
highly  irritated :  s^d,  to  make  tho  Revolution  retrog^e  was 
the  furthest  from  his  thoughts ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  waa 
going  to  introduce  a  law  that  would  make  the  revolutionary  trif 
bunal  more  than  ever  effective.    This  law  was  the  famous  ordir 
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nance  of  the  22nd  Frairial,  and  was,  as  I  have  announced  to 
yon,  the  second  and  more  immediate  cause  of  his  down&lL 
Nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  and  unskilful,  than  the  beha- 
viour of  Robespierre  on  this  occasion ;  he  consulted  not  with 
the  committees.  The  terms  of  the  law  (the  law  of  smspected 
persons)  were  of  the  most  general  nature.  If  proofs,  either  mth 
UriellM  or  morales,  as  they  were  called,  could  be  found,  that  is, 
either  real,  or  such  as  might  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  real,  no 
farther  testimonies  were  necessary.  The  committees  could  drag 
any  one  to  trial,  and  then  had  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

And  now  you  are  to  observe  one  point,  the  most  important  of 
all.  There  was  no  exception  made  for  the  members,  even  of  the 
Convention.  In  short,  Bobespierre  seems  quite  to  have  lost  his 
head  amid  the  intoxication  of  the  fite,  and  to  have  supposed 
he  could  place  everything  at  his  own  disposal,  without  the 
slightest  attention  paid  to  his  old  associates  and  friends ;  out- 
raging, and  defying,  and  menacing  every  one  of  them,  and  de- 
pending wholly  on  St.  Just  and  Gouthon,  and  the  members  of 
the  Jacobin  club.  Yilate  relates,  that  Barrbre  burst  into  a  fit 
of  agony,  as  they  were  sitting  together.  "  This  Sobespierre," 
he  said,  *'  is  insatiable ;  because  one  cannot  do  everything  he 
wishes,  he  is  to  break  with  one.  If  he  talks  to  one  of  Thuriot, 
Geoffrey,  Bovere,  La  Goutre,  Panis,  Gambon,  Monestier,  and  all 
that  Dantonist  gang,  we  might  understand  him  ;  even  Tallin, 
Bourdon  de  TOise,  Legendre,  Freron,  all  very  well;  b^t  Duval, 
but  Andonen,  but  Leonard,  Bourdon,  Yadier,  Youlaint — ^it  is 
impossible  to  give  one's  consent." 

It  was  clear  to  Yilate,  as  he  thought,  ihat  the  Gonventioii 
was  to  be  decimated,  and  no  one  safe.  ^When  the  law  was 
brought  into  the  Assembly,  one  of  the  deputies  proposed  the 
printing  and  the  adjournment,  saying,  ''  that  if  the  law  was 
adopted  without  adjournment,  nothing  more  remained,  but  for 
each  member  to  blow  out  his  brains  at  once."  The  motion  was 
seconded,  i^qbespierre  had  to  come  forward  to  overpower  this 
unexpected  resistance ;  to  defend  his  measure ;  to  declaimi  about 
conspirators,  about  his  own  services ;  even  to  say  that  he  had 
always  defended  the  Gonvention ;  to  insist  that  the  Gonvention 
had  nothing  to  fear  in  him  (a  perilous  nerve  to  touch),  and  to 
declare,  that  he  might  laU  a  sacrifice,  but  would  not  be  pre- 
vented from  saving  his  country.  Finally,  to  propose  to  sit  until 
midnight,  that  the  law  might  be  discussed,  article  by  article, 
but  at  all  events  passed  during  the  sitting.  Such  was  now  the 
domination  of  Bobespierre,  that  the  law  was  read  and  aoon 
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The  die  was  now. cast ;  the  tyrant  had  identified  his  pow^r 
with  the  success  of  this  new  revolutionary  project    Bourdon, 
Tallien,  and  others,  saw  plainly,  that  they  might,  under  the 
operation  of  it,  he  dragged  out,  any  hour  in  the  night,  to 
nearly  immediate  execution.    Bourdon,  therefore,  the  next  day 
ohserved,  that  the  Convention  could  not  mean  hy  the  law  to 
^ve  the  committees  power  over  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, unless  they  first  obtained  from  the  Assembly  a  decree 
against  them.  "  No,  no,"  was  the  answer  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Assembly.     '*  Liberty,  I  perceive,"  said  Bourdon,  "  is  impe- 
rishable.'*   A  profound  sensation  was  created  by  this  remark, 
and  a  motion  to  the  effect  he  had  proposed,  was  carried. 
Bobespierre  was,  therefore,  for  the  present  checked.    But  the 
next  day  a  sharp  conversation  ensued,  between  Couthon  and 
Bourdon,  and  other.members,  followed  by  an  altercation  between 
Bourdon  and  Bobespierre,  and  again,  between  Tallien  and  the 
tyrant ;  and  the  result  was,  a  regular  repeal  of  what  had  been 
done  the  day  before,  and  tlie  establishment  of  the  frightful  law 
of  the  22nd,  just  as  it  had  been  originally  proposed  by  Bobes- 
pierre.   The  Convention  were,  therefore,  now  checked  in  their 
turn.    What  hope  then  now  for  those  who  had  opposed  the 
tyrant  ?    More  than  sixty  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  no 
longer  durst  sleep  at  home.    Any  hope  that  now  remained, 
arose  chi^y  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  two  committees 
were  against  him :  that  the  triumvirate  (Bobespierre,  St.  Just, 
and  Couthon)  were  not  a  little  separated  from  the  rest ;  that 
the  danger  threatened  too  many  of  the  deputies ;  that  a  sense 
of  common  interest  had  arisen ;  that  it  was  a  question  almost 
with  ievery  man  of  life  and  death.    It  was  no  wisdom  in  Bobes- 
pierre to  reduce  matters  to  an  issue  like  this ;  and  it  was  very 
different  from  the  cautious  policy,  and  plausible  manoeuvres,  by 
which  his  elevation  had  been  acquired.    But  success  betrays 
the  understanding. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  that  was  unfavourable  to  him. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  a  visionary  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
therine Theot;  had  lent  himself  too  much  to  her  wild  fancies. 
A  report  was  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Convention,  and  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  ridicule  him;  even  to  send  (contrary 
to  his  wishes)  all  the  people  concerned,  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Bobespierre  seems  now  pettishly  and  very  unwisely,  ' 
about  the  middle  of  June,  to  have  absented  himself  from  the 
Gommittee  and  the  Convention.  What  could  be  the  result  of 
this,  but  to  leave  the  opposition  time  to  organize  and  gaJA 
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stfength  ?  He  depended  on  the  eommnne  and  the  Jacobins ;  and 
with  the  latter  he  waa  alwa^  trinaiphant:  he  waa  always  vitli 
them  the  first  and  greateat  citizen  of  the  republic.  In  the  meaa- 
time,  the  operation  of  his  fiunons  law  of  tlie  2*2nd,  the  law  o£ 
suspected  personsy  was  Ivemendbus.  This  was  the  period  at 
which  the  system  of  tenor  was  carried  to  its  greatest  excess, « 
excess  that  seemed  literally  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  irejaj; 
the  executions  were  fifky  and  sixty  every  day.  ''  The  heads  M 
like  slatea,"  said  Fouquier,  the  public  aoooser ;  "  but  we  mast 
do  still  better  the  next  decade-*-wemu8t  have  four  hundred  and 
fifty  at  least/'  From  the  month  of  March,  179.3,  when  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  waa  first  instituted,  to  the  10th  of  Jonc^ 
1704  (the  famous  22nd  Prairial),  there  had  been  condemned  five 
hundred  and  seventy^seven  persons ;  but  from  Una  10th  of  Junfi, 
(the  passing  of  the  law)  to  the  17th  of  July,  the  9th  Thermida 
(the  fall  of  Bobespidrre),  twelve  hundred  and  eighty^fiye,  ta 
about  one  month ;  a  number  almost  incredible.  The  public  pily 
at  last  began  to  show  itself.  In  the  rue  St  Honorl,  through 
which  the  carts  passed,  the  shops  were  now  shut  up.  The  gull^ 
lotine  was  then  transferred  to  the  Barri^re  du  Trone.  In  Tain; 
symptoms  of  compassion  appeared  even  here,  in  the  quarter  of 
the  artisans,  as  in  the  best  inhabited  streets  of  Paris.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  people,  though  in  a  moment  of  transport  they  oould  be 
totally  without  pity,  foi:  then  they  were  perpetrating  massacreB 
themselves,  could  no  longer  be  so,  when  they  saw  fifty  or  sixty 
helpless  beings,  against  whom  they  had  no  resentment,  hurried 
evary  day  to  the  scaffold,  and  executed  before  their  eyes  and  by 
others,  not  by  themselves.  These  executions  too  had  be^g^un  to 
descend  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society  to  the  lowest ;  taiiois, 
hair-dressers,  labourers,  workmen,  were  now  among  the  viotams. 
Dumas,  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  was  not  at  ease.  Fouquiea:; 
the  public  accuser,  durst  not  stir  out  at  night ;  he  was  tenified 
at  the  slightest  noise ;  in  every  person  he  met^  he  perceiTed,  he 
thought,  the  relative  of  some  one  or  other  whom  he  had  sent 
to  execution,  ready  to  roiA  upon  and  assassinate  him.  Bobes* 
pierre,  in  like  manner,  never  appeared  m  public  without  a  sort 
of  body-guard  in  attendance  upon  him,. men  with  bludgeons 
walking  by  his  side,  and  placed  at  pr9perdistaiLcea  in  the  streets 
through  which  he  had  to  walk* 

Bat  here,  it  may  be  ask^di  what  is  power  and  consequ^ice 
thus  acquired  ?  (and  it  is  ever  thus  in  the  history  of  mankind.) 
'*  All  composure  of  mind,"  aays  Hume,  speaking  of  Cromwell,. 
"  was  now  for  ever  fied  from  the  protector,    Se  felt  that  tba 
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gTaadeiir,  which  he  had  obtained  with  so  much  guilt  and  cou- 
rage, could  not  ensure  him  that  tranquilUty  which  it  belongs  to 
virtue  alone  and  moderation  fully  to  ascertain."  And  the  his- 
toiian  then  goes  on  to  describe  (the  whole  pan^;raph  is  yerj 
beautiful)  ihe  hh  of  misery  and  suspicion  that  he  led. 

Among  the  papers  of  Bobo^pierre  were  found  some  anonymoua 
letters,  to  two  of  which  I  must  make  allusion.  **  Bobespierre 
(the  first  begins),  Bobe^ierre !  ah^  Bobespierre !  I  comprehend 
it ;  thou  meanest  to  be  dictator,  and  to  destroy  the  liberty  that 
thou  hast  create^ ;  thou  supposest  thyself  a  great  man,  and  al- 
ready Ixiumphant ;  but  canst  thou  anticipate,  canst  thou  escape 
the  stroke  of  this  arm  of  mine,  and  that  of  twenty-two  others, 
each  resolyed,  like  myself,  to  Act  the  part  of  a  Brutus  and  a 
Scffivola  ?  Tes,  we  are  detennined  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  life» 
and  to  rid  France  of  the  serpent  that  would  tear  her  to  pieces, 
would  throw  her  into  irons,  and  would  cause  to  perish  the 
greatest  part  of  thy  brethren  by  misery  and  hunger.  Tyrant ! 
we  know  thy  projects ;  we  know  thy  arrangements ;  but  tremble ! 
tremble  all  of  you,  you  new  Decemvirs !  The  avenger^  of  your 
country  are  ready  to  shed  your  blood.  Surround  fiiyself  with 
thy  guards,  thy  satellites,  thy  '  noirs,'  and  thy  slaves  j  I  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  them,  doubt  it  not.  Thirty  times  already 
have  I  been  ready  to  thmst  into  thy  throat  my  poisoned  dagger ; 
but  I  propose,  like  another  Brutus,  to  partake  this  glory  with 
others,  whom  I  see  weeping  over  the  &te  of  those  hapless  vic- 
tims of  thy  rage.  Tell  me,  was  ever  tyrant  in  history  a  tyrant 
greater  than  thou?  And  thou  not  perish !  and  we  not  deliver 
our  country  from  such  a  monster  I  We  will  die,  die  all  of  us, 
if  die  we  must;  but  thou  at  least  shalt  not  escape." 

Such  was  the  strain  of  one  of  these  letters.  The  other^ia  the 
letter  that  has  been  quoted,  and  has  naturally  attracted  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  historians.  **  Thou  livest  still,  tiger !  gorged  witU 
the  best  blood  of  France.  Hangman  of  thy  country,  thou  Uvest 
still  i  but  hear,  read  now  thy  sentence :  I  have  waited,  I  wait 
still,  until  the  fiimished  people  sound  the  hour  of  thy  punish- 
ment; just  in  their  fury,  until  they  drag  thee  to  puui^ment 
If  my  hope  be  vain,  if  it  be  deferred,  hear,  read;  I  tell  thee, 
this  hand  that  now  traces  out  thy  sentence,  tiiis  hand  which 
thy  distracted  eyes  will  wander  around  to  discover,  this  hand 
which  presses  thina  with  horror,  shall  pierce  thy  inhuman  heart* 
Svery  day  am  I  with  thee,  every  day  do  I  see  thee,  every  hour 
18  my  lifted  haikl  seeking  how  to  strike  thee.  Othou!  themost 
wicked  of  men!  live  still  a  few  days  longer,  live  to  think  of  me; 
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sleep  to  dream  of  me ;  let  the  remembrance  of  me,  and  thy  ter- 
ror, be  the  first  preparation  for  thy  punishment !  Farewell !  this 
veiy  day,  while  I  am  looking  at  thee,  I  shall  enjoy  thy  terror/' 

Letters  of  this  kind  found  among  his  papers,  his  bludgeon  m^ 
continually  attending  him,  the  accumulating  executions  which 
he  thought  necessary  to  his  safety,  a  necessity  which,  with  ev&y 
execution,  was  destined  still  more  and  more  to  increase ;  all 
these  sufficiently  show,  how  dreadful  must  have  been  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  tyrant  himself,  how  little  to  be  envied 
by  the  lowest  wretch  that  was  perishing  under  l^is  guillotine. 

The  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  Bobes* 
pierre,  it  is  at  first  not  very  easy  exactly  to  comprehend ;  it  is 
somewhat  complicated,  but  upon  a  comparison  of  different  ac- 
counts it  seems  to  be  of  the  following  nature. 

Eobespierre  had  in  his  faTour  the  Jacobins,  and  in  them  a  tur- 
bulent mass,  that  had  always  hitherto  represented  and  controlled 
the  public  opinion ;  the  commune,  also  a  local  authority,  that 
WBB  connected  with  the  sections  of  Paris,  and  had  always  taken 
the  lead  in  insurrections.  He  had  also  the  armed  force  of  Pans, 
and  their  commandant,  Henriot,  with  the  new  mayor,  Fleuriol^ 
and  the  late  mayor,  Payan ;  the  president  too  of  the  revolutionaiy 
tribunal,  Dumas;  the  vice-president,  Coffinhal;  and  all  the 
other  judges,  jurymen,  and  officers  connected  with  them.  This 
was  of  itself  a  very  strong  force ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  long  an  object  of  terror,  and  of  having 
always  succeeded  in  every  struggle  with  political  rivals  and  op- 
ponents. It  should  seem,  that  Eobespierre,  if  the  committees 
and  Convention  were  not  obedient  to  his  will,  had  only  to  go 
and  make  his  complaint  to  the  Jacobins,  excite  in  them,  which 
he  could  always  do,  an  adequate  sensation,  communicate  it  to 
the  commune,  make  proclamation  by  the  municipal  authority, 
that  the  people  re-entered  into  their  sovereign  power,  call  out 
the  sections,  and  send  Hemiot,  with  his  armed  force,  to  demand 
from  the  Convention  any  fifty  or  sixty  deputies  that  were  ob- 
noxious to  him.  The  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  president,  the 
vice-president,  the  jurymen,  the  proper  officers,  and  the  guil- 
lotine, were  all  in  waiting.  Where  was  the  difficulty  to  a  man 
like  Eobespierre,  without  principle  or  remorse?  Certainlyi 
these  obvious  advantages  must  have  pressed  very  hard  on  the 
imaginations  of  Tallien  and  his  other  opponents ;  what  could 
they  expect  ?  But  Eobespierre  was  not  fit  to  be  the  hero  of  an 
insurrection,  or  of  a.  measure  like  this.  He  prefrared  his  own 
mode,  by  speeches  and  movements  in  the  Convention  and  in  the 
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Jacobin  dub,  gradually  to  ruin  the  credit,  and  then  destroy  his 
enemies  by  a  sort  of  legialatiye  machinery  of  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  asked,  where  was  to  be  found 
the  strength  of  those  enemies ;  of  Tallien  and  others  >    They 
were  to  avail  themselves  c^  such  feelings  of  humanity  and  prm« 
ciples  of  good  sense  as  were  reviving  among  the  people ;  for  this 
had  begun  to  be  the  case,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better  order  of 
citizens,  shopkeepers,  and  others.     The  lower  orders  had  per- 
ceived  that  the  guillotine  was  fast  approaching  them ;  and  all 
must  have  been  aware,  that  the  system  of  terror  was  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  intolerable,  though  the  original  pre- 
tence for  its  adoption  (the  danger  of  the  country)  had  long 
ceased.    Advantage,  then,  was  to  be  taken  of  reasonable  senti- 
ments like  thescj  and  of  that  sense  of  common  danger,  which 
agitated,  more  or  less,  every  member  of  the  Convention.    In 
this  state  of  things,  to  those  whom  we  shall  call  conspirators 
against  the  tyrant  (for  patriots  is  too  honourable  a  term  lor  men 
only  less,  detestable  than  Eobespierre  himself),  to  the  conspira- 
tors, then,  time  was  every  thing ;  and  Bobespierre  seems  to  have 
made  a  most  unpardonable  mistake  in  retiring  from  the  scene 
for  nearly  forty  days;     Gouthon  was  left  alone  of  all  the  trium- 
virs to  keep  watch  (for  St.  Judt  was  with  the  armies);  and 
though  Gouthon  was  sagacious  enough,  and  very  much  in  the 
way,  Bilaud  Yarennes,  GoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Barr^re,  now  ene- 
mies of  Eobespierre,  possessed  themselves,  or  rather  retained  the 
management  of  affairs,  made  some  important  addhions  to  their 
^  party,  by  gaining  over  Gamot  and  others,  and  above  all,  con- 
trived to  diminish  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  and  of  the  forty- 
eight  companies  of  cannoniers,.  belonging  to  the  sections,  by 
sending  twenty-four,  or  at  least  fifteen,  to, the  armies.    All  hope 
of  reconciliation  was  at  an  end.    But  it  was  the  policy  and  in-* 
J    tention  of  the  conspirators  to  wait  to  be  attacked:  the  field  of 
combat  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  the  hall  of  the  Gonvention« 
On  the  7th  of  Thermidor,  Bobespierre  (he  fell  on  the  9th)  may 
be  considered  as  having  made  his  first  movement  by  a  petition^ 
t    that  was  addressed  to  the  Convention  by  the  Jacobin  club. 
i    ''  You  will  make  the  traitors  tremble,*'  it  said  in  conclusion ; 
f    which  was  to  say,  You  wiU  expel  and  execute  the  opponents  of 
iBobespierre.    Ilie  petition  was  heard  in  mournful  silence,  and 
no  answer  returned.    The  counter  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
conspirators,  was  only  a  report  from  Barr^re  on  the  state  of  the 
ziation ;  a  report,  wmch  praised  the  committee  for  the  happy 
diange  produced  between  July  1793  and  1794,  and  this  praise 
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was  the  only  sort  of  attack  fhat  eould  be  ventared  agaiiut 
Bobespierre,  who  ooncemed  himself  not  with  the  success  of  ths 
armies,  and  was  hostile  .to  the  committee.    The  report  wm  heaid, 
and  the  Assembly  broke  up ;  the  members  regarding  each  other 
in  silence,  and  not  daring  to  ask  any  question,  or  make  any  r^ 
mark ;  fearful  of  any  communication,  and  waiting  for  some  im- 
portant event  on  the  morrow.    And  the  morrow,  the  8th  of 
Thermidor,  was,  assuredly,  a  critical  day  for  France ;  for  it  was 
on  that  day  that  first  were  heard  during  the  Beign  of  Terror 
sounds  of  unfaTourable  remark,  of  opposition,  of  reaistance  to 
Bobespierre.    The  sitting  opened  with  a  long  disooiirse  by 
Bobespierre,  a  sort  of  manifesto ;  and  the  question  for  soime  time 
was,  whether  it  should  be  printed^  or  referred  to  the  eommittoefl, 
as  best  judges  of  the  matter  it  contained.    Fortunately,  the 
tyrant  had  taken  this  occasion  to  find  fault  with  every  thing 
that  had  been  done,  and  every  minister  employed ;  and  whils 
they  started  up  to  defend  themselves,  and  called  on  Bobeapierre 
to  prove  his  accusations,  the  spell  of  his  authority  and  of  their 
servility  was  rudely  broken :  once  broken,  it  could  never  be  re- 
paired ;  each  deputy,  and  the  Convention  itself,  got  noiore  and 
more  committed,  and  the  contQst  became  to  every  onQ  mor«  ai^d 
more  a  struggle,  from  which  no  retreat  was  possible.     What 
passed  is  extremely  well  given  by  Thiers ;  even  on  the  £»ce  of 
the  Moniteur  the  proceedings  appear  very  striking  i  they  are 
not  given  until  the  Ifoniteur  of  the  1  Ith,  and  the  stQna  oomes 
quite  unexpectedly  on  the  reader.    In  the  very  MoQiteur  that 
precedes,  more  than  forty  appear  condeipned  to  death,  occupying 
almost  two  columns ;  but  what  now  passes,  even  as  9•e^  v;^  the 
Moniteur,  is  very  interesting^    Th^  vioWce,  the  tumult,  are 
evident,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issu^.    It  was  now  of  the 
greatest  consequence  whfit  passed  at  Pari^  during  thia  ^ight  of 
&e  Btb.    Before  the  next  setting  pf  the  9th  took  place,  !Hobes- 
pierre  flew  to  the  Jacobins,  poured  his  griefr  into  their  Mendly 
bosom^  ^nd  w&s  received  with  every  demonstration  of  att^binent 
and  promise  of  support     One  of  them,  f  ayan,  proposed  tU^  light 
measure,  that  of  seizing  all  their  enemies  at  once^  by  xi:Larcliing 
instantly  to  the  committee,  where  they  would  all  be  found  ;  but 
this  was»  as  before,  not  a  measure  suited  to  the  temperament  of 
Bobespierre.    He  talked  of  drinking  hemlock,  if  necessary^  after 
the  manner  of  the  great  sage  and  patriot  of  antiquity.;  ^pd  on 
the  whole  it  was  resolved,  that  St.  Just,  who  h^  been  irecalled 
by, Bobespierre  from  th^, armies,  should  xaakd  ^  report^,  shotild 
be  seconded  by  Bobespjierre  hin(iself  j  and  if  th^y  §UQ<^eo<ied  |iot 
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in  the  OonVentioii>  then  thej  ooold  fall  back  on  l^e  Jaeobins  in 
their  hiall,  on  the  municipal  magistEateB  in  the  commoiie^  and 
on  the  armed  force  of  the  sections  commanded  by  Henriot ;  all 
<^  whom^  it  was  agv^d,  were  to  be  at  their  post.  This  was  a 
formidaUe  preparation,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
c<»ispirators  were  to  withstand.  Collot  d'Herbois^  however,  was 
amongst  them,  and  TaiJien ;  they  seemed  to  have  peroeiyed  Iheir 
danger,  to  have  exerted  themselves  with  great  activity  and  effect 
in  gaining  over  the  members  of  the  Convention,  the  old  Gironr 
dists,  and  the  neiatrals ;  and  the  measures  on  which  they  seem 
finally  to  have  resolved  were  these, r— to  deprive  Henriot  of  his 
command,  to  call  to  their  bar  the  mayor  and  Payan,  and  at  all 
events,  if  possible,  to  denounee  Eobespierre*  Taliien  undertook 
to  lead,  on  a  promise  of  being  followed*  In  the  mOining,  all 
the  individuals  of  both*  parties  were  prepared,  as  had  been  agreed. 
The  mayor  and  Payan  were  at  the  conunone,  Henriot  on  horse- 
back with  his  staff,  galloping  through  the  streets,  and  the  Jaico. 
bins  had  commenced  a  permanent  sitting. .  On  the  other  side, 
the  deputies  were  at  the  Convention  be&re  their  accustomed 
time.  Taliien  stood  waiting  in  i^nvearsation  with  his  friends  at 
the  door  of  the  hall ;  at  last  he  saw  St.  Just  enter,  and  imme- 
diately mount  the  tribune.  "  Now  is  the  time,'*  said  Taliien. 
-The  benches  were  immediately  Med,  and  the  deputies  sat  waiting 
in  siienoe  for  ^tue  opening  of  oertainly  one  of  the  most  awfiil 
scenes  in  the  stormy  hist(»y  of  the  republic.  This  scene  is  very 
wdl  described  by  Thiers :  it  is  very  striking  even  in  the  pages 
of  the  Moniteur ;  but  the  historian  suppHes  many  particulars, 
which  better  enable  the  reader  to  comprciiend  what  was  really 
going  on :  these  more  minute  particulBrs  cannot  be  expected 
from,  the  Konitenr.  The  main  facts,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  this  official  gazette,  and  even  here  are  very  interesting.  Thus, 
as  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  columns,  you  will  see  clearly  that 
it  is  the  great  debate  on  which  the  fate  of  Bobespierre'so  much 
depended.  It  is  opened  by  St.  Just,  who  is  interrupted  and. 
attacked  by  Taliien^  who  is  followed  by  BiUaud  de  Yarennes, 
and  who  attacks  Bobespierre  openly  and  violently ;  both  Taliien 
and  Billaud  are  repeatedly  and  violently  applauded.  Bobespierre 
rashes  to  the  tribune,  and  then  are  first  heard,  from  «  number 
of  voices,^*  Down,  down  with  the  tyrant  I"  A  regular  speech 
and  Btt&ek  is  then  made  by  Taliien ;  the  term  of  **  Catiline  "  is 
pronounced;  and  the  speaker  ends  with  proposing  the  perma- 
nence of  the  sitting,  and  the  arrest  of  "  Bobespierre  and  his 
creatures/'  as  they  are  called.    These  propositions  are  adopted 
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anidft  load  cries  of  *'  ViTe  la  r^publiqne !"  Billaad  de  YaieiiiMii 
follows,  and  proposes  the  arrest  of  Bamas  and  others.  DdinuuB, 
in  like  manner,  proposes  the  arrest  of  Henriot,  the  oommander 
of  the  national  g:afird;  this  too  is  decreed,  a  most  important 
measure.  Bobespierre  is  now  seen  violently  to  insist  upon  being 
heard.  "  Down,  down  with  the  tyrant !"  is  the  answer,  £a^ 
rto  is  called  for.  Bobespierre  in  rain  again  attempts  a  hearing ; 
*'  Down,  down  with  the  tyrant !"  is  again  heard :  and  then  comei 
forward  Barrdre,  and  appears  in  the  most  eztraordinaiy  manner, 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  this  important  moment,  with  i 
long  irrelevant  harangae  on  the  part  of  &e  CSoinmittee  of  Public 
Safety,  occupying  a  colunm  and  half  of  the  Monitenr,  and  ending 
with  a  decree  from  the  Convention.  Yadier  at  length,  and  still 
more  Tallien,  brings  the  Convention  back  to  the  perilous  disens- 
sion  in  which  they  had  been  before  engaged.  A  most  interestiDg 
oolonm  then  appears  in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  is  seen  the  alte^ 
cation  between  Bobespierre  and  Tallien,  Billaud  de  YarenneB, 
and  other  members.  It  is  observed  by  the  Moniteur,  that  Bobe- 
spiorre  addressed  the  president  and  the  members  in  the  nuMt 
injurious  terms ;  the  words  *'  scfldrats,"  ''  brigands,"  are  seen 
in  his  short,  interrupted  sentences.  The  arrest  is  demanded  dt 
Couthon,  Le  Bas,  and  the  younger  Bobespierre.  The  sitting 
becaine  now  of  a  far  more  fiirious  nature  than  can  well  be  com- 
prehended by  any  who  were  not  present  It  was  with  tbe 
greatest  difficulty  that  Bobespierre  could  be  kept  from  the  tribune; 
the  usual  ascendancy  of  his  eloquence  and  authority  was  justly 
dreaded ;  it  was  by  overpowering  vociferations,  and  main  physical 
force,  that  he  could  alone  be  kept  down.  Tallien  brandished 
a  dagger,  and  avowed  that  he  intended  it,  if  necessary,  for  the 
breast  of  the  tyrant  Bobespierre  appealed  to  different  parties 
of  the  Assembly ;  to  his  old  friends  the  Mountain,  to  the  Giron- 
dists, to  the  neutrals ;  insbting  upon  common  justice  being  done 
hiin.  In  vain;  he  was  almost  suffocated  with  rage,  as  hB 
screamed  out  the  last  words  he  ever  uttered  in  the  Assembly. 
^'  President  of  assassins !  for  the  last  time  I  demand  a  hearing ;" 
and  as  he  seemed  half  choked  with  his  exertions,  **  The  blood  ci 
Danton  is  stifling  thee,"  was  all  the  answer  he  could  obtain. 
When  he  was  ordered  into  custody,  such  was  the  terror  that  the 
very  sight  of  him  naturally  inspired,  that  the  common  officers  of 
the  Assembly  shrunk  back,  and  were  with  difficulty  compelled 
to  do  their  dutjr. 

In  this  situation  of  things  it  was  very  unwise  in  the  Assembly 
to  depart  from  their  original  resolution,  and  stispend  their 
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Bitting,  as  they  in  fact  did,  from  their  eense  of  fatiguei  for  two 
hours,  from  five  to  seven.  During  those  two  hours  they  had 
well  nigh  been  ruined.  During  aU  these  hoars  their  enemies 
were  sitting  in  the  commune ;  they  had  received,  indeed,  a  mes- 
sage of  authority  from  the  Convention,  to  announce  to  them  that 
Henriot  was  arrested,  and  that  the  mayor  and  Payan  must  come 
to  their  bar.  But  ^is  message  they  treated  with  contempt ; 
and  they  sent  word  to  Bobespierre  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  in  praise  of  him ;  war  was  openly 
declared  against  the  Convention;  a  deputation  despatched  to 
the  Jacobins ;  the  sections  were  convoked ;  and  the  armed  force 
ordered  up.  But  they  then,  most  fortunately,  with  the  same 
imprudence  which  had  been  shown  by  the  Convention,  sus- 
pended their  sittings  also,  and  were  not  to  meet  till  six,  as  the 
Convention  was  not,  tUl  seven. 

In  the  mean  time  a  strange  circumstance  occurred.  Henriot, 
the  commander  of  the  armed  force  of  the  city,  the  friend  of 
Bobespierre,  the  officer  of  the  commune,  and  the  most  import- 
ant person  in  the  drama,  next  to  the  tyrant  himself,  was  seen 
galloping  about  the  streets,  insulting  and  overthrowing  every 
one  in  his  way :  at  last,  having  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
puties, he  proceeded  to  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  the  palace 
which  the  Assembly  had  made  the  place  of  their  sittings ;  and 
by  the  guards  that  were  stationed  there,  and  some  of  his  own 
followers,  was  actually  seized  upon  (as  having  been  put  under 
a  sentence  of  arrest  by  the  Convention),  and  was  taken,  as  had 
been  the  five  deputies,  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This 
part  of  the  story  is  more  fully  given  by  one  of  the  gens  d'armes, 
who  deserted  him, — ^by  Meda.  His  memoir  is  soon  read,  and  I 
shall  shortly  have  again  to  refer  to  it.  When  the  commune, 
therefore,  met,  they  had  to  learn  not  only  the  arrest  of  the  five 
deputies,  Bobespierre  included,  but  of  the  commander  of  their 
armed  force,  Henriot ;  and  they,  therefore,  instantly  voted  an 
insurrection.  The  tocsin  (the  usual  signal)  was  everywhere 
sounded ;  one  of  their  members  was  sent  to  each  of  the  sections 
to  persuade  them  to  bring  up  their  battalions ;  orders  were  des- 
patched to  all  the  prisons,  that  the  arrested  deputies  were  not 
ta  be  received;  a  dozen  members,  among  whom  were  Payan 
and  Coffinhal,  were  put  at  the  head  of  tiie  insurrection ;  and 
the  armed  force  of  some  of  the  sections,  and  many  companies 
of  the  cannoniers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  gendarmerie,  had  al- 
ready  assembled  in  their  favour  before  their  place^  of  sitting. 
Everything,  therefore,  now  turned  against  tiie  Convention. 
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Whe&  RobeBpierre  and  the  deputies  were  taken  to  different 
priBonSy  thev  were  not  roceiyed;  the  orders  of  the  commuoey 
not  of  the  Gonrention,  were  obeyed.  The  deputies  -were  after- 
wards rescued  by  the  munioipal  officers,  and  conyeyed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille.  Coffinhai,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mune>  with  some  of  the  armed  force  of  the  seetionSy  repaized 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety^  and  deliy^red  also  Heniio^ 
the  only  prisoner  he  found  there.  When,  therefore,  the  Con* 
yention  met  at  seyen,  their  situation  seemed  perfectly  desperata 
Bobespierre  and  the  arrested  deputies  had  been  enlarged ;  their 
own  authority  was  eyerywhere  resisted ;  the  tocsin  was  sound- 
ingy  an  insurrection  proclaimed,  and  Henriot  coming  up,  as  they 
understood,  with  an  armed  force,  to  fall  upon  the  Assembly. 
The  members  were  in  the  greatest  confhsion :  those  belonging 
to  the  committees  assembled  in  a  room  near  the  bureau  of  the 
president.  No  one  had  any  measure  to  propose ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  propose  any.  One  deputy  after  another  mounted  the 
tribune,  stating  the  facia  we  haye  cdluded  to,  and  in  this  mannff 
only  more  contributing  to  the  general  confusion  and  alarm.  At 
last  it  was  clear,  that  Henriot  had  actually  arriyed,  as  was  ex- 
pected, with  his  armed  force,  and  that  he  was  at  that  moiment 
pointing  his  cannon  against  the  hall  of  the  Assembly ;  iriut 
could  now  be  done?  JBourdon  proposed,  that  the  whok  As- 
sembly should  moye  out  in  a  body,  show  themBelyes  to  Ihe 
people,  and  endeayour  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dojty. 
At  this  moment  CoUot  d'Herbois  mounted  the  president's  chair, 
the  most  exposed  place  in  the  hall.  **  Bepresentatives,"  he 
said,  ''  the  moment  is  arriyed  when  we  must  die  at  our  post; 
the  national  palace  is  inyaded !"  The  deputies  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  hall,  where  they  were  wandering  about  in  t 
disorderly  manner,  instantly  took  their  place ;  the  galleries  weie 
eyacuated  by  the  public ;  and  the  Assembly  on  all  sides,  aban^ 
doned  and  left  alone,  sat  in  majestic  silence,  like  another  senate 
of  Bome,  to  await  their  fate. 

So  much  does  courage,  as  the  historian  here  obseryes,  depeni^ 
on  circumstances ;  of  bodies  of  men  it  certainly  does.  This  wv 
the  yery  Assembly  who  had  for  days  and  months  submitted, 
with  such  abject  cowardice,  to  the  domination  of  Bobespiocre. 

The  members  of  the  Conyention,  howeyer,  did  not  contast 
themselyes  with  merely  sitting  still.  What  reasonable  effort  d 
a  more  actiye  nature  could  be  made  was  not  omitted.  DifSerent 
deputies  issued  fcom  the  hall ;  and  while  Henriot  was  giying  bis 
orders,  and  endeayouring  to  preyail  upon  the  cannoniers  to  fizC) 
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he  was  loudly  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and  the  troops 
were  required  not  to  dishonour  themselves,  and  tum^  against 
their  country  by  any  base  compliance  with  his  mandates.  The 
question,  then,  now  was,  what  would  be  the  event ;  which  of 
the  two  the  troops  would  obey,  Henriot  or  the  Convention  ?  It 
was  the  Convention.  They  refused  to  fiire  on  the  Assembly ; 
and  Henriot  had  only  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  turning 
his  horse,  and  making  with  all  speed  for  the  commune. 

The  Convention,  therefore,  had  escaped ;  had  now  time  to 
breathe.     A  pause  had  been  procured,  and  an  omen  of  favour- 
able promise  obtained,  with  regard  to  the  military  force ;  and 
yet  the  Assembly  were  evidently  still  in  the  greatest  jeopardy, 
for  the  commune  and  the  Jacobins  were  in  far  the  greater  force. 
'     A  second  attack  might  be  made  with  troops  more  determined, 
'    and  a  commander  more  respectable.     And  if  Eobespierre  had 
'    been  a  man  of  great  physical  courage,  like  Panton,  or  others  of 
'    these  desperate  leaders,  and  any  such  measure  instantly  eze  - 
!    Guted,  the  Convention  had  been  undone ;  for  the  Convention  all 
this  time  were  inactive,  and  in  the  greatest  perplexity.     At  last 
I    they  resolved  upon  the  right  measures :  they  put  all  their  ene* 
I    mies  under  a  sentence  of  outlawry,  the  efficacy  of  which  they 
had  just  seen ;  they  put  Barras  at  Uie  head  of  their  armed  force, 
!    gave  him  seven  other  deputies  to  command  under  his  orders,  and 
t    commissioned  others  of  their  members  to  go  and  make  propier 
i    representations  to  the  different  sections,  and,  if  possible,  bring 
t    up  their  battalions  to  their  aid. 

i  We  have  now  once  more  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  me- 
i  morable  struggle.  The  sections  were  in  the  habit  of  obeying 
t  their  own  municipal  authority,  the  commune ;  they  had  already 
i  in  part  obeyed  it;  some  of  their  batialions  had  already  marched, 
li  as  they  had  been  summoned  to  do,  against  the  Convention :  the 
i  terror  of  Eobespierre,  and  the  Jacobins,  still  paralysed  every 
I  heart ;  and  all  these  circumstances  were  very  ominous  to  the 
i  Convention.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  there  in  Paris  that 
must  not  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruelties,  now  daily  and 
i    hourly  perpetrated? 

I  Those  unhappy  wretches  who  were  confined,  were  all  this 
I  time,  through  the  bars  and  grates,  and  openings  of  their  pri- 
I  sons,  communicating  in  every  way  they  could  with  their  friends 
and  relatives;  these,  again,  were  everywhere  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  wandering  through  the  streets :  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  anxieties,  the  contending  passions  of  a  thousand 
bosoms,  are  not  to  be  described.     At  last  the  turn  seemed  to  be 
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in  &yoar  of  the  Convention :  a  sufficient  military  force  was  seen 
to  gather  around  them ;  no  fresh  attack  came  from  the  com- 
mune and  the  Jacohins ;  Barras,  who  commanded  for  the  Con- 
vention, was  sufficiently  at  ease  to  leave  them,  and  fly  to  the 
'Tlaine  des  Sablons,*^  to  bring  up,  if  he  could,  the  £cole  de 
Mars  to  their  further  assistance.  The  turn,  therefore,  seemed 
in  favour  of  the  Convention. 

But  the  situation  of  affairs,  as  you  will  immediately  see  on  a 
little  reflection,  was  of  a  very  critical  nature.  For,  on  the  other 
side,  Eobespierre  and  the  outlawed  deputies  had  been  rescued, 
and  were  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille;  a  large  military  force  drawn  up 
in  the  square  before  them ;  and  the  members  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  of  the  commune,  with  tlieir  armed  force,  all  in  insur- 
rection against  the  Assembly.  The  sections  of  the  city  were 
apparently  divided,  and  much  might  still  be  expected  from  them 
on  any  fair  chance  of  success. 

Both  parties,  the  Convention  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins and  commune  on  the  other,  appeared  to  prepare  for  the  next 
morning,  and  to  adopt  the  intention  of  adjourning  till  that 
period,  the  termination  of  their  dispute. 

Here,  then,  was  a  third  great  crisis ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  might  be  the  event. 

And  now  we  learn  from  the  historian,  that  after  all,  the  Con- 
vention was  saved  at  this  moment  by  a  coup  de  main,  by  a  sue- 
cessfrd  and  sudden  attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  where  Bobe* 
spierre  and  his  friends  were  sitting,  executed  by  Leonard  Boar- 
don  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  the  particulars  of  which 
the  historian  proceeds  to  detail.  But  a  different  account  is  giv^ 
by  Meda,  one  of  the  gens  d*armes  then  on  duty,  to  whose  me- 
moir we  have  before  alluded,  and  to  which  memoir  we  most  now 
again  turn.  He  is  considered  as  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  memoir ;  particular  honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
Convention  at  the  time  ;  he  rose  afterwards  to  distinction  in  the 
French  army ;  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  when  he  was  killed  in 
the  Bussian  campaign ;  and  the  last  expression  in  the  !Life  that 
is  given  of  him  is,  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor. 
The  chief  difference,  however,  between  the  two  accounts  is  this, 
that  Leonard  Bourdon  is  made  by  the  historian  the  hero  of  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  not  Meda ;  that  it  is  to  him  that  is  attributed 
this  sudden  and  successful  attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  not  to 
Meda,  who,  however,  represents  himself  as  having  originally 
conceived,  and  as  having  been  commissioned,  first  by  Carnot  and 
the  committee,  and  afterwards  by  Leonard  Bourdon  himself,,  to 
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execute  it.  The  difficulty,  however,  was,  on  every  supposition, 
to  displace  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  the  armed  battalions  and 
the  cannoniers,  that  were  in  the  Place  de  Commune,  defending 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  Robespierre  and 
his  Mends.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Supposing  a  sudden 
attack  resolved  upon,  how  w£is  this  force  before  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  be  removed  or  overpowered  ?  It  seems  clear,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  both  the  commune  and  the  Jacobins  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Convention  on  the  other,  thought  only  to 
prepare  their  strength  during  the  night  against  the  contest  of  the 
next  morning,  and  had  neither  of  them,  at  the  time,  any  imme- 
diate intentions  of  attacking  each  other.  This  sudden  coup  de 
main  was,  therefore,  most  fortunate  for  Paris,  and  for  Frcmce  ; 
the  contest  next  morning  might  have  been  more  doubtful,  and 
the  pollution  of  >civil  carnage  might  have  been  most  dreadfully 
extended.  You  will  see  how  this  clearing  away  of  the  troops 
before  the  Hotel  de  Yille  was  effected,  according  to  the  recital 
of  Meda.  I  will  adopt  his  representation,  and  I  will  allude  to 
the  chief  points  in  the  account  he  gives. 

"The  head  of  my  column,"  says  he,  "moved  forward;  a 
terrible  noise  pnsued ;  my  ten  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought 
forward,  and  ready ;  those  opposed  to  me  in  like  manner :  I 
threw  myself  between  the  two  lines ;  I  flew  to  the  cannoniers 
of  the  enemy ;  I  spoke  to  them  of  their  country,  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  national  representation  ;  in  short,  I  do  not  well  re- 
member what  I  said,  but  the  result  was,  that  they  all  came  over 
to  us.  I  instantly  dismounted^  seized  my  pistols,  addressed  my- 
self to  my  grenadiers,  and  made  for  the  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville."  He  then  describes  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome, 
and  his  various  perils.  At  last  he  got  the  door  opened,  and  saw, 
he  says,  about  fifty  people  together  in  great  confusion.  In  the 
middle  he  observed  Eobespierre  sitting,  his  elbow  on  his  knees, 
his  head  on  his  hand.  "I  rushed  upon  him,"  he  says,  "  pre- 
sented my  sabre  to  his  breast,  *  Yield,  traitor !'  I  cried.  '  It  is 
thou  art  the  traitor,'  he  replied,  *  and  I  will  have  you  shot.'  I 
instantly  drew  out  one  of  my  pistols,  and  fired  at  him.  I  aimed 
at  his  breast,  but  the  ball  hit  him  about  the  chin,  and  shattered 
all  his  left  jaw :  he  fell  from  his  chair.     At  the  sound  of  the  i 

explosion  his  brother  threw  himself  through  the  window :  the 
uproar  was  immense.  I  cried,  *Yive  la  r^publique!'  My 
grenadiers  returned  the  cry.     The  confusion  was  general.     The  j 

conspirators  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  1  remained  master  of  the  ^ 

field  of  battle." 

B  B   2 
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Other  particulars,  and  all  that  need  be  known  of  this  memor< 
able  night,  you  will  see  in  the  hiatoriea.  The  chief  difference 
is,  that  according  to  the  general  account,  Bobeepierre  endea- 
voured  to  shoot  himself,  and,  according  to  Meda,  that  it  was  be 
who  wounded  him.  The  deputies  succeeded  in  the  sections.  On 
the  whole,  the  C!onTention  prerailed,  and  the  fall  of  the  tyzant 
was  procured. 

Of  this  memorable  £b11  the  real  cause  eridently  was,  in  the 
main,  the  disgust,  and  still  more  the  consternation  which  lus 
system  had  eyeiywhere  produced.  When  the  members  even  of 
the  Convention  were  obliged,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  livei, 
openly  to  resist  him,  and  when  head  was  at  last  made  against 
him,  people  must  in  general  haye  seen,  that  the  cause  was  com- 
mon ;  the  armed  force  more  or  less  participated  in  the  common 
sentiment,  and  a  little  time  being  given  by  the  want  of  personal 
courage  in  Bobespierre,  he  and  his  adherents  were  overpowered, 
and  the  extinction  of  their  odious  tjrranny  accomplished.  But 
whatever  difficulty,  and  whatever  danger  there  might  for  many 
hours  have  been,  in  effecting  so  desirable  a  change ;  however 
formidable  and  numerous,  through  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night, 
might  have  appeared  the  followers  and  adherents  of  Bobespierre, 
all  Paris  seemed  to  unite,  as  one  man,  in  expressing  the  most 
unbounded  exultation  at  his  fall,  when  it  had  been  once  aocom- 
plished.  He  and  his  supporters  in  the  Hotd  de  Yille  had  been 
taken,  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts,  hunted  down  into  their 
den.  Bobespierre,  above  all,  lay  more  dead  than  alive,  dis- 
figured and  ghastly,  and  covered  with  the  blood  that  had  issued 
from  his  wound.  He  was  sent  to  the  hospital  to  be  dressed,  and 
imprecations  followed  him  as  he  was  carried  along.  He  was  laid 
on  a  table,  his  chin  bound  up  by  a  handkerchief,  defiled  witk 
gore,  the  bag  that  had  held  his  pistol  mechanically  resting  still 
in  his  hand ;  and  as  he  lay,  he  was  spit  upon  by  some,  taunted 
and  reviled  by  others,  and  every  mark  of  abhorrence  that  the 
mind  could  invent,  exhausted  upon  him.  One  of  the  gens 
d'armes  approached,  stood  looking  at  him  for  son^e  time  in  a 
thoughtful  manner,  and  then  expressed  the  natural  sentiinent, 
*<  Tea,  Bobespierre,"  said  he  (alluding  to  the  ti§te),  "  yes,  Bobe- 
spierre, there  is  a  God,  there  is  a  God.''  **  Hast  thou  had  blood 
enough,  monster  ?*'  said  another  to  him. 

As  he  was  carried  to  execution,  a  woman  broke  through  the 
crowd,  clambered  up  the  cart,  and  holding  herself  by  one  hand 
and  menacing  him  with  the  other,  *'  Mouster !"  she  said,  "  vo- 
mited out  by  hell  itself,  thou  art  punished  now ;  I  am  delighted 
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to  see  thee  here."  Eobespierre  roused  from  his  stupor,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  looked  at  her.  **  Go,  wretch  that  thou  art,"  she 
continued,  *'  to  the  grave !  go,  go,  and  carry  along  with  thee 
the  curse  of  every  wife  and  every  mother."  The  streets  were 
crowded,  every  window  lined  with  spectators,  every  house-top 
covered.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  inhabi- 
tant of  Paris,  that  was  not  in  some  way,  or  at  some  point  or 
other,  present  on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  triumph  was 
universal ;  it  was  expressed  with  a  sort  of  Airy.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  surrounding  crowd  are  not  made  at  least  mute  and 
thoughtful,  while  they  see  a  fellow-creature  led  out  to  be  put  to 
death  before  their  eyes ;  but  it  was  not  so  now,  for  the  criminal 
was  not  a  fellow-creature,  it  was  Eobespierre.  As  he  passed 
along,  as  he  reached  the  scaffold,  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those 
of  the  most  triumphant  joy.  Even  at  the  last,  when  the  exe- 
cutioner tore  off  the  bandage  from  his  wound  (an  useless  cruelty), 
when  the  jaw  dropped  frightfully,  and  the  suffering  man  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek,  still  no  heart  was  melted,  and  his  shriek  of 
pain  was  answered  by  new  expressions  of  abhorrence,  and  ac- 
clamations of  delight. 

And  even  now,  the  historian,  or  the  reader  of  history,  at  a 
distance  from  these  awful  scenes,  who  hajs  had  no  parent, 
friend,  or  brother  to  lament,  no  wife  or  child  murdered  by  this 
un»)aring  man,  what  sentiment  has  he  to  feel  ? 

The  Almighty  master  may  forgive,  the  Divine  compassion 
may  reach  his  lost  and  f&Uen  creature,  we  presume  not  to 
speak  of  this :  but  no  pity,  that  is,  human  pity,  can  ever  be 
brought  to  cast  a  regard  upon  Eobespierre.  He  is  hurried  to 
the  scaffold  by  his  own  instruments  of  guilt,  by  Tallien,  by 
OoUot  d*Herbois,  by  his  own  butchers ;  he  is  cursed  by  his  own 
savage  populace ;  he  is  massacred  by  his  own  blunted  guillo- 
tine ;  his  ghastly  head  is  held  up  by  his  own  hardened  execu- 
tioner ;  his  wretched  carcass  is  cast,  as  a  sort  of  abomination, 
into  the  deepened  pit  that  he  had  dug  for  others ;  the  earth  is 
rid  of  him ;  he  is  punished.  There  is  here  something  for  the 
mind  to  dwell  upon,  and  perhaps  even  with  complacency ;  the 
rest  is  all  unutterable  disgust,  detestation,  and  horror. 
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LECTURE  XLIV. 

CONCLUDING  LECTUEE. 

I  AX  not  without  my  hopes,  that  my  hearers  may  have  bow  ac- 
quired some  general  notion  of  this  psurticular  period  of  the  French 
BeTolution,  the  reig^i  of  Bohespierre  and  the  Jacohins.  Your 
attention  has  heen  directed,  I  apprehend,  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal points,  and  you  must  fill  up  for  yourselTes  the  indistmct 
sketch  that  I  have  made.  For  the  present,  however,  I  wiQ 
endeavour  to  recall  them  to  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place  I  remonstrated  against  the  representatioiu 
of  the  modem  French  writers,  who  are  very  able  and  inteUi- 
gent,  but  always  too  much  disposed  to  conceal  and  varnish  over 
the  faults  of  their  nation,  and  who,  in  my  opinion,  betray  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  violate  the  truth  of  history  (how  little 
soever  they  may  intend  it,  or  be  aware  of  it),  while  they  con- 
sider the  Eeign  of  Terror  as  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  There  was  no  want  of  military  spirit  in  France ;  the 
very  fault  of  the  nation  has  been  always  a  passion  for  military 
glory.  Nor  was  there  any  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
the  Eevolution.  Indeed,  this  military  spirit,  this  passion  for 
military  glory,  and  this  enthusiasm,  furnish  the  •nly  solution 
that  can  be  given  of  the  success  of  the  French  armies,  are  the 
only  reasons  why  Eobespierre  and  his  Jacobins  were  enabled  to 
confiscate  the  property,  and  take  away  the  lives  of  all  who  were 
not  of  their  own  party;  and  why  the  system  of  terror,  the 
moment  it  was  attempted,  was  not  instantly  fatal  to  those  who 
could  dare  so  to  make  every  man  their  enemy. 

That  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  defied  and  resisted 
Europe,  may  be  true :  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  armies  enabled  them  to 
do  so ;  and  they  were  assisted  by  Camot,  a  man  of  singular 
ability  in  military  matters.  But  how  can  it  be  supposed,  that 
the  nation  would  not  have  repelled  invasion,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  instance  of  Dumourier,  though  such  atrocious  men  as 
Danton  and  Eobespierre  had  never  existed  ?  And  what  was 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  that  foreign  invasion 
should  be  repelled  ?  Nothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  the  cause, 
and  80  in  the  end  it  proved,  as  this  Eeign  of  Terror ;  these  mas- 
sacres and  confiscations ;  these  scaffolds  every  day,  and  in  everj 
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part  of  France,  streaming  with  blood.  Of  all  other  men,  it  is 
the  lovers  of  liberty  by  whom  these  Jacobins  should  be  most 
detested  and  abjured ;  the  very  men  who  seem  most  disposed  to 
tolerate  them. 

Having  entered  the  protest,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
against  what  I  hold  to  be  the  misrepresentations  of  the  more 
modem  French  historians,  I  then  proceeded  to  give  you  extracts 
from  them,  the  better  to  enable  you  to  form  some  notion  of 
what  was  suffered  by  this  unhappy  country  during  the  years 
1793  and  1794 ;  not  choosing  that  you  should  have  to  depend 
on  any  representations  of  mine,  even  during  the  time  that  you 
were  listening  to  my  lectures.  Extracts  of  this  nature  might 
have  been  multiplied  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but  you  will 
hereafter  look  at  the  historians  yourselves.  £ven  in  these 
extracts,  as  given  you,  you  will  allow,  that  a  state  of  things 
has  been  exhibited  to  you,  totally  overpowering  to  the  feelings 
of  any  man  of  reflection  and  humanity,  and  well  justifying  me 
in  the  hope  I  expressed,  that  both  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  patriots  of  the  earth,  would  take  warning  from  the  appall- 
ing scenes  that  were  here  displayed.  Those  scenes,  indeed,  had 
produced  such  an  impression  on  the  writers  and  reasoners  of 
our  own  country,  on  our  ministers  and  our  orators,  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  that  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  their  descrip- 
tions of  them,  as  delivered  in  their  pamphletci  and  speeches, 
had  been  somewhat  exaggerated ;  and  I  therefore  turned  to  the 
Honiteur  to  see  what  the  simple  facts  really  were.  Of  what  I 
found  in  this  official  gazette,  I  gave  you  some  general  notion, 
and  I  produced  for  you  several  diflerent  paragraphs. 

I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  divorces  and  marriages,  for 
instance ;  of  the  Mghtful  approach  in  number  of  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Again.  Some  account  of  the  Beports  of  Gollot  d'Herbois 
from  Lyons,  as  a  specimen  of  what  passed  there,  and  of  what 
must,  in  like  manner,  have  passed  at  Toulon,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  and  other  places ;  some  account  of  the  spectacles  ex- 
hibiting at  Paris  during  all  the  Beign  of  Terror;  of  the  number 
of  executions,  of  the  vagueness  of  the  accusations,  and  of  the 
various  pretensions  to  morality,  probity,  and  justice,  made  in  the 
different  sentimental  addresses  and  declamatory  speeches  of  the 
different  sections  and  members  of  the  Convention — ^nauseous 
and  revolting  to  every  sane  mind,  and  even  somewhat  ludicrous 
(as  far  as  any  feeling  of  this  sort  can  find  place)  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  horrors  that  were  all  this  time  matters  of  houriy 
experience. 

Lastly,  I  gave  you  some  partieolars  of  what  passed  in  the 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  ,of  Ghristianitj, 
the  deification  of  reason,  the  abjuration  of  all  other  wonhip 
publicly  made ;  and  such  speeches,  hymns,  and  processions,  as 
must  for  ever  distinguish  this  period  of  the  history  of  civilized 
Europe,  and  for  ever  form  a  remarkable  proof  to  what  extent 
human  opinions  may  be  carried,  and  to  what  extent  the  nev 
opinions  of  these  times  really  were  carried.  Fcmt  we  hare  here 
not  the  speculative  opinions  of  a  solitary  individual,  but  national 
acts ;  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  a  country  announoed 
in  the  official  gasette. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  convey  to  my  hearai 
some  notion  of  what  I  had  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Moniteiir; 
certainly  those  pages  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  pictuie  of 
the  state  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  well  might  such  a  kingdom 
be  an  object  of  astonishment  and  terror  to  tiie  rest  of  Earopeat 
the  time.  On  the  whole,  my  conclusion  was,  that  the  rep 
seDtations  of  our  writers  and  orators  neither  were,  nor  could  be 
well,  exaggerated ;  and  I  produced  a  striking  passage  from  Mr. 
Burke,  as  a  description  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  system,  suffi- 
ciently justified  by  the  facts  in  the  Moniteurs,  to  which  I  could 
observe,  in  truth,  a  reference  continually  made,  though  onlyii 
one  instance,  that  of  the  divorces  and  marriages,  avowedly.  ^ 
a  subsequent  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  call  your  attention  to  i 
very  remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  this  system  of  tenor;  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  assignats  were  made  to  circulate,  ^ 
manner  in  which  a  maximum  was  maintained  by  the  mc^ 
terror  of  the  guillotine.  It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of 
things  could  last;  but  the  system  of  prices  fixed  to  every tf' 
tide  of  consumption  by  the  legislature,  not  by  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  was  carried  into  effect,  with  a  minuteness  and  withi 
success,  for  a  considerable  period,  that  is  even  now  totally  i&' 
conceivable.  There  is  a  good  account  given  by  Thiers,  and  it 
well  deserves  the  curiosity  of  any  student  of  political  economy' 
No  doubt,  the  tyranny,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  this  part  oftbe 
system  were  as  atrocious  as  unexampled. 

All  that  I  have  now  recounted  and  referred  to,  as  taking  pl^ 
during  this  reign  of  Eobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  comes  witbii^ 
^e  general  description  of  prodigy  ;  and  certainly  they  were  do 
common  men,  who  were,  at  this  period,  performers  on  this  p^ 
of  the  theatre  of  the  world.    It  appeared  to  me,  that  these  meOi 
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on  account  of  their  detestable  nature,  were  too  lightly  thought 
of  in  point  of  talents.  I  therefore  referred  to  some  of  their 
speeches  and  state  papers,  more  particularly  those  of  Bobespierre, 
and  I  think  this  part  of  the  general  subject  not  without  its  edi- 
fication ;  that  it  may  be  seen  in  what  manner  men  the  most 
guilty  and  cruel  of  their  kind  may  make  plausible  representa- 
tions of  their  motives  and  their  conduct ;  may,  under  the  pretext 
of  the  public  good,  commit  any  enormity,  and  while  they  are 
proclaiming  virtue  and  probity,  the  order  of  the  day,  be  in 
practice  perfect  monsters  of  the  most  savage  iniquity.  I  must 
repeat  that  I  conceive  this  to  be  an  edifying  part  of  the  general 
subject.  Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  value,  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  great  leading,  ordinary  common-place,  house- 
hold virtues  of  the  human  character ;  too  apt  to  forget,  that  un- 
less these  are  exhibited  in  practice,  and  rendered  visible  in  the 
conduct,  the  words  and  professions  of  a  man  are  nothing ;  again, 
that  ingenuity  and  eloquence  can  always  make  the  worse  appear: 
the  better  reason,  and  that  men,  if  they  are  not  careM,  may,  by 
the  impudent  declaimers  and  sophisters  of  the  world,  be  talked 
out  of  their  principles  and  their  common  sense. 

In  the  conclusion  of  my  lecture  I  referred  to  the  recoil  that 
took  place  from  the  doctrines  of  the  atheistical  school  of  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  and  Anacharsis  Clootz,  from  the  pro&ne  worship  of 
Beason  (which  had  subsisted,  nevertheless,  for  half  a-year),  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  two  great  principles  of  natural 
religion,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul.'  This  recurrence  of  Bobespierre  to  these  great  truths  I 
cannot  but  consider  as  a  very  striking  occurrence.  It  shows,  that 
when  a  nation  has  been  once  elevated  above  savage  ignorance,  and 
once  received  them,  they  can  never  be  afterwards  extinguished 
in  the  human  heart.  This  could  not  be  effected,  it  was  now 
seen,  even  by  all  the  unexampled  crimes  and  horrors  of  the  Be- 
volution,  not  by  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  nor  all  the  efforts  of 
avowed  atheists ;  not,  lastly,  by  the  concurring  influence  of  the 
public  ordinances  of  the  legislature ;  Bobespierre  must  have 
echoed  the  general  sentiment  that  resisted  every  attempt  of 
this  nature.  I  consider  this  event  in  the  history  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  as  very  memorable.  Let  it  be  added  to  the  fact,  that  has 
been  observed  by  philosophers,  that  even  in  the  most  lowly 
rites  and  worship  of  the  most  savage  nations,  the  same  leading 
doctrines  of  the  existence  of  some  great  spirit,  some  superior 
being,  and  again,  the  belief  of  some  supposed  state  of  future  ex- 
istence^  are  distinctly  seen,  however  rudely  shadowed  out,  and 
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nnTVorthily  expressed ;  let  this  historical  event,  and  this  philo- 
sophical conclusion,  he  placed  and  united  together,  and  I  cannot 
hut  consider  them  as  concurring  to  show,  that  the  Creator  has 
vouchsafed  indissoluhly  to  unite  himself  with  his  creatures,  that 
he  has  intended  these  two  great  doctrines  to  he  a  part  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature,  and  that,  though  other  evidence  may  he  found 
for  them,  they  have  thus  the  immediate  evidence  of  his  authority. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sta- 
dent  to  considerations  of  this  kind,  audi  therefore  extracted  and 
read  several  paragraphs  firom  the  report  of  Bohespierre,  where 
the  great  sentiments  of  our  common  nature  are  expressed,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  more  than  ordinary  force  and  beauty. 
Coming  from  such  a  man,  they  are  surely  very  striking  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  he  seems  always  to  have  protested  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  atheistical  school,  and  he  did  so  in  the  Jacobin 
club,  at  a  time,  and  in  a  manner,  that  would  have  cost,  says  tiie 
historian,  any  other  man  his  head.  Strange,  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  man  who  thus  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  a 
future  state,  (and  if  of  a  future  state,  how  was  it  not  to  be  a 
state  of  reward  and  punishment  ?) — strange  that  such  a  man 
should  never  be  checked  by  such  considerations  in  his  long.con- 
tinued  career  of  violence,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  blood.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact,  and  such  is  but  too  often  human  nature.  And, 
indeed,  human  nature  is  always  a  mixture  of  strange  inconas- 
tencies,  of  opposing  principles,  of  contending  vices  and  virtues; 
whose  merits  (I  mean  no  apology  for  Robespierre,  his  crim^ 
admit  it  not),  but  whose  merits  must  not  be  sought  in  the  scenes 
of  a  Revolution. 

Such,  I  conceive,  are  the  leading  points  of  this  subject  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror ;  but  many  more  may  be  considered,  and  even 
these  far  more  minutely  and  thoroughly  than  you  may  at  pre- 
sent suppose. 

I  proceeded  next  to  mention  to  you  some  books  and  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  where  the  subjects  already  referred  to  and 
others  may  be  found,  well  deserving  your  attention.  Of  such 
works  the  Old  Cordelier  of  Camille  Desmoulins  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  In  him  you  see  the  recoil  of  a  man  of  genius  £^>m 
those  excesses,  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  political  en- 
thusiasm. I  consider  the  history  of  this  young  man  as  well 
deserving  the  study  of  others ;  that  the  temptations  of  genius, 
both  in  opinion  and  practice,  may  be  known.  I  therefore  dwelt 
upon  it ;  and  finally,  I  made  some  remarks  and  gave  some  ac- 
count of  Danton  and  of  Robespierre.     The  melancholy  history  of 
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La  Vendue  I  have  not  alluded  to.     You  will  see  it  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  M*.  de  la  llochejacqueline :  it  is  simple,  and  of  itself  suf- 
ficiently intelligible.     And  there  are  memoirs  on  the  subject  of 
La  Vendue  and  the  Chouans,  published  by  the  Baudouin  Fr^res, 
and  now  in  our  public  library.     Nor  have  I  adverted,  at  any 
length,  to  the  excesses  of  cruelty,  and  all  the  abominations  of 
civil  rage  perpetrated  at  Nantes  and  other  places.   You  will  read 
them  in  the  historians,  and  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  about 
them.     I  have  commented  upon  scenes  of  this  kind  more  than 
I  could  have  wished,  and  this  system  of  terror  has  now  occupied 
me  long ;  and  I  mean  not  to  deny,  that  I  am  now  become  some- 
what faint  and  weary,  by  this  long  continuance  of  impressions,  so 
mortifying,  so  afflicting,  in  every  way  so  painful  as  they  must 
necessarily  be,  to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  would  wish  to  love 
and  respect  his  kind.  On  the  whole,  I  now  feel  disposed  to  make 
a  pause,  and  not  to  continue  further  my  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  Eevolution.     I  have  attended  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  till  they,  in  the  first  place)  over- 
powered the  old  ;  and  then,  again,  till  they  reached  their  utmost 
point  of  iniquity  and  absurdity.     Having  done  this,  and  made 
such  comments  as  occurred  to  me,  I  feel  as  if  such  duty  as  I  am 
able  to  perform  was  discharged,  and  that  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  conflict  of  the  old  and  new  opinions  may  be  left  to  those 
who  come  after  me ;  that  it  may  be  for  them  to  tell  the  manner 
in  which  the  new  opinions  began  to  retrograde  from  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,   till  they  subsided  into  an  acquiescence  with 
the  usurpation  of  a  great  military  captain,  and  **  vive  la  r^pub- 
lique "  was  exchanged  for  **  vive  I'empereur :"    finaUy,  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  these  new  opinions  during  his  dynasty,  and 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons.     I  had  long  thought  it  unreason- 
able to  attempt  even  what  I  have  now  done.   I  had  long  thought 
it  impossible  to  approach  the  French  Eevolution.  at  all ;  sinking 
down  for  more  than  two  years  into  inertness  and  despair,  from  the 
apparent  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject.     I  have 
never  altered  my  opinion  of  this  magnitude  and  this  importance ; 
but  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  submitted  to  the  duty,  which  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  man,  to  do  something,  though  he  may  not 
do  much ;  to  do  his  best,  and  be  satisfied.    In  these  few  simple 
words  win  be  found  much  of  the  discipline  which,  in  the  warfare 
of  human  life,  every  man  must  undergo.    And  the  cheerfulness 
which  I  now  experience,  from  having  observed  this  great  maxim 
of  human  conduct,  is  a  full  compensation  for  the  consciousness 
that  I  cannot  escape,  of  having  executed  my  task  very  imper- 
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lectly,  not  even  in  a  manner  I  could  have  expected  from,  myself 
oertainly  Mling  miserably  short  of  what  I  should  have  expected 
from  others.  Such  confessions  as  these,  somewhat  too  £aTourabIe 
to  myself,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  make,  were  I 
not  addressing  a  yonthf  ul  audience,  to  whom  such  confeasious 
may  not  be  without  their  use. 

In  the  same  humble  hope  of  being  useful,  I  must  now  turn 
to  cast  a  glance  on  all  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  we  have 
passed  through  from  the  first,  and  consider,  whether  a  few  general 
remarks  may  not  be  made,  which  I  may  propose  to  you  to  bear 
away,  as  having  been  shown  to  be  reasonable;  at  least,  as 
having  been  insisted  upon  with  great  eamesthess  and  anxiety 
during  the  lectures  that  I  have  delivered. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  my  conclusion  is,  that  neith^  the 
high  party  nor  the  low  have  the  slightest  right  to  felicitate 
themselves  on  their  conduct  during  this  memorable  AevoludoiL 
No  historian,  no  commeutator  on  these  times  can  proceed  a  mo- 
ment, but  on  the  supposition,  that  while  he  is  censuring  tlie 
faults  of  the  one,  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  antagonist  laulu 
of  the  other ;  that  each  party  is  to  take  its  turn ;  and  that  the 
whole  is  a  dreadfiil  lesson  of  instruction  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other.  I  have  dwelt  with  more  earnestness  on  the  &ult8 
of  the  popular  leaders,  because  their  faults  are  more  natural  and 
more  important ;  because  the  friends  of  freedom  (hot  and  opin* 
ionated  though  they  be)  are  still  more  within  the  reach  of  in- 
struction than  are  men  of  arbitrary  temperament;  than  courts 
and  privileged  orders,  who  are  systematically  otherwise.  1 
speak  of  them  as  they  have  been  generally  found. 

Of  the  different  faults  of  the  two  parties,  as  exhibited  in  the 
French  Bevolution,  the  leading  description  seems  to  be  this : 
in  the  court  and  higher  orders,  a  want  of  sympathy,  a  want  of 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the  community  ;  ia  the 
popular  party,  an  indifference  to  the  means,  on  account  of  the 
end. 

I  will  dwell  a  little  longer,  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the 
other.  I  do  so,  among  other  reasons,  for  one  more  particularly; 
and  it  is  this.  The  historians,  that  you  will  naturedly  read,  are 
Mignet  and.  Thiers ;  they  are  Tery  able  writers ;  bat  I  conceive 
them  to  be  totally  unreasonable  in  the  view  they  take  of  these 
extraordinary  scenes.  Their  representation  constantly  ia,  that 
of  the  evils  of  the  Bevolution,  each  followed  the  other  by  an 
uncontrollable  necessity ;  that  the  tide  of  the  Bevolution  could 
not  but  roll  ou,  could  not  possibly  subside,  till  it  had  exhausted 
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itself;  Hiat  the  contending  parties  of  the  Bevolution  were  the 
necessary  offspring  of  the  Bevolution;  and  that  wisdom  and 
counsel  were  but  in  vain. 

"Now,  against  all  doctrines  of  this  nature  I  have  always,  and 
must  again  thus  finally  protest,  distinctly  and  entirely.  The 
whole  of  the  lectures  you  have  heard  is,  I  venture  to  hope,  a 
refutation  of  such  doctrines.  From  the  first  to  the  last  I  have 
been  occupied  in  pointing  out  the  iaults  that  were  on  every  side 
committed.  I  cannot  allow,  for  a  moment,  the  necessity  of  all 
these  evils  of  the  Bevolution.  At  every  turn  they  resulted  from 
the  mistakes  or  crimes  of  some  or  other  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene ;  and  the  business  of  the  student  must  hereafter  be,  to 
observe  these  different  turns  in  the  Bevolution ;  to  observe  these 
mistakes  and  crimes ;  to  consider  how  different  the  event  might 
have  been,  how  much  happier  for  Prance,  and  for  the  world,  if 
they  had  not  been  committed,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
to  find  instruction  and  a  warning,  in  the  erring  or  guilty  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Why  may  the  Bevolution  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  be  said 
to  have  failed  ? 

The  different  parties  committed  faults  and  crimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  political,  and  still  more  of  their  religious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Why,  on  the  contrary,  did  the  Bevolution  of  1688  succeed  ? 
Because  the  parties  had  become  more  reasonable. 
Why  did  the  American  Bevolution  succeed  ? 
Because  the  people  of  America  exhibited  the  virtues  of  the 
human  character. 

And  why  not  the  French  Bevolution  ? 
Because  the  people  of  France  exhibited  the  vices. 
There  is  a  connexion,  no  doubt,  between  moral  conduct  and  . 
prosperity,  between  wisdom  and  success,  and  between  folly  and 
defeat ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  any  other  necessary  connexion, 
when  we  are  considering  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  great  practical  lesscms  of  this  me- 
morable Bevolution. 

Observe  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  wars  of  ambition,  the 
profuse  expenditure,  the  immoral  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
hero  of  vanity  and  ostentation,  the  destruction  of  all  freedom 
in  the  government.  What  better  way  than  this  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  ?  Observe  next  the  court  and  pri- 
vileged orders  during  the  regency  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ; 
their  profligacy,  their  prodigality,  their  defiance  of  public  opi- 
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niou :  I  hare  dwelt  upon  them  in  these  lectures.  And  obserre 
again,  during  all  this  time,  the  writings  of  men  of  genins,  of 
Bousseau  and  others,  the  agitators  of  the  community ;  and  agaiB, 
the  low  publications  of  the  schools  of  obscenity  and  atheism. 
What  seeds  for  a  harvest  of  destruction  were  here !  How  could 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene  perform,  each  their  part,  with  more 
thoughtless  absurdity,  with  more  unprincipled  guilt !  Obsenre, 
again,  when  a  young  and  benevolent  monarch,  the  unfortonate 
Louis  XYI.,  ascended  the  throne,  how  could  the  privileged 
orders  have  behaved  with  more  selfishness  and  less  political 
wisdom  than  they  did  }  Are  the  maxims  which  coartB  ami 
privileged  orders  then  adopted,  as  the  rules  of  their  conduct,  to 
be  ever  again  admitted,  after  the  experience  of  this  French  Bo- 
volution  ?  Were  they  ever  (even  before  it)  consistent  with  what 
is  considered  as  common  sense  on  every  other  occasion?  Do 
men  manage  thus  their  physical  health,  their  property,  oraor 
other  concern  in  life  ?  Do  they  not  take  medicine,  submitto 
operations,  embank  rivers,  clear  away  nuisances,  anticipate  evil^ 
provide  for  the  future  ?  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  pradenoe 
in  the  world,  and  even  exercised  by  these  privileged  orien 
upon  every  occasion,  but  upon  questions,  political  questions, 
where  their  own  most  important  interests  and  these  of  the  oom- 
munity  are  concerned  ?  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  blind  per- 
verseness  of  men  in  matters  of  this  nature ;  and  it  should  seem, 
as  if  even  the  example  of  the  Trench  Kevolution  were  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  vain. 

Turn  now  the  picture,  and  look  at  the  patriots  of  the  "Er^ 
Revolution,  even  those  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Theii 
mistakes  might  be  natural ;  their  faults  (many  of  them)  ptf- 
donable  (men  with  generous  intentions  and  noble  aspirations,  i^j 
is  not  easy  to  condemn) ;  but  is  it  too  much  to  say,  thattiieif 
was  scarcely  a  mistake  or  fault  possible,  which  they  did  w 
commit  ?  What  is  the  main  question  between  them  and  Hr 
Burke  ?  Is  it  not  this  : — that  they  proceeded  upon  a  totally 
wrong  system :  that  their  system  was  not  that  of  reform,  bui 
of  entire  alteration ;  not  to  improve,  but  to  begin  anew  ?  Cai 
it  be  now  supposed,  that  this  was  not  a  fundamental  mistakt 
and  fault  ?  Can  it  be  contended,  that  the  events  of  the  BeTO- 
lution  would  have  been  the  same,  if  the  principles  of  it  hi^ 
been  different  ?  But  the  world,  it  will  be  said,  was  in  a  sW^ 
of  enthusiasm ;  the  new  opinions  had  inEamed  the  imaginatici 
of  every  good  and  intelligent  man.  Be  it  so.  Let  this  thenl)< 
the  lesson  of  the  Revolution ;  and  let  the  world  be  on  its  giutf^ 
in  future  against  every  species  of  political  enthusiasm. 
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This  part  of  my  subject  I  have  laboured  to  the  utmost,  and 
I  have  wearied  my  hearers  with  expostulations,  entreaties,  and 
remonstrances,  from  the  very  respect  I  bear  to  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  from  the  deep  interest  that  I  cannot  but  feel  in 
their  success  at  all  times.    It  is  to  them,  I  confess,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  lesson  of  the  French  Revolution  should  be  prin- 
cipally addressed,  and  for  the  reason  I  have  often  mentioned. 
Men  of  this  generous  and  noble  nature,  are  not  to  suppose  that 
they  cannot  commit  the  most  important  faults ;  most  assuredly 
they  can ;  and  they  are  not,  with  these  French  modem  historians, 
;     to  destroy  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  to  escape  from  responsi- 
'     bility,  by  notions  of  fatalism,  and  of  necessity ;  by  talking  of 
I    revolutionary  tides,  that  must  roll  on :  systems  of  carnage,  that 
I    were  the  inevitable  result  of  existing  situations,  of  parties  that 
could  not  but  arise ;  deeds  of  atrocity  and  cruelty,  that  could 
I    not  but  be  perpetrated.     Men  are  not  to  soothe  themselves,  and 
'    pander  to  their  own  impetuous  or  guilty  passions  in  this  dariug 
'    and  unjustifiable  manner.     The  truth  is,  and  must  be,  that  as 
'    patriots  do,  or  do  not  act,  with  prudence  and  virtue,  their  Re- 
'    volution  does,  or  does  not  succeed ;  and  they  are  justly  amenable, 
'    as  are  their  opponents,  in  their  characters  and  in  their  fame,  to 
I    the  community  and  to  posterity,  for  the  prosperity  or  failure  of 

their  political  projects. 

^        "What  could  possibly  be  the  result,  if  the  patriots  of  the  Con- 

'   stituent  Assembly  were  so  constantly  to  tall  back  on  the  people, 

'   refer  everything  to  their  will,  and  deify  their  sovereign  wisdom  ? 

Admit  that  all  government  is  intended,  not  only  for  the  coercion 

I   of  the  passions  of  mankind,  but  for  the  happiness  of  the  com- 

^   munity,  is  the  community  to  govern,  or  the  representatives  they 

<  have  appointed  ?     There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  will 

(  be  answered;  but  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  singularly 

^  situated,  and  could  not  have  made  head  against  the  court,  with- 

'  out  a  continual  appeal  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  people.    I 

f  must  deny  this  position.     The  Assembly  began  with  usurpation; 

>  the  tide  was  evidently  running  strong  in  their  favour ;  the  king 

f  was  not  against  them  ;  the  minister  with  them.     But  be  these 

points  determined  as  they  may,  was  it  not  even  in  those  times, 

'  and  in  all  times,  a  matter  of  mere  prudence  and  common  sense, 

'  that  an  Assembly  was  to  respect  itself;  was  not  to  allow  its  own 

members  to  be  interrupted  and  insulted  by  the  tribunes ;  was 

not  to  suffer,  surely  was  not  to  encourage,  as  they  often  did, 

petitions  and  remonstrances  from  tumultuous  and  armed  bodies 

of  people,  ezliibiting  menacing  gestures,  and  using  vehement 
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language  in  the  very  hall  of  their  sittings  ?  The  different  turns 
of  the  Bevolutiony  which  these  French  historians  resolye  into 
the  effect  of  some  high  and  suhlime  principles  of  fatalism  and 
necessity^  is  it  too  muoh  to  say,  that  they  were  all  brought  about 
hy  mobs  of  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  which  ferocious  demA- 
gogues  packed  into  the  galleries  for  tbe  purpose  ?  And  what 
but  this  could  be  the  consequence  of  the  constant  habit  of  the 
popular  party,  to  refer  themselves  to  the  people,  to  submit  to 
their  outrages,  and  to  appear  to  have  no  dependence  but  on  the 
multitude?  Patriots  may  make  mistakes  and  commit  faults, 
but  are  these  to  be  pardoned  ?  What  was  the  result  ?  Before 
the  Assembly  had  sat  six  months,  Mounier,  and  the  most  lir- 
tuous  and  intelligent  men  that  belonged  to  it,  not  choosing  tp 
serve  the  people  in  their  own  way,  as  the  historian  calls  it»  re- 
tired from  the  Revolution,  and  gave  up  the  whole  cause  in  dis- 
gust and  despair. 

Thus  far  have  I  to  speak  even  of  the  Constituent  Asaemblj, 
and  of  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  members,  that  made^ 
for  some  time,  a  leading  part  of  it. 

The  next  great  lesson,  and  indeed  the  main  one,  as  fiir  » 
the  Mends  of  freedom  are  concerned,  is  the  care  -with  whidi 
men  should  consider  their  means,  when  they  a!re  endeavouiiog 
to  accomplish  an  end.  The  great  rule  of  morality  is,  that  we 
are  not  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come.  In  a  world  like  tli^ 
and  constituted  as  men  are,  general  rules  encounter  each  otJuer, 
above  all,  in  politics ;  and  exceptions  do,  and  will  aiise,  and 
must  be  supposed  possible.  But  the  general  rules  of  morality 
must  be  laid  down  (the  great  rule  just  mentioned,  for  instance)^ 
in  order  that  human  beings  may  elevate  their  virtue  to  the  profis 
point,  as  far  as  the  imperfections  of  their  nature  will  admit,  and 
leave  circumstances  and  situations  to  enforce  their  own  lessoBi 
Certainly,  on  all  occasions,  and  more  particularly  in  polities, 
men  are  too  much  disposed  to  make  exceptions  to  general  ruki 
and  to  consult  their  convenience,  or  their  interests,  rather  thfl 
do  their  duty.  From  an  early  period  of  the  lELevolution,  tie 
popular  leaders  were  guilty  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  vof 
nature  and  genius  of  revolutions  to  commit  this  fault ;  this  mci 
be  confessed ;  still  it  is  one  of  the  best  virtues  of  patriots  tt 
labour  to  avoid  it ;  it  is  even  the  best  policy ;  for  men,  and  ^ 
multitude  more  particulsu'ly,  soon  get  callous  to  all  sense  ^ 
moral  obligation,  when  general  rules  are  once  violated,  and  tix 
Bovolution  goes  inevitably  to  ruin,  from  the  want  of  principk 
with  which  it  is  conducted.     Thus  in  the  Revolution  before  itf 
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Hie  mob  are  tolerated  in  their  bloody  outrages  and  processions, 
till  at  last  a  dreadful  demagogue  st^urts  up,  and  as  an  expedient 
to  resist  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  institutes  a  regular  system  of 
massacre  for  several  days  together.  Even  the  official  authority 
in  Paris  announces  and  recommends  it  to  the  provinces.  And 
this  again  prepares  the  way  for  the  system  of  terror,  a  sort  of 
massacre  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  years.  Again,  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  want  ftmds,  and  they  fall  upon  tihe  church ;  they 
plunder  the  members  of  it  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I^o 
proper  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  is  shown ;  not  then,  and 
consequently  never  after. 

Again,  All  law  and  order  are  violated  in  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  he  is  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  6th 
of  October ;  and  from  that  time  no  sentiment  of  law  or  order 
'  could  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  avail  long  for  his  protection. 
He  is  attacked  in  his  palace,  and  his  guards  butchered  ;  and  he 
is  afterwards,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  a  republic  is  wanted, 
put  to  death. 

These  are  among  the  more  appalling  specimens  of  the  im- 
;  portance  of  steadiness  of  principle ;  the  importance  of  observing 
ourselves,  as  legislators,  of  teaching  the  public,  by  our  example, 
'  to  observe,  aa  citizens,  the  great  leading  obligations  of  humanity 
and  justice.     It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  tliat  the  whole  of 
the  Revolution,  from  the  earliest  periods,  was  marked  on  the 
'  part  of  the  popular  leaders  by  too  great  a  disregard  of  their 
'  means  for  the  sake  of  their  ends  (no  doubt,  with  more  or  less  of 
e;scu8e,  from  the  different  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  the  diffi- 
'  culties  of  their  situation,  which  were  often  very  great) ;  still  an  , 
'  attentive  observer,  accompanying  them  through  the  detail  of 
'  their  proceedings,  will,  for  a  long  time,  have  so  much  to  blame 
as  well  as  to  lament,  land  will,  at  length,  as  he  proceeds,  find 
himself  wound  up  to  such  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, that  he  will  be  ready  to  impute  all  &e  evils  that  hap- 
pened, and  the  loss  of  their  cause  (for  it  must.be  considered  as 
lost  when  it  merged  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte),  to  the  friends 
of  freedom  themselves — the  friends  of  freedom,  as  they  pro- 
fessed themselves ;  to  their  own  fault  and  failure,  in  not  ob- 
serving this  great  rule  of  human  conduct,  not  to  neglect  the 
means  for  the  sake  of  the  end. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  reply,  as  it  is  always  replied,  that  the 
faults  and  even  crimes  of  llie  Revolution  were  owing  to  the  court 
first,  and  afterwards  to  the  invasions  of  the  allied  powers.  I 
consider  all  the  great  measures  of  the  popular  leaders  as  ill 
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judged  or  criminal.  Their  insisting  npon  becoming  one  Aa- 
sembly,  their  asurpation  of  the  supreme  power,  their  lodg^ 
the  king  a  prisoner  in  the  Tuileries^  the  Austrian  war,  the  in- 
surrection of  the  10th  of  August,  the  massacres  of  Septemlier, 
the  decree  of  November,  the  execution  of  their  sovereign,  for 
none  of  these  measures  (and  they  are  the  leading  measuxee]  do 
I  see  any  proper  necessity  or  justification ;  and  all  of  them,  as  I 
conceive,  may  be  shown  to  be  in  the  different  popular  leadeo, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  treatment  of  each  other,  niistakes  or 
crimes.  To  say  this,  is  not  at  aU  to  defend  the  unjustifiable  in- 
vasion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  or  the  impolitic  conduct  of 
the  allied  powers  in  the  spring  of  1793. 

But  to  return  to  the  great  faults,  which  I  object  to  thepopuk 
leaders. 

This  disposition  to  forget  every  consideration,  for  the  chance 
of  accomplishing  some  favourite  object,  was  not  a  little  sanctioned 
by  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  utility ;  and  I  therefore  directed 
your  attention  to  this  particular  subject,  this  abuse  of  the  doc- 
trine of  utility.     It  may  be  thought,  that  men,  acting  under  tke 
influence  of  ambition,  rivalship,  hatred,  political  enthusiasm, 
and  all  the  stormy  and  all  the  corrupt  passions  of  this  unhappy 
period,  can  little  be  supposed  to  have  felt  tlie  infiuence  of  aoy 
mistakes  in  their  moral  theories,  or  of  any  moral  feelings  at  all 
But  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  are  of  a  very  mixed 
nature ;  and  they  are  never  unaffected  by  such  notions  of  duty, 
as  they  in  reality  entertain.     Patriotism,  the  public  good,  the 
cause  of  the  Bevolution,  which  they  considered  as  synonymous; 
these  were  expressions  that  were  never  absent  for  a  moment 
from  their  speeches,  addresses,  and  manifestoes  of  every  kind 
and  on  every  occasion  ;  and  this  abuse  of  the  doctrine,  this  prac- 
tice of  resolving  everything  into  a  separate  calculation  of  con- 
sequences, at  the  instant,  was  very  favourable,  wds  indeed  ne- 
cessary, to  all  those  acts  of  revolutionary  violence  and  injustice 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.     There  was  no  difliculty  for  one 
of  these  revolutionary  leaders  to  carry  any  point  he  chose,  wha 
an  action  was  to  be  right,  just  as  the  reasoner  himself  deter 
mined  the  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  consequences.     Mea- 
sures of  injustice,  systems  of  confiscation  and  plunder,  proscrip- 
tions, insurrections,  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  murder  of  eadi 
other,  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of« 
whole  town,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  district  or  province, 
all  these  outrages  on  humanity  were  always  announced  to  tiit 
public,  and  to  the  world,  as  acts  of  patriotism  in  the  actors,  as 
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necessary  to  the  Eevolution,  as  eTJls  that  would  b0  compensated 
by  the  future  freedom  and  happiness  of  Trance,  as  calamities 
that  must  be  overlooked,  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the 
future  consequences ;  and  the  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  often 
made  it  a  merit  with  themselves,  and  the  country,,  that  they  had 
been  able  to  overpower  the  influence  of  their  private  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  compassion,  from  a  regard,  to  the  public  weal ; 
and  the  modern  historians,  of  France  speak  a  language  of  this 
abominable  nature  to  this  hour.     This  new  morality,  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  early  and  from  the  flrst  denounced .  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  this  part  of  his  work  I  pointed  out  to  you  very  dis- 
tinctly, considering  it  as  among  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his 
publications ;  and  I  might  have  mentioned  also  the  Fast  Sermon 
of  Mr.  Hall,  many  years  after,  in  1803,  whei'e  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  this  very  eminent  writer,,  by  these  caU 
culations  of  utility,  and  this  extinction  of  the  higher  instificts 
and  holier  affections  of  the  heart,  is  displayed  in  all  the  deep 
fervour  of  his  piety,  and  in  all  the  rich  eloquence  of  his  afflicted 
imagination.    A  very  strong  impression  yras  made  on  the  think- 
ing and  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  more  particularly  in 
these  islands,  by  speculations,  that  were  in  practice  so  fatal, 
and  yet  seemed  not  easily  distinguished  firom  the  most  established 
'  moral  principles  of  the  human  mind ;  and  I  thought  it  neces- 
■  sary  to  make  "  the  Political  Justice  of  Mr.  Godwin'*  the  subject 
'  of  a  particular  lecture,  conceiving  that  this  abuse  of  the  S3'Stem 
of  utility,  to  the  extent  it  was  witnessed  in  the  French  Revolu- 
:  tion,  is  a  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  history  of  our  moral 
'  and  intellectual  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
'  of  the  Revolution  itself, 

'  This  new  morality,  as  it  was  called,  a  sort  of  contradiction  in 
^  terms,  extended  its  influence  not  only  over  the  minds  of  men, 
I  when  acting  on  the  most  important  occasions,  but  descended 
'  through  the  whole  scale  of  their  existence,  and  reached  the  most 
'  frivolous  concerns  of  society-  and  liismners.  Man  is  a  creature 
!  of  association,  as  he  is  of  reason ;  and  all  his  ordinary  associa- 
I  tions,  and  indeed  his  associations  of  whatever  kind,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  notions,  to  be  stripped  from  his  nature.  He 
was  to  be  strictly  a  being  of  reason,  and  he  was  to  find,  amid 
the  cold  realities  of  life,  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  his 
existence,  and  derive  from  the  mere  logic  of  his  understanding, 
all  his  maxims  of  conduct,  of  moral  and  religious  belief,  the 
undisturbed  security  of  his  most  ordinary  rights  and  interests, 
the  consolations  of  his  state,  and  his  hopes  and  dignity,  here  and 
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hereafter.  No  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  work  is  more  beantiM  thaa 
this,  or  more  truly  philosophic  and  just.  This  part  of  the  nev 
morality  was,  indeed,  as  he  well  described  it,  the  of&pring  of 
cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings.  It  certainly  waa  of 
hearts  and  understandings  which  the  love  of  novelty  had  led 
astray  to  a  degree  that  was  unnatural,  beyond  all  possible  auti* 
cipation  and  example. 

So  far,  indeed,  did  this  rage  for  new  speculationLS  proceed 
that  Mrs.  Wostencroft  published  a  treatise  on  the  Kights  of 
Woman.  There  was  no  longer  to  be  any  difference  between  liie 
sexes.  The  associations  that  had  hitherto  surrounded  them  were 
to  disappear.  But  on  this  subject,  it  may  now  be  observed,  that 
the  graduid  improvement  of  society  has  realized  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable in  the  work  of  this  new  amazon,  and  the  nonsense,  for 
it  was  mixed,  is  now  forgotten.  Women  are  now  as  intelligent 
and  as  well  educated  as  their  duties  require  or  admit ;  and  it  is 
probable,  if  Mrs.  Wostencroft  were  now  alive  (the  fervour  of  tlie 
revolutionary  fever  being  passed  away),  that  she  would  be  saljs- 
fled  with  the  point  of  advancement  to  which,  for  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  the  other  sex  as  wdl  as  of  themselves,  they  have  so 
happily  attained. 

But  the  poems,  treatises,  and  novels,  to  which  these  innova* 
tions  in  mannen  as  well  as  morals  gave  occasion,  constitute  a 
portion  of  our  literature,  that  will  always  be  curious  to  the  ^ 
culating  philosopher,  and  may  even  now  be  not  a  little  ente^ 
taining  to  those  who  can  at  all  remember  this  most  extiwff- 
dinary  period  of  the  world. 

As  a  higher  sort  of  specimen,  <;omprehending,  indeed,  mn^ 
more,  the  subject  of  poUtics  among  the  rest,  I  may  mention  ^ 
Anti- Jacobin ;  and  again,  much  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literatorei 
the  notes  rather  than  the  text. 

In  this  general  wreck  of  the  older  notions  of  mankind,  vi 
triumph  of  the  new,  ample  room  was  made  for  the  theories  oi 
Eousseau,  for  visions  of  equity  and  systems  of  society^  when 
government,  with  its  restraints  and  terrors,  was  to  be  super- 
seded. Rousseau  was  always  the  great  writer  of  the  BevolutioB. 
He  was  canonized  as  their  saint.  And  it  is  remarkable,  th^ 
Bobespierre  and  St.  Just  were  dreaming  over  plans  after  ti 
manner,  for  the  new  organization  of  society,  where  **  every  rooi 
of  ground  was  to  maintain  its  man,"  and  Barr^re  had  dram 
out  an  elaborate  report,  as  their  associate  minister  and  fellov 
labourer,  a  very  short  time  previous  to  their  fall,  on  the  9tl 
Thermidor.    Wherever  the  French  armies  went, ^liberty  as 
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equality  were  proclaimed,  and  '*  Vive  la  r^pubHque'*  was  the 
cry.  The  meaning  of  those  terms  was  seen  to  be,  sweeping 
confiscations  of  property,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  authority, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  populace.  The  practice  of  tide  doctrines 
was  fearful  enough,  but  even  the  doctrines  themselves,  as  em- 
bellished by  Rousseau,  as  produced  by  the  French  Bevolution- 
ists,  and  as  exhibited  in  our  own  island,  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
seemed  evidently  to  subvert  all  the  established  notions  of  pro- 
perty  and  government,  and  to  leave  mankind  no  better  chance 
than  eternal  contention,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  men  of  intelli- 
gence, consideration,  and  peaceful  habits,  to  the  unbridled  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude. 

When  to  these  notions  on  the  subject  of  property  and 
government  was  added  the  new  morality,  and  again,  first  the 
public  abolition  of  all  religion,  of  whatever  nature,  next  the 
obliteration,  though  not  of  natural  religion,  of  Christianity,  the 
religion  of  Europe  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  with  all  its 
evidences,  observances,  hopes,  and  fears,  the  whole  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  presenting  a  mass  of  hardy  and  desperate  innovation, 
not  only  sufficient  to  alarm  and  appal,  as  it  did  alarm  and 
appal,  all  the  more  sober  and  intelligent  portion  of  civilized 
Europe,  but  as  also  exhibiting  to  the  philosophers,  present  and 
future,  the  most  astonishing  example  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  of  the  length  to  which  human  opinions  may  be  ear- 
ned. Nothing  seemed  too  wild  jto  be  adopted,  too  daring,  too 
revolting  to  all  ordinary  nature  and  common  sense ;  and  adopted, 
as  I  must  again  observe,  not  by  any  visionary  in  his  closet  (lost 
I  amidst  the  mazes  of  his  metaphysics,  or  the  wanderings  of  hb 
I  sensibility,  the  fantastic  subtleties  of  his  understanding,  or  the 
I  delusions  of  his  imagination),  not  by  any  dreaming  enthusiast  of 
the  kind,  biit  by  legislators  and  public  assemblies,  and  by  large 
masses,  of  mankind  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  communi- 
ties of  Europe. 

And  it  is  these  frightful  extravagances,  of  which  the  human 
mind  was  seen  to  be  capable,  these  scenes  of  affliction  and 
despair,  the  wide- wasting  cruelties,  the  unutterable  horrors,  by 
which  these  new  opinions  were  accompanied,  that  must  hence,? 
forth  teach  their  own  lesson  :  they  must  show  the  value  of  every 
writing,  usage,  and  institution,  that  can  have  any  tendency  to 
keep  men  within  the  paths  of  sobriety  and  duty ;  keep  them 
aware  of  the  imperfections  of  their  nature,  submissive  to  the 
dispensations  and  conscious  of  the  presence  of  their  Almighty 
Judge.    These  are  the  lessons,  and  this  the  permanent  benefit, 
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which,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  mankind  will  hereafter  receive  £rom 
this  most  appalling  portion  of  the  history  of  Europe.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  first  obvioas,  most  indispensable  lesson,  I  must 
mention,  as  another  (and  though  inferior)  yet  a  very  important 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  times,  that  if  the  friends  of 
freedom  suffered  themselves  to  be  hurried  along  into  excesses  of 
opinion  like  these,  it  can  be  matter  of  no  surprise,  that  their 
Bevolution  failed,  and  that  everything  connected  with  them  and 
their  cause,  became  a  word  of  reproach  and  detestation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

There  was,  however,  no  necessity  for  such  excesses  of  opi. 
nion  :  there  was  neither  truth,  nor  meaning,  nor  sense,  in  socb 
extravagances;  and  the  first  duty  which  the  real  friends  of 
freedom  owe  themselves  and  their  own  better  cause,  the  gro^ 
cause  of  humanitv,  at  all  times,  is  to  withdraw  themselves  bm 
the  mistakes  and  faults  of  the  earlier  and  more  respectable 
patriots  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  utterly  to  denounee 
and  abjure  the  tenets  and  practices  Of  those  that  followed. 

I  cannot  now  stay  to  weigh  differences  of  merit  and  guilt  in 
the  different  parties  and  leaders  of  the  Bevolution : .  I  hare 
already  done  so,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  in  th^  oouise  of 
these  lectures.  What  I  wish  to  maintain,  what  I  wish  you  to 
bear  away  from  these  lectures,  is,  that  the  friends  of  &eedoEi 
are  not  to  identify  themselves  withi  the  French  Eevolutionbti: 
that  they  are  to  consider  those  revolutionists  as  eminently  de* 
ficient  in  the  great,  leading,  and  proper  virtues  of  patriots  and 
reformers;  that  neither  the  cause  of  freedom,  nor  any  other 
cause,  can  succeed,  without  the  exercise  of  the  calmer,  as  well 
as  the  more  ardent  qualities  of  the  human  character  ;  and  that 
no  example  can  be  drawn  from  the  failure  of  these  inexpen- 
enced,  presumptuous,  giddy,  unschooled,  and  often  unprincipled, 
infuriated  men ;  no  example  to  paralyse  or  even  discountenance 
the  efforts  of  patriots,  if  better  worthy  and-  if  properly  worthy 
the  name,  cautiously,  and  patiently,  and  modestly,  and  wi^ 
due  observance  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  co-ope* 
rating  to  improve  the  constitution  of  their  country,  or  advanee 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

These  observations,  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  unreasonable  ti 
make ;  for  the  fnends  of  freedom,  at  the  present  period,  seem  ti 
me,  too  many' of  them,  not  to  draw  the  proper  lessons  from  this 
dreadful  drama  of  the  French  !9,evolution.  They  appear  to  me, 
to  consider  the  privileged  orders  of  France  as  alone  in  feolt 
No  doubt  they  were  in  faillt,  but  not  exclusively  so^  and  thej 
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adopt  tbe  general  and  somewhat  splendid  estimates  and  abstrac- 
tions of  the  late  French  historians.  They  seem  ready  to  admit, 
that  all  these  calamities  were  necessary ;  that  in  revolutions 
one  event  leads  on  to  another ;  that  preventive  wisdom,  that 
prudence  and  moderation  can,  on  such  occasions,  find  no  place. 
And  as  liberty  must  be  purchased,  be  the  price  what  it  may, 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  coinpound  with  convulsions  and  cala- 
mities, and  to  press  forward  with  their  improvements,  at  any 
risk  of  consequences ;  consequences,  which,  though  they  may 
•lailient,  they  consider  as  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  their  control. 

I  must. again  and  again  protest  against  all  such  conclusions ; 
•they  cannot,  I  think,  be  drawn  by  those  who  consider  with  due 
patience  and  minuteness,  the  detail  of  these  remarkable  occur, 
rences.  After  coming  to  the  first  great  conclusion,  that  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  pairticularly  after  the  American 
war,  it  was  necessary  that  some  change,  some  distinct- improve- 
ment, should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  Trance :  all  the  rest 
was  a  question  of  prudence  and  good  feeling  and  steady  principle 
in  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  faults  that  were  on  every 
side  committed  can  be  now  clearly  seen  and  stated,  and  were 
neither  at  the  time  necessary  nor  were  even  to  be  expected  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things;  as  the  astonishment  of  all  Eui'ope 
from  time  to  time  continually  manifested. 

Again.  The  friends  of  freedom,  the  more  ardent  friends,  I 
mean,  of  the  present  day,  appear,  in  another  instance,  not  suffici- 
ently to  'have  meditated  the  lesson  of  the  French  Eevolution. 
They  are  too  much  disposed,  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
iBevolutionists,  to  strip  men  of  the  associations  that  belong  to 
their  nature ;  they  talk  far  too  much  of  their  principle  of  utility. 
"We  admit  the  existence  of  this  principle ;  we  admit  the  value  of 
the  benevolent  system  of  morals,  always  found  among  the  systems^ 
of  the  ancient  schools :  it  harmonizes  with  and  practically  illus- 
trates all  the  higher  moral  instincts  and  intuitions  givei;  us  by 
our  Creator ;  properly  understood,  it  is  in  no  respect  inconsis- 
tent with  them.  But  that  the -principle  of  utility  should  be 
produced  as  a  sort  of  modem  discovery  in  the  moral  world  is 
somewhat  ridiculous,  and  as  far  as  it  has  received  any  new  inter- 
pretation, or  application,  or  extension,  it  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  misdirectedi  turned  to  revolutionary  purposes,  and 
made  inconsistent  with  itself. 

One  word  more.  The  same  more  ardent  friends  of  freedom 
are  naturally  caught  by  the  example  of  America.  Much  that 
the  French  revolutionists  attempted,  is  here  realized  :-^no  king, 
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no  privileged  orders,  no  religions  establishment,  eyeiytiiing  enia^ 
nating  from,  and  continnally  referred  to,  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people*  Bat  for  the  friends  of  freedom  in  European  govern- 
ments to  think  of  assimilating  their  country  to  America,  is  to 
commit  the  very  mistake  of  the  more  violent  of  these  French  Be- 
volutionists,  and  it  is  not  to  draw  the  instruction  that  ought  to 
be  derived  from  their  example.  The  Americans  were  republi- 
cans from  the  first ;  the  feudal  notions  and  usages  of  European 
governments,  their  monarchies  and  privileged  orders,  nerer  ex- 
isted among  them  (the  first  but  little,  the  last  not  at  all).  The 
two  cases  never  can  be  made  the  same,  even  in  these  important 
points ;  but  in  another  and  most  obvious  point,  they  are  not  the 
same.  America  is  a  young  country ;  it  is  with  &em  eterual 
spring ;  the  most  immeasurable  tracts  of  land,  that  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man,  remain  still  unoccupied.  It 
would  take  centuries,  that  roll  away,  from  the  eye  of  a  speculator 
into  perfect  mist  and  darkness,  before  the  American  can  become 
an  old  government,  and  afford  a  parallel  case  to  the  govemmenta 
of  Europe. 

But  to  this  reasoning  it  will  be  replied,  "  Let,  however,  an 
approach  be  made."  If  by  these  words  be  meant,  a  conversion 
of  European  governments  into  republics  or  into  constitutions,  that 
do  not  materially  differ,  then,  I  say,  that  the  example  of  the 
French  Eevolution  has  been  exhibited  in  vain,  aod  that  such 
friends  of  freedom  speak  not  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
but  those  of  a  political  enthusiasoft,  the  dreadful  effects  of  which 
have  been  distinctly  witnessed  in  France,  and  would  infallibly 
be  again  renewed ;  it  is  to  suppose,  that  no  form  of  government 
can  consist  with  the  happiness  of  a  community,  but  that  of  a 
republic. 

At  the  close  of  my  lectures  on  America,  I  have  observed,  that 
the  republican  government  of  America,  and  the  limited  monarchy 
of  England,  for  instance,  are  well  fitted  by  contrast  and  compa- 
rison mutually  to  suggest  hints  of  improvements,  and  to  contri- 
bute  to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  security,  each  of  the  other. 
I  think  so  still ;  but  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  warning  and 
example  held  out  by  the  French  Eevolution  being  kept  distinctly 
in  view. 

In  a  word,  comparing  European  governments  (that  of  our  own 
island  included)  with  l£at  of  America,  neither  can  the  quantity 
of  happiness  enjoyed  under  the  one  and  the  other  be  the  same^ 
nor  the  quality  the  same. 

.One  word  more  at  parting  to  those  more  ardent  friends  of 
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freedom.    I  may  be  aware,  as  well  as  themselves,  of  the  im- 
perfections  and  abuses  of  old  goyemments,  and  of  our  own,  among 
the  rest.     I  can  see,  as  well  as  they,  that  even  with  us  improye- 
ments  are  yery  slowly  introduced,  that  the  selfish  interests  of 
bodies  of  men  and  orders  of  men  often  impede,  and  even  defeat 
the  efforts  of  those  who  honourably  labour  for  the  public  good ; 
I  can  observe,  as  well  as  they,  in  many  places  the  expense,  in 
some  the  corruptions  of  our  system ;  all  such  imperfections,  and 
abuses,  and  evils,  I  can  remark  as  well  as  they ;  but  I  must  de- 
clare, after  making  these  admissions,  that  while  reading  the 
history  of  the  French  Kevolution,  I  have  been  struck  repeatedly, 
I  had  almost  said,  I  have  had*  eternally  forced  upon  my  conside- 
ration the  very  singular  merits  and  advantages  of  the  English 
constitution.     I  consider  this  constitution  as  binding  up  into  one 
harmonious  and  permanent  whole,  all  the  various  contending  in- 
terests and  opinions  that  can  possibly  belong  to  a  collected  mass 
of  human  beings,  with  a  success  that  is  quite  marvellous ;  an4  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  that  the  more  the  French  Eevolution  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  will  this  important  truth,  from  the  e£fect  of  oon^ 
trtist,  be  felt  and  acknowledged.    And  not  only  is  it,  that  thas 
our  constitution  leaves  everything  at  liberty,  and  yet  keeps  every- 
thing in  its  place,  to  a  degree  that  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite  mar- 
Tellous,  but  it  is  impossible  for  those,  who  read  the  history  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  not  to  be  reminded,  from  the  same  effect 
of  contrast,  how  fitted  this  English  constitution  is  to  produce 
regular  habits  of  sober  thought,  of  probity,  of  decency,  of  steady 
principle,  of  domestic  virtue,  of  sincere  piety,  and  rational  de- 
votion ;  not  the  brilliant  merits  of  the  French  or  Italian  character, 
but  such  feelings  and  notions  as  an  intelligent  phUanthropist 
would  be  glad  to  observe  in  a  people,  and  a  legislator  would  con- 
sider an  admirable  foundation  on  which  to  build,  if  he  meant 
still  further  to  refine  that  people  and  improve  them.    For  my 
own  part,  I  have  lived  long  under  this  constitution :  I  have 
seen  it  tried  to  the  utmost,  by  times  of  the  most  unptoralleled 
nature :  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  such  was  its  principle 
of  vitality,  that  nothing  could  destroy  it;  no  madness  from 
Tvithout,  no  probable  folly  ttom  within.     The  longer  I  have 
lived,  the  more  I  have  admired  it ;  certainly  admired  it  the  more, 
the  more  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  French  Bevolution.    I 
mean  not  to  deal  in  general  panegyrics.     I  have  stated,  as  I 
conceive,  distinct  grounds  for  the  student's  love  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  this  conclusion  of  my  own  mind  (such  as  it  is),  and 
tliiB  decided  result,  while  remembering  the  French  Bevolution, 
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and  while  reading  the  history  of  the  French  Beyolution,  I  now 
leave,  as  a  parting  legacy  of  my  lectores,  to  all  who  have  bed 
them. 

Having  addressed  myself  to  those  whom  I  oonflider  as  tbe 
more  ardent  friends  of  freedom,  I  must  now  torn  to  those  vb* 
would  rather,  perhaps,  entitle  themseLves  the  friends  of  U 
very  constitution  I  so  admire,  those  of  high  notions  in  cbiocli 
.and  state ;  men  with  whom  peace  and  oider  is  the  one  thos 
needful,  and  who  also  read  the  history  of  the  French  BeTohtiffi 
as  I  conceive,  amiss ;  who  draw  any  conclusions  but  the  props 
conclusions,  from  the  scenes  that  were  there  witnessed.  M 
men  are  made  more  than  ever  determined  in  their  dislike,  of  il 
movement  in  the  political  world,  of  all  inquiry  and  disciusiai, 
of  all  schemes  of  improvement,  of  all  popular  feelings,  meetiii^ 
and  privileges ;  and  the  example  of  the  French  Eeyolationis 
quoted  by  them,  not  as  a  reason  for  improving  everything  in  tiw 
but  for  keeping  everything  at  rest. 

This  is  the  effect  which  has  been  very  generally  produced  ot<i 
our  own  islands  by  the  example  of  the  French  EevolutiaD:  ^ 
recoil  from  all  popular  principles  of  government  has  beenTOj 
visible  and  very  Videly  extended. 

But  I  coidd  wish  to  remind  all  such  men,  the  lovers  of  petf 
and  order,  that  popular  principles  of  government,  andpopoi^ 
privileges,  are  to  them,  paradoxical  as  may  to  them  seem  the* 
sertion,  the  best  and  only  security.  Where  governments «« 
arbitrary,  insurrections  are  the  usual  resource ;  and  the  moR 
arbitrary  the  government,  the  greater  the  chance  for  sueh  cakr 
mities,  Not  so  where  popular  privileges  exist:  patriots suf 
there  be  wise,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  temperate ;  there  is  i>> 
movement  at  all,  or  it  is  of  a  rational  nature. 

Take  the  instance  of  Fngland.  A  sensation  is  felt  in  ^ 
community;  a  tax  is  thought  oppressive :  some  reform  isthoos^ 
desirable ;  some  intended  measure  of  government  is  deprecated- 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  mob,  an  insurrection,  sounds  > 
sedition,  or  a  tumult  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  public  meei 
ing  is  announced,  its  purposes  stated,  a  president  chosen,  ^ 
speakers  heard,  resolutions  drawn  up,  in  a  few  days  all  the  pi^ 
ceedings  known  to  the  government  and  all  the  kingdom;  f' 
those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  affair  discussed,  haviil 
proceeded  to  the  length  appointed  by  the  constitution,  and  v 
further,  the  sentiment  subsides  ot  circulates,  and  at  last  become 
successful,  sooner  or  later,  or  fails,  as  the  reason  of  the  etf 
requires. 
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If  there  be  any  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  more  clearly 
than  another,  from  the  history  of  the  French  Eevolution,  it  is, 
the  value  oif  popular  privileges.  If  they  had  existed  in  France, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  property,  and  the  church,  and 
the  privileged  orders,  and  die  king,  should  have  suffered  such 
calamities  and  destruction  as  they  did.  The  parliaments  were 
aristocratic  bodies,  and  come  not  within  our  present  meaning. 
The  people  in  France  had  no  legal  methods  of  expressing  their 
sentiments,  and  none  of  redress. 

Violence,  tumult,  the  alarming  of  the  persons  in  authority 
by  manifestations  of  discontent,  calculated  to  excite  their  per- 
sonal fears ;  these  were  the  means  they  but  too  naturally  re- « 
sorted  to.     They  were  exposed,  from  this  very  want  of  popular 
privileges,  to  be  the  mere  instruments  of  furious  and  wrong- 
headed  demagogues.     Every  great  step  in  the  French  llevolu- 
tion  was  the  immediate  effect  of  some  popular  insurrection. 
"No  habits  of  constitutional  freedom  existed  in  the  country. 
I  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  prior  periods  of  the  French  his* 
tory,  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  de  Eetz.     Whatever  were  his  ob- 
jects, popular  insurrections  sefem  tp  have  been  his  great  instru- 
ments.    And  it  wiU  be  ever  thus.     And  all  through  these  lec- 
tures (and  the  lesson  is  made  more  than  ever  striking  from  the 
I  history  of  the  French  EeYolution)  I  have  never  failed  to  make 
*  every  effort  in  my  power  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
^  who  are  not  only  of  arbitrary  but  of  peaceful  disposition,  that 
^  popular  privileges,  timely  concessions,  mild  government,  that 
these  are  the  irafety  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  a  state  ;  that 
'  these  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  tiie  records  of  his- 
'  tory,  and  more  particularly  fix)m  the  French  Revolution ;  th6 
'  very  reverse  of  what  men  of  high  prerogative  notions  themselves 
J  draw,  and  -would  wish  everywhere  to  be  drawn  by  others, 
^      Let  me  not  be  accused  of  having  spoken  all  through  these 
^  lectures  witii  alternate  censure,  sonietimes  addressed  to  the 
!  friends  of  freedom,  sometimes  to- those  who  are  rather  the  friends 
!  of  prerogative.    This  cannot  be  avoided :  such  is  the  nature  of 
>  znan,  the  virtues  and  vices  run  into  the  confines  of  each  other; 
'  advantages  are  placed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.    Neither  in 
morals  ]^or  in  politics  (to  a  commentator  on  history  they  are  the 
'  same)  can  a  reasoner  proceed  a  step  without  his  balance  in  his 
hand. 

Distinctions  must  be  made,  and  differences  weighed  out.  The 
scale  will  often  descend  with  very  different  velocity;  but  weight, 
of  Botne  kind  or  other,  mnst  always  be  expect^d  in  each  scale, 
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however  trifling  in  the  lighter  scale  it  may  sometimes  appear  to 
be.  On  all  oocasiona,  tlw>agh  all  the  details  of  history,  wiiai 
different  parties  are  to  be  blamed,  the  student,  who  ^visheB  to 
gain  wisdom  from  the  past,  should  consider  to  which  dm  be 
himself  belongs,  and  be  ready  to  mark  not  so  much  the  fix^ 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  him,  as  of  those  who  are  of  hisofii 
peculiar  temperament ;  for  in  their  filings  and  mistakes  henisj 
consider  himself  as  warned  of  the  temptation  that  doth  bo  easiij 
beset  him ;  he  may  receive  edification  where  others  hare  b»- 
thing  to  learn,  and  on  the  contrary,  hear  of  faults  which  bed 
in  no  danger  of  committing. 

'  It  is  not  very  easy  to  put  an  end  to  observations  of  tbug^ 
neral  nature,  but  I  must  conclude  my  lecture,  and  a  few  ^ 
may  now  stiffice. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  of  p 
oeeding  further,  and  that  I  leave  the  remainder  of  this  g^ 
subject  to  those  who  are  to  eome  after  me.  But  I  do  not  cob* 
oeol  from  myself,  that  the  more  important  part  of  it  has  bees 
mine.  From  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  then' 
Tolutionary  fiiry  somewhat  .declined;  and  when  Buonapfl^ 
seized  the  government,  it  was  the  independence  of  every  state  ii 
Europe  that  was  at  issue,  rather  than  the  elementary  principle 
on  which  all  society  was  founded.  The  struggle  between  tiie 
new  and  old  opinions  was  comparatively  at  an  end;  aiiditv 
this  struggle  that  I  have  had  to  comment  upon— of  all  tin 
most  memorable  that  has  occurred  in  the  intellectual  history*^ 
civilized  man,  since  the  first  great  struggle  for  the  propagaji<> 
of  Christianity,  and  the  second,  for  the  freedom  of  religion 
inquiry  and  a  purer  faith,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

This  new  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century  I  have  hadti 
announce  to  you,  and  call  upon  you  to  observe,  how  it  was  pi* 
tically  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  vA 
no  lecturer  had  ever  such  a  subject  presented  to  him  b^i 
for  my  subject  embraced  whatever  could  concern  the  vices,  tk* 
virtues,  the 'passions,  and  the  genius  of  mankind;  whatettf 
could  affect  the  rights  of  property,  the  domestic  charities;  ^ 
claims  of  mercy  and  justice  among  men ;  the  love  of  i^ 
the  love  of  freedom ;  a  sense  of.  dutyi  of  piety,  of  religion; ' 
that  is  owing  to  our  fellow  creatures  on  earth,  all  that  is  dod^ 
Heaven.  ML  these  were  to  be  explained,  adjusted,  and  exes' 
plified ;  and  I  had  to  warn'  those  who  heard  me  of  the  vaf^ 
ance  of  reasonable  principles,  of  the  indispensable  necessity^ 
steady  notions  of  duty,  and  to  make  them  aware  of  what,  bdRx 
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the  liorrors  of  the  Trencli  Bevolation,  no  imagination  could  ever  . 
have  conceived,  how  wild  maj  be  the  possible  extravagances  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  how  desperate  the  possible  wicked« 
ness  of  the  human  heart. 

Such  were  the  topics  that  pressed  upon  me  while  addressing 
you ;  and  if  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  had  been  mine, 
they  had  been  worthily  employed  on  themes  like  these.  I  might 
even,  while  musing  on  these  things,  forgetting  awhile  my  own 
humble  nature,  and  everything  arpund  me,  have  summoned  up 
in  vision  before  me  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  imi" 
tating  his  example,  while  meditating  the  future  scenes  of  his 
immortal  work,  turned  away  from  aU  that  could  be  obtained  by 
earthly  succour,  and  thought  only  of  addressing  myself,  as  he 
did,  **  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleases." 

But  these,  the  workings  of  a  diviner  inspiration,  must  not 
be  approached  by  ordinary  minds.  What  is  possible  must  be 
I  attempted,  what  is  allowed  by  the  great  Creator  must  be  done. 
Sufficient  for  me,  if  some  curiosity  has  been  excited,  some  know- 
ledge communicated,  some  hints,  that  may  be  useful,  afforded, 
'the  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart  encouraged,  the  meaner  and 
'the  bad  discountenanced  and  reproved;  a  love  of  freedom,  of 
mild  government,  of  peace  and  order ;  a  sense  of  duty,  of  piety, 
'of  religion,  inculcated  and  impressed :  sufficient  for  me,  if  such 
has  been  the  anxiety,  and  such  the  diligence  of  your  lecturer, 
'that  he  may  humbly  hope,  that  the  single  talent  committed  to 
'him  by  the  Almighty  Master,  has  been  intrusted  to  him  not  en- 
^  tirely  in  vain. 
J 

I 
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It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  first  began  to  gi^e  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  modem  history.  The  first  coiu«e  that  I  deliyered, 
included  the  period  between  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations 
and  the  Eevolution  of  1688.  The  second  extended  from  that  event 
to  the  close  of  the  American  war.  My  third  course  consisted  of 
such  remarks  as  I  could  venture  to  make  on  the  French  Eevo- 
lution. The  period  that  I  attempted  to  consider,  l^as  from  the 
accession  of  Louis  XYI.  to  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Ajssembly . 
The  fourth  and  last  course  extended  to  the  fall  of  EQben>ierre. 
It  is  now  my  duty  onc^  more  to  renew  my  lectures,  and  I  do  so 
with  increased  anxiety.  The  importance  of  good  opinions  in 
the  educated  classes  of  society,  is  now  more  than  ever  obvious ; 
but  it  has  been  so  for  many  years.  While  I  was  first  delivering 
lectures,  Buonaparte  was  advancing  every  day  in  his  dreadful 
career,  and  was  fast  subduing  Europe.  In  my  introductory 
lecture  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  Uxia  mighty  conqueror  had 
destroyed  what  heid  hitherto  been  the  studies  of  the  readers  of 
history ;  that  there  was  no  Holland,  no  Italy,  and  no  Germany 
to  be  found ;  and  that  the  treaties,  and  interests  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  as  they  had  formerly  stood,  had  disappeared :  but  I 
immediately  subjoined^  and  have  never  faQed,  every  successive 
year  that  I  have  delivered  this  introductory  lecture,  to  subjoin, 
that  **  though  the  details  of  history  might  not  be  considered  of 
such  importance  as  they  once  were,  the  philosophy  of  history 
was  more  than  ever  to  be  studied ;  that  empires  might  now  be 
seen  in  all  their  different  gradations  of  rise  and  progress,  and 
more  especially  of  decline  and  fall ;  that  history  was,  in  truth, 
now  more  than  ever  an  object  of  reasonable  curiosity,  and  even 
of  just  anxiety  and  necessary  attention ;  and  that  whether  we 
considered  the  state  of  our  own  country,  or  of  Europe,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  much  might  not  depend  on  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  rising  generation."     With  these  words  have  I 
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concluded  my  introductory  lecture  every  year,  now  for  a  long 
period,  and  with  every  year  they  have  appeared  to  me  toore 
appropriate  to  our  situation.  They  who  were  then  the  rising 
generation,  are  now  the  actors  in  our  political  concerns ;  the  im- 
portance of  their  opinions  will  not  be  denied  me.  You,  in  like 
manner,  who  ore  now  hearing  me,  may  have  still  more  critical 
offices  of  duty  to  render  to  your  country.  The  transitory  nature 
of  everything  human  has  always  been  observed  by  philosophers ; 
but  the  eternal  restlessness  of  the  minds  of  men  has,  from  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  been  particularly  striking :  much  of 
the  improvement  of  society  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  it. 
This  is  a  great  good ;  but,  like  every  other,  it  is  not  unmixed. 
We  may  pursue  shadows,  we  may  hurry  ourselves  or  others  into 
disappointment,  misery,  and  crimes ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  be 
well  prepared  with  those  opinions  and  feelings  which  are  based 
on  such  foundations  of  truth  and  duty,  aa  are  not,  like  other 
Tiuman  things,  transitory,  and  against  which  the  restlessness  of 
the  human  mind  ought  not  to  prevail.  It  has  been  my  humble 
effort  always  to  keep  opinions  and  feelings  of  this  kind  in  your 
view,  and  recommend  them  to  your  adoption.  I  may  or  may 
not  have  succeeded ;  but  what  I  would  wish  the  student  to  do, 
is  this.  Let  him  observe  the  opinions  that  are  here  given,  and 
the  duties  that  are  here  enforced ;  and  whether  he  admits  them 
now  or  not,  let  him  consider  them  hereafter  in  his  progress 
through  life,  and  note  well  how  he  sees  them  affected  by  his 
subsequent  experience ;  and  let  him  retain,  or  modify,  or  abandon 
them,  as  he  thinks  proper.  What  I  ask  is,  that  a  decision 
against  me  may  not  be  made  now.  Of  late  years  I  have  chiefly 
delivered  lectures  on  the  French  Bevolution ;  I  conceived  myself 
to  have  no  other  choice ;  the  subject  )iad  become  continually  of 
more  and  more  interest  and  importance.  In  the  lectures  them- 
selves, particular  characters,  and  discussions,  and  narratives 
appeared  to  have  no  very  obscure  reference  to  what  was  passing 
around  us,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  even  in  this  country ;  so 
much  so,  that  I  was  obliged  last  year  to  state,  that  I  never 
meant,  in  what  I  delivered  from  this  place,  to  mix  myself  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  and  that  as  several  observations  I  was  going 
to  make  might  appear  to  do  so,  I  really  should  read  in  the  way 
of  lecture  not  a  single  line  that  had  not  been  written,  and  even 
produced  here  some  years  before.  And  now  that  I  am  this  year 
to  renew  my  duty  of  lecturing, .  the  same  reasons  which  pre- 
vailed with  me  then,  must,  I  think,  influence  me  now.  I  mean, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  French  Bevo- 
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lation,  and  Bhall  begin  with  the  first  course ;  and  the  same  as- 
Burance  that  I  gave  before,  I  must  now  repeat.  I  shall  read 
nothing  from  tUs  pkce  that  has  not  been  written  some  time 
ago,  nothing  that  has  not  been  part  of  my  lecture  aa  it  first 
stood ;  where  it  may  be  otherwise,  you  shall  be  told.  Xn  this 
manner  I  may  hope  to  keep  clear  of  what  I  mean  to  avoid,  all 
interference  in  our  party  politics. 

I  must,  howerer,  before  I  proceed,  make  a  few  observations. 
During  all  these  lectures,  the  lesson  that  I  am  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  enforce,  is  the  duty,  in  politics,  of  moderation. 
You  will  be  perfectly  wearied  by  the  repetition  of  this   topic  : 
admitting  the  principle  itself,  you  will  think  it  too  obvious  to 
dwell  upon,  and  may  not  be  at  all  aware  of  the  necessity  there 
is  of  presenting  it  so  often  to  your  consideration.     But  is  it  not 
necessary  ?    I  do  not  mean,  I  must  repeat,  to  mix  myself  with 
the  politics  of  the  day,  but  this  question,  at  least,  I  may  ask, 
and  thus  fear,  at  least,  I  may  advert  to  them.    Am  I,  indeed,  ill 
employed,  when  inculcating  the  virtue  of  moderation  ?     Lo^ 
around  you  and  reflect.    Do  parties  hear  ehch  other  }  do  they 
exaggerate?  do  they  misrepresent?    Observe  the  debaters  on 
each  side ;  look  at  the  opposite  manifestoes  in  the  public  papers, 
or  periodical  reviews  and  publications;    could  it  possibly  be 
supposed,  that  the  same  measures  or  the  same  men  were  the 
subjects  of  discussion  ?    And  if  it  be  the  great  interest  of  man- 
kind, that  their  concerns  should  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
principles  of  truth,  what  is  in  the  meantime  to  become  of  our 
country,  while  reason  and  truth  are  evidently  so  disregarded  ? 
Assuredly  it  would  be  a  serious  praise,  if  I  could  attain  it,  to 
have  it  observed,  that  those  who  had  attended  these  lectures, 
were  afterwards  distioguished  for  their  moderation.     And  if 
habits  of  this  kind  are  not  acquired  by  you  here,  before  your 
entrance  into  the  world,  certainly  they  will  not  afterwards. 
There  is  no  reward  on  that  great  theatre  for  so  tame  a  virtue  as 
moderation,  none  but  the  consciousness  of  being  reasonable;  it 
is  zeal,  it  is  ardour  in  a  cause,  that  are  at  a  premium  there — 
imagination,  eloquence,  sarcasm,  invective,  the  brilliancy  of  wit^ 
the  fury  of  passion — ^it  is  these  that  obtain  admiration  and  ap- 
plause ;  and  no  office  can  be  rendered  to  a  community  of  more 
importance  than  this ;  that  men  of  disinterested  minds  and  sound 
understandings  should  guard  themselves  against  declamation  and 
violence  on  every  occasion,  and  save  their  fellow-creatures  from 
the  treacherous  counsels  of  these  splendid  orators  and  writers, 
and,  but  too  often,  these  selfish  betrayers  of  the  public  weaL 
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ObsenrationB  of  l^is  kind  may  be  illostrated  by  the  late  and 
present  state  of  literatuxe,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  topies  of 
the  day,  bnt  eyen  in  those  departments  Hiat  are  conneoted  with 
history.  The  oalmness,  the  hesitation,  the  oorreetness,  whioh 
belong  to  saeh  sabjeots,  are  no  kiiger  thought  necessary.  In* 
stead  of  a  disquisition,  we  hare  an  inyective,  or  an  harangue ; 
the  critic  is  an  orator,  often  of  a  highly  gifbed  nature,  and  his 
estimate  of  a  period,  or  oharaeter  in  history,  is  fitted  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  speech  of  an  adyocate  at  the  bar,  or  the  declama- 
tion of  a  parliamentary  leader  abusing  his  opponent.  We  have 
^e  churchmen  and  statesmen  of  our  histoiy  attacked  and  ie* 
fended  with  as  much  r^emence  and  devotion,  as  if  we  were 
now  their  assoeiates  or  followers ;  as  if  we  had  grown  up  under 
their  patronage  and  bounty,  and  shared  all  the  prejudices  and 
fbelings  of  the  period  in  which  they  liyed.  This  may  be  the 
manner  in  which  men  of  great  abilitr  endeavour,  by  the  bril- 
Haaoy  of  their  effosions,  to  surpass  tiieir  predecessors,  and  espe-* 
cially  of  men  who  engage  in  the  profrasion  of  writing ;  but  the 
ordinary  reader,  in  the  meantime,  is  dazzled  and  overpowered ; 
he  is  hurried  on  he  knows  not  whither ;  he  is  made  to  assent 
to« anything  that  is  suggested;  and  he  has  hiis  understand- 
ing aetoally  beaten  down  and  destroyed  by  the  reiterated  im« 
pulses  of  one  dashing  assertion  after  another,  and  by  a  con- 
stant Boccesiion  of  sweeping  statem«its,  which  he  may  or  may 
not  be  competent  to  judge  of,  and  which  at  all  events  it  is  less 
troublesome  to  acquiesce  in,  than  to  estimate  and  examine.  An 
illustration  occurs  to  me.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  review  was  begun  in  Edinburgh  by  Adam  Bmith,  Dr. 
Robertson,  and  others.  A  small  volume  of  their  labours  still 
remains ;  I  have  placed  it  on  the  taible.  GoBftpare  it  with  the 
volumes  of  the  renowned  work  that  IbUowed,  the  quiet  good 
sense  of  the  cme,  with  the  unfortunate  manner  of  the  other ;  the 
regular  instructors  pf  mankind  in  the  one  age,  with  the  brilliant 
luminaries  of  the  age  that  has  succeeded.  This  specimen  may 
serve  for  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned ;  for  I  mesai  not 
to  involve  myself  in  the  literature  any  more  than  in  the  politics 
of  the  day.  I  would  wish  only  to  raise  my  voice,  feeble  as  it 
may  be,  against  this  abuse  in  men,  of  their  very  extraordinary 
powers  of  eloquence  and  imag^tkm ;  to  say  one  passing  word 
intheoanseof  taste  and  truth;  to  speak  for  one  passing  moment 
of  the  siini^eity  that  belongs  to  the  one,  and  of  the  sobriety  so 
iiatural  to  ttie  other. 

'  It  is  difllcu  *:  to  lay  down  mudms  in  politics,  whatever  writers 
VOL.  n.  n  n 
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of  this  ambitioaa  kind  may  suppose ;  for  in  politics  we  have  to 
do  with  human  beings,  irritated  by  a  thousand  paasionay  and 
pUoed  in  a  world  where  the  uncertainty  of  eyents  is  proTerbisL 
We  can  obsenre  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  in  large 
bodies  of  men ;  they  will  opoate  with  tolerable  steadiDess  on 
merchants,  for  instance,  maimfactnrers,  clergymen,  courtiaB; 
but  when  we  have  to  talk  of  states  and  empires,  we  must  re- 
member, that  these  particular  assemblages  of  men  are  always 
under  the  influence,  often  under  the  mere  control  of  individualB; 
of  those,  concerning  whose  feelings  and  conduct  we  can,  in  the 
way  of  anticipation,  pronounce  nothing.  When  the  OTents  have 
happened,  we  may  for  the  most  part  detect  the  general  principles 
that  have  had  their  operation,  on  the  whole  or  in  purt,  and  we 
can  thus  be  taught  what  the  tendency  of  things,  in  given  situa- 
tions, will  be  hereafter.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
this  the  instruction :  but  to  talk  of  more  than  a  tendency  in 
things ;  to  speak  of  more  than  strong  probabilities,  and  on  the 
oontraiy,  to  lay  down  sweeping  rules,  by  which  the  affairs  of 
the  world  are  to  be  foreseen ;  to  reason  and  to  predict,  as  if  £iite 
and  fortune  were  in  our  hands,  is  really  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  modesty  that  belongs  to  true  philosophy,  and  with  the  cofi- 
sciousness  that  we  ought  to  bear  about  us  of  the  limited  natoie 
of  our  faculties,  especially  with  respect  to  the  dispensations  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  concerns  of  the  kingdoms  and  goyernments 
of  the  earth.  Take  one  instance ;  and  I  could  go  on  repeating 
tftich  instances  for  hours.  Suppose  one  of  these  brilliant  writers 
of  our  own  country,  or  of  any  other,  had  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  what  would  have  been  his  language  ?  How  con- 
fident and  how  sweeping  his  prophecies  and  denunoiationB; 
what  necessary  connexions  in  eyents;  what  inevitable  results! 
*'  Tremble,  ye  popes,  and  ye  priests,"  he  would  have  cried; 
«  the  press  is  now  in  existence ;  the  human  mind  is  awakened; 
that  sublime  form,  which  men  have  only  to  see  and  to  adoie, 
Truth, — Truth  is  now  walking  the  earth ;  can  the  slave  love  his 
chain,  the  prisoner  his  dungeon,  the  blind  their  darkness  ?  Will 
they  not  struggle  with  their  manacles,  will  they  not  roll  their 
vacant  orbs,  and  seek  to  And  the  light  ?  The  great  principles 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart,  are  they  not  now 
called  forth, — the  love  of  knowledge,  the  love  of  freedom,  and 
all  the  holy  aspirations  after  heavenly  illuminations  and  bliss? 
Go  on,  ye  angel  ministers  of  the  word,  ye  sages,  and  ye  martyrs, 
to  teach  and  to  suffer.  Ye  labour,  and  ye  may  perish ;  but 
your  victory  is  secure.    The  century  ^lall  roll  on,  but  not  » 
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tyrant  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body,  shall  be  fotmd  at  the  end  of 
it ;  not  a  confessor  nor  a  despot  shall  exist ;  and  the  humblest 
peasant  in  his  cottage,  as  did  the  shepherds  of  yore,  while 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  shall  now  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  proclaimed  ^m  on  high ;  pure  religion  and  imde- 
filed  shall  beam  upon  the  suppliant  that  thirsts  for  righteous- 
ness, and  the  profane  spectres  of  ignorance  and  superstition  shall 
with  shrieks  and  unholy  mutterings,  and  reverted  looks  of  in- 
dignation and  hate,  be  heard  departing  from  the  earth,  depart- 
ing never  to  return."    Would  not  paragraphs  of  this  kind,  but 
far  more  bold,  high-sounding,  and  extravagant,  have  been  found 
in  every  pamphlet,  and  review,  and  periodical  production  of  the 
high  press  and  the  low,  that  addressed  itself  to  the  public,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  if  such  instruments  for  good  as  for  evil,  and 
if  the  innumerable  host  of  our  presumptuous  and  splendid  wri- 
ters had  been  then  let  loose  upon  the  world.    But  what  in  the 
mean  time  is  the  fact  ?     The  century  did  roll  on,  the  reformer 
taught,  and  the  martyr  suffered;  the  press  toiled,  and  the 
human  mind  was  awakened ;  everything  that  has  been  just  de- 
scribed was  in  part  produced ;  the  Bible  was  opened ;  civil  and 
religious  freedom  obtained  a  footing  in  the  world;  the  great 
principles  of  the  human  mind  had  their  influence;  were  en-. 
countered,  modifled,  and  controlled,  as  must  always  be  the  case 
by  other  great  principles,  and  innumerable  accidents,  and  unex- 
pected occurrences;  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  showed  the 
result  of  the  whole : — ^Protestant  states  and  Eoman  Catholic 
states,  all  mustered  and  negotiated  together :  a  rude  adjustment 
of  the  rude  contests  of  a  hundred  years,  of  all  the  wars  that 
were  kindled  by  the  good  and  the  bad,  but  the  uncertain  pas- 
sions of  mankind ;  an  adjustment,  indeed,  but  surely  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  would  have  been  predicted  by  one  of  these 
gifted  seers,  one  of  these  dealers  in  necessity  and  fate,  who  so 
Donfldently  pronounce  upon  the  past  and  future  fortunes  of  man- 
kind. 

Writers  of  this  kind  might  be  less  objectionable,  if  it  were 
lot  that  they  prepare  men  for  revolutionary  enterprises,  and  even 
*econcile  them  to  revolutionary  crimes.  The  peculiarities  of 
ndividual  character  are  represented  as  of  no  consequence ;  and 
herefore  any  man  is  to  be  rendered  indifferent  to  character, 
ither  in  bimself  or  others,  while  some  great  project  is  pursued. 
ISverything  is  described  as  under  the  control  and  at  the  mercy 
f  general  principles ;  and  why,  therefore,  talk  of  the  particular 
irtues  and  vices  of  men,  or  lose  our  time  in  considering  the 
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wisdom  or  the  folly  of  statesmenarof  kings?  A  gof  urnment  is  bad; 
a  revolutioii,  it  is  said,  miuit  ensae ;  revolntiaiis  nraat  be  foliowed 
byorimes;  it  is  in  vain  to  oontend ;  a  fotore  age  will  be  benefited, 
and  that  is  sufficient.    So  short  is  the  reasoning,  so  clear,  and 
so  oonsoling.    The  sufferings  of  the  pious^  the  innoeenty  and  the 
good;   the  triumphs  of  t£e  sarage  and  the  lioentions;   tiia 
agonies  of  the  wife  and  mother;  the  sucoess  and  splendour  of 
the  unfteling  and  blood-stained  ruffian ;  these  are  but  tiie  stom 
that  is  to  pass  away,  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  sonriune 
that  is  to  follow :  it  was  erer  thuS)  and  it  will  be  erer.     Such 
is  the  langiiage,  such  the  doctrines  of  modem  writen  and  histo- 
rians of  our  own  or  other  countries,  emeeially  of  France.    I 
trust  those  who  hear  me,  will  not  surrender  their  minds  to  such 
daring  generalities,  such  merciless  receipts  fbr  procuring  the 
happiness  of  mankind :  such  intolerable  exhibitions  of  faninan  in- 
genuity, fit  only  to  paralyse  our  Tirtues,  and  throw  splendom 
around  our  crimes ;  to  leave  in  one  miserable  mass  of  simiHtade 
and  confusion,  the  wise,  the  benevolent,  the  thoughtful,  and  the 
humane,  with  the  unprincipled,  the  selfish,  the  presumptaoui, 
the  cruel  and  the  absurd ;  the  exalted  lover  of  his  kind,  with  the 
detested  of  God  and  man.    I  shall  have  to  speak  of  these  things 
hereafter ;  they  are  an  often-renewed  theme  in  the  ooune  of  the 
lectures  I  give  on  the  French  Bevolution,  for  the  mistakes  I 
thus  arraign  are  everywhere  found  in  the  historical  and  politicd 
writings  and  critiques,  that  have  of  late  years  and  are  now  eveij 
day  appearing.     Turning,  however,  away  from  them,  fbr  a  time 
at  least,  you  will,  I  hope,  be  content  to  fc^ow  me  through  a 
more  humble  path,  whUe  I  consider,  step  by  step,  every  part 
of  this  memorable  Bevolution ;  the  fhults  and  the  errors,  to  tiie 
best  of  my  power,  of  all  parties  concerned,  weighing  ^em  in 
the  balance,  as  you  will  yourselves  be  weighed  in  a  balance  bj 
those  of  your  fellow-creatures  that  surround  you,  and  whUe  I 
speak  of  these  leaders  of  the  Bevolution,  and  their  opp<»ient8,  » 
human  beings  capable  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  of  wisdom  and  of  folly, 
and  exposing  themselves  and  their  country  on  a  large  scale,  as 
you  may,  yourselves  and  your  connexions  on  a  small,  to  the 
varying  chances  that  result  from  prudence  or  rashness,   firom 
ignorance  or  knowledge,  from  virtue  or  the  want  of  it.^     To  de 
iMs,  is  but  to  conform  to  what  we  everyday  experienee,  and 
what  mankind  has  been  accustomed  to  practise  from  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  by  never  ceasing  to  bless  their  patriots  and 
execrate  their  tyrants,  and  by  criticising  on  ev^  occasion  tihdr 
rulers,  as  moral  and  responsible  beings,  on  whom  their  happiness 
and  misery  essentially  depended* 
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So  little  am  I  tlispoeed  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  an  j  political 
case  before  me  hy  ^eae  general  theorems  of  modem  reaqoners, 
that  I  have  studied  irith  all  diligence,  all  the  accounts  I  could 
meet  with  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  the  memoiis  I  could 
find  of  those  who  were  actors  in  ihe  scene.  I  have  thought  my- 
self properly  employed,  while  commenting  on  the  conduct  of 
8udh  men,  and  while  endeavouring  to  consider  how  the  Bevolu* 
tion  might  have  been  avoided,  how  at  least  it  might  have  been 
modified,  what  calamities  might  have  been  escaped,  what  hor^ 
rors  sav^  by  a  different  policy,  by  a  different  exercise  of  pru- 
dence and  vurtue  in  those  who  took  a  *part  in  these  concerns. 
Now  that  I  have  drawn  up  my  lectures,  I  do  not  yet  think  my- 
self exonerated  firom  a  duty  of  this  kind ;  and  I  look  to  memoirs 
and  aeoounts,  whenever  I  can  hear  of  them,  to  see  how  far  my 
representations  have  been  accurate,  and  how  far  those  peculiari- 
ties of  individual  character,  on  which  I  hold  so  much  depaids, 
have  been  faithfully  described*  I  Dannot  but  recommend  you  to 
do  the  same ;  and  I  must  request  your  attentioo  during  &e  re- 
mainder of  this  lecture,  wMJiB  I  mention  some  publicationB  that 
have  lately  appeared,  and  while  I  actually  go  through  the  detail 
of  considering,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  confirm  such  conclu- 
rions  aa  you  will  see  me  arrive  at  in  the  course  of  the  lectures 
I  am  now  going  to  repeat.  It  is  not  eniough  to  vote,  that  things 
must  necessarily  roll  on  in  this  or  tiiat  direction ;  we  must  exa- 
mine the  fJEucts. 

The  first  book  I  have  latdy  met  with,  was  an  history  of  the 
GomyituBnt  Assembly,  by  Alexander  Lameth.  Though  I  bad 
already  endeavoured  to  understand  the  labours  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  I  spent  a  week  over  the  woric  to  ascertain  what 
new  light  might  be  let  upon  their  proeeedings  by  a  writer,  who 
was  one  oi  &eir  most  distinguished  members ;  but  ttie  puWca- 
tion  has  disappointed  me ;  taere  is  no  secret  history,  though  his 
name  continually  occurs,  as  a  leader  oonnected  with  La  Fayette, 
and  though  he  must  have  had  mueh  information  to  give,  if  he 
had  diosen  to  afford  it.  But  he  professedly  avoids  evaything 
of  this  nature,  and  meana  only,  he  says,  to  give  a  clear  and 
exact  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Oonstiiuent  Assembly ;  and, 
as  such,  the  work  is  valuable.  It  is  great  injustice  to  suppose, 
aa  it  is  at  present  the  £EidLion  to  suppose,  that  the  members  were 
not,  many  of  them,  men  of  great  ability.  I  have  observed  this 
in  my  lectures ;  and  what  I  have  tliere  said  will  be  amply  illus- 
trated by  these  two  volumes  of  Alexander  Lameth.  The  debates 
of  this  AfiSonUy  do  very  great  credit  to  the  talents  ot  the 
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Bpeaken ;  tlie  votes  may  not  always  be  rigHt,  bat  every  sal^eet 
is  very  tiSlj  discussed,  and  they  who  were  wrong,  were  sot » 
from  want  of  any  ingenuity  or  eloquence  in  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents who  were  apprizing  them  of  their  errors.  Indeed  their 
debates  and  the  Be  volution  itself,  would  be  much  less  wortihoffl' 
sidering,  if  it  were  otherwise.  What  can  be  leemt  from  the 
proceedings  of  foolish  and  bad  men  ?  It  is  from  the  fimlts  mil 
errors  of  wise  and  good  men,  that  instruction  is  to  bechieHj 
derived.  There  are  ^  hundred  pages  of  preparatory  matter  a&r 
taining  many  observations,  such  as  you  will  hear  from  me  here' 
after,  on  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  iMtfA 
Montgaillard,  and  M*.  de  Campan.  He  considers  the  Se^ 
tion  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  parliaments,  the  nobilitf 
and  the  clergy,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  declare 
war  against  the  government,  and  give  the  signal  of  insaneeiaiA 
to  the  people.  "  Was  it  not,"  says  he,  "  such  disorders,  d 
the  want  of  money,  that  forced  the  crown  to  resort  to  a  call « 
the  States  General  ?  They  who  read  my  work  (he  says)  ^ 
consider  me  as  a  partisan  of  the  Revolution.  I  am  &r  fron 
defending  it.  I  have  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  ezoesflestlai 
have  taken  place  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  outrage^  bj 
the  crimes  that  followed  on  its  dissolution.  These  cb^xc^ 
have  but  confirmed  the  truth,  acknowledged  from  time  inu&^ 
morial,  that  revolutions,  particularly  popular  revolutioDS,  nR 
dreadful  catastrophes.  Yet  must  I  still  r^^ard  the  BevolutioD  < 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  civilization  has  made ;  great  prii' 
ciples  have  been  (he  says)  established."  He  sees  thesn  in  ^ 
charter  of  Louis  XYIII. ;  great  results ;  great  advantages  k 
all  classes  of  society.  He  writes  in  1828  ;  and  he  mnst  ^ 
much  to  see  the  horizon  still  so  clouded.  On  the  whole,  the 
work  is  worth  reading,  especially  by  those  who  shrink  isom^ 
task  of  going  through  the  debates  in  anymore  detailed  manoer; 
it  is  to  be  considered  as,  in  the  main,  a  defence  of  the  Goosti' 
tuent  Assembly,  conducted  in  a  manner  not  unfair,  hye^ 
biting  what  really  passed  there.  The  work  has  been  oc^sfsif^ 
more  immediately  by  the  unjust  and  declamatory  attack  « 
Lacretelle,  and  the  disparaging  observations  of  the  lisffi^ 
de  Ferrieres  and  M.  de  Montgaillard. 

Another  work  has  lately  appeared,  in  its  title  of  the  most  ii' 
teresting  nature,  for  it  purports  to  come  from  the  late  losi) 
Louis  XYIII.)  and  to  be  the  observations  of  his  past  li^ 
On  what  authority,  therefore,  does  the  publication  stao^' 
No  question  of  this  kind  can  be  asked  with  more  eameatiu^ 
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than  this  has  been,  both  in  London  and  in  Paris.  There  is  no 
external  evidence  for  the  work;  no  manuscript  is  shown,  no 
editor  mi^es  himself  responsible ;  a  Due  D only  is  men- 
tioned in^'the  title  page,  who  may  be  a  real  person  or  not ;  and 
when  ike  authenticity  of  a  work  is  the' first  and  great  point  to 
.be  determined,  if  a  plain  story  can  be  told,  why  is  it  not  ?  The 
men  of  letters  in  Paris,  too,  are  notorious  for  impositions  of  this 
nature :  tiiie  ease  and  ability  with  which  they  dress  up  their 
forgeries  is  as  astonishing  as  their  total  want  of  all  mond  prin- 
ciple in  bringing  forward  these  deceptions.  It  has  actually 
b^n  found  necessary  to  draw  up  a  regular  account,  to  make  a 
regular  book,  a  thick  octavo  volume,  where  may  be  seen  a  list 
of  all  the  doubtful  and  spurious  books  that  have  issued  from  the 
Prench  press ;  and  the  book  is  continually  increasing.  I  will 
mention  an  instance.  Buring  the  French  Bevolution,  &e  Letters 
of  Louis  XYI.  were  pubUshed  in  Paris.  Helen  ICaria  Williams, 
then  on  the  spot,  gave  a  considerable  sum  for  the  manuscript, 
and  translated  it ;  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
work :  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  pronounced  in  favour  of  it,  in  an 
article  written  by  so  considerable  a  reasoner  as  Francis  Homer : 
it  was  quoted  in  one  of  the  chambers,  after  the  l^storation,  ^ 
genuine.  After  all,  the  whol*  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery ;  and 
two  impudent  men  came  forward,  and  avowed  that  they  had 
thought  it  a  fair  literary  enterprise  one  morning  after  break- 
fast ;  and  as  to  the  sin  and  crime  of  making  the  poor  king  an- 
swerable in  his  character  to  posterity  for  any  thing  they  might 
choose  to  attribute  to  him,  and  of  deceiving  and  misleading  dl 
who  were  to  write  or  think,  from  that  time  forth,  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  French  Bevolution,  no  considerations  of  this  kind 
seem  ever  once  to  have  occurred  to  them.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  improbable  than  that  the  work  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, attributed  to  Louis  XYIIL,  should  be  genuine,  as  far 
as  the  external  evidence  goes.  But  the  internal  evidence? 
Here,  indeed,  there  is  something  to  be  said ;  indeed,  I  think, 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  work. 

But  internal  evidence  is  always  a  matter,  not  a  little,  of 
feeling ;  and  such  mistakes  have  been  made,  that  unless  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  also  produced,  no  matured  mind  can  ever  rest 
properly  satisfied  with  evidence  that  is  only  internal.  An 
instance  occurs  to  me — the  beautiful  poem  on  the  Burial  of 
General  Moore.  Who  ever  for  a  moment  supposed  that  it  came 
not  from  the  pen  of  Campbell  ?    But  it  did  not. 

On  the  whole  of  the  case,  then,  if  this  publication  should 
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wppmr,  IB  the  eiwit^  to  be  of  entheritjr,  I  MXL  hx^e  to  on- 
Merit;  bat  in  the  mean  time  it  msy  be  fofioieiit  for  m\t 
obecrve  to  you,  tiiat  I  do  net  pweetTO  anytfaiBg  in  it  tbatoite- 
liaUj  militates  againft  anch  repreeentationi  as  yon  willhoarae 
make  in  theie  leetorak* 

Inother  work  has  alio  appeared,  leq^ting  wiiioh,  ^ 
nately,  there  is  no  doabt— the  work  of  JL  Domo&t:  mj 
thing  is  known  of  it  that  can  be  reqinred.  M.  Bomont  wat 
yery  distingiashed  man  <tf  letter^  originally  of  Qe&era,  aid 
who  lived  mach  in  London ;  w«dl  aoqnamted  witii  boom  of  ^ 
first  men  of  the  time^  and  highly  estimated  by  them  for  ^ 
▼ariety  of  his  knowledge,  the  extent  of  his  views,  andhkntf? 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities ;  and  the  work  is  an  acoomitgmi 
by  such  a  man  of  what  he  eonld  reeoUect  ten  yean  aftorvoi 
of  lUrafoeau,  with  whom  he  was  oonneeted,  and  of  the  Leg» 
lative  Assemblies,  paitionlarly  of  the  Constitaent  Assembly)  it 
whose  debates  he  was  often  found  daring  the  earlier  puiB «( 
tiie  Trench  Bevolution.  There  co^d  be  no  want  of  intere^v 
a  book  like  t^is :  and  it  so  happened,  that  it  itfrived  in  Loo^ 
m  the  midst  of  our  unhappy  divisions  on  ^e  sulijed;  of  ^ 
Beform  Bill,  while  the  instMice  of  the  f'renoh  BevolutiosfV 
brought  forward  by  writers  and  epeakers  on  each  side  m^p^ 
earnestness,  and  often  witSk  great  effdot,  to  fflustrate  thdr  m- 
sonings  and  justify  their  condusions.  The  opinions  and  eos- 
ments  of  a  distingaished  writer  and  philosopher  like  M.  Diuiob^ 
at  a  period  such  as  this,  had  even  a  more  &an  natural  impoH- 
ance,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  warm  friend  of  liie  liberties  d 
mankind,  and  as  his  recoDectiotts  were  found  to  be  not  a  litti< 
disparaging  to  the  Constituent  Ass^nbly  and  the  popol^ 
party.  Even  to  me  this  publication  was  an  event  of  cosffl^ 
able  importance.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  M*  Dumont,  sees 
him  often,  and  benefited  by  the  variety  of  his  literary  kno^' 
ledge,  and  his  sensible  observations  (so  tliey  appeared  to  M 
on  every  suliject  in  its  turn.  Being  at  l^e  same  time  w 
aware  how  conversant  he  was  with  everything  Hiat  rdatod  to 
the  Yrendb.  Revolution,  I  was  not  a  litHe  anxious  to  asoertaiB 
how  fat  his  views  and  opinions,  as  seen  in  this  new  publieationi 
went  to  confirm,  or  not,  what  I  bad  delivered  in  these  lectni<^ 
I  therefore  appHed  mysdf  to  ike  work,  with  all  ike  diligenoeii 

*  Some  time  after  this  ieatave  tnis  writtea,  Hr.  Croker  very  ImM 
took  the  trouble  of  ezpoeing,  ia  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  aoaroes  fro* 
which  this  imprinciplea  work  was  compiled ;  and  it  has  never  been  hetf« 
of  more. 
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my  pover ;  and  some  of  tiie  obmrTationB  that  have  occurred  to 
me,  I  will  BOW  proceed  to  laj  before  yon. 

%Di  tbe  first  place,  then,  I  must  remark  that  this  wosrk  ought 
Bot  to  be  represeated  as  a  description  of  the  evolution  of  any 
eosaspiracy  in  the  popular  leaders  against  the  old  goyemment ; 
no  such  oonsj^raey  is  here  ever  thought  of;  nor,  agaca,  is  his 
work  any  precis  of  the  FtBoxh  Bevolution,  how  it  arose,  or  what 
are  to  be  its  efBeets  hereafter  in  France;  it  is  merely  a  descrip- 
tion of  Bueh  fiuilts  and  eirors  in  the  popular  leaders  and  the 
peopl0,  as  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion :  least  of  all,  is  it  a  work  where  such  fiiults  and  errors  are 
considered/  as,  in  revolntions,  i^  matter  of  course.    It  is  all 
along  taken  for  granted  that  the  <»imes  and  mismes  which  so 
often  accompany  them  ought  to  be  prevented,  and  can  be  pre- 
Tented  by  tbe  virtue  and  prudence  of  those  who  engage  in  them ; 
nor  would  a  word  in  the  work  be  altered  by  Dumont,  as  far  as 
the  popular  leaders  are  CKmoerned,  w«e  he  now  living,  or  had 
again  to  write  it    The  faults  and  errors  he  describes  in  part 
caused,  and  were  enough  of  themscdves  to  cause,  the  failure  of 
the  Bevolution;  this  is  sufficient  for  Dumont.    He  is  not  a 
writer  that  woi^d  ever  have  entered  into  any  dreadful  calcula- 
tion, how  fur  present  crimes  and  miseries  are  to  be  compensated 
by  subfliequent  prosperity ;  his  humane  effort  is  to  prevent  from 
the  first  all  crimes  and  miseries,  and  to  teach  poUtical  men  a 
^ttle  sobriety  of  thought  and  conduct.    He  therell»e  exhibits 
and  records  those  faults  and  mistakes  which  he  had  an  o/gpor^ 
tunity  to  <^i»serve  in  the  popular  leaders ;  and  to  these  he  may 
be  said  to  confine  himself.    In  these  lectures  whidi  I  here  de- 
liver, indeed,  I  endeavour  to  do  more,  for  I  att^npt  tp  desoribe 
the  faults  aiid  mistakes  that  were  committed  by  &e  court  and 
'  privileged  (^ers,  and  whidi  had  so  powerM  a  tendency  to  pre- 
'  vent  the  success  of  the  Bevolutimi.    To  these  H.  Bumont  noes 
I  ^ot  direct  his  attention;  they  were  taken  for  granted  by  him: 
'  he  was  known  to  be  a  warm  friend  to  iihe  popular  cause ;  it 
J  never  occumed  to  him  that  he  was  to  give  his  reascma  for  being 
'  60 ;  he  was  writing  no  history,  nor  even  any  account  of  the 
J  iFrenoh  Bevolution ;  he  was  recollecting  only,  at  l&e  distance  of 
'  ten  years,  what  he  had  seen  and  felt,  while  an  ^ye-witness  of 
^  the  scene.    The  work  is  a  mere  ooUection  of  sketches :  what 
i  be  knew  of  Mirabeau,  what  he  had  observed  and  lamented  in 
.j  the  ccxnduot  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people ;  no  doubt  such 
i  mistakes  and  faults  as  he  though  ought  to  bis  a  warning  to  any 
*  people  stroggUng  for  its  liberties,  and  to  all  leaders  of  revolu* 
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tions  hereafter;  bat  certainlj  aa  oonatitalang  only  one  part  of 
the  case,  in  no  respect  aa  the  whole  of  the  leaaon  that  'was  to  1» 
drawn  from  the  f^ch  Bevolution;  and  sorely  not  such  fralti 
and  miatakeB  as  might  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  avoidei 
'  In  the  lecturea  that  I  am  going  to  deliver,  you  will  find  oe 
describing  the  faults  of  the  popular  leaders  at  great  length,  ssd 
sometimes,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  with  impatience  snd 
severity.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  find,  from  M.  Dumonfs  pub- 
lication, that  I  had  not  mistaken  the  nature  of  those  faults,  and 
that  the  warning  I  had  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty  wtis  right 
This  was  a  relief,  for  it  could  least  of  all  be  my  intention  to  do 
injustice  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  it  is  the  faults  of  these 
who  step  forward  in  this  cause  that  are  of  all  others  of  the  most 
importance ;  and  though  to  be  touched  with  no  unfkiendly  hand, 
they  must  be  adverted  to,  that  this  great  cause  may  be  managed 
with  that  prudence  which  it  is  at  onoe  so  difficult  to  produce, 
and  which  is  yet  so  necessary  to  its  success. 

I  will  now  mention  to  you  some  few  of  those  un&yourahle 
representations  and  strictures  of  Dumont  on  the  popular  leados, 
which  confirm  such  as  I  have  hazarded  myself  in  these  lectures. 
There  was  nothiog,  it  seems,  of  this  prudence  which  I  have  just 
alluded  to,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevolution.  You  will  see 
Dumont  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  people  in  Fans 
at  the  time,  present  at  their  conunittees,  and  quite  disgusted  at 
their  nonsense,  and  at  the  chaos  of  their  opinions ;  the  wild 
hopes,  the  contending  interests,  the  confusion,  and  the  cabals; 
the  delays  that  were  thus  occasioned  in  the  elections  that  wen 
to  be  made  by  the  sections :  above  all,  he  remarked  -what  \m 
the  great  point  contended  for  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  past  went 
for  nothing ;  and  while  he  was  himself,  wi^  a  good  sense  that 
was  very  remarkable  at  that  period,  referring  always  to  England 
for  his  ideas  of  liberty,  such  wisdom  was  a  perfect  seorn;  to  the 
pjopular  leaders  at  the  time,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
however,' — ^Mounier,  Lolly  Tollendal,  and  others.  In  tlie  third 
chapter,  and  in  the  note,  an  amusing  account  is  given  of  tiie 
folly  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  de  Sieyes  in  this  particular.  He 
considered  the  English,  it  seems,  as  mere  infants  in  the  sdesce 
of  government,  and  himself  as  a  perfect  master ;  an  ignoranoe 
and  a  presumption  that  no  doubt  were  shared  with  him  by 
many  odiers  at  the  time.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  wori:, 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  contrast  of  the  English  and  French 
character.  "  Let  me  stop,''  says  Dumont,  '*  a  hundred  peo^ 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  London,  and  propose  to  each,  on 
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ii  the  part  of  goyemment,  something  to  be  done;  there  will  be 
lir  ninety-nine  in  the  one  place  that  wiU  instantly  undertake  it, 
r|i  and  as  many  in  the  other  that  will  decline  it,  Bomilly/'  he 
HI  eontinuesy  **  had  drawn  up  a  work  of  the  most  interesting  mature, 
11  on  the  rules  observed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England — 
j^i  rules,"  he  says,  **  the  fruit  of  a  well-considered  experience,  and 
^  the  more  to  be  admired,  the  more  they  are  examined ;  customs 
]li  carefully  preserved  by  an  assembly  very  watchful  against  any 
yi  innovation :  they  are  not  written,  and  it  required  great  care 
^  and  pains  to  exMbit  them  in  order.  This  little  code  was  to 
•^  «how  the  best  way  of  putting  the  questions,  of  preparing  the 
y  motions,  of  debating  them,  of  collecting  the  votes,  of  nominating 
the  committees,  of  managing  business,  by  making  it  pass  through 
i^  different  stages — in  a  word,  all  the  tactique  of  a  political  as- 
L  sembly.  This  work,'*  says  Dumont,  **  I  translated  at  the  com- 
i  mencement  of  the  States  General ;  it  was  presented  by  Mira- 
beau,  and  laid  upon  the  bureau  of  the  Commons ;  and  when  the 
question  was,  whether  it  was  to  be  a  rule  for  the  National  As- 
^  sembly,  '  We  are  not  English,  and  we  have  no  want  of  the 
^  English,'  such  was  the  answer  that  was  received ;  -  not  the 
y  [^lightest  attention  was  paid  to  this  document,  though  it  was 
^'  printed ;  no  one  condescended  to  inform  himself  of  the  proceed- 
jl  ings  of  a  body  so  celebrated  as  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ; 
T  the  national  vanity  was  hurt  at  the  very  idea  of  borrowing  from 
^  the  wisdom  of  any  other  nation,  and  they  chose  rather  to  per- 
^  sist  to  the  end  in  a  mode  of  deliberation  of  the  very  worst  and 
1  most  dangerous  nature;  witness  the  sitting  of  the  4th  of 
J'  August."  Again.  ''There  was  an  intention  of  introducing 
''  Mirabeau  into  the  ministry,  but  a  motion  was  carried  upon 
'f  some  idle  principle  of  democracy,  that  no  minister  should  be  a 
^  member  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  in  vain,"  says  Dumont,  ''  that 
''  the  example  of  England  was  produced ;  instead  of  making  in 
^  favour  of  the  introduction,  it  made  against  it.  The  slightest 
I  idea  of  imitation  wounded  the  vanity  of  these  innovators ;  they 
'  pretended  to  make  a  monarchy  without  a  single  monarchical 
'  element."  Such  are  the  words  of  Dumont  Now,  I  must  ob- 
"  serve,  that  this  is  from  beginning  to  end  the  great  drift  of  the 
*  book  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  to  perceive  the  trutii  at  Beaconsfield 
'  60  earl^  and  so  distinctly,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unfor- 
'  tunate  intemperance  of  his  -prejudices,  is  a  specimen  of  his  poli- 
tical sagacity  never  to  be  forgotten.  Thc^  vanity,  the  selfrcon- 
ceit  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  more  particularly  of  the 
popular  leaders,  mined  everything.    This  is  the  constant  kn- 


it 
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gvageof  Bunont;  it  was  the  constant  tormeat  and  terror  of  his 
thoughts  while  in  tiie  midst  of  them.  Kow,  is  it  too  mnflhtB 
sa^  that  this  vanitj,  this  sdf«oonceit,  is  bnt  too  natonllj 
alued  to  men  oi  popolar  feelings,  while  yoong,  and  to  all  loeii 
men,  whether  young  or  old,  when  starting  up  from  unex- 
pected Bitiiations  in  soeietyi  and  obtaining  notfoe,  by  eiliihKiiig 
thraisehres  on  public  occasions,  in  addresses,  meetings,  aod 
^ssociatLons ?  ''Every  member  of  the  AssemUy,*'  says  i 
Bumcmt,  **  sapposed  hims^  capable  of  anyiiiing.  Never  fa 
seen  such  a  number  of  men  who  ceneeiTed  themselveB  to  h 
all  l^slators;  who  supposed  that  Hbsy  were  then  to  r^ 
all  the  faults  of  tiie  past,  to  remedy  every  error  that  had  beat 
committed  by  the  human  mind,  and  to  ensure  the  hsppistf 
of  all  future  ages.  Doubt  had  never  for  a  moment  any  aeoea 
to  their  minds,  and  infallibility  presided  orer  all  their  GOBr 
tradictory  decrees.  It  was  in  vain,"  says  he,  *'  t^at  a  wmt 
ous  minority  told  them  their  faults,  and  protested  agaioat  tbeir 
decrees;  the  more  they  were  attacked,  the  mere  theyven 
satisfied  with  themselves ;  and  when  the  king  made  some  renuo* 
strances  in  the  most  modest  manner  against  their  decree  of  ti» 
4th  of  August,  and  their  declaration  of  rights,  they  weze  t^ 
nished  l^at  ministers  ahould  have  the  audacity  to  make  oom- 
ments  <hi  their  labours,  and  Necker,  who  was  the  aathor  of 
them,  began  to  decline  in  their  favour.'*  Such  are  thewoidBof 
Dumont.  No  doubt,  I  may  observe,  personal  vanity  k  Bottbt 
character  of  our  own  English  nation,  and  we  are  each  of  QSio 
quick  in  observing  it,  and  so  readily  disgusted  with  it  ia  otboii 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  ardent  men  among  ounebei 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  the  salutary  phlegm  and  good  vsi^ 
^at  naturally  belong  to  an  English  community ;  but  the  stroBf 
sensations  of  Dumont,  when  brought  into  contact  with  Ban^ 
Bamave,  F6tion,  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  Brissot,  Paine,  and  ahooit 
every  public  man  he  met»  should  not  be  lost  in  the  wiay  of  ei* 
ample  and  admonition,  to  all  who,  like  them*-and  they  were  &*' 
common  men-Hure  engaged  in  the  task  of  improving  the  iiuitit^ 
tions  of  their  country.  There  is.even  in  human  nature  sometiiDtf 
to  be  found  a  delist  in  mischief^  and  there  are  those  wte 
though  not  ferocious  in  disposition,  are  disturbers  of  the  ptiU» 
peace,  fi!om  mere  taste  and  perverseness.  Look  at  the  cbij 
racter  of  C^avi^,  a  living  portrait,  and  the  type  of  a  thonflfiod 
others,  as  drawn  by  Dumont  in  the  twentieth  chapter.  "  AlwtJ* 
attacking  authority,"  says  Dumont,  ''  though  afraid  <^  dsD&fl 
fond  <tf  troubled  waters,  though  not  of  the  conaequences;  Joai^ 
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taimng/*  says  he,  ''  that  in  a  free  state  polftieal  agitation^ 
though  not  harmleBS,  does  a  great  deal  more  good,  and  throws 
people  into  a  much  more  agreeable  mood  than  they  would  ezpe-*  » 
rience  amidst  what  he  termed  the  insipidity  of  repose.  He  had 
eyen  his  fancy/'  continues  Dumont,  ''  Ibr  anarchy,  and  pro- 
.duoed  his  sophisms  in  defence  of  it:  his  actirily  knew  no 
bounds ;  he  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  write  fifty 
pages ;  go  to  rest  for  an  hour,  and  totally  neglect  his  affairs ; 
yet  Was  he  an  honest  man,  and  disinterested ;  office  improved 
him,  it  seems/'  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Dumont.  Eeal 
'  business  and  responsibility  probably  t»ught  him  some  lessons; 
this  sort  of  busy,  troublesome,  wTong*headed  character,  not  to 
be  reasoned  with,  and  sometimes  thought  fit  only  to  amuse,  is 
in  critical  times  a  perfect  nuisance  and  scoui^  to  society,  it  is 
drawn  fix>m  the  life  by  Dumont ;  but  the  character  is  as  old  as 
the  Proverbs.  '^  There  is  one  that  soattereth  arrows  and  death, 
and  says,  *  Am  I  not  in  sport  ?'" 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  Ihe  views  I  have 
taken  of  the  Frendi  Eevolatbn,  and  the  characlters  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  scene,  axe  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  work 
of  Dumont.     He  corroborates  what  I  have  said  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  of  the  events  that  passed  during  its  sitting ; 
what  I  have  said  of  La  EayettC]^  of  Neoker,  and  <^  the  king ; 
and  again,  what  I  have  said  on  more  doubtfol  and  difficult  sub« 
'   jects,  the  subsequent  conduct  and  character  of  the  Girondists 
and  the  Austrian  war.    Hereafter,  as  I  read  my  lectures,  I  may 
I    notice  briefly  such  of  M.  Dumont's  observations  as  may  \^  fitted 
I    to  corroborate  or  modify  my  own.    You  will  find  him  not  a 
I    little  scandalized  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  on  tha 
i    night  of  the  4th  of  August.     ''  He  did  not,''  he  says,  '^  conoem, 
I    himself  in    the  discussion  respecting  the    property  of   the 
i    Church ;  he  had,  however,  his  opinion  that  it  was  unjust  to 
despoil  the  clergy,  to  pay  the  national  debt     The  redaction  of 
<    the  salaries  of  &ture  ecclesiastics  might  be  compatible  with  jus* 
f    tice  and  prudence,  but  it  appeared  to  him  quite  essential  not  to 
i    dimiuisb  by  a  single  farthing  the  engagements  of  actual  po»* 
I    sessors.    He  had  disputes,"  he  says,  ''  even  with  some  of  the 
I    beneficed  clergy  themselves ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  practice  of 
England,  where  it  was  always  a  sacred  principle  never  to  niake 
refOTms  at  the  expense  of  present  possessorsv     But  in  France,''* 
he  observes,  '^  no  one  had  any  ideas  of  this  kind :  the  old  gc>^  i 

vemment  had  violated  the  principle  with  respect  to  the  J^suitfi :  k 

Necker,  when  making  his  economicaX  reforms,  never  troubl<)d  M 
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himself  about  ihe  individnalB  who  were  to  soffer,  it  was  fayoor 
euoagh  to  leave  them  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  inflexible 
GamoSy  because  he  did  not  put  the  spoils  of  the  pensionos  oi 
tibe  state  into  his  own  pocket,  was  supposed  a  perfect  Gato,  and 
this,  while  he  was  multiplying  decrees  that  made  thousands  of 
people  wretched,  and  not  one  happier :  but  what  reformers," 
continues  Dumont,  '*  are  men  like  these,  who  have  no  leeeipt 
but  to  sacrifice  one  set  of  people  to  ameliorate  the  conditioD  ol 
another  ?  At  this  period  one  would  have  supposed  that  ti» 
ecclesiastics  were  not  a  part  of  the  nation.  The  Assembly  M 
did  not  carry  their  prejudices  so  far,"  says  Bumont,  "  butve 
know  sufficiently  how  far  they  did  carry  them,  and  how  ^ 
people  and  the  demagogues  improTed  upon  the  example  which 
had  been  set  them  by  the  legislature/'  Govemments,  wba 
theijr  commit  an  act  of  injustice  and  wrong,  never  set  a  precedent 
which  stops  there.  Indeed,  all  through  the  proceedings  of  ^ 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  general  looseness  of  principle  on  tlie 
subject  of  property  is  very  remarkable ;  and  this  must  hs^ 
been  not  a  little  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  Assembly' 
Dumont  mentions,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  faults  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  too  great  proportion  of  people  without  property  tm^ 
of  lawyers,  who  run  into  extremes  in  their  democracy.  TheK 
were  probably  young  men,  and  such  as  had  their  fortones  to 
make.  Those  who  with  us  in  England,  are  our  country  gea- 
tlemen,  almost  all  belonged  to  the  noblesse :  the  mercantile  diss 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  public  discusdoDS- 
In  the  .composition  of  the  clergy,  too,  there  was  far  too  large  t 
number  of  the  cures ;  this  was  a  mistake  of  Necker ;  most  of 
these  consisted  of  men  with  little  or  no  property.  The  pi^ 
judice  of  the  people  in  this  country  in  favour  of  persons  of  pi^ 
perty  is  quite  right ;  the  habits  of  thought  that  belong  to  soch 
men  are  very  favourable  to  sound  legislation  and  just  govemmoit, 
and  well  fitted  to  promote  and  secure  many  of  the  best  interests  of 
society.  The  interval  that  elapsed  during  the  dispute  between 
the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  two  oilers,  was  fatal  in  its  effects,  \si 
throwing  everything  into  the  power  of  the  former,  and  this  power 
was  consummated  by  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  '*  'N&iicid 
Assembly."  **  So  to  call  themselves  was  to  count  for  nothing," 
Dumont  observes,  **  the  Idng,  the  nobility,  and  th6  clergy."  ^ 
have  held  the  same  language.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
six  to  one.  And  the  fourdi  chapter  gives  some  curious  parti' 
culars  on  the  subject,  and  is  worth  your  attention,  but  more 
especially  would  I  recommend  to  you  the  remainder  of  ^ 
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chapter ;  it  concerns  the  state  of  Yersailles  and  Paris  at  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  the  BeTolution,  prior  to  and  during 
the  sitting  of  the  23rd.  I  have  represented  this  sitting  as  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  tamed ;  as  the  ultimatum  which  the 
court  offered  to  the  people.  I  have  alwa](0  contended,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  popular  leaders.  The  Ame- 
rican, Jefferson,  I  afterwards  found,  had  said  the  same  at  the 
time,  and  when  on  the  spot.  The  project  of  the  measure  of  the 
28rd,  it  seems,  originated  with  Dumont's  friend,  Duroverai. 
On  this  most  important  measure  ample  information  is  given  by 
Necker  himself,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself.  Considered  in 
itself,  never  were  such  concessions  made  by  a  king  to  his 
people ;  and  at  any  other  time  they  would  have  excited  the 
most  hearty  acknowledgments.  Such  objections  as  I  have  made 
to  the  conduct  of  thd  court  (they  were  but  too  obvious),  their 
total  want  of  all  precaution  and  management,  are  made  also  by 
Dumont,  and  from  this  moment  he  4&tes  the  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy. ''  It  is  in  the  state  of  parties  and  their  violence,"  says 
Dumont,  before  he  comes  to  this  point  of  the  Revolution,  **  it  is 
in  these  that  one  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  events.  One  must 
have  been  witness  of  the  fermentation  that  existed  to  compre- 
hend what  afterwards  followed.  Historical  facts,  stripped  of 
the  circumstances  that  prepared  them,  are  inexplicable.  The 
atmosphere  of  Yersailles,  so  to  speak,  was  ominous  and  on  fire, 
and  the  explosion  that  was  coming  could  not  but  be  terrible." 
Such  are  the  expressions-  of  Dumont.  We  have  here,  you  see, 
nothing  of  the  ^tality  of  Thiers  and  Mignet,  and  other  modem 
writers  and  historians.  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  that 
Dumont,  with  other  intelligent  writers  and  historians,  all 
agreed  in  reprobating  these  doctrines  of  &talism,  when  they 
first  appeared  in  a  regular  form,  as  the  explanation  of  history 
in  the  work  of  Mignet.  This  very  measure  of  the  23rd,  if 
considered  in  all  its  critical  importance  and  attendant  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  detailed  in  Necker's  own  account,  and  in  his 
histories,  is  of  itself  a  remarkable  instance  to  show,  how  im- 
proper it  is  to  introduce  this  doctrine  of  the  schools  into  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  world.  And  finally,  I  have  to  observe, 
that  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Burke,  while  sitting  in  his  study, 
were,  as  far  as  the  Constituent  Assembly  went,  in  the  main, 
the  same  with  those  that  were  passing  through  the  mind  of 
Dumont,  while  a  witness  of  the  scene,  and  personally  engaged 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  Eevolution  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.    Their  opinions  on  the  whole  of  the  case  were  not, 
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indeed,  the  same  ^  but  in  their  views  of  the  oomposilion  of  the 
Assembly,  of  the  fEtolts  of  the  Assembly,  and  many  other  im- 
portant matters,  they  sufficiently  ooineide. 

&uek  is  the  short  notice  that  for  the  present  I  can  take  of 
snoh  views  and  6pii^pns  as  I  hare  found  in  Bqmont,  of  a  nature 
to  eorroborate  what  I  have  yentured  to  obeerre  in  the  oourse  of 
these  lectures,  first  in  the  way  of  ocoousrure  of  the  popnlar  leaders, 
and  next  with  regard  to  tine  bearing  of  some  particular  mea* 
Bures.  Of  the  latter  I  may  take  some  farther  notice  hereafter. 
ihe  great  defect  of  ihe  work  of  Dumont  is,  that  he  hse  too  much 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  faults  of  the  court  party,  while  he  is 
describing  the  faults  of  the  popular  party,  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly ;  and  this  wiU  give  an 
undue  advantage  to  writers  and  reasoners  who  too  much  resem* 
ble  that  court  party,  and  by  whom  this  otjierwise  most  valttable 
work  will  be  always  quoted  and  appealed  to.  These  faults  of 
the  court  party  were,  however,  very  real,  and  must  not  be  for" 
gotten ;  they  were  first  in  order  of  time,  an  important  circum- 
stance.  It  is  not  unjust  to  say,  that  in  ihe  court  and  privil^;ed 
orders  there  was  a  total  want  of  sympathy  with  the  interests 
of  the  community*  Of  the  benevolence  that  was  always  so 
visible  in  the  king,  not  a  spark  was  ever  to  be  seen  in  those 
around  him ;  all  his  efforts  before  and  during  the  administration 
of  Ifeoker  were  thus  rendered  vain.  Necker's  own  conduct  and 
measures  were  injuriously  affected  by  it*  His  great  measiure  of 
the  23rd,  the  last  that  could  be  tried,  was  ruined ;  so  were  €]&• 
lonne's ;  so  those  of  the  first  patriots  and  revolutionary  leaders. 
Again,  those  in  like  manner  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Girondists  (I  defend  neither),  were  unfortunately  influenced  by 
the  conduct  of  the  court  and  the  emigrants.  The  Austrian  war 
found  here  its  justification  in  the  minds  of  the  French  public, 
the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  ruin  and  horrors  that  ensued.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  take  into  account  the  faults  of  the  court  and 
privileged  orders,  more  particularly  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
re^)  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true,  tiiat 
witii  these  faults,  Bumont  did  not  concern  himself:  in  justice  to 
him^  this  mxist  be  observed,  though  notices  of  them  occur  which 
sufficiently  show  his  opinion.  His  book,  neyet  intended  to  be  a 
i^egular  work,  is  a  descripticm  of  the  &ults  of  his  own  party,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  a  work  quite  invaluable,  such  as  no  one  had 
ever  the  candour,  the  probity,  and  the  philanthropy  to  write  be- 
fore. If  public  men,  if  leaden  of  parties  and  pubUc  mefietmgs, 
would  consider  a  little  nusre  their  own  fisralts,  and  a  little  less 
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J    those  of  their  opponents,  the  affairs  of  the  world  would  go  om 

,    in  a  much  more  rational  manner.    There  is  a  fallacy  constantly 

resorted  to  by  pur  public  i^>eakerB  and  political  writers,  which, 

little  as  I  wish  to  refer  to  our  politics,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn 

'    my  hearers  against,  most  distinctly.     Our  debaters  of  every 

I   kind,  the  most  respectable  of  them,  are  advocates  after  the  man* 

ner  of  feed  counsel,  rather  than  senators  judging  of  and  apply- 

'   ing  an  historical  case:  they  seize  upon  that  part  which  they 

'    think  to  their  purpose,  and  that  which  is  not,  and  which  ought 

'   equally  to  be  produced,  is  totally  set  aside  and  passed  by ;  and 

'   if  there  happen  to  be  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the 

1'   opponents  of  the  speaker,  a  victory  is  obtained,  quite  unfair  and 

^   improper.     On  the  contrary,  Dumont,  who  was  of  the  popular 

I   party,  not  only  gives  a  critique  on  the  faults  and  mistakes  of 

I   that  popular  party,  but  gives  an  unsparing  one.    In  the  course 

(   of  it  may  be  found  paragraphs  which  the  greatest  hater  of  popular 

I  leaders,  and  popular  assemblies,  and  innovators,  and  reformers  of 

t   livery  description,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  written,  and 

I   would  not  have  written  more  strongly,  if,  like  Dumont,  they  had 

I   be^i  witnesses  to  the  scene.    These  form  the  instruction  of  the 

i   yrork ;  but  instruction  will  not  be  derived  from  it,  unless  men 

i    will  be  candid  and  reasonable.    Never,  it  is  true,  never  was 

I   such  a  lesson  to  men  of  popular  feelings ;  but  men  of  opposite 

I   feelings  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  tJie  whole  of  the  case. 

i  Do  they  imagine,  that  if  M.  Dumont  had  been  as  intimate  with 

H   the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  court,  as  he  was  with  Mirabeau  and 

I   the  patriots,  that  he  could  not  have  drawn  up  a  lesson  of  equal 

I   force  and  truth,  to  be  an  eternal  warning  to  them  also,  and  all 

j    who  are  hereafter  to  resemble  them  ?     Would  not  the  same  good 

t    sense,  and  enlightened  sympathy  with  the  best  interests  of  man- 

1    kind,  have  animated  his  composition  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 

I    other  ?    Take  a  paragraph  that  presents  itself  in  the  seventh 

I    chapter,  to  show  the  rigid  justice  that  he  administers. 

I        "  The  Assembly,"  he  says,  ''  had  such  a  terror  of  offending 

I    the  people,  that  it  regarded  almost  as  a  snare  every  motion  that 

i    had  a  tendency  to  repress  tiiese  disorders,  and  to  censure  popular 

excesses ;  it  waslby  the  people  they  had  triumphed,  and  to  the 

people,   therefore,  they  had  no  pow»  of  showing  themselves 

severe.    On  the  contrary,  though  the  Assembly  declared  often 

in  their  preambles  that  they  were  deeply  afflicted,  and  even  in-' 

dignant  at  the  outrages  committed  by  tiie  banditti  and  brigands, 

who  burnt  the  chateauz,and  insulted  the  nobility,  in  secret  they 

rejoiced  over  a  terror  which  they  esteemed  necessary.    They 

VOL.  n.  s  jc 
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were  placed  in  an  eltematiye,  either  ta  make  the  nobility  fear, 
or  themselyes  to  fear  the  nobility ;  they  blamed  for  the  sake  d 
decency  :  they  kept  fair  with  those  they  blamed,  from  policy: 
compliments  were  paid  to  authority,  and  encouragement  givea 
to  license :  respect  for  the  executiye  poww  was  but  a  for- 
mulary of  style ;  and  at  bottom,  when  the  ministera  came  ta 
show  their  weakness,  and  betray  their  nonentity,  the  Assembly, 
too  ready  to  remember  the  fear  they  had  once  entertained  of 
them,  were  not  very  sorry  to  think,  that  the  fear  had  now  changed 
sides.  '  Were  you  powerful  enough,'  they  said,  '  to  make  yoor- 
selres  respected  by  the  people,  you  would  be  enough  so,  to  be  a 
terror  to  us.'  Such  was  the  sentiment  that  appeared  entirely 
to  influence  the  left  side ;  it  was  the  re-action  of  fear." 

Now,  what  a  paragraph  is  here  to  show  the  base  servility  to 
which  popular  leaders  may  be  made  to  descend,  the  guilty  and 
dangerous  cowardice  into  which  they  may  fiill ;  what  a  lesson 
of  instruction,  when  we  consider  more  especially  the  events  that 
foUdwed,  is  for  ever  held  up  to  them ;  with  what  delight  and 
triumph  will  such  a  paragraph  as  this  be  hailed  by  those  of  op- 
posite sentiments !  But  should  it  not  occur  to  such  men,  to  ask 
themselves  what  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  said  of  those, 
who  will  never  make  any  effort  to  correct  abuses  in  time,  who 
will  never  suffer  them  to  be  made  by  others,  until  the  people 
are  thus  brought  forward  to  terrify  them.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  popular  leaders  are  likely  to  act  on  the  ordinary,  pal- 
try principles  of  human  nature,  as  Bumont  here  reports  the  As- 
sembly to  have  done,  and  yet  will  they  never  make  any  timely 
concession,  never  any  prudent  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests  or 
opinions,  to  prevent  their  opponents  from  thus  throwing^  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  populace. 

Many  like  paragraphs  may  be  found  in  this  posthumons  and 
unfinished  work  of  M.  Dumont,  and  the  work  will  be  a  perfect 
treasure  to  be  delivered  to  mankind,  if  it  be  but  fairly  treated; 
if  it  be  but  considered  as  a  statement,  not  of  the  whole  case,  but 
of  that  part  of  it  only  which  the  author  had  a  more  immediate 
opportunity  to  observe ;  if  it  be  considered  that  the  faults  here 
described  from  the  life,  are  connected  with  antagonistic  faults, 
that  might  equally  have  been  produced  by  Dumont,  if  he  had 
been  in  the  confidence  of  the  inmates  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  made  a  manual  and  text  book  for 
men  of  arbitrary  opinions,  a  magazine  where  such  men  are  to 
find  arguments  to  justify  their  imfortunate  notions,  and  their 
aversion  to  all  men  who  find  any  fault  in  the  institutions  of  their 
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country,  and  propose  any  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ; 
if  such  be  the  uses  to  which  this  remarkable  publication  is  to  be 
turned,  the  work  will  become  anything  but  a  treasure  to  man- 
kind. The  singular  merit  of  this  friend  of  liberty,  while  making 
his  confessions,  and  speaking  from  a  situation  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary nature,  will  be  lost,  and  effects  will  be  produced,  that 
this  good  man,  this  enlightened  man,  this  amiable,  sensible,  and 
honourable  man,  would  be  of  all  others,  were  he  now  alive,  the 
first  to  lament,  and  the  most  anxious  to  deprecate. 

We  have  another  work  (a  work  of  our  own)  well  fitted  to  be- 
nefit mankind,  like  this*  work  of  M.  Bumont ;  but  only  on  the 
same  Condition, — ^it  must  be  fairly  used, — the  Reflections  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Kever  was  such  a  mirror  of  instruction  held  up  to  all 
men  of  popular  feelings,  of  whatever  country  and  age.  The 
great  maxims,  the  fundamental  truths  it  contains,  are  not  only 
invaluable,  but  are  innumerable.  I  must  beg  to  observe  to  you 
that  I  read  it  over  and  over,  and  as  the  events  of  the  world  come 
changing  and  crowding  upon  me,  every  year  with  more  and 
more  admiration,  at  the  profound  philosophy  which  it  contains, 
at  the  extraordinary  powers  which  could  have  produced  it.  But 
then  it  is  an  indictment,  not  an  estimate,  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly ;  an  exhibition  of  all  the  faults  that  they  had  committed, 
and  that  all  men  of  popular  feelings  are  for  ever  exposed  to  com- 
mit ;  it  is  an  eternal  lesson  and  warning  to  all  such  men,  but  it 
is  not  from  this,  to  be  concluded  by  men  of  opposite  opinions, 
that  they  have  not  abo  their  lessons  and  warnings  to; receive, 
though  they  must  not  suppose  they  are  to  find  them  in  the  Ee- 
flections  of  Mr.  Burke.  Observe  the  candour  and  propriety  with 
which  M.  Bumont  speaks  of  this  very  work,  though  he  was 
living  at  this  period  with  those  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
who  resisted  both  the  work  and  its  author,  as  opposed  to  all  the 
genuine  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind 
at  the  time.  ''  The  first  considerable  check,"  says  Bumont, 
"  that  was  given  to  the  general  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the 
B«volution,  came  from  the  famous  publication  of  Burke ;  where 
he  attacked,  himseK  entirely  alone,  the  gigantic  force  of  the  A&- 
sembl]^  and  represented  these  new  legislators,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  power  and  glory,  as  maniacs,  who  could  only  destroy 
everything  and  produce  nothing.  This  work  (he  continues), 
beaming  with  genius  and  eloquence,  though  composed  at  an  age 
when  the  imagination  is  on  the  decline,  created  two  parties  in 
England.  Events  have  but  too  much  justified  it,  but  it  remains 
to  be  determined,  whether  the  war-cry  which  it  raised  against 
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FraoDe  bas  not  ccmtribated  to  the  nolence  which  has  chflzao' 
tftrixed  that  period.  It  is  poesible,  that  in  calling  the  attention 
of  goTemmenta  and  peopLe  of  property  to  the  dangers  vhiek 
were  connected  with  this  new  political  religion,  Mr.  Burke  maj 
have  been  the  sayiour  of  Europe ;  but  he  mixed  up  so  much  ei* 
aggeration  in  his  work,  and  made  use  of  arguments  so  alanniiig 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  he  was  controTcrted  in  many  pointi 
in  a  manner  not  only  rery  plausible,  but  yery  forcible.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  publication  of  Burke,  this  manifesto  against  the 
Assembly,  had  a  prodigious  effect  in  England." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Dum<mt    I  cannot  but  recom* 
mend  this  great  work  to  your  meditation,  not  as  a  code  of  is- 
struction  to  men  of  high  principles  of  goTemment,  such  men 
were  not  in  his  thoughts  at  the  time,  but  as  a  code  of  iJustructioB 
to  all  men  of  popular  feelings,  who  mean  well.    No  sooner  bad 
it  appeared,  but  it  was  repUed  to  by  very  able  men,  and  eyen 
hooted  and  ridiculed,  such  was  the  violence  of  that  period,  by 
most  of  the  opposite  party :  a  great  prejudice  against  it  has  in 
consequence  descended  to  the  fiiends  of  liberty,  even  to  those 
who  are  now  in  existence.    1  must  counsel  you  not  to  give  way 
to  any  such  prejudice,  and  if  your  minds  are  generous  and  wann, 
.to  resort  to  tiiis  great  magazine  of  political  wisdom,  which  may 
"the  better  enable  you,  and  can  alone  enable  you,  to  serve  your 
wcountry  by  oombiQiDg  such  wisdom  as  is  here  found,  with  the 
wisdom  Uiat  is  taught  by  benevolent  feelings  aad  superior 
talents :  such  feelings,  and  such  talents,  are  the  great  matoni^ 
that  go  to  the  composition  of  a  patriot ;  but  they  will  be  both 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  if  advantage  be  not  taken  of  sunk 
lessons  of  enlightened  thought  and  matured  experience,   as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Beflections  of  Mr.  Burke. 

The  work  of  M.  Dumcoit  is  addressed  to  two  main  sabjecis: 
what  he  observed  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  what  he  could 
recollect  of  Mirabeau.  On  this  latter  part  of  his  work  1  have 
little  to  say,  because  every  thing  in  it  is  so  interesting,  so  beauti- 
ful, and  so  masterly,  that  it  is  impossible  you  should  not  retd 
every  word  of  it  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  it  is  also  ao  very 
instructive,  so  obviously  instructive,  that  you  can  need  no  binto 
£rom  me  to  enable  you  to  benefit  by  it.  The  general  Gharacber 
of  Mirabeau,  and  his  proceedings  in  the  French  RevolutioDr 
were  su£3eiently  known  before  the  appearance  of  Dumont'a  pub- 
lication; but  l^e  description  of  him  that  was  given  of  bis  per* 
sonal  appearance  and  iafluenoe,  his  taints,  speeches,  and  mea- 
sures, was  so  very  exkaordinary,  that  it  is  well  to  h&ve  theft 
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80  fidly  confinned  on  such  unquestionable  authority,  Nerer 
was  such  an  instance  of  the  fascination  of  great  talents.  Much,' 
too,  is  added,  though  of  the  ^same  nature,  that  is  very  curiou» 
and  Tory  valuable.  Take  as  an  instance  a  very  remarkable  oonver* 
sation  that  took  place  between  Dumont  and  Mirabeau,  which  may 
be  very  edifying  to  the  student  if  he  will  consider  it  as  a  sort  of 
scene,  to  show  him  the  difference  that  always,  in  truth,  exists 
between  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of  sense,  when  engaging  in 
political  af^cps,  and  how  indispensably  necessary  the  latter  is  to 
the  former.  Mirabeau  brought  to  Dumont,  in  confidence,  a 
grand  project  that  he  had  formed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king,  and  the  secure  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
and  "have  you  considered,"  said  Dumont,  "and  do  you  ex- 
pect," and  "  do  you  suppose,"  and  "  are  you  sure  ?'*  Such  is 
the  sort  of  dialogue,  and  this  the  kind  of  interview  that  passed 
between  the  two ;  and  if  the  student  will  but  meditate  on  the 
whole  affair,  and  what  was  said  on  both  sides,  it  is  seldom  that 
in  bodes  he  will  find  anything  so  fitted  to  show  him  the  nature 
and  value  of  circumspection,  forethought,  caution^  what  is  on 
the  whole  called  prudence ;  the  quality,  that,  little  attractive  or 
imposing  in  itself,  happens  to  be  that  quality  without  which 
every  other  is  vain.  The  part  that  you  will  see  Dumont  take, 
is  infinitely  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  indeed 
very  creditable  to  him  in  every  respect. 

Lastly.  The  student  will  do  well  to  observe  also  the  efifeots 
that  were  produced  by  Mirabeau's  licentiousness  and  want  of 
reputation.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  fascination  of 
genius  and  talents,  but  it  is  necessary.  Neither  in  himself  nor 
others  must  the  student  ever  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  any-t 
thing  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  regular  virtues  of 
the  human  character.  Dumont,  with  all  his  idolatry  of  Mira«( 
beau,  felt  this  at  last,  and  is  obliged  to  confess  it,  even  in  the 
instance  of  this  wonderful  master  of  the  minds  of  others.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  moral  part  of  the  case,  success,  if  attedned  by 
such  a  man,  which  it  seldom  can  be,  is,  after  all,  never  perfect ; 
and  to  others,  to  his  sovereign  or  a  par^,  he  is  an  instrument  ov 
weapon,  never  valued,  never  to  be  trusted,  liable  at  any  mooAent 
to  snap  short,  and  wound  the  hand  that  employs  it.  How  use- 
less was  Mirabeau  to  Mounier,  and  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
the  Assembly!  With  the  b^st  intentions  for  the  monarchy, 
with  the  most  arden^  love  of  liberty,  how  little  did  he  do  for 
either !  How  affecting,  but  how  instructive  is  it,  to  see  him 
melt  into  tears,  even  in  the  presence  of  Dumont,  and  be  sufi'o- 
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oated  with  grief,  while  he  hunented  that  he  was  bo  cruelly  to 
expiate  the  vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  empiie 
of  France  from  the  want  of  virtue !  Hirabeau,  then,  youpfl- 
eeive,  is  conscious,  that  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  reputatiiB^ 
France  would  have  been  at  his  feet ;  yet  is  he  a  patriot.  A» 
what  are  to  be  his  sensations,  when  he  has  shortly  after  to  di^ 
die  prematurely,  exhausted  by  his  vices  ?  Does  he  Bee  in  pw- 
pect  that  his  country  is  to  be  regenerated,  does  he  see  any  iup* 
piness  that  yet  awaits  her  ?  Is  he  consoled  with  l^e  Boccenof 
his  own  efforts  for  the  public  good  ?  Does  he  look  ioTwaid  to 
the  efforts  of  others  ?  **  My  friend,"  says  he,  on  parting  wi4 
Dumont,  and  with  an  emotion  that  he  had  never  before  showii, 
"  my  good  friend,  I  am  dying,  and  we  shall  probaUy  notwe 
each  other  again;  when  I  shall  be  no  more,  they  will  th« 
know  how  to  value  me.  The  csdamities  that  I  have  Btap, 
will  then  pour  down  on  France  from  every  quarter ;  that  gail^ 
faction,  that  trembled  before  me,  will  no  longer  feel  restniiti 
I  have  before  my  eyes  no  visions  but  those  of  ill.  Oh!  mj 
friend,  how  right  we  were  when  we  endeavoured  at  thefintto 
prevent  the  commons  from  declaring  themselves  the  Natiow 
Assembly  !  It  is  this  that  has  been  the  source  of  all  our  eviii 
From  the  moment  they  carried  that  victory,  they  have  neio 
oeased  to  show  themselves  unworthy  of  it ;  they  have  choeento 
govern  the  king,  instead  of  governing  by  the  king:  butitpl 
soon  be  the  case,  that  neither  they  nor  he  are  to  govern,  and  J 
vile  fEu^tion  will  take  the  lead,  and  cover  France  with  hoiroU' 

Such  may  be  considered  as  the  dying  words  of  Uirab^ 
What  a  lesson  this,  on  the  grander  scale  of  human  life,  bof 
striking  and  how  complete !  I  press  not  upon  more  af M 
oonsiderationB.  "  "Who  art  ihou  that  judgest  another  man* 
servant  ^'* 

I  may  say,  however,  of  licentious  men  like  these,  thattiioiigt 
it  be  allowed  them,  which  neither  in  reason  nor  religion  it  ctf 
be,  to  have  their  kingdom  only  of  this  world,  and  though  the !)>' 
lance  be  of  their  own  choosing,  still,  when  weighed  in  it^  ^ 
are  found  wanting,  their  voices  ruin  their  influence,  and  then 
kingdom  is  divided  from  them. 
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LECTURE    II. 

PRELIMINARY  LECTURE,  1833. 

Thb  first  course  of  my  lectures  on  the  French  Eeyolution  was 
given  last  year ;  I  am  now  proceediDg  to  the  second  and  last. 
But  before  I  do  so,  I  know  not  how  to  avoid  making  a  few 
preliminary  observations.   . 

I  have  been,  as  I  conceive,  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  life ;  but  this,  on  the 
established  principles  of  the  English  constitution.     This  consti- 
tution, the  more  I  have  read  and  reflected,  the  more  I  h^ve 
learnt  to  reverence  and  love.    And  I  am  grieved  and  mortified, 
I  confess,  in  the  extreme,  to  observe  the  various  crude  and  wild 
theories,  the  unconstitutional  doctrines,  and  what  appear  to  me 
the  shallow  sophistries  that  are  everywhere  floating  around  us ; 
and  it  would  more  than  ever  grieve  and  mortify  me,  if  I  could 
conceive  that  the  youth  of  this  University  were,  any  of  them, 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  reasonings  and  views,  not  worthy  to 
be  entertained  by  the  people  of  England,  much  less  by  those 
who  have  had  the  ben&t  of  a  regular  education. 
'        These  mistakes  and  delusions,  for  such  I  deem  them,  are  the 
'    noxious  exhalations  that  naturally  arise  from  those  states  of 
I    fermentation  into  which  society  is  occasionally  thrown.    I  have 
I    seen  one  of  these  situations  of  the  world  already,  it  was  at  the 
I    opening  of  the  first  French  Bevolution ;  and  I  consider  myself  as 
I  <  on  that  account  more  fitted,  than  those  who  have  had  no  such 
I    experience,  to  comprehend  such  situations ;  more  fitted  to  un- 
I    derstand  die  value  of  new  opinions,  when  they  are  offered  to 
ns;  more  fitted  to  see  the  exact  bearings  of  such  sentiments  of 
benevolence  and  patriotism  as  characterize  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  those,  who  are  anxious  to  make  experiments  on  the 
condition  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

New  opinions  are  always  very  attractive,  particularly  in  any 
highly  civilized  state  of  society,  and  particularly  to  the  young ; 
that  is,  to  the  more  effective  portion  of  the  public.  In  the 
useful  and  in  the  fine  arts,  wherever  we  turn,  and  even  at  last  on 
graver  subjects,  in  legislation  and  p»olitic8,  the  charm  of  novelty 
is  deeply  felt,  and  it  is  quita  irresistible  to  those  who,  rising 
into  life,  full  of  ardour,  and  with  the.  consciousness  of  talents, 
woe  always  eager  to  ptess  forward^  and  are  often  enabled^  by 
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tbeir  snperior  aotiTity,  to  shoulder  out  of  the  world  ihoeetliei 
find  in  it,  to  give  the  tone  to  sooiety,  and  to  influenoe  the  it 
tunes  of  their  country. 

This  passion  for  novelty  is  not  without  its  use  to  a  oommnii^ 
in  important  respects;  it  gives  scope,  and  offers  rewards  totk 
exertions  of  industry  and  genius,  and  is  the  source  of  mnM 
the  improvement  we  see  in  society,  and  of  the  advance  of  eiTili- 
cation :  so  far,  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  woild.  But  when  fli 
same  rage  for  novelty  enters  into  the  vital  subjects  I  harejo^ 
alluded  to,  of  legislation  and  politics,  the  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  then  of  a  far  different  and  very  doubtful  natore,  andnif 
not  be  the  blessing  of  a  community,  but  at  particular  seaa^ 
the  very  torment  and  the  curse.  The  rage  for  new  opinioiu^ 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  shook  the  civilized  world  to  A 
centre^  and  destroyed  France.  Any  similar  passion  for  chans^ 
whenever  it  can  be  observed,  will  always  be  a  subject  of  «# 
cion  and  dread  to  men  of  reflection  and  good  sense;  asdww 
every  applause  is  given,  and  every  assistance  afforded  to  ii»* 
who  woidd  improve  the  condition  of  their  countrymen  by  io^ 
ducing  politick  changes,  it  is  only  upon  one  condition,  wUe^' 
this:  that  such  men  seem  careful  and  provident,  andhearev 
lead  often  in  seas  that  have  now  beOn  shown  to  be  of  dilP 
navigation,  and  where  shoals  and  quicksands  abound.  Af 
taon  like  tiiese,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I  am  diieeiii( 
any  observations  which  you  may  hear  in  the  ensuing  lecta^ 
Patriots  and  reformers  have  always  their  difficulties,  and  may ii^ 
must  hazard  something,  and  allowances  must  be  made  for  ^ 
What  says  the  most  sensible  of  poets  ? — 

'*  Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land* 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.'* 

Still,  there  is  a  certain  spirit  in  which  men  may  work,  a  certi^i 
air  and  manner  in  which  they  may  march,  that  cannot  wdi' 
mistaken  by  people  of  any  thought  and  experience.  Ao^  ^ 
you  who  hear  me,  though  you  may  have  the  one,  have  not  ^ 
actly  the  other,  I  shall  proceed  to  direct  your  attention  toa^ 
of  the  phenomena  that  bave  appeared,  and  that  are  every  W 
appearing,  and  which  I  think  justify  nie,  or  rather  w^^^ 
to  leave  for  a  moment  the  ordinary  track  of  history,  and  f 
you  on  your  guard,  that  your  talents  and  good  qualities  mAj^ 
contribute  to  your  deception,  and  be  an  injury,  instead  <»* 
blessing,  to  your  country.  . 

The  first  descriptioa  of  persons  against  whom  I  could  ^' 


.^ 
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I  guard  you,  are  those  whom  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  thd 

j  dreamers ;  those  who  would  banish  poverty  from  the  world,  and 

ignorance,  and  therefore  all  our  yices  and  our  crimes  at  once,  by 
I  organizing  the  world  anew.     A  specimen  or  two  of  these  de« 

I  ceivers  (deceivers  perhaps  even  of  themselves)  I  will  allude  to. 

The  first  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  philosopher  of  Lanark  (Mr. 
i  Owen),  one  of  the  most  active  and  indomitable  of  the  kind.     It 

j  is  many  years  since  I  had  the  misery  of  a  conversation  with 

I  him ;  it  lasted  nearly  two  hours ;  and  were  I  to  meet  him  again 

to-morrow,  the  conversation  would  be  just  the  same,  if  the  cour« 
tesy,  which  at  a  first  meeting  I  thought  his  due,  could  be  still 
,  maintained.    He  had  hit  upon  a  general  theorem,  armed  with 

which  he  defied  all  comers ;  and  the  theorem  is  no  doubt  hisi 
,  panoply  and  shield  to  this  moment.     It  was  this :  "  that  every 

thing  I  said  was  perfectly  true,  constituted  as  the  world  at 
present  was,  but  could  not  possibly  take  place  in  the  state  of 
society  which  he  contemplated."  What  could  be  done  }  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  controverted  and  confuted  him,  as  I  supposed,  at 
every  turn  of  the  argument ;  he  was  still  idl  tranquillity  and 
smiles,  and,  retired  behind  his  intrenchment,  maintained  the  same 
happy  countenance  of  triumph  and  repose ;  the  stream  of  words 
with  which  he  had  begun  still  continued  to  fiow  on,  melli* 
fluous  and  undisturbed.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  for  he  was 
talking  of  the  state  of  society  y^hioli  he  contemplated,  and  of  a 
world  of  his  own  creation ;  and  I  had  no  resource,  but  van* 
quished  and  despairing,  as  far  at  least  as  the  noise  of  the  battle 
was  concerned,  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  field;  though 
in  the  mean  time  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
society  which  he  contemplated  was  never  intended  to  take  place 
by  the  Almighty  Master,  and  would  never  be  found  to  exist 
amongst  the  beings  that  in  his  good  providence  he  had  thought 
proper  to  create  and  destine  fbr  our  particular  planet.  Is  it 
amusing,  or  is  it  melancholy,  to  think,  that  this  man  with  his 
parallelograms  has  been  ever  since  (it  must  be  now  twenty 
years  ago)  tormenting  the  earth,  year  afber  year,  and  has  stiU 
been  able  to  retain  his  place  among  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the 
happiness  of  mankind  ?  Mr.  Owen  is  the  wildest  of  our  own 
dreamers  (though  we  have  many,  and  in  every  class  of  society), 
but  another  specimen  of  this  sort  of  new->modelling  the  world 
has  appeared  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  France,  which  I 
may  idso  mention,  with  all  its  regular  apparatus  of  lectures  and 
lecturers,  followers  and  audience,  treatises  published,  a  name 
given,  and  a  sect  established ;  I  allude  to  the  St.  Simoniaas.    I 
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have  fhoaght  it  my  daty  to  spend  a  week  in  the  pemsal  of  tiie 
leetuies  of  these  St.  Simonians  of  France.  "No  fatigue  could  be 
greater ;  for  I  could  not  but  remember  that  the  world  had  bees 
already  assailed  by  effusions  of  this  shadowy  nature^  from  fte 
eloquent  pen  of  Bousseau ;  I  could  well  remember  that  the  wdiM 
had  already  suffered  from  them.  The  writings  of  Booaeeau  coi- 
tributed  most  materially  to  produce  the  unhappy  folly  and 
fatal  madness  of  many  of  the  French  revolutionists  ;  and  whit 
was  now  to  be  witnessed  in  this  instance  of  the  St.  Simoniaiu? 
In  the  same  city  and  country,  of  Paris,  and  of  Franoe,  beau- 
tiful sentences  were  again  to  be  poured  forth ;  that  societf ,  fii 
instance,  was  to  be  so  adjusted  that  every  one  was  to  have  hii 
place  and  his  rewards  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity; 
and  all  those  smoothly  flowing  streams  that  had  issued  firam  & 
capacious  urn  of  the  philosopher  of  (Geneva,  were  now  again  io 
be  diffused  over  a  country  that  they  had  already  saturate  witii 
blood,  and  left,  on  their  departure,  heaped  with  carnage.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  that  mankind  have  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  those 
who  describe  with  eloquence  and  force  the  evils  of  our  imperfect 
condition ;  it  is  a  sort  of  philosophic  tragedy,  to  which,  as  ini 
theatre,  they  delight  to  repair.  It  is  easy  for  those  wlu>  are  tiw 
playwrights  on  these  occasions,  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  d 
truth  to  mix  up  and  render  plausible  these  declanaatory  exhi- 
bitions. The  evils  of  society  are  more  readily  seen  than  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  them  can  be  understood ;  and  artists  of 
this  kind,  who  often  want  only  a  good  receipt  at  the  door,  em 
never  be  without  encouragement  and  an  audience.  I  know  BOt 
whether  it  may  be  the  fortune  of  any  of  you  to  meet  with  any 
of  these  lectures  of  the  St.  Simonians ;  though  fit  for  nothiiig 
else,  they  would  be  perfect  models  to  you  for  your  deelai&» 
tions,  where  eloquence  and  elegance  of  composition  are  all  that 
are  required,  lliere  are  many  publications  on  this  subject  in 
the  public  library,  and  Mr.  Rose  published  a  treatise  on  it  last 
January,  written  with  his  usual  ability. 

Human  nature,  it  is  said,  is  always  the  same ;  in  its  elemeo- 
tary  principles  no  doubt  it  is ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  bis 
^tem  of  the  St.  Simonians  appeared  in  this  country  sooi 
after  the  opening  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  when  the  times 
first  became  distempered  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Godwin.  Con- 
sidering his  work  (and  I  find  rightly  considering  it)  as  one  of  a 
cdass  from  which  the  world  could  never  be  clear,  I  dedicated  a 
lecture  to  the  explication  of  it.  You  will  shortly  hear  it^  as  it 
is  one  of  the  second.course  on  the  French  Revolution,  which  I 
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am  now  going  to  deliver.  The  system  was  regularly  overthrown 
by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  it  was  some  time  after,  in  the  main,  vir- 
tually withdrawn  by  Mr.  Godwin  himself;  yet  is  it  now,  it 
seems,  hashed  up  and  accommodated  to  the  Parisian  palate'; 
nor  need  we  despair  of  seeing  it  presented  to  us  in  England  by 
some  of  the  many  enterprising  performers  that  figure  on  our 
animated  scene.  Of  all  these  schemes  and  systems,  the  drift 
and  promise  is  the  same ;  to  new-model  human  nature,  and 
banish  ignorance  from  the  world  and  poverty.  The  benevolent 
are  thus  attracted,  the  sanguine  and  all  the  dreamers,  sometimes 
the  student,  and  generally  the  young.  I  shall  hope,  that  now 
and  hereafter,  like  men  of  sense  and  real  philosophy,  you  will 
take  care  to  observe  the  laws  which  the  Almighty  Creator  liaa 
imposed  upon  his  creatures ;  the  moral  state  of  probation  in 
which  we  are  placed ;  the  process  by  which  human  prosperity 
is  to  be  worked  out ;  and  the  play,  and  action,  and  reaction  of 
those  affections,  interests,  and  passions  from  which  our  vices 
and  virtues  arise,  and  Which  must  for  ever  make  a  part  of  our 
nature ;  and  contenting  yourselves  with  any  effort  of  sympathy 
and  practical  exertion  in  your  power,  in  the  cause  of  human 
improvement,  under  all  its  different  and  often  very  lowly  ap- 
pearances, you  will  expect  no  miracles  in  yourselves  or  others. 
At  all  events,  never  think  of  stepping  into  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  new  constituting  his  creatures,  giving  them 
new  principles  of  action,  that  shall  turn  a  metropolis  forsooth 
into  a  temple  of  wisdom,  and  the  earth  into  a  paradise. 

I  These  airy  visions,  the  products,  when  not  sincere,  of  a  per- 
Terted  and  unprincipled  ingenuity,  when  sincere,  of  a  querulous 
and  morbid  temperament,  might  be  safely  left  to  pass  away  like 
the  bubbles  of  a  disturbed  stream,  if.  it  were  not  that  they 

'  familiarize  men  to  vague  and  unsubstantial  reasonings,  to 
sweeping  and  contemptuous  estimates  of  society,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  institutions  of  their  country — in  a  word,  prepare 

'  them  for  revolutions ;  and  if  it  were  not  also,  that  they  descend 
into  the  minds  of  the  lower  oi^ders  and  working  classes,  parti- 

I  cularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  quite  derange  the 
common  machinery  of  society,  and  even  threaten  the  national 

'  prosperity. 

'  But  our  speculative  statesmen  and  political  philosophers  do 
not  always  confine  themselves  to  such  unearthly  reveries  as  I 
have  been  describing ;  they  do  not  always  hover  in  the  clouds; 
they  descend  among  us,  and  propose  measures  that  are  certainly 
of  a  very  practicable  nature,  and  that  can  certainly  be  carried 
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into  executioii,  if  the  people  of  this  coimtiy  sltonlct'  be  adB* 
cientlv  forget^  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the  future.  Oor 
church,  for  instance,  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  our  aristocraey; 
and  that  after  no  ceremonious  or  measured  manner,  but  in  a  wij 
totally  alien  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  our  constitution ;  m 
way  perfectly  revolutionary. 

I  do  not  choose,  as  I  hare  already  said,  to  mix  myself  in  tiie 
politics  of  the  day.  I  hare  never  done  so.  I  never  mean  it; 
but  I  shall  certainly  take  this  opportunity,  on  account  of  thess 
modem  notions  and  revolutionary  schemes,  to  call  youvitt 
more  earnestness  than  ever  to  the  study  of  history,  and  em 
take  upon  myself  to  request  you  will  give  your  attention  to  the 
lectures  I  am  now  about  to  deliver.  That  you  will  obserretfae 
facts  of  this  French  Bevolution,  the  principles,  the  characters,  tk 
events ;  that  you  will  turn  the  history  to  some  account,  for  the 
preservation  of  yourselves  and  of  your  country,  and  not  be  led 
astray,  as  were  not  only  the  thoughtless  and  the  inexperienced, 
but  the  grave  and  the  good,  in  that  great  kingdom  close  to  our  ova 
shores,  and  at  a  period  immediately  touching  upon  ourovs. 
What  then  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole  of  that  Bevolution^ 
To  avoid  Bevolutions.  First,  to  reform  in  time ;  aeoondly,  to 
build  upon  old  foundations ;  never  to  lose  sight  of,  never  to  qmt 
your  hold  of  the  institutions  of  your  country.  But  0I4  tovadar 
tions !  institutions  of  the  country !  What  then  is  to  become  d 
the  march  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  progress  of  science,  of  l^ 
gislation,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  happiness  of  tbt 
people,  the  rights  of  mankind ;  what  is  to  become  of  these  im- 
portant interests,  and  what  of  human  nature  ?  Such  is  the  ha- 
guage  that  you  will  now  h^ar,  such  the  sentiments  of  the  mon 
current  publications  of  the  day,  such  the  questions  you  will  yoin>* 
selves  be  many  of  you  disposed  to  ask.  The  answer  is,  tfatt 
such  important  interests  will  be  all  better  served,  and  can  only 
be  served  in  the  humble  manner  proposed, — ^by  building  upoi 
old  foundations,  by  never  losing  hold  of  existing  instituti<»s; 
that  any  other  course  is  an  experiment  of  probable  oonAisioBr 
anarchy,  and  blood ;  that  such  an  experiment  is  not  necessaij, 
and  after  the  experience  of  the  French  Sfevolntion,  nnpardoB- 
able.  But  is  all  this  denied  ?  Is  it  doubted  ?  If  it  be,  loc^  al 
this  history  of  the  French  Bevoluti(m.  Even  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  rapid  notices  of  it  that  are  now  in  these  leotures  ts 
be  offered  to  you.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  were  no  men  d 
talents  originally  and  long  engaged  in  these  scenes ;  tiiat  ihm 
were  no  men  of  benevolence;  of  patriotismi  of  virtue  aiMlof  homoiiii 
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that  oottnge  was  wantiDg,  or  that  gemus,  or  men  of  literary  ao- 

complishments,  or  men  t^at  did  not  feuppose^  at  l^ast,  that  thejr 

had  meditated  the  past,  and  could  provide  for  the  ^ture  ?  Were 

there  no  afipirations,  do  you  imagine,  for  the  future  happiness 

of  mankind ;  no  talk  of  their  destinies^  l^e  march  of  the  human 

mind,  the  rights  of  man,  the  causa  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 

all  over  the  world?    Assuredly  you  will  hear  enough  of  these 

great  interests  and  sacred  sounds  (for  sacred  they  a«e^  and  eve^ 

must  1)6  to  our  common  nature),  you  will  hear  enough  of  these 

affecting  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart ;  and 

you  will  see  an  ample  supply  of  orators,  and  statesmen  qualified 

to  enforce  such  appeals,  and  to  work  out,  as  might  have  been 

'  imagined,  the  happiness  of  their  country.   But  suppose  you,  that 

'  you  wiU  not  see  anything  of  an  opposite  description, — the  vices 

'  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  our  nature ;  and  orators  and  statesmen 

'  fitted  only  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  their  country  ?    Do  you 

'  suppose  that  such  men  will  not  always  be  found  starting  up  in 

!  critical  times  ?    Do  you  suppose  that  you  will  not  see  Hterary 

'  m^i  puffed  up  with  vanity,  upstarts  intoxicated  with  the  new 

possession  of  power,  and  speculatists  and  projectors  blown  up 

into  rashness  and  absurdity,  by  enthusiasnv  and  self-conceit  3 

'  good  men  led  away  and  bewildered,  and  made  the  tools  of  the 

'  designing,  amid  the  hopes  and  visions  of  tiheir  benevolence ; 

'  daring  and  bad  men  hunying  on  the  more  peaceful  and  reflect* 

^  ing  into  measures  of  violence  and  guilt,  ready  to  sacriflce  every 

I  thing  to  their  ambition,  or  even  to  the  success  of  a  political 

'  theory ;  leaders  of  mobs  and  the  orators  of  dubs  elevated  into 

'  statesmen,  and  ruling  the  destinies  of  their  country,  plunging  on 

i  from  one  violence  to  another,  and  finding  their  only  protection 

in  still  accumulating  crimes  of  tyranny  and  bloodshed  r    And  sup- 

'  pose  you,  that  such  men  and  such  atrocities  can  ever  be  avoided, 

'  if  patriots  and  reformers  presume  to  break  up  the  opinions  and 

cast  away  the  institutions  of  their  country  ?     If  any  man  can  so 

>  suppose,  if  any  noUons  of  this  nature  are  indeed  indulged  by 

'  those  who,  because  they  mean  well,  seem  ready  to  hope  from 

'  themselves  and  others  wlmtever  they  please,  and  treat  the  passions 

'  and  interests  of  their  countrymen  as  cards,  that,  they  may  shufie 

'  and  deal  as  they  fancy  the  game ;  if  there  be  any  such  men,  let 

them  consider  well  this  French  Eevolution ;  the  different  events, 

as  I  have  already  said,  that  took  place ;  the  different  characters 

tiiat  appeared ;  the  appropriate  faults  of  different  descriptions  of 

men;    the  total  impossibility,  tiiat  mistakes,  and  faults,  and 

jcrimes,  should  be  avoidedx  on  all  unhappy  occa/non^,  that  once 
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amimed  ibe  nature  of  reyolntions ;  and  sarely  it  may  be  hope^ 
that  some  little  check  will  be  imposed  upon  the  hardiness  of  Ik 
bold,  some  wisdom  introduced  into  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
Terse,  some  modesty  into  the  minds  of  the  conceited,  '«omethiB^ 
like  sense,  and  sobriety,  and  reflection,  and  humanity,  and  jv- 
tice,  and  patriotism,  and  philosophy,  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
these  words,  into  the  feelings  and  understandings  of  alL  I 
must  reaUy  again  assume  a  little  more  than,  I  hope,  it  is  dt 
nature  to  do,  and  I  must  declare  to  you,  that  even  in  the  lectoia 
I  am  now  going  to  deliver,  and  those  I  have  delivered  on  tbii 
French  Eevolution,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  and  a  mere  sketsli 
and  a  series  of  hints  and  observations,  rather  than  any  props 
account  of  these  memorable  scenes,  still  I  must  declare  to  po, 
that  you  will  hear  enough  to  edify  you,  and  you  will  see  pa 
in  a  sort  of  review  before  you,  diaracters  striking  enough  ii 
every  way  of  talents,  of  virtues,  of  faults,  and  of  crimes,  to 
afford  you  ample  lessons  of  instruction,  if  you  will  make  the  faesi 
of  such  notices  as  can  here  alone  be  given  you.  In  the  fonaer 
course  of  lectures  you  had  the  faults  of  the  privileged  orders  ei* 
hijbited  to  you ;  in  these  you  are  now  to  hear  the  faults  of  re?D- 
lutionists.  In  the  former  lectures,  the  gradual  progress  and 
plausible  nature  of  new  opinions ;  in  the  present,  the  excesses  to 
which  they  are  but  too  naturally  carried.  In  the  former  job 
had  to  witness  the  church  offenchng,  and  more  particularly  the 
nobility,  and  as  no  remedy  was  thought  of  but  their  degradadoi, 
you  will  see  in  the  present  the  consequences.  You  will  see  ii 
the  former  one  great  National  Assembly  formed,  and  you  vil 
observe  in  the  present  what  must  ever  be  experienced  £roa 
any  such  politiosd  mistake ;  that  no  tyrant  is  so  unprinciplfld 
and  cruel  as  is  a  single  assembly.  You  will  perceive  an  at- 
tempt made  by  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists  to  makei 
free  monarchy,  without  clergy  or  nobility ;  to  leave  a  king  in  i 
free  monarchy  to  depend  on  the  love  and  good  opinion  of  bii 
people.  You  will  now  have  to  note  well  the  result  of  so  idle  a 
effort,  the  folly  of  making  the  executive  power  weak  and  inef- 
ficient, the  unreasonableness  of  this  eternal  jealousy  of  all  exe- 
cutive authority.  Republican  forms  of  government  have  bea 
much  admired ;  they  have  their  merits;  but  you  will  see  in  the 
present  course  of  lectures,  an  ample  exhibition  of  the  evik  to 
which  such  forms  are  exposed,  more  particularly  when  the  timei 
become  difficult,  that  is,  when  government  is  most  wanted.  Of 
such  characters  as  naturally  appear  in  seasons  of  a  revolutionsif 
nature,  the  benevolent,  and  the  sanguine,  and  the  young,  yoi 
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if  will  now  have  placed  before  you  several  instances  to  show  the 
(^  ruin  they  must  generally  bring  upon  their  country ;  and  not 
g  only  this,  but  the  misery,  the  disappointment,  and  in  many 
^  cases  the  destruction  they  will  occasion  to  themselves, 
g  From  the  first  and  during  the  earliest  sittings  of  the  Consti- 
j  tuent  Assembly,  you  will  have  to  remark,  how  loose  were  the 
■^  notions  of  its  members  on  the  subject  of  property.  From  general 
li  and  abstract  reasonings,  such  as  human  ingenuity  can  never  be 
,  at  a  loss  to  produce  in  favour  of  any  political  measure  that  may 
1^  be  convenient,  they  proceeded  at  last  to  dispose  of  property  (that 
'  of  the  church  for  instance)  exactly  as  suited  their  views ;  and 
/  you  will,  I  hope,  observe  in  the  lectures  I  am  going  to  deliver, 
■  how  their  philosophy  was  improved  upon,  until  all  property 

and  life  itself  became  the  tenure  of  an  hour,  at  the  mercy  of  de* 
'  ihagogues,  who  had  no  respect  for  either.  In  the  Constituent 
^  Assembly  you  will  hear  of  no  rights  but  those  of  the  people,  no 
.  sounds  but  those  of  their  sovereignty ;  that  their  wiU  was  not 
',  only  law  but  wisdom,  and  whatever  a  statesman  could  desire  as 

a  sanction  for  his  votes  and  measures ;  their  happiness  was  all 
f  that  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  of  that  they  were  the  best  and 
'  only  judges.  You  wiU  see  the  consequences  of  such  absurd  and 
f  perverted  theories;  you  will  see  what  are  the  consequences, 
'^l  when  those  who  should  counsel  for  a  nation  listen  to  no  counsels 
'*  but  those  which  come  from  the  people  themselves,  or  rather  from 
^  those  who,  on  various  accounts,  take  a  prominent  part  in  their 
^  concerns.  You  will  from  the  first  be  called  upon  to  observe, 
''  how  fatal  are  the  consequences,  when  those  who  are  not  the 

*  members  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  express  their  opinion  from 

*  the  galleries  on  what  is  passing  beneath.  And  finally,  and 
f  above  all,  you  will  learn  what  follows  from  the  existence  of  clubs 

*  and  associations,  regularly  meeting,  discussing,  and  determining^ 
'  upon  whatever  they  may  think  affects  the  public  weal,  orga- 
f  nizing  the  kingdom  into  similar  assemblies,  and  constituting 
i"  themselves  in  fact  the  nation,  to  whose  wisdom,  and  certainly 
f  to  whose  physical  strength  all  other  wisdom  and  strength  were 
<   to  be  submitted.     All  these  things  you  will  have  presented  to 


your  observation,  and  they  are  the  lessons,  the  recent  lessons  of 

'   history ;  and  it  is  to  me  only  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that 

'    there  can  be  any  man,  professing  to  be  either  a  philosopher  or  a 

'    statesman,  on  whom  they  have  not  the  most  decided  effect,  in 

moderating  his  expectations,  in  teaching  him  the  treachery  of 

popular  feelings,  the  necessary  contrariety  of  human  opinions, 

the  incurable  fury  of  men  in  maintaining  their  particular  notions ; 
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how  easy  is  ike  descent  to  confusion,  how  valuable  iseveiyfon 
and  principle  and  institution,  that  can  at  all  be  fitted,  and  that  k 
hitherto  been  able,  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  any  collectioi 
of  human  beings — human  beings,  such  as  they  are,  and  ever  mutf 
be  found,  with  all  the  passions  and  necessities  of  their  natoie 
raging  about  them,  urging  them  to  deeds  of  selfishneBS  and  Tio- 
lence,  to  disregard  authority  and  law  and  the  rights  of  propeitj, 
and  trample  down  the  unoffending  and  the  weak. 

But  to  recur  to  the  subjects  I  have  already  mentioned.  . 

Our  church,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  oar  ails' 
tocracy,  and  that  after  no  ceremonious  or  measured  mannei, 
but  in  a  way  totally  alien  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  our 
constitution — in  a  way  perfectly  revolutionary. 

Now  it  is  not  for  me  to  step  out  of  my  province  and  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  the  church  ;  but  as  a  reader  of  history,  d 
a  lecturer  on  history,  I  will  leave  a  few  observations  withpH) 
which,  I  hope,  when  you  are  in  the  world,  and  listening  to  tjn 
sweeping  and  irreverent  observations  that  you  may  hear  in  it, 
you  will  not  entirely  forget.  I  must  then,  in  the  first  pla«i 
remark,  that  whenever  the  times  become  critical,  the  clergy  J» 
the  first  to  be  attacked ;  when  revolutionary  altars  are  ^kssA 
they  are  the  first  victims ;  they  are  naturally  the  representatiffl 
of  peace  and  order ;  their  habits,  their  studies^  indispose  tbeft 
to  innovation  and  experiment ;  they  are  necessarily  in  the  ^ 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  change,  still  more  of  those  whoi« 
ready  to  risk  confusion ;  and  being  men  whose  profession  it  is. 
by  their  expostulations,  example,  and  interference,  to  dissenft' 
nate  piety  and  check  licentiousness,  they  are  naturally  disagnf 
able,  troublesome,  and  hateful  to  those  who  are  the  leaders  i> 
civil  commotions.  Among  such  men,  particularly  among  '^ 
most  daring,  and  therefore  the  most  effective  of  them,  therein* 
always  found  those  who  are  at  least  littie  interested  about  tin 
doctrines  of  religion,  valuing  at  no  high  price  either  its  inflaenct 
or  its  ministers.  The  possessions,  too,  of  the  church  areanis' 
sulated  species  of  property,  very  tempting  to  revolutionists  m 
those  who  want  it  for  pohtical  purposes.  Men  of  the  ecclesitf' 
tical  order  are  themselves,  also,  an  insulated  description  of  me^i 
neither  fi:om  their  numbers  nor  their  characters  qualified  to  de- 
fend themselves.  On  all  these  accounts  they  are  the  first  to  lit 
vituperated  and  insulted,  assaulted  and  plundered  by  revolatiaD* 
ists  who  mean  ill,  and  by  revolutionists  who  know  not  wh^ 
they  mean.  And  as  these  things  are  the  preludes  to  civil  cala- 
mities, and  the  ordinary  prognostics  and  harbingers  of  all  sotii 
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of  atrocities,  men  of  this  sacred  character  are  the  first  whose 
rights  the  thoughtful  and  the  good  will  set  themselves  to  defend, 
and  whose  political  consequence  they  will  endeavour  to  uphold ; 
the  first  whom  they  will  step  forward  to  support  on  every  prin- 
ciple, not  only  of  justice,  generosity,  and  humanity,  hut  even 
on  the  principle  of  common  security. 

Such,  I  must  remark,  will  be  the  first  impulses  that  will  be 
felt  by  wise  and  good  men,  with  respect  to  the  existing  members 
of  any  ecclesiastical  establishment.  How  far  such  an  establish- 
ment may  be  benefitted  by  any  future  regulations  is  another 
question.  Still  the  benefit  of  the  establishment  will  be  the 
great  point  to  be  regarded. 

For  in  the  same  quality  of  a  reader  of  history  I  must  in  the 
second  place  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  in  an 
establishment  men  of  theological  learning,  if  the  establishment 
be  poor ;  that  an  establishment  is  the  best  expedient  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  community,  for  the  sober  administra- 
tion of  Christianity,'the  explanation  of  its  doctrines,  and  the 
exhibition  of  its  hopes  and  terrors ;  that  while  an  establishment 
is  secured,  toleration  may  be  freely  granted  to  dissentients ;  and 
'again,  all  tho' various  descriptions  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics, 
that  are  always  more  or  less  found  in  society,  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered comparatively  harmless ; — a  most  important  consideration, 
for  all  history  proclaims  such  men  to  be  the  great  enemies  of 
the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  improvement  of  every  community, 
where  they  obtain  any  material  infiuence. 

But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  not  only  is  our  church,  but 
our  aristocracy  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  always  thus.  It  may  be 
very  true,  that  those  who  now  vilify  and  threaten  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  are  in  no  great  number  or  estimation  among 
us ;  still  what  we  see  here  exhibited  before  tis,  is  all  after  the 
manner  of  the  pictures  of  history.  Immediately  after  the 
clergy  the  aristocracy  (^e  always  attacked,  their  usefulness 
questioned,  their  privileges  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  their  artificial  rank  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  our  common  nature,  mocked  at,  and  despised ;  and 
finally,  in  their  persons  they  are  hunted  down,  exiled,  or  de« 
fitroyed.  So  was  it  in  France.  The  first  cry  was,  "  The  bishops 
to  the  Lanteme ;"  next,  '^  The  aristocrats."  So  will  it  be  ever, 
where  the  form  of  government  is  mixed,  and  the  clergy  and 
aristocracy  are  had  in  honour  with  their  appropriate  places  of 
distinction  among  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Of  late  years, 
there  has  been  an  unceasing  persecution,  an  unwearied  effort  to 
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write  down  our  aristocracy.  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable** 
In  our  free  mooaaxikjf  it  is  the  cement  of  the  whole  sjrstem ; 
it  prevents  the  king  from  being  the  slave  of  the  people,  it  pre* 
vents  the  people  from  openly  or  tacitly  overpowering  their  kmg^ 
it  seeures  the  one,  it  checks  and  libendixes  the  other ;  it  refines 
society  from  the  throne  down  to  the  lowest  cottage.  What  th^b 
is  the  true  reason  why  it  is  so  persecuted  by  men  of  letters  and 
ultra  reformers  ?  The  reason  is,  that  an  aristocracy  is  in  the 
way  of  men  of  literary  talents  and  philosophic  acquirements; 
it  offers  to  mankind  other  objects  of  affection  and  respect ;  it 
prevents  such  men  from  rising  to  the  eminence  they  think  their 
due — from  being,  if  they  should  choose,  the  rulers  of  the  king, 
dom ;  it  stands  directly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, naturally  the  great  object  to  those  who  depend  on  their 
intellectual  talents;  and  again,  to  those  who  are  men  of  ambition. 
And  now,  before  I  offer  a  word  more  on  the  subject  of  our 
aristocracy,  I  must  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  must  beg 
to  remind  jou  what  my  general  doctrine  has  been  all  through 
these  lectures.  It  has  tdways  been,  that  as  it  is  with  indivi* 
duals,  so  in  the  case  of  large  bodies  of  men,  different  orders 
have  their  appropriate  temptations,  and  that  a  lecturer  must  at 
all  times  be  not  a  little  employed,  in  exhibiting,  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  those  who  hear  him,  the  particular  mistakes  and  faults 
of  each  in  their  turn.  Never  was  such  a  specimen  of  the  truth 
of  a  remark  of  this  kind,  as  was  exhibited  jto  the  world  by  the 
French  Revolution: — first,  the  faults  of  the  court  and  privileged 
Orders ;  next,  the  faults  of  patriots  and  popular  leaders.  And 
though  in  this  instance  the  faults  of  each  were  carried  to  a  to- 
tally unparalleled  excess,  I  am  quite  aware,  and  it  is  my  general 
position,  that  these  different  descriptions  of  men  can  never  be 
entirely  free,  not  only  fi-om  a  tendency  to  commit  their  appro- 
priate faults,  but  from  the  actual  commission  of  them.  And  in 
all  these  cases,  it  is  the  magnitude  and  the  particular  danger  at 
the  time  of  these  characteristic  faults  that  is  to  be  considered, 
rather  Ihan  the  existence  of  them.  I  shall,  in  the  remainder 
of  this  lecture,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  unconstitutional  and 
even  vulgar  notions  that  I  observe  circulating  around  US  on  the 
subject  of  pur  aristocracy,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  this 
order  of  men,  or  any  order  of  men,  as  out  of  the.  reach  of  very 
just  and  grave  censure ;  and  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
warning  aU  of  you,  who  are,  likely  hereafter  to  be  men  of  con* 
sideration  in  the  country,  that  you  are  not  to  give  way  to  the 
temptations  that  beset  you,  that  you  are  not  to  commit  the  faolts 
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which  naturally  belong  to  you»  that  you  are  not  to  look  down 
upon  your  fellow  creatures  as  beings  of  a  different  description^, 
that  you  of  aU  others  are  to  haye  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  be-^ 
'nevolenoe  warm  at  your  hearts,  that  3'bu  are  never  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  that  you  are  not 
to  think  it  a  matter  of  course  to  provide  for  your  relatives  and 
dependents  by  pensions  and  places,  and,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
by  quartering  tJiem  on  the  public.  These  things  are  not  credit- 
able  to  our  aristocracy,  and  are  on  every  account  most  injurious 
to  the  state,  sometimes  even  dangerous.  The  constitution  ex- 
pects you  to  be,  and  you  must  not  fail  to  be,  high-minded,  and 
honourable,  and  independent,  and  according  to  your  measure, 
accomplished  and  intelligent.  By  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
your  country,— primogeniture — the  peerage, — you  are  set  upon 
a  hill,  and  you  must  endeavour  to  be  objects  worthy  to  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  community.  Above  all,  and  which  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  task  of  all,  you  are  not  to  be  systematically  averse  to 
all  proposals  of  alteration,  that  may  approach  you  under  the 
name  of  improvement  or  reform.  The  constitution  certainly 
supposes,  that  you  ai-e  not  to  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  and  .that  your  step  is  to  be  distiuguished  from  the  pre- 
cipitate march  of  the  vulgar ;  it  places  the  highest  description 
of  you  in  a  distinct  house,  and  gives  you  privileges  precisely  for 
that  purpose,  to  insure  deliberation  and  a  pause ;  but  you  are 
to  remember,  all  of  you,  the  constitutional  history  of  your 
country;  which  history  may  be  almost  summed  up  in  the  single 
observation,  that  it  is  the  opening,  and  unloosing,  and  accommo- 
dating the  feudal  system  to  the  growing  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  community.  Those*  interests  and  that  happiness,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  are  now  inextricably  and  vitally  inter- 
woven with  the  permanence  of  our  aristocracy,  but  with  its 
respectability  also ;  and  I  admit,  that  this  res]pBctability  must 
be  kept  high ;  that  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  and  must  therefore, 
as  in  every  other  instance  of  human  virtue,  be  exposed  to  the 
criticism  of  those  around. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  think  myself  at  liberty 
totally  to  protest  against  the  shallow,  or  malignant,  or  repub- 
lican doctrines  and  notions  which  I  observe  in  the  various  pub- 
licatlQus,  journals,  speeches,  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  tending 
to  the  disparagement  and  destruction  of  our  aristocracy.  It  will 
be  said,  that  these  doctrines  and  notions  are  of  no  real  conse- 
quence; that  thej^  are  the  tax  we  must  pay  for  a  free  press  and 
^e  esdstence  of  freedom  among  us ;  that  the  people  of  England 
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are  too  sensible,  and  the  people  of  property  too  numerous,  to 
admit  of  our  supposing  that  the  nation  will  be  affected  by  ex- 
aggerated statements,  unjustifiable  invectives,  and  crude  and 
presumptuous  theories.  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  believe  this  of 
the  people  of  England.  As  yet  I  certainly  do  believe  it,  and 
trust  I  shall  always  have  occasion  to  believe  it.  But  this  place 
is  a  place  of  education,  one  where  theories  and  opinions  of 
every  kin4  are  naturally  the  subjects  of  discussion ;  and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  everything  that  ia 
unreasonable,  from  everything  that  is  unworthy  of  you,  as  men 
of  education  and  thought.  Whether  such  doctrines  and  theories 
may  be  likely  now  or  hereafter  so  to  circulate  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  that  particular  point  it  may  not  be  exactly 
within  my  competence  to  decide :  a  free  country  is  never  secure 
from  moral  and  political  epidemics  of  the  most  unaccountable 
nature.  But  what  I  have  to  insist  upon  is,  that  these  doctrines 
and  theories  are  unreasonable ;  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  our  constitution ;  tbat  it  would  be  very  discreditable 
in  my  opinion,  both  to  your  university  and  yourselves,  for  you 
to  entertain  them ;  and  this  must  be  for  me  a  sufficient  reason 
for  endeavouring  to  prepare  your  minds  against  their  influence. 
And  in  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  with  no  small 
earnestness  that  we  are  called  upon  **.to  detach  respectability 
from  acres  and  rent  rolls :"  we  are  assured,  "  that  property  is 
no  legal  heir  to  respect.**  Such  are  the  phrases  used.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  genius  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  property,  on  the  contrary,  really 
is  the  legal  heir  to  respect.  In  a  highly  civilized,  commercial, 
manufacturing  country  like  this,  and  one  that  has  been  long^  so, 
in  an  old  country  like  this,  politically  speaking,  it  must  be  so. 
"We  are  not  to  exclude  from  our  House  of  Commons  or  official 
situations  tho^  who  are  not  men  of  property,  but  we  have  a 
better  chance  to  find  in  such  men,  in  men  of  property,  the  re- 
gular and  valuable  virtues  of  the  human  character ;  certainly 
those  qualities  that  are  most  fitted  for  legislation,  and  most 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  community.  The  men  of  literature 
and  genius  may  seldom  come  within  the  description  of  men  of  pro- 
perty; but  when  such  men  leave  their  proper  province  of  entertain- 
ing ajud  instructing  mankind,  become  ambitious,  enter  deeply  in 
any  force  and  number  into  the  politics  of  a  country,  and  under- 
take at  all  to  rule  it,  no  greater  calamity  can  be  let  loose '  upon 
a  country;  no  men  can  be  conceived  so  likely  to  mislead^  be- 
wilder, disorganize,  and  dissolve  it.    I  speak,  not  from  theorji 
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though  the  theory  is  easy,  but  now,  as  all  through  this  lec- 
ture, I  refer  to  the  fapts  of  history  and  the  facts  of  the  French 
Kevolution. 

But  to  proceed  to  such  arguments  as  are  advanced  against  our 
aristocracy,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  acquire  popularity.  In 
the  first  place,  our  aristocracy  is  represented  **  as  having  had 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom ;  as  having 
been  an  oligarchy ;  closely  united  and  exercising  a  monopoly ; 
that  the  king  has  been  always  a  cipher,  and  the  people  little 
more."  l^othing  can  be  further  from  the  truth ;  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  has  been  always  divided,  and  never  acted  in  the 
concentrated  manner  supposed.  That  part  of  it,  called  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  made  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  and  on  that  account 
have  an  eternal  claim  to  the  gratitude  both  of  the  people  and  the 
family  on  the  throne ;  they  supported  that  family  on  the  throne 
against  the  Tory  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  Jacobites ;  they 
resisted  the  American  war ;  a  respectable  division  of  them  re- 
sisted the  French  revolutionary  war;  they  were  always  the 
advocates  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Whether 
the  Whig  party  were  right  or  wrong  on  these  occasions  is  not 
now  the  point.  I  am  only  contending,  that  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  has  been  always  divided :  and  that  of  the  whole 
aristocracy,  that  part  alone  has  from  time  to  time  prevailed^ 
which  has  been  assisted  by  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  of 
the  community.  So  totally  untrue  is  it,  that  the  king  has 
been  always  a  cipher  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
people  little  more. 

But  of  this  very  unreasonable  position,  of  the  exclusive  and 
monopolizing  power  of  the  aristocracy,  there  is  even  a  sort  of 
demonstration  attempted,  and  I  shall  read  it  to  you  at  full 
length,  premising  at  the  same  time,  that  this,  which  the  author 
thinks  an  indictment  of  the  aristocracy,  is  in  every  word  their 
defence  and  recommendation ;  in  every  word  an  explanation  of 
their  value  to  our  system.  The  author  is  endeavouring  to  show 
the  ambitious  and  monopolizing  nature  of  our  aristocracy  (I 
select  him  as  one  of  a  class),  and  he  observes — ^I  shall  now  for 
some  time  quote  his  words-— he  observes  then,  *'  that  the  social 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  exactly  of  a  kind  to 
strengthen  their  legislative :  instead  of  keeping  themselves  aloof 
from  the  othet  classes,  and  '  hedging  their  state*  round  with 
the  thorny  but  unsubstantial  barriers  of  heraldic  distinctions ; 
instead  of  demanding  half  a  hundred  quarterings  with  their 
wives,  and  galling  their  inferiors  by  eternally  dwelling  on  their 
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inferioiity,  thejmaybe  said  to  mix  more  largely,  and  with  mora 
teeming  equality  with  all  daaaes,  than  any  other  ariatocracy  in 
the  savage  or  civilized  world. 

**  Drawing  their  revenuca  from  land,  they  have  also  dnwn 
much  of  their  more  legitimate  power  from  the  influence  it  gave 
them  in  elections.  To  increase  this  influenoe,  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  provinces  much  more  often  than  mj 
aristocracy  in  a  monarchical  state  are  accustomed  to  do.  Their 
hospitality,  their  field  sports^  the .  agricultural  and  county 
meetings  they  attend,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  family  interest, 
mix  them  with  all  classes,  and  possessing  the  usual  urbanity  of 
a  court,  they  have  not  unfrequently  added  to  the  weigbt  ci 
property,  and  the  glitter  of  station,  the  influence  of  a  personal 
popularity,  acquined  less,  perhaps,  by  the  evidence  of  virtuM 
than  the  exercise  of  politeness.  In  most  other  countries,  ^ 
middle  classes  really  possessing  the  riches  of  the  nobiUtj,  offer 
to  the  latter  no  incentive  for  seeking  their  alliance.  But  wealth 
is  the  greatest  of  all  levellers ;  and  the  highest  of  liie  EngUflh 
nobles  willingly  repair  the  fortunes  of  hereditary  extravagance 
by  intermarriage  with  the  &milies  of  the  banker*  the  lawyer, 
and  the  merchant  This,  be  it  observed,  tends  to  extend  tlu 
roots  of  theii*  influence  among  the  middle  classes,  who,  in  other 
countries,  are  the  natural  barrier  of  the  aristocracy*  It  is  the 
ambition  of  the  rich  trader  to  obtcgin  the  alliance  of  noblea ;  and 
he  loves  as  well  as  respects  these  honours  to  which  himself  tf 
his  children  may  aspire.  The  long-established  custom  of  pur* 
chasing  titles,  either  by  hard  money  or  the  more  circuitous  in- 
fluence of  boroughs,  has  tended  also  to  mix  the  aristocratic 
feelings  with  the  views  of  the  trader;  and  the  apparent  open- 
ness of  honours  to  all  men,  makes  even  the  humble  shopkeeper 
grown  rich,  think  of  sending  his  son  to  college,  not  that  bemaj 
become  a  wiser  man,  or  3  better  man,  but  that  he  may,  perhapSi 
become  ray  *  Lord  Bishop,'  or  my  *  Lord  Chancellor.'  "—Such 
is  this  indictment,  and  preferred  as  suoh. 

Now  really  I  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  what  is  there  in  all 
-this  to  be  objected  to  ?  We  are  not  a  republic ;  we  are  a  mixed 
monarchy,  and  our  system  is  thus  harmonized  and  rounded  of 
in  every  part ;  we  are  a  free  tiionarchy,  and  the  king  and 
people .  are  kept  from  secret  jealousy  and  open  hostility  by  ai 
intwmediate  body,  whose  influence  is  everywhere,  it  seems,  4i(- 
jfused  like  the  air,  but,  I  must  contend,  liko  the  air,  for  the 
health  and  benefit  of  all ;  attached  to  the  people  and  identified 
with  them  by  common  feelings  of  property,  connexions,  and 
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interests,  and  bound  to  the  king  by  common  feelings  and 
political  interests  of  hereditary  dignity  and  power.  But,  lastly, 
we  are  not  only  a  mixed  and  free  monarchy,  but  we  are  a 
great  commercisd  manufacturing  nation,  and  other  notions  are 
thus  happily  introduced  among  us,  besides  those  of  mere  traffic 
imd  gain ;  we  have  among  us  not  only  science  and  the  arts, 
but  we  have  refinement  of  manners,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
elevation  of  sentiment;  and  our  talk  is  not  entirely  about 
dollars.  Is  an  aristocracy  like  this  to  be  assimilated  with  any 
other  aristocracy  that  ever  existed  in  the  world?  Could  it  be 
created  by  any  speculator  or  constitution-monger,  be  he  who 
he  may  ?  Is  such  an  aristocracy  to  be  lightly  prized,  so  formed 
to  discharge  the  most  healing  and  useM  offices  to  the  Qommu- 
nity  ?  Is  it  to  be  cast  aside  because  it  may  have  its  opinions,  or 
may  make  its  mistakes,  or  even  display  the  faults  that  may  be 
supposed  naturiUly  to  belong  to  it  ?  What  philosophy  is  this, 
or  what  spirit  of  liberality,  that  can  distinguish  not  between  the 
permanent  value  of  a  body,  and  its  occasional  prejudices  and 
errors ;  and  between  the  overpowering  advantages  and  minor 
disadvantages  of  an  institution  r 

But  again.     We  are  now  to  see  revived  the  dreams  and  de- 
clamation of  Lord  Bolin^broke. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  an  agitator   and  a  Jacobite,  and  he 
wished  to  drive  the  Brunswick  family  from  the  throne,  and  Sir 
iRobert  Walpole  from  the  helm.     In  his  Dissertation  on  Parties, 
and  his  Patriot  King,  may  be  found  sentences  in  unwearied 
succession,  after  the  manner  of  the  lectures  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
that  flow,  and  as  they  flow,  fdr  ever  might  flow  on,  elegant  in 
point  of  eomposition,  airy  and  unembarrassed,  and  neverv  start- 
ling the  reader  by  any  prominent  absurdity,  though  producing 
I        no  conviction  at  the  last.     Parties  were  to  cease,  according  to  ' 
*'        these  very  innocent  reasonings,  and  the  king  was  to  be  rewarded 
'        for  his  patriotism  and  virtues  by  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
subjects,  upon  which,  moreover,  he  was  to  depend.     Whether 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  himself  a  convert  to  the  sounds  of  his 
'         own  tinkling  cymbal,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted ;  he  was  a  man 
I        of  great  ability,  and  conversant  witii  the  world,  in  the  business 
'        of  which  he  had  deeply  engaged.     He  could  set  up  no  cry  but 
I        that  of  cprruption  against  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  who  was  main^ 
taining  the  Brunswick  princes  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of 
'        government  and  family  connexions,  and  these,  it  is  to  be  ob* 
served,   with  something  of   the  corruption    imputed  to  the 
minister^  were  all  but  just  suffioiient  for  the  purpose,  against  the 
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arts  of  men  like  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Twy  oonntzy  gen* 
tlemen  of  England,  who  were  then  Jacobites,  iil  this  is  verj 
intelligible  in  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Shippen,  and  Sir  William 
*  Windham,  who  might  declaim  about  ciyil  liberty,  and  cant 
about  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  were  endeaTouring  to 
restore  a  family  that  would  have  put  an  end  to  both ;  but  it  is  a 
little  too  fatiguing  to  have  these  sophistries  reproduced  and  pre- 
sented once  more  to  the  English  people,  as  the  conclusions  of 
genuine  patriotism  and  constitutional  wisdom. 

**  What  interest,"  it  is  said  by  our  modem  LordBolingbrokes, 
**  has  a  monarch  in  the  perpetuation  of  abuses  ?     He,  unlika 
the  aristocracy,  has  nothing  to  lose  by  concession  to  the  popular 
advantage :  a  king  has  nothing  to  gain  by  impoverishing  his 
people,  but  every  lord  has  a  mortgage  to  pay  off,  or  a  younger 
son  to  provide  for ;  and  it  is  for  the  aristocracy,  not  the  king, 
that  corruption  is  a  lucrative  system :  a  king  stands  aloof  and 
apart  from  the  feuds,  and  jealousies,  the  sordid  avarice,  the 
place-hunting  ambition,  which  belong  to  those  only  a  little 
above  the  people.     The  aristocracy  (it  is  continued)  has  been 
no  less  his  enemy  than  ours ;  they  have  crippled  his  power, 
while  they  have  encroached  on  our  revenues.  Observe,  it  is  saidi 
how  natural  a  generous  loyalty  is  to  you,  and  how  selfishness 
distorts  the  loyalty  of  an  aristocracy.''     Sueh  is  the  strain  in 
which  our  present  Lord  Bolingbrokes  proceed.     I  trust  tiie 
EDglish  people  will  never  attempt  to  show  their  ^'generaas 
loyalty"  to  tiieir  king  by  robbing  him  of  his  aristocracy ;  they 
will  never,  I  hope,  set  up  their  king  to  maintain  his  authoritj, 
armed  only  with  his  prerogative,  a  prerogative  in  its  exerciaa 
often  of  the  most  invidious  and  perilous  nature ;  they  will  never, 
I  hope,  require  him  to  be  dependent  only  on  their  particular 
favour  at  the  moment,  and  to  maintain  his  crown  by  his  popu- 
larity, that  is,  by  leaving  no  power  to  exist  but  that  of  the 
people  themselves.     And  I  trust  that  they  wiU  never  be  snch 
unreasonable  critics  of  their  aristocracy,  as  to  expect  that  the 
vices  of  our  common  nature  shall  not  be  found  amongst  them, 
or  that  the  very  constitution  of  such  a  body  does  not  suppose 
certain  modes  of  thinking  to  belong  to  it,  which  occasionally 
may  appear  to  militate  with  the  interests  'of  the  public,  though 
in  the  main  they  are  necessary  to  the  security,  and  strictly  form 
an  essential  part  of  our  mixed  monarchical  system.     I  reaacm 
not  with  those  who  prefer  a  republic;  be  this  predilection 
avowed,  and  the  reasonings  of  these  gentlemen  are  consistent 
Strip  a  king  of  his  aristocracy,  and  we  have  a  republic  in  an 
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instant :  if  he  lire,  he  is  a  phantom,  but  he  will  probably  not 
live  long. 

But  again,  it  is  said,  ''  Is  a  powerful  aristocracy  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  throne  ?  Look  round  the  world,  and  see. 
Are  not  those  monarchies  the  most  powerM  and  the  most 
settled,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  is  least 
strong,  in  which  the  people  and  the  king  form  one  state,  and  the 
aristocracy  are  the  ornaments  of  the  fabric,  not  the  foundations  ? 
Look  at  Prussia."  Prussia  and  the  monarchies  of  the  world ! ! 
Have  we  nerer  heard  of  the  standing  armies  of  Prussia,  and  the 
monarchies  of  the  world  ?  Do  these  kings,  because  they  and 
their  people  form  one  state,  ever  think  of  disbanding  their 
armies  ?  And  is  it  of  an  absolute  monarchy  that  we  are  speaking,' 
or  of  England — a  mixed  and  free  monarchy,  with  a  House  of 
Commons  that  can  refuse  the  supplies,  and  ten  thousand  writers 
that  scatter  their  publications  every  day  and  every  week  all  oyer 
the  kingdom,  and  who  depend  for  their  daily  bread,  many  of 
them  upon  agitation,  all  of  them  upon  excitement,  and  finding 
somethuig  amiss  ? 

I  say  nothing  against  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  press ; 
I  I  know  the  indispensable  value  of  both.  But  let  us  not  be 
'    reasoned  with  as  if  we  were  like  Prussia  and  the  monarchies  of 

the  world. 
'        But  again.     "  80  far,"  it  is  said,  ''  from  a  king  deriving 
'    strength  from  an  aristocracy,  it  is  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy, 
t    and  not  of  a  monarchy,  that  usually  destroy  a  kingdom ;  had  the 
^    French  aristocracy  been  less  strong  and  less  odious,  Louis  XYL 
'    would  not  have  fallen  a  victim."     And  is  it  really  then  pre- 
:    tended,  that  the  aristocracy  of  England,  now,  and  since  the  Bevo- 
'    lutibn  of  1688,  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with  thearisto- 
^    oracy  of  France  during  the  times  of  the  Begent  and  Louis  XY.  ? 
'        This  reference  to  France  is  unfortunate.     If  there  be  any  one 
'    ndstake  more  obvious  than  another  in  the  French  Bevolution,  it 
'    is  the  mistake  of  the  patriots  in  making  the  executive  power  too 
'    weak,  and  in  leaving  their  king  to  depend  upon  the  love  of  his 
'    subjects;  the  "democratic  royale"  was  the  phrase.     It  is  to 
'    be  hoped  we  shall  never  see  a  "  democratic  royale"  attempted 
'    in  England :  yet  what  but  a  ''  democratic  royale "  would  bo 
our  monarchy  without  its  aristocracy  ?    But  a  higher  toife  is 
often  assumed  by  our  popular  writers.     **We  want  no  aris- 
tocracy," it  is  said,  "  as  a  check  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king;" 
**  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves ;"  this  is  a  very  favourite  phrase. 
2^ow  by  the  word  ''we"  must  be  here  meant  the  people ;  and 
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this  is  a  republic.  When  the  people,  as  distingoished  from  the 
aristocracy,  are  to  take  care  of  themsclyes,  it  can  only  be  bj 
organized  bodies,  like  the  dubs  of  France,  which  must  conti- 
nually  turn  the  goyemment  into  a  republic,  and  a  republic  of  tbe 
very  worst  possible  description.  *'  But  since  it  seems/'  says  a 
distinguished  writer,  **  that  our  jealousy  must  be  directed  mainlj 
against  the  aristocratic  power,  how  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to 
resist  and  diminish  it  }'*  This,  it  is  said,  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  I,  your  lecturer,  am  very  glad  to  hear  this 
upon  such  good  authority;  this  seems  to  me  like  very  good  nem 
for  Ei^land.  **  What,  then,'*  it  is  afterwards  observed,  "  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  House  of  Lords  is  not  to  be  swamped  and  ren- 
dered popular,  because  that  would  strengthen  a  Whig  ministry; 
and  that  is  not  the  best  mode  of  weakening  an  aristocratic  do- 
mination. But  a  second  mode  of  dealing  with  the  House  d 
Lords  has,  it  seems,  occurred  to  some  bolder  speculators ;  thej 
propose  'not  to  swamp  it,  but  to  wash  it  away  altogether.' 
Certainly  such  a  thing,  it  may  be  replied,  has  been  done  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  the  execution  of  the  king  on  a  scaf- 
fold had  taken  place  a  few  da}^  before :  we  have  a  precedent, 
no  doubt ;  we  haye  had  the  House  of  Lords  declared  useless. 
But  on  itke  whole,  this  scheme,  it  seems,  is  not  approved  of. 
And  why  ?  Any  thought  of  Charles  I.  and  his  scaffold?  Not 
at  all.  But  because  the  Lords  would  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commtms,  and  are  people  of  such  property  that  you 
would  then  haye  no  popular  assembly  at  alL"  This  is  again  yeiy 
oomfbrtable  news ;  that  the  property  of  the  nobility  is  too  great 
to  be  managed  eyen  by  a  reyolutionary  process,  like  that  of 
France,  destroying  their  titles  and  legislatiye  distinctions,  snd 
leaying  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  one  assembly.  Neither  of 
these  modes,  then,  of  treating  the  Lords  will  be  found,  it  is 
said,  to  our  adyantage.  '*  A  &ird  mode  might  be  devised,  but 
I  think  (continues  the  writer)  we  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
it."  This  is  once  more  very  pleasing  intelligence,  and  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what  it  is,  I  shall  venture  to  hope,  that 
we  never  shall  be  prepared.  But  what  does  this  third  mode 
turn  out  to  be  ?  It  is  this :  ''the  creation  of  an  elective  not  as 
hei^tary  senate,  which  might  be  an  aristocracy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  an  assembly  of  the  best  men ;  the 
selected  of  the  country ;  sdected  from  the  hbnest  as  well  as  the 
rich,  the  intelligent  as  well  as  the  ignorant ;  in  which  property 
would  cease  to  be  the  necessary  title,  and  virtue  and  knowledge 
might  adyaneedaims  equally  allowed."    And  this  then  is  to 
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be  the  result  of  all  these  superior  reasonings  on  the  nature  of 
an  aristocra«)y ;  this  the  happy  consummation  at  which  we  are 
to  arrive.  We  are  no  longer  to  have  an  hereditary  House  of 
Lords :  and  what  then  is  on  the  whole  our  case,  when  such  is 
our  prescription  ?  We  are  to  be  renowned  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  tor  a  long  succession  of  ages  ;  we  are  to  be  an  ancient 
monarchy,  now  for  almost  a  thousand  years,  and  we  are  to  de- 
rive no  advantage  from  all  this  long  ancestry  of  fune.  We  are 
tq  have  no  longer  any  assembly  of  hereddta/ry  peers,  no  longer 
any  objects  of  respect,  no  longer  a  house  of  legikature  prepared 
for  us ;  none,  inveterate  and  established  in  our  usages  and  asso- 
ciations ;  but  we  are  t{|  go  from  time  to  time  into  our  cities  and 
liighw^s,  and  to  find  an  upper  house  among  such  men  as  we 
can  picK  up,  the  best  we  can  meet,  as  if  we  were  a  republic  of 
yesterday,  or  as  if  we  were  some  upstart  collecti(m  of  men,  that 
had  just  arisen  from  some  sudden  insurrection  or  successful  re* 
bellion.  We  are  to  have  our  knights  and  our  barons,  for  cen- 
turies, the  first  in  every  field  of  honourable  danger,  when  the 
chivalry  of  Europe  was  in  arms ;  we  are  to  have  them  led  to 
conquest  by  our  Edwards  and  Henries,  we  are  to  see  them  win 
by  tiieir  sword  the  very  charters  of  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy, 
end  we  are  then  to  see  the  descendants  of  these  men  obliterated 
from  their  house  of  legislature.  We  are  to  see  our  time-honoured 
land  robbed  of  all  that  has  entitled  it  to  the  honours  of  time, 
stripped  of  its  armorial  bearings,  its  escutcheon,  and  its  sup- 
porters ;  and  these  things  are  not  to  be  done  by  a  foreign  con- 
queror, meaning  to  assassinate  the  country,  but  we  are  even  to 
deface  and  destroy  with  our  own  unnatural  hands  the  very 
heraldic  distinctions  that  have  been  worn  and  emblazoned  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  age  after  age,  since  the  civilization  of  Europe 
first  began.  We  have  had  our  witenagemotes,  our  parliaments^ 
and  the  immediate  successor  of  these,  our  House  of  Lords,  an 
assembly  rich  in  historic  names,  and  we  are  t^cast  it  away,  as 
if  such  an  inheritance  were  not  one  of  the  dearest  treasures 
that  a  nation  could  possess ;  as  if  such  an  assembly  were  not 
the  standing  record  of  our  past  wisdom,  our  valour,  and  our 
renown ;  as  if  there  were  not  here  to  be  seen,  men,  many  of 
them,  bearing  on  their  front  the  very  superscription  of  our  sages, 
cur  statesmen,  our  patriots,  and  our  heroes.  Does  an  English-  ^ 
xnan,  when  he  tees  the  descendants,  mfmy  of  them  of  the  Norman 
iMurons,  when  he  sees  the  Beauforts,  the  Howards,  the  Percies, 
the  Stanleys,,  the  Shrewsburys,  the  Nevilles,  the  Cecils,  the 
Wentworths,  the  Buaaels  and  the  Cavendishes,  the  forteflcnea 
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and  the  Hardwickes,  the  Marlhoroughs  and  the  Welling 
the  Nelsons  and  the  Howes,  those  who  thus  emhody  before  ki 
eyes  the  story  of  £ngland,  does  he  not  identify  himself  withtb 
grandeur  of  his  country?  Does  he  walk  into  the  House (^ 
Lords,  and  is  there  no  genius  of  the  place  ?  The  great  oratof  ol 
England,  in  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence,  once  pointed  to  tk 
tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  told  one  of  the  Howanli 
that  his  ancestor  from  that  tapestry  was  frowning  upon  him  s 
a  degenerate  descendant.  And  are  these  Howaixls  then  to  be 
dismissed :  and  this  tapestry,  the  glorious,  though  perhaps'nde 
record  of  the  triumph  of  our  brave  island  over  all  the  powtf  ol 
Spain,  is  this  tapestry  to  be  torn  away,  yd  the  representatiTei 
of  Lord  Chatham  to  appear  no  more,  ana  the  house  to  be  cleared 
away  from  such  barbuous  relics  of  our  feudal  ancestor^  and  to 
be  neatly  whit^ewashed  and  prepared,  after  some  modem  numnet, 
for  the  reception  of  I  know  not  whom— men,  not  the  represeDt- 
atives  of  the  rank  and  renown  of  our  country,  most  assniedlr, 
but  voted  to  be,  and.  perhaps  «very  idly,  the  representatives  of  it> 
wisdom  and  its  worth  ?  What  did  Chromwell  find  at  last  vast' 
ing  to  the  consummation  of  his  power — conqueror  of  hiscounbji 
her  constitution,  and  his  king  r  A  House  of  Lords.  One  I^ 
creant  wretch  alone  could  defile  his  robes,  by  entering  hisdii' 
honoured  chamber.  What  did  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  the 
conqueror  of  all,  but  of  this  island  and  her  aristocracy  (vh« 
he  did  not  find  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  however  they  migi^ 
honour,  and  justly  honour,  the  pursuits  of  commerce),  what^ 
Buonaparte,  in  like  manner,  find  at  last  wanting  to  give  dignitf 
to  his  power  and  security  to  his  throne  ?  An  aristocraey,  fto^ 
bility, .  a  house  of  peers.  What  could  he  alone  attempt,  d 
was  he  not  known  to  have  sighed  in  bitterness  that  he  cooijl 
attempt  no  more  ?  He  surrounded  himself  with  his  marshals; 
these  indeed  he  made  the  princes  of  Europe,  but  he  could  nf^ 
make  them  th#  peers  of  France.  But  is  it  the  wearers  of  tiie 
crown,  and  is  it  our  ancient  monarchy  alone,  that  are  dignifi^ 
and  supported  by  our  House  of  Lords  ?  Ear  from  it.  Is  te 
on  th&  contrary,  any  part  of  our  system  that  is  not  vivified  aii 
rendered  fitter  for  its  purposes  by  our  institution  of  nobilit?' 
Does  the  law  student  labour  with  less  patience  at  his  year  bo(i> 
and  his  parchments,  because  he  may  transmit  a  ooronet  to  v 
descendants?  Does  the  young  scholar  accomplish  himself^ 
less,  with  the  learning  that  shall  explain  and  defend  his  religi^ 
because  he  sees  his  profession  had  in  honour,  and  that  he  vol 
be  associated  with  the  peers  of  the  realm  ?    Does  the  9oI^ 
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follow  with  le68  spirit  becauqie  he  is  now,  as  he  has  always  been, 
led  on  by  the  gentlemen  and  nobles  of  the  land  ?    Does  the 
sailor  face  his  dangers,  brave  the  elements,  and  stand  the  battle 
with  less  steadiness  and  strength,  because  a  peer  commands  his 
fleet,  because  a  man  of  birth  and  family,  because  a  nobleman, 
or  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  paces  with  him  on  the  deck 
above,  or  is  a  partner  of  his  mess  below,  struggles  in  the  same 
storm,  and  bleeds  in  the  same  ckase  ?    What  were  the  words 
that  were  uttered  by  the  great  genius  of  our  naval  service,  the 
Nelson  whom  Buonaparte  so  admired,  as  well  he  might ;  **  Now 
for  it,"  he  cried,  as  he  was  rushing  into  the  %ht ;  ''  a  coronet 
or  Westminster  Abbey  !*'     And^  are  these  things  to  be  lightly 
prized — and  that  by  a  great  nation,  not  entirely  an  aristocratic 
nation,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing nation ;  are  they  to  be  supposed  of  little  consequence 
to  our  system  of  government,  of  iio  importance  to  any  assem- 
blage of  human  beings,  made  up,  as  we  are,  of  a  thousand  prin* 
ciples  and  passions,  which  are  eternally  running  into  excesses 
and  mistakes,  and  whicb,  when  once  found  to  flow  in  channels, 
that  dispense  health  and  fertility  to  the  land,  are  never  to  be 
turned  aside  or  disturbed  ?     Are  all  those  associations  that  give 
[  heart  and  courage,  and  a  sense  of  dignity  and  independence,  and 
I  honour,  and  long-transmitted  glory  to  a  country,  what  no  legis- 
lature on  earth  can  at  pleasure  create,  and  no  riches  on  earth 
can  purchase,  are  these  all  to  be  swept  away,  that  an  assembly 
may  arise,  "in  which  property  would  cease  to  be  the  necessary 
I  title,  and  virtue  and  Imowledge  might,  advance  claims  equally 
I  allowed — an  assembly  of  the  best  men,  the  selected  of  the  country, 
I  selected  from  the  poorest  as  the  rich,  the  intelligent  as  the  ig- 
norant?"    Selected!   and  selected  by  whom?     It  is  indeed 
astonishing,  but  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  times,  and  as  such,  I 
produce  it  to  be  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  you ;  it  is  indeed 
astonishing,  that  any  man  can  be  found,  yet  sucli  there  are,  who 
can  for  a  moment  entertain  so  unworthy  a  conception  of  what 
bis  country  needed,  of  what  a  statesman  of  England  should 
propose,  of  what  an  Englishman  should  condescend  to  honour, 
-with  a  moment  df  his  thoughts,  tearing  from  his  memory  and 
respect  whatever  he  ought  to  find  indissolubly  connected  with 
oTery  emotion  of  his  heart,  and  every  feeling  of  his  patriotism, 
and  even  his  own  personal  pride :  but  such  is  the  miserable 
consequence  of  letting  a  spirit  of  speculation  loose,  unchecked 
by  any  affection,  unawed  by  any  reverence  for  the  past,  sacri- 
ficing  everything  to  some  political  irritation  or  inconvenience  of 
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the  hoar,  and  destroying  their  country,  because  their  oountij, 
they  think,  b  impeded  in  what  they  call  the  march  of  lil» 
ralism,  or  as  tht^y  would  presome  to  say,  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

We  speak  *of  republics.  I  do  not  belieye  any  intelligent  n* 
publican  from  America  would  thus  deal  with  our  House  of  Lords. 
I  remember  showing  this  University  to  a  gentleman  from  tint 
country.  Of  course  I  did  not  omit  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  nor 
forget  the  beautiful  observation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ''  tiiat 
this  was  indeed  a  renowned  University,  where  such  men  asLtnd 
Coke,  and  Barrow,  and  Dryden  were  only  second-rate  men,  and 
where  one  college  could  boast  the  still  more  illustrious  names  of 
Bacon  and  Newton,  and  another  the  name  of  Milton."  "  Tne 
indeed,  sir,"  said  my  visitor,  and  while  he  spoke  I  saw  a  shade 
of  melancholy  visibly  pass  athwart  his  countenance ;  ''  true  in- 
deed, sir;  and  this  is  what  in  our  country,  'do  what  we  will,  ve 
never,  never  can  attain." 

I  know  not  how  to  comprehend  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
unmoved  by  the  common  associations  of  our  nature,  and  vbo 
speak  and  legislate  as  if  men  were  beings  of  reason  alone;  as  if 
they  were  influenced  only  by  the  dictates  of  the  understanding; 
and  as  if  the  Almighty  Master  had  not  called  ip,  to  the  aid  of 
the  understanding,  many  other  and  even  more  powerful  instincts 
and  principles,  when  he  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  secured  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  huinaa 
society. 

On  what  possible  grounds  do  men  make  light  of  prescription, 
and  custom,  and  usage  ?  In  the  practical  affairs  of  the  woild 
Ihey  are  all  in  all.  Men,  it  is  said,  institute  society  from  a  sense 
of  common  interest  and  the  necessity  of  mutual  protection.  This 
has  seldom  or  never  been  the  fact.  But  be  it  so.  What  wise 
man  would  afterwards  deprive  them  of  those  long-established 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  render  them  contented  to 
remain  in  it  ?  who  would  deprive  them  of  the  influence  of  theit 
imagination,  to  be  added  to  that  of  their  reason  ?  Who  would 
deprive  a  nation  of  a  sort  of  visible  immortality  in  its  instita- 
tions,  be  they  what  they  may,  if  found  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
great  purposes  of  life  ?  Who  would  take  ^m  men  a  sort  of  cat' 
iidence  in  the  peace  and  order  of  their  community ;  -who  wonH 
rob  them  of  a  constant  sense  and  belief  that  they  may  depend  on 
the  future  in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  industry,  in  the  prospects  of  themselves  and  of  those  who  sic 
to  come  after  them  ?  How  is  patriotism  to  be  generated,  or  to  ezifit) 
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if  there  is  nothing  fixed  and  visible  to  loTe  and  to  respect ;  if  every 
thing  is  to  be  transitory,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain,  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  shifting  conclusions  and  speculations  of  those, 
who  reason  ?  '*  But  a  new  world,  it  seems,  has  arisen.  Per- 
fectly right,"  it  is  said,  "  were  the  statesmen  of  old  in  their 
scofGs  and  declamation  against  the  people  :  the  people  were  then 
nneducated ;  maxims  of  polity,  which  were  applicable  to  the 
world  before  the  invention  of  printing,  are  for  that  very  reason 
inapplicable  now."  The  matter,  however,  is,  whether  tiie  press 
has  banished  poverty  out  of  the  world,  or  essentially  reconciled 
the  opposing  interests  of  those  who  have  something  or  much  to 
lose,  and  of  those  \iho  have  little  or  nothing,  and  this  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  latter ;  whether  the  press  has  done  this  or  ever 
can.  And  again,  whether  with  the  wisdom  which  it  enables 
good  men  to  diffuse  among  mankind,  it  enables  not  the  bad  and 
the  ambitious  to  spread  folly  and  discontent,  unreasonableness 
and  sedition ;  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  world  thatds 
not  to  be  considered  as  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  however  good 
in  itself,  to  be  used  with  constant  circumspection  ;  whether  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  as  found  in  modem  times, 
may  not  be  more  fatal  than  the  arrow  (the  insurrection  of  the 
feudal  times)  that  fiieth  by  day.  I  am  alluding  in  this  lecture 
to  no  such  feudal  times ;  I  am  speaking  of  what  has  happened 
in  our  own  times,  within  twenty  miles  of  our  shore,  and  I  am 
waging  no  war  with  the  rights  of  free  discussion,  the  education 
of  the  people,  or  the  laudable  efforts  of  constitutional  reformers, 
in  whatever  province  they  appear ;  I  speak  of  political  rashness, 
presumption,  enthusiasm ;  of  a  thirst  for  popular  changes  never 
to  be  appeased  ;  of  the  abuse  and  caricature  of  the  principles  of 
improvement;  of  the  revolutionary  theories  now  circulating 
among  us ;  of  a  giddy  disposition  to  beat  down  the  strongholds 
of  our  form  of  government ;  of  a  heartless,  inhuman  indifference 
to  the  obvious-  certainties  of  collision  and  confusion;  and  all 
this,  while  we  are  pressed  by  a  heavy  funded  debt,  incumbered 
with  an  overgrown  population ;  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
our  commerce  and  our  manufactures,  our  systems  of  anticipation 
and  credit,  our  banks,  our  bonds,  and  our  speculations;  and 
while  everything  that  concerns  our  safety,  our  prosperity,  our 
dignity  and  honour,  and  even  our  character  for  common  sense,' 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
community.  . 

But  I  have  done.     I  have  now  referred  to  such  of  the  revo- 
lutionary phenomena  as  I  have  more  particularly  observed  among 
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US :  they  may  be  all  more  or  less  comprised  uoder  the  two  g^ 
neral  heads  of  the  dreams  that  are  inconsistent  with  all  goyein- 
ment  whaterer,  and  those  theories  and  reasonings  that  are  di- 
rected more  emecially  against  our  aristocracy,  and  therefore  incoA* 
sistent  with  tne  constitution  of  this  country.  It  is  to  these  last, 
as  the  most  plausible,  that  I  have  endeayoured  more  distinctlj 
to  call  your  attention,  and  to  expose  their  sophistry  and  their 
danger.  It  the  constitution  of  this  country  is  to  be  overthrDwn, 
and  the  times  of  Charles  I.  to  be  renewed,  it  must  be  by  the  in- 
troduction, in  the  first  place,  of  a  **  dimocratie  royale,"  as  it  was 
in  France.  In  that  unhappy  country,  at  that  particular  season, 
tiiere  was  some  excuse  for  her  patriots,  when  they  made  this 
most  calamitous  mistake ;  but  for  us  there  would  be  none.  The 
lessons  of  history  will,  I  trust,  not  be  lost  upon  us.  It  is  mj 
business  to  enforce  them  ;  on  this  account  I  have  now  stepped 
out  of  my  way  to  give  this  preliminary  lecture.  I  am  not  avan 
that  I  have  advanced  a  single  position  that  I  could  not  justiff 
by  the  facts  of  the  French  Eevolution. 


LECTURE  III. 

PRELIMINARY  LECTURE,  1835. 

Ik  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  last  year  delivered  from  this 
place,  I  made  a  sort  of  summary  of  all  the  lectures  that  I  had 
drawn  up  on  the  subjects  of  modem  history,  prior  to  the  FrenA 
Eevolution.  I  thus  converted  two  courses  into  one,  not  a  little, 
to  say  the  truth,  from  my  impatience  to  return  to  the  consid^ 
ration  of  that  momentous  event.  I  had  originally  no  intention 
of  bringing  down  my  lectures  lower  than  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican Eevolution,  and  in  this  determination  I  for  some  years  R- 
mained ;  but  I  at  last  perceived  that  this  French  Eevolutiis 
would  affect  this  country  for  many  years,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  how  many,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  however  imperfect,  that  the  youth  of  the  country,  such  tf 
fame  to  my  lectures,  should  not  go  into  the  world  without  re- 
ceiving from  me  every  assistance  that  I  was  competent  to  offer 
them,  on  a  subject  that  I  saw,  as  I  thought,  would  affect  thes 
and  their  posterity,  probably  for  many  generations. 

Every  succeeding  year  has  but  more  and  more  confirmed  thi 
reasonableness  of  this  apprehension.     Indeed,  from,   the  first 
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opening  of  tiliese  lectures,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  always 
closed  my  introductory  lectuHB  with  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  my  hearers  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  lesson  which 
history  affords.  I  endearoured  to  warn  them,  that  such  was 
the  situation  of  the  world  and  of  this  country,  that  political  mis- 
takes, at  no  time  without  their  danger,  might  to  m  be  fatal ; 
and  tiiat  it  was  impossible  to  say,  how  much  might  not  depend 
on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  rising  generation. 

These  were  the  words  I  used.  Are  they  of  less  import  now  ? 
This  will  surely  not  be  thought.  I  do  not  mean  to  mix  myself 
with  the  politics  of  the  day,  with  the  success  or  merits  of  particu. 
lar  ministers  or  measures.  I  have  never  done  so ;  but  I  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  scenes  that  are  passing  around  me ;  to  every* 
thing  that,  in  common  with  others,  I  hear,  see,  and  feel,  during 
every  hour  of  my  waking  existence.  And  if  there  be  indeed  any 
lessons  which  the  French  Revolution  affords,  of  a  nature  suffi« 
ciently  general  to  remain  for  ever,  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind, surely  it  must  be  to  me  a  point  of  no  ordinary  anxiety  and 
duty,  if  possible,  to  hold  them  up  to  the  consideration  of  an 
audience  fast  rising  into  manhood,  and  destined,  from  their  edu- 
cation, and  the  privileges  and  even  the  necessities  of  their  rank 
and  station,  to  take  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  their  country.  Ob- 
serve the  fact  that  I  have  now  to  state. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  drew  up  these  lectures  on  the  French 
Eevolution ;  and  of  late  years  I  have  been  always  obliged  to 
state  distinctly,  that  I  read  them  just  as  they  were  originally 
written,  lest  my  hearers  should  conceive  that  what  I  am  deli- 
vering has  been  written  under  the  influence  and  with  reference 
to  the  political  occurrences  and  parties  of  the  day.  The  infe- 
rence tiien  is,  that  it  highly  imports  you  to  consider  what  the 
nature  of  this  French  Eevolution  has  been,  and  that  though  my 
remarks  may  be  just  or  may  be  otherwise,  that  you  will  do  well 
to  reflect  upon  them,  and  on  the  great  subject  to  which  they  are 
addressed ;  since  they  thus  appear  to  have  a  reference  to  every* 
thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  you,  as  the  intelligent  members  of 
this  great  kingdom. 

The  most  obvious  course  of  proceeding  would  now  be,  that  I 
should  read  my  lectures,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  add 
any  fresh  remarks  to  those  which  they  at  present  contain,  to  give 
them  in  a  new  lecture  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  But  I 
must  state  to  you  some  circumstances,  under  the  control  of  whiok 
I  am  now  obliged  to  act  otherwise.  These  French  lectures  con- 
sist of  two  courses,  each  of  about  twenty-four  lectures :  these 
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oannot  be  all  given  in  one  year :  this  I  lament,  but  I  have  no 
leaoarce :  I  can  only  occupy  one  term  in  evecy  year ;  that  I  may 
not  interfere  witb  other  public  lecturers,  who  take  their  particu- 
lar term  in  like  manner.  And  it  happens,  that  in  this  Freneh 
Beyolution  the  privileged  orders  were  in  the  first  place  guilty 
of  their  appropriate  faults  and  mistakes,  afid  afterwards  the 
popular  party.  The  whole  case,  therefore;  cannot  be  exhibited 
till  the  two  courses  are  gone  through.  And  to  crown  the  diffi- 
culty, many  of  you  who  may  now  be  here  to  attend  the  first, 
may  not  be  here  to  attend  the  second.  This  last  consideratioB 
is  of  all  the  most  important ;  and  it  is  under  the  influence  of  it 
that  I  shall  now  proceed  totally  to  reverse  the  order,  which,  m  a 
lecturer,  I  should  naturally  adopt,  and  offer  now  and  immedi- 
ately such  remarks  as  would  find  their  proper  place  in  the  eoune, 
at  the  end  of  the  lectures,  not  now  at  the  beginning ;  such  re- 
marks as  I  do  not  like  to  postpone,  as  I  do  not  choose  any  one 
to  leave  finally  this  lecture  room,  without  having  had  submitted 
to  his  refiection ;  for  if  they  be  reasonable,  the  sooner  he  heazi 
them  the  better ;  and  if  they  should  occur  again  and  again  in  the 
ensuing  lectures,  this  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  congratulatioii 
to  me,  as  giving  them  additional  weight :  and  I  am  not  thinW 
ing  of  elegance  or  propriety  of  composition,  but  occupied  widi 
much  more  importsmt  anxieties. 

The  first  and  great  lesson,  then,  which  this  Bevolution  can- 
tains,  is,  no  doubt,  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  mankind,  adopting 
the  word  rulers  in  its  widest  possible  sense ;  including  all  that 
have  a  more  direct  authority  and  infiuence  over  their  fellov- 
creatures — the  king,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  meft  d 
genius;  all  who,  as  in  this  instance  of  France  and  in  all  other 
instances,  by  their  misconduct,  lay  the  first  foundations  of  revo- 
lutions.    To  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  shortly  address  my< 
self  in  an  ensuing  lecture,  and  not  at  present.     The  great  1 
ing  observations,  in  the  meantime,  as  belonging  to  this  first 
of  my  subject,  are  obvious : — that  wars  of  ambition  are  to 
avoided ;  all  uimecessary  expenditure ;  that  there  is  no  sower 
sedition  like  the  taxgatherer ;  that  the  different  orders  of 
state  are  themcTelves  to  exhibit  their  appropriate  virtues,  or 
will  certainly  not  find  them  in  those  below  them ;  that 
government  is  the  interest  of  all ;  that  abuses  must  be  correct 
in  time ;  and  that  in  governments  there  is  nothing  really  si 
aolid,  or  secure,  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be  more  or  leas  a_ 
ble  to  the  great  moral  feelings  of  mankind.    Lessons  oitJk 
kind  were  most  awfully  exhibited  by  the  French  Bevolution. 
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thousand  volumes  would  not  adequately  describe  them,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  course  of  that  great  convulsion.  But  when 
these  first  lessons  have  been  addressed  to  all,  who  bear  rule 
among  mankind  (I  shall  notice  them  in  the  ensuing  lectures  of 
this  first  course),  there  are  other  lessons  that  more  immediately 
belong  to  those  who  would  not  only  rule,  but  who  would  reform 
mankind,  and  who  come  forward  under  the  high  and  imposing 
character  of  the  correctors  of  the  abuses  and  the  improTers  of 
the  institutions  of  their  country.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  pre- 
sent lecture,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  latter  part  of 
the  general  subject,  that  is,  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  those 
who  were  engaged  on  the  popular  side  of  the  Eevolution ;  for  it 
appears  to  me,  that  admonitions  suggested  by  their  mistakes  and 
faults  may  be  found  not  without  their  importance  at  all  times  to 
society,  and  of  universal  application. 

The^e  observations,  I  must  repeat,  would  naturally  be  brought 
forward  at  the  end  of  the  second  course,  for  it  is  in  the  second 
course  that  the  faults  of  the  popular  party  more  distinctly  ap- 
pear. I  must  produce  them,  however,  now,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned. 

.  In  the  lecture  of  to-morrow,  and  in  the  ensuing  lectures,  I 
shall  be  occupied  with  stating  more  particularly  the  faults  of 
the  higher  or  privileged  orders., 

The  Eevolution,  I  must  for  ever  remind  you,  consists  of  lessons 
of  very  opposite  nature,  and  they  who  are  considering  the  one, 
must  not  be  supposed  ignorant  of  those  of  a  different  kind,  which 
may  in  their  turn,  and  at  the  proper  season,  be  addressed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  hearer.  The  first  and  leading  observation, 
then,  which  I  have  to  make  is>  that  the  example  of  the  French 
Bevolution  is  entirely  against  all  merely  experimental  legislation. 
This  was,  in  truth,  the  great  point  of  difference  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  his  controversial  opponents ;  between  him  and  Mack- 
intosh, for  instance,  then  a  young  man,  but  destined  at  a  maturer 
period  to  be  an  eminent  instructor  of  mankind ;  an  instructor, 
Bot  only  by  his  learned  and  profound  moral  and  historical  dis- 
quisitions, but  by  the  magnanimity  with  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  acknowledged  the  political  wisdom  of  Mr.  Burke ; 
again,  by  his  anxiety  at  all  times  to  form  just  opinions,  and  his 
benevolence  and  humanity  on  all  occasions. 

"  You  should  have  built  upon  old  foundations,"  said  the 
great  master  of  political  wisdom,  Mr.  Burke,  addressing  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  so  early  as  the  year  1790.  "Your  consti- 
tution^ it  is  true,  while  you  were^  out  of  possession,  suffered 
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waste  and  dilapidation;  but  yoa  possessed  in  somd  parts  tk 
walls,  and  in  all  the  foundations,  of  a  noble  and  venerable  castk 
Ton  might  have  repaired  those  walls,  you  might  have  built  a 
those  old  foundations.  Your  constitution  was  suspended  b^ 
it  was  perfected;  but  you  had  the  elements  of  a  constitatioi 
very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  In  your  old  states  ja 
possessed  that  variety  of  parts  corresponding  with  the  vaiioBi 
descriptions,  of  which  your  community  was  happily  compofled; 
you  had  all  that  combination  and  all  that  opposition  of  interests; 
you  had  all  that  action  and  counteraction,  which  in  the  naionl 
and  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  contendiBS 
powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  These  oppoeite 
and  conflicting  interests,  which  you  considered  as  so  great  i 
blemish  in  your  old  and  in  our  present  constitution,  interpose  i 
salutary  check  to  all  precipitate  resolutions ;  they  render  ddi- 
beration  a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  they  make 
all  change  a  subject  of  compromise,  which  naturally  b^;etB  ne- 
deration ;  they  produce  improvements,  preventing  the  sore  eril 
of  harsh,  crude,  unqualified  reformations,  and  rendering  all  tiie 
headlong  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  tfac 
many,  for  ever  impracticable.  Through  that  diversity  of  m^- 
bers  and  interests,  general  Hberty  had  as  many  securities  t 
there  were  separate  views,  in  the  several  orders;  while  bypess- 
ing  down  the  whole  by  the  weight  of  a  real  monarchy,  the 
separate  parts  would  have  been  prevented  from  warping  oA 
starting  from  their  allotted  places. 

**  You  had  all  these  advantages  in  your  ancient  states,  but  yn 
choose  to  act  as  if  you  had  never  been  moulded  into  civil  society, 
and  had  everything  to  begin  anew.  You  began  ill,  because  yA 
began  by  despising  everything  that  belonged  to  you.  You  set 
up  your  trade  without  a  capital." 

And  again.  '' I  am  no  stranger  to  the  faults  and  defects e^ 
the  subverted  government  of  France ;  but  the  question  is  j^ 
now  of  the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of  its  existence,  hi 
then  true,  that  the  French  government  was  such  as  to  be  inst 
pable  or  undeserving  of  reform ;  so  that  it  was  absolutely  i* 
cessary  that  the  whole  fabric  should  be  at  once  pulled  dovi 
and  the  area  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a  theoretic  experiment^ 
edifice  in  its  place  ?  All  France  was  of  a  different  opinion  i» 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1789.  The  instructions  to  the  repre- 
sentatives to  the  States  General,  from  every  district  in  that  kin? 
dom,  were  filled  with  projects  for  the  reformation  of  that  go- 
vernment, without  the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  design  to  destn^ 
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jj0  it.    Had  such  a  des^n  been  then  even  insinuated,  I  believe  there 

j^  would  have  been  but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  for  rejecting  it 

gl  with  scorn  and  horror.     Men  have  been  sometimes  led  by  de- 

j0  grees,  sometimes  hurried  into  things  of  which,  if  they  could 

jlji  have  seen  the  whole  together,  they  never  would  have  permitted 

I  the  most  remote  apprpach." 

^j  But  observations  like  these,  with  which  the  work  abounds, 

1,  deeply  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  selfish  passions  and  furious 

%  sympathies  by  which  mankind  may  be  agitated,  were  little  to 

],';  the  taste  of  the  captivating  and  eloquent  reasoners  by  whom 

{',  Hr.  Burke  was  opposed  in  ti^is  country  and  in  France. 

^^  "  Let  us  ascend,^'  said  his  animated  antagonist,  the  author  of 

,  the  Yindicise  Gallic^,  afterwards  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '^to 

. .  more  general  principles,  and  hazard  bolder  opinions.     Let  us 

^  grant  that  the  state  of  France  was  not  so  desperately  incorrigi- 

7l  ble ;  let  us  suppose  that  changes  far  more  gentle,  innovations 

I'l  far  less  extensive,  would  have  remedied  the  grosser  evils  of  hei^ 

^  government,  and  placed  it  almost  on  a  leVel  with  free  and  cole* 

Kj.  brated  constitutions.     These  concessions,  though  far  too  large 

^  for  truth,  will  not  convict  the  Assembly.     By  what  principle  of 

^  reason  or  of  justice  were  they  precluded  from  aspiring  to  give 

^  France  a  government  less  imperfect  than  accident  had  formed 

'^  in  other  states  ?    Who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  assert,  that  a 

^  better  constitution  is  not  attainable  than  any  which  has  hitherto 

"^  appeared  ?     Is  the  limit  of  human  wisdom  to  be  estimated  in 

^  the  science  of  politics  alone,  by  the  extent  of  its  present  attain- 
ments  ?     Is  the  most  sublime  and  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  im- 

^l^,  provement  of  the  social  order,  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 

^  the  civil  condition  of  man,  to  be  alone  stationary,  amid  the  rapid 

^  progress  of  every  other  art,  liberal  and  vulgar,  to  perfection  ^ 

^  Where  woidd  be  the  atrocious  guilt  of  a  grand  experiment  to 

,  ascertain  the  portion  of  freedom  and  happiness  that  can  be  ere- 

,  ated  by  political  institutions  ?" 

^  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  every  difficulty  of  the  subject 

^  was  disposed  of  by  the  author  of  the  YindicisB  Gallics,  and 

ll  everything  that  then  exhibited  in  France  the  form  of  authority, 

J  was  blown  away  and  dispersed  by  a  single  consideration  in  ad^ 

\  dition ;  which  as  it  is  the  consideration  that  is  always  brought 

^  forward  on  these  occasions,  I  shall  now  quote.     **  It  is  in  th«( 

^  first  place,"  says  he,  ''  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  bodies  and 

'  institutions  of  the  kingdom  participated  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 

I  government,  and  in  ^t  view  were  incapable  of  alliance  with 
A  free  constitution ;  they  were  tainted  by  the  despotism  of  which 
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they  were  members  or  instruments.  Absolute  monarchies,  like 
every  other  consistent  and  permanent  government,  assimilate 
everything  to  their  own  genius.  The  nobility,  the  priesthood, 
the  judicial  aristocracy,  were  unfit  to  be  members  of  a  fi-ee  go- 
yemment,  because  their  corporate  character  ha(!  been  formed 
under  arbitrary  establishments.  To  have  preserved  these  great 
corporations  would  be  to  have  retained  the  seeds  of  reviving 
despotism  in  the  bosom  of  freedom.  The  three  great  corpora- 
tions of  the  nobility,  the  church  and  the  parliaments,  these 
three  aristocracies,  were  the  pillars  which  in  fact  formed  the 
government  of  France.  The  question  then  of  reforming  or  de* 
stroying  these  bodies  is  fundamental ;  there  is  one  general  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  them  all,  adopted  by  the  French  legislators, 
'  that  the  existence  of  orders  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  social  union.' " 

Such  is  the  overwhelming  axiom  at  which  the  vindicator  of 
the  French  Eevolution  (not  indeed  inconsistently)  at  once  ar- 
rives. It  was  upon  this  desolating  principle  that  the  .  French 
legislators,  through  all  their  different  revolutionary  stages,  pro- 
ceeded, and  with  what  fatal  effect  is  sufficiently  known ;  and  it 
is  in  the  same  manner  that  revolutionists  do  now  and  will  always 
proceed.  The  existing  institutions  are  not  animated,  it  seems, 
with  what  they  call  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  are  therefore 
voted  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  will  of  the  community,  that 
is,  to  their  own  political  notions ;  thepare,  consequently,  to  be 
put  down  and  swept  away,  as  a  sort  of  impediment  and  nuisance^ 
which  renders  all  exertions  for  the  public  good,  of  which  they 
are  themselves  the  only  judges,  impossible.  The  march  of  the 
destroying  angel  of  revolution  is  always  the  same ;  privilege, 
authority,  property,  life,  each  in  succession,  to  be  trampled  down 
at  its  appointed  time. 

Our  own  poor  constitution  of  England  fares  not  much  better 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  Mackintosh^  than  does  here 
the  constitution  of  France;  it  just  escapes  with  the  remark, 
'^  that  the  grievances  of  England  did  not  at  present  justify  a 
revolution,  but  that  they  were  in  a  rapid  progress  to  that.fSatal 
state.'*  And  with  respect  to  France  at  least,  the  author  of  the 
YindicifiB  Gallicae  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection,  **  that 
good  men  are  at  length  permitted  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
miseries  of  the  human  race  are  about  to  be  alleviated,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  French  EevolutionistSi 
the  friends  of  freedom  must  ever  consider  them  as  the  authors 
of  the  greatest  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the 
cause  of  man/' 
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The  same  was  the  strain  of  all  the  opponents  of  llr.  Burko^ 
in  and  out  of  padiament.;  and  I  can  myself  remember  the 
scoffings  and  the  scorn  with  which  the  antiquated  prejudices^ 
as  they  were  voted,  of  this  philosophic  statesman  were  treated 
by  those  who»  youthful  and  ardent,  were  wise  in  their  owneycSi 
and  not  only  by  them,  but  even  by  statesmen  and  enlightened 
reasoners,  like  Mr.  Fox,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  checked  in 
the  high  career  of  their  generous  emotions,  in  the  cause  of  what 
thdy  supposed  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Bat  to  those  who 
come  now  to  consider  the  subject  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
passions  which  were  excited  by  that  awful  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  wisdom  of  the  contro. 
versy  was  wholly  with  Mr.  Burke ;  that  the  Revolution  failed, 
and  could  not  but  fail,  from  the  rage  for  experimental  legisla- 
tion that  then  prevailed.  I  hold  this  to  be  the  great  hinge 
upon  which  the  Eevolution  turned,  and  one  of  its  most  im. 
portant  lessons.  Let  the  student  never  lose  sight  of  it  while  he 
reads  the  history,  or  while  he  endeavours  to  come  to  sound 
conclusions  on  political  subjects.  The  conduct,  the  decrees,  the 
reasonings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  are  at  every  moment 
within  the  reach  of  the  censure  and  the  just  remark  of  Mr. 
Burke,  that  they  were  experimentalists,  not  statesmen,  and  not 
real  reformers;  that  they  knew  nothing  of  their  trade;  that 
they  were  only  architects  of  ruin. 

No  one  understood  the  nature  of  the  French  Eevolution  so 
soon  or  so  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Burke ;  there  was  no  advocate  for 
it  so  splendid  and  so  philosophic  as  Mackintosh.  I  would  re* 
commend  to  the  student  most  diligently  to  meditate  the  Eeflec* 
tions  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  one  side,  and  the  YindicisB  Gallicsd  of 
Mackintosh  on  the  other.  He  will  then  have  the  whole  phi- 
losophy  of  the  case  before  him;  though  it  mu^t  be  always 
remembered,  that  as  he  is  not  now  living  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
sanguine  hopes,  and  generous  sympathies,  and  contemptuous 
aspirations  of  the  time,  he  will  be  totally  unable  to  estimate 
all  the  merit  of  the  sober  prophet  of  ill,  Mr.  Burke,  whose  inspi* 
ration  was  of  a  diviner  nature,  and  rose  superior  to  the  giddy 
passions  of  the  hour. 

Another  lesson  which  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution 
exhibits,  is  this :  that  when  any  existing  system  of  government 
18  disturbed,  the  tendency  of  everything  is  to  a  republic.  A 
republic  niay  be  a  good  or  may  be  an  evil ;  I  agitate  not  now 
the  general  question :  but  let  no  mistake  be  made. 

The  reformer,  who  wishes  that  his  reforms  may  lead  to  a 
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republic,  may  proceed  jocund  and  careleae  on  his  path,  vlule 
he  can  but  keep  moving,  and  may  carol  as  he  goes  his  fa  in; 
for  the  natural  direction  of  the  path  leads  right  away,  at  whit- 
ever  length,  and  however  at  present  obscured,  to  the  object 
tihat  he  has  in  view — a  republic.  But  the  reformer,  who  has  m 
such  end  to  accomplish,  should  be  very  careful  how  he  proceed^ 
and  never  forget  the  nature  of  the  road  on  which  he  travek 
He  should  consider  well  the  company  in  which  he  is;  when 
they  are  going ;  whether  they  will  stop  or  can  be  made  to  stop 
when  he  himself  would  stop ;  and  whether  he  can  safely  bonof 
the  assistance  of  those,  who  are  in  the  mean  time  only  luus 
him  as  a  tool  to  forward  th^ir  own  ends-— ends  which  he  may 
entirely  disapprove  and  even  abhor.  The  French  Revolution  (« 
do  all  revolutions)  exhibits  edifying  examples  of  the-manner  ii 
which  the  successive  parties  each  marched  in  concert  togetlur 
to  certain  points,  and  then  separated,  to  the  immediate  deetm- 
tion  of  the  more  moderate  who  went  first,  and  who,  by  thdr 
mistaken  association  with  those  behind  them,  pulled  down  no 
upon  themselves  and  eventually  on  their  country.  Thus  in  & 
Sevolution  of  France,  first  come  Mounier  and  the  more  edj 
patriots,  who  are  suspended  by  La  Fayette  and  his  friend; 
these  again  by  Yergniaud  and  the  Girondists,  who  are  over* 
powered  by  Danton,  and  those  who  were  his  associates  in  th 
massacres  of  September,  who  are  themselves  destroyed  by  tbeii 
old  allies,  Bobespierre  and  his  triumvirate.  Here  was,  indeei 
a  stop— for  the  fury  of  human  guilt  and  party  rage  could  p 
no  further.  It  is  ever  thus.  It  was  the  same  in  our  own  W 
great  Revolution :  we  began  with  Lord  Falkland,  and  en(M 
with  Cromwell. 

Look  at  the  reasonings  of  the  Yindicise  Gkdlicse ;  they  lire  i^ 
of  the  republican  school.  Look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Coft* 
Btituent  Assembly;  they  were,  from  the  first,  all  of  the  «««• 
nature :  nor  can  this  well  be  otherwise.  On  all  such  occasions  tk 
people  were  appealed  to,  often  in  a  very  gross  sense  of  the  woidj 
but  even  in  the  best  of  cases,  it  is  more  or  less  the  phys* 
strength  of  the  community,  that  is  openly  or  tacitly  broug^ 
forward.  And  the  acceptation  of  this  term,  of  the  peoph  ^ 
comes  more  and  more  coarse  as  the  reform  proceeds:  &im1i| 
become  the  agents,  the  measures,  the  sentiments  produced,  all 
the  objects  to  be  accomplished :  all  grow  mere  and  more  repo^ 
Mean,  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  of  their  better  wisdom  by  men  I 
character,  who  wish  to  retain  popularity ;  in  like  manner,  to  W 
made  to  party  and  to  the  attainment  of  power ;  the  vulgar  ple^ 
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that  are  to  be  given  to  the  multitude  by  the  base  men  who  wish 
only  to  obtain  seats  for  their  own  selfish  ends — all  this  was 
shown  ill  the  French  Eevolution,  long  before  the  Constituent 
Assembly  could  be  under  the  influence  of  the  interference  of  the 
combined  powers.  And  the  lesson,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
is  but  too  awful  to  those  who  wish  only  to  improye,  not  to  break 
up  any  of  the  older  gbvemments  of  Europe ;  tiiose,  I  mean,  that 
are  not  founded  on  a  republican  model. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  monarchy,  aristocracy,  a 
church  estal^shment,  are  all  artificial  contrivances  for  the  go* 
Temment  of  mankind ;  the  best  that  can  exist  in  a  country, 
more  particularly  an  old  country,  for  dispensing  to  the  people 
the  blessings  of  steady  order  and  sober  religion,  the  security  of 
their  property,  and  the  rewards,  whether  of  their  industry  or 
their  genius  in  literature  or  the  arts ;  the  best  that  can  be  con* 
ceived  for  the  attainment  of  these  important  ends,  the  great 
ends  of  civilized  society :  still  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
these  institutions  are  all  contrivances  of  an  artificial  nature ; 
they  are  not  the  first  unenlightened  and  more  obvious  sugges- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  Agitate  society,  and  call  the  rude 
reasonings  and  first  natural  principles  of  mankind  into  action ; 
and  kings,  and  priests,  and  nobles  are  the  last  things  that  will 
be  thought  of  as  objects  of  respect. 

Even  the  historian  Hume,  when  speaking  of  th^  insurrection 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  talks  of  **  the  ideas  of  primitive 
equality  which  are  engraven  in  the  hearts  df  all  men."  And 
Shakespeare,  who  hits  off  every  thing,  makes  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jack  Cade  observe,  that  "  it  had  never  been  merry 
world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up."  And  thus,  in  the 
French  Bevolution,  you  will  hear  of  nothing  from  the  first  out* 
break  of  the  agitation  but  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
the  rights  of  man,  understood  in  the  grossest  sense  of  the  words. 
"  Liberty  and  equality"  was  soon  shouted  by  the  multitude, 
and  the  tendency  of  things  to  a  republic  was  almost  irresistible,* 
long  before  the  first  patriots  and  virtuous  men  of  the  Revolution 
were  aware  of  their  danger.  It  follows  not  from  hence,  that 
men  are  not  to  reform  the  institutions  of  their  country ;  but  let 
them  understand  their  case,  and  this  is  all  that  this  lecture  aims 
at.  Let  them  understand  their  case — the  case  as  it  is  exhi* 
bited  by  a  calm  review  of  such  events  as  took  place  daring  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  French  Bevolution.  Let  them  observe, 
too,  that  on  these  occasions,  the  men  of  talents,  of  youthfu^  aoti- 
Tity,  of  enterprise  and  genius,  aU  df  them,  who  axe  not  personally 
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benefiting  at  the  time  by  ihe  existing  institufions  of  their 
country,  instantly  throw  their  weight  into  the  opposite  Bcale, 
and  are  leagued  against  them ;  are  all  eager  to  make  the  cointi- 
tution  of  their  country  more  and  more  popular ;  all  eager  to  gei 
rid  of  those  orders  and  institutions  which  are  not  only  of  m 
benefit  to  themselves,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  vay  of 
their  ambition  and  the  display  of  their  talents  ;  which  raise  not 
themseWes,  but  other  men,  unworthily  as  they  think,  to  emi- 
nence ;  men  who  thus  become  but  too  often  objects  of  tiuai 
malignity  and  enyy.  Let  not  good  men  suppose,  that  thejvill 
be  assisted  in  their  patriotic  labours  for  reform  only  by  the  in* 
telligent  and  the  virtuous,  {he  men  of  property,  of  experieocey 
and  consideration  in  their  country.  These  may  be  their  fint 
assistants,  but  they  will  soon  be  mixed  up  and  followed  bf 
others  of  a  very  different  description,  who  will  bid  higher  k 
popular  fisiTOur,  and  win  by  their  very  vices,  crimes,  and  absnr 
dities,  those  honours  that  should  be  the  reward  of  wisdom  u^ 
virtue  only. 

Again.  It  always  happens,  in  periods  of  political  excitemeit, 
that  there  are  men  found  distinguished  for  their  rank  and  pro' 
perty,  who  take  a  lead  in  the  popular  proceedings ;  and  it  ia  im- 
mediately supposed,  that  the  movement  must  be  safe  while  tfaef 
are  at  the  head  of  it ;  that  they  must  know  what  they  aredoiof ; 
and  that  we  b^ve  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  wisdom  of  their  eoi- 
duct  in  their  obvious  interests  and  acknowledged  Tirtues. 

The  French  Revolution  givesno  countenance  whatever  toieasofr 
ing  of  this  kind,  but  shows  that  no  man  can  be  out  of  the  reatk 
of  political  enthusiasm,  and  none  incapable  of  committing  politieil 
mistakes,  in  defiance  of  their  personal  interests,  of  the  most  gri^ 
vous  nature.  Such  political  enthusiasm  was  felt,  such  politicBl 
mistakes  were  made,  by  the  first  men  of  rank,  intelligence,  and 
integrity  in  France,  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  EevolutLOB* 
On  fidl  such  occasions  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  good  intentionfl^c^ 
disinterestedness  and  patriotism,  when  men  are  speaking  and  act- 
ing in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Iti> 
in  politics  as  in  virtue,  a  man  should  not  only  mean  right,  but  ^ 
right.  It  should  be  observed,  indeed,  out  of  justice  to  sitfk 
men,  that  their  original  fault  has  been  the  noble  fault  of  think- 
ing too  well  of  human  nattire.  Nothing  so  unfavourable  toonf 
own  moral  feeliiigs  as  thinking  ill ;  but  public  men,  and  abaff 
all,  virtuous  Beformers,  must  never  forget^  that  among  mankJBi 
are  always  found  those,  of  whose  views  and  feelings,  judgiif 
from  thepiselves,  they  can  have  no  conception  wluiteTer--ii 
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conception  whatever  of  their  unreasonableness,  their  absurdity, 
their  indifference  to  good,  their  relish  for  mischief,  their  unprin- 
cipled ambition,  and  even  their  positive  unequivocal  wickedness. 
Another  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  this  French 
Bevolution,  is  the  impossibility  of  maintainisg  the  edi£ce  of  a 
monarchy,  if  the  foundations  are  of  a  democratic  nature.  You 
may  take  a  monarchy  and  mix  into  the  system  an  infusion  of  de- 
ttLOcracy  with  the, happiest  effect :  the  whole  will  be  thus  libe. 
ralized,  and  opened,  and  rendered  fit  for  a  society  of  free  and  en- 
lightened men ;  fit  to  call  out  their  talents,  reward  their  virtues, 
and  secure  their  happiness.  But  .the  converse  is  impossible. 
Take  a  democracy  and  ingraft  upon  it  a  monarchy ;  and  this  ar- 
tificial institution  of  a  monarchy,  for  want  of  correspondent  arti* 
ficial  institutions,  an  aristocracy,  a  church  establishment,  and 
such  forms  and  institutions  as  generate*  monarchical  notions  and 
habits,  will  soon  be  shuffled  off,  as  useless,  expensive,  dangerous 
to  liberty  (such  will  be  the  pretences),  an  incumbrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  insult  to  the  rights  of  man. 
Prom  an  unreasonable  jealousy *of  the  kingly  power,  aild  from 
that  tendency  to  republicanism  in  timea  of  agitation,  which  I 
have  already  noted,  the  early  and  virtuous  patriots  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  La  Fayette  and  others,  made  what  they  called  a 
democratic  royale  ;  that  is,  they  abolished  the  titles  of  nobility, 
put  an  end  to  primogeniture,  broke  up  the  church  establish- 
ment, proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  placed  every- 
thing on  democratic  foundations,  and  then  with  loyalty  in  their 
language,  and  no  want  of  it  in  their  hearts,  idly  set  up  their 
king  to  maintain  his  power  without  any  of  the  proper  supports 
of  royal  authority,  and  left  him  to  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  and  the  love  of  his  people ;  proper  adjuncts  to  royal 
power,  no  doubt,  and  its  best  preservatives,  but  only  in  conjuno** 
tion  with  others.  On  this  important  subject,  the  necessity  of  exe* 
cutive  power,  and  in  a  monarchical  and  mixed  constitution,  the 
proper  supports  of  it,  nothing  can  be  so  edifying  as  a  comparison 
of  the  reasonings  of  the  author  of  the  Yindiciae  Gallicee  and  Mr. 
Burke.  The  veteran  statesman  had  been  too  long  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  and  had  too  long  studied,  and  been  indeed 
personally  affected  by  the  workings  of  the  monarchical  and  de- 
mocratic principles  in  his  own  mixed  and  free  constitution  of 
England,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reasonings  and  conduct  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly ;  and  he  loudly  denounced  them  as  shallow 
and  superficial  (so  indeed  they  were),  as  totally  unfit  for  the  oo* 
casion,  and  founded  on  a  total  ignorance  of  what  the  duties,  and 
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the  offioeSy  and  the  dangeis,  and  the  capacities  of  the  supieiae 
ezecatire  power  really  are. 

Speaking  of  the  new  conatitation  of  France — this  d^mocntic 
royale — "  What  Beems  its  head/'  he  cried  out  in  the  voids  of 
Hilton,  in  hia  description  of  Death, 

**  What  seemi  its  h«ad, 
The  likeness  of  a  kinglj  crown  has  on." 

The  likeness  only,  and  the  constitution  was  therefore  proclBiaied 
by  him  to  be  a  ^ape—    - 

*'  If  shape  it  mi^hf  be  called,  that  shape  bad  none 
Distinsruishablc  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  sttlwtance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  eitber ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell.*' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr,  Burke.  And  he  dedaied  that 
their  king  was  at  best  but  a  channel  to  convey  to  the  Natioosl 
Assembly  such  matter  as  it  might  import  that  body  to  knof ; 
that  he  was  but* a  machine,  without  any  sort  of  deliberative  ds- 
cretion  in  any  one  act  of  his  function ;  that  it  was  not  in  natoie 
that,  situatea  as  the  king  of  the  French  then  was,  he  could  le* 
«pect  himself,  or  be  respected  by  others,  and  that  he  saw  nothio? 
in  the  executiye  force  (he  could  not  call  it  authority),  that  bad 
even  an  appearance  of  vigour,  or  that  had  the  smallest  degree  of 
just  correspondence,  or  sympathy,  or  amicable  relation  vitii 
the  supreme  power,  either  as  it  now  exists,  or  as  it  is  planned 
for  future  government." 

An  over-jealousy  of  the  executive  power  is  so  common  a  bus* 
take  in  the  friends  of  freedom,  that  it  is  quite  edifying,  as  I  hivi 
observed,  to  consider  the  subject,  first,  in  the  pages  of  JBurke,  td 
next,  of  Mackintosh,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  debates  d 
the  CiOnstituent  Assembly.  "  An  organ  to  collect  the  public 
will,  and  a  hana  to  execute  it,"  are  tiie  only  necessary  coDstt 
tuents,  accordiug  to  the  author  of  the  YindicisB,  of  the  social 
union :  the  popular  representative  forms  the  first,  the  executire 
officer  the  second.  This  is  the  theory,  it  seems ;  a  theoiy  tb>^ 
would  not  be  admitted  in  this  unqualified  state,  by  the  presideBt 
of  a  republic ;  yet  such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  day  amongl2ie 
more  undent  Mends  of  freedom  in  England,  and  nearly  all^ia 
friends  of  freedom  in  France.  They  are  instructive,  for  th^ 
were  fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  ever  must  be,  if  a  ]nixe> 
and  free  monarchy  be  intended.  Kothiug  can  be  so  unieasofl- 
able,  BO  puerile,  as  to  suppose  that  no  power  is  to  exist  but  vhi^ 
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belongs  to  the  popular  assembly:  on  the  contrary,  let  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate,  with  his  aristocracy,  have  their  acknowledged 
share,  and  the  king  has  no  longer  any  temptation  to  be  either  a 
tyrant  or  an  enemy  ;  nor  hate  they  ;  all  wiU  be  weD,  and  can- 
not be  well  otherwise  :  the  liberalism  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
would  be  very  well  extended,  in  common  with  others,  to  the 
wearers  of  crowns  and  coronets. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  executive  magistrate  and 
the  precarious  nature  of  all  such  ituthority,  if  not  properly  as- 
sisted by  other  supports  than  the  mere  wisdom  and  gratitude  of 
a  community.  Even  so  early  as  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
served,— "  Your  parliament  of  Paris  told  your  king,  that  in  call- 
ing the  States  together  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  prodigal 
excess  of  their  zeal,  in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  throne. 
It  is  right  that  these  men  should  hide  their  heads.  They  have 
seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch  with 
more  fury,  outrage,  and  insult,  than  ever  any  people  has  been 
known  to  rise ^ against  the  most  illegal  usurper,  or  the  most  san- 
guinary tyrant ;  their  resistance  was  made  to  concession ;  their 
revolt  was  from  pvotection;  their  blow^was  aimed  at  a  hand 
holding  out  graces,  favours,  and  immunities." 

They  who  can  but  remember  what  afterwards  followed  will 
surely  not  )*ead  a  paragraph  like  this  without  serious  reflection 
on  the  frail  nature  of  human  authority,  and  the  uncertain  pas- 
sions of  the  people  :*  not  even  without  emotion  will  it  be  read  by 
those  who  can  reflect  upon  the  qualities  of  the  king ;  who  can 
respect  piety,  can  love  me  gentle  and  the  benevolent ;  can  pity 
misfortune,  and  feel  for  fallen  greatness ;  can  conceive  what  is 
the  sickness  of  heart,  that  arises  from  the  continued  disappoint- 
ment of  intended  kindness  and  good  designs ;  who  can  mourn 
over  a  man  that,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  not  by  any 
act  or  choice  of  his  own,  was  placed  in  a  station  for  which  he 
was  at  the  time  not  fitted ;  was  fallen  on  evil  days ;  was  too 
good  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  whose  virtues  served  him 
but  as  enemies,  and  who  was  massacred  himself,  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  people. 

Again.  As  another  lesson  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
times  become  critical,  and  society  is  disturbed  by  men  who  are 
indifferent  to  its  peace,  it  is  the  clergy  that  are  the  flrst  to  be 
attacked ;  when  revolutionary  altars  are  dressed,  as  I  cannot 
but  repeat,*  they  are  the  first  victims;  they  are  naturally  the 
*  Tb«  audience  varied  every  year. 
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representatives  of  peace  and  order;  their  habits,  tiheir  stodiei, 
indispose  them  to  innovation  and  experiment ;  they  are  neces- 
sarily in  the  way  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  cliange,  still 
more  of  those  who  are  readj  to  risk  confusion ;  and  being  men 
whose  profession  it  is,  by  their  espostulations,  example,  and  in- 
terference, to  disseminate  piety  and  check  licentiousnc^ss,  tiiey 
are  naturally  disagreeable,  troublesome,  and  hateful  to  those 
who  are  the  leaders  in  civil  commotions.     Among  such  men, 
especially  among  the  most  daring,  and  therefore  the  most  cffecti?e 
of  them,  there  are  always  found  those  who   are  at  least  little 
interested  about  the  doctrines  of  religion,  valuing  at  no  high 
price  either  its  influence  or  its  mimstei's.     The  possessions,  too, 
of  the  church  are  an  insulated  species  of  property,  very  tempt- 
ing to  revolutionists,  and  those  who  want  it  for  political  pur- 
poses.    Men  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  are  themselres  also  an 
insulated  description  of  men,  neither  from  their  numbers  wx 
their  characters  qualified  to  defend  themselves.     Oa  all  these 
accounts  they  are  the  first  to  be  vituperated  and  insulted,  assaulted 
and  plundered  by  revolutionists  who  mean  ill,  and  by  revola- 
tionists  who  know  not  what  they  mean.     The  example  of  tiie 
Trench  Revolution  is  entirely  to  this  effect,  and  it  goes  strongij 
to  warn  mankind  that  men  of  this  sacred  character  are  to  be 
vigilantly  defended  by  the  thoughtful  and  the  good,  and  their 
political  consequence  to  be  upheld,  on  every  principle  not  onlj 
of  justice,  generosity,  and  humanity,  but  even  on  the  principle 
of  common  security :  I  say  common  security,  for  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  immediately  after  the  dei^ 
come  the  aristocracy:  they  are  the  next  objects  of  revolutionary, 
thatis,  republican  violence ;  of  the  passion  for  change,  of  the 
contempt  of  existing  institutions ;  their  usefulness  is  questioned, 
their  privileges  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  the  opinions  which  naturally  belong  to  them  voted  fit 
only  to  be  entertained  by  the  enemies  of  the  commonweal ;  their 
artmcial  rank  thought  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  our  commoi 
nature,  mocked  at,  and  despised ;  and  finally,  in  their  peisoii 
they  are  hunted  down,  exiled,  or  destroyed.      So  was  it  il 
France.     The  first  cry  was,  *'  The  bishops  to  the  Lantemef* 
the  next,  •*  The  aristocrats."     So  will  it  be  ever  in  revolution| 
when  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  government  is  mixeJ 
and  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  are  had  in  honour,  with  thfii 
appropriate  places  of  distinction  among  the  forms  of  the  ool 
stitution. 
The  great  bulwark  and  cement  of  all  and  of  everything  i 
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the  aristocracy  (and  this  republican  revolutionists  know  yery 
well),  and  it  is  therefore  tlie  aristocracy,  und,er  all  its  divisions, 
whose  privileges,  functions,  authority,  consequence,  and  in- 
fluence, their  labour,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  every  plea  and 
pretext  and  engine,  by  the  pressy  by  speeches  at  public  meetings 
and  public  dinners,  by  the  declamations  of  their  philosophy,  and 
by  the  menaces  of  physical  force,  to  disparage,  to  disunite,  and 
to  destroy ;  the  very  merit  and  meaning  of  our  House  of  Lords, 
(for  instance,  that  they  are  not  responsible  to  constituents,  and 
can  therefore  protect  us  from  the  rashness  or  tyranny  of  the 
many),  is  made  their  indictment  and  crime. 

Again,  and  as  another  lesson  to  be  noted.  They  who  read 
the  history  of  the  Erench  Bevcdution  will  do  well  to  remark 
how  loose  were  the  notions  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  property,  and  what  were  the  conse- 
quences. The  most  distinguished  of  them,  Mirabeau,  could 
proclaim  aloud  that  property  was  only  the  salary  which  tho 
state  paid  to  those  who  dispensed  to  others  the  products  of  it. 
Property  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  various  in  its  nature  ;  there  is 
the  property  which  a  man  has  in  his  estate ;  there  is  trust  pro- 
perty, such  as  is  held  by  a  church  establishment ;  there  is  tho 
sort  of  property  which  a  judge  or  public  functionary  has  in  the 
salary  that  has  been  allotted  to  him  by  the  state :  there  is  great 
diversity  in  the  different  tenures  of  property,  and  a  very  con- 
venient confusion  can  be  easily  introduced  into  the  subject  by 
designing  men  or  impatient  reformers.  As  civilization,  however, 
cannot  exist,  nor  the  greater  portion  of  the  virtue  and  charities 
of  human  life,  without  the  institution  of  property,  in  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  term,  men  cannot  be  too  jealous  or  too  scrupu- 
lous with  regard  to  it,  particularly  when  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  experimentalists  in  legislation.  They  have  a  sufficient  ex- 
ample in  the  French  legislators.  Prom  general  £md  abstract 
reasonings,  like  those  of  Mirabeau,  such  reasonings  as  human 
ingenuity  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to, produce,  in  favour  of  any 
political  measure  that  maybe  splendid  in  promise,  or  convenient 
in  the  way  of  revolution,  the  first  more  regular  statesmen  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  proceeded  to  reason  about  property,  and 
at  last  to  dispose  of  it  (that  of  the  church,  for  instance),  exactly 
as  suited  their  views,  till  in  the  event,  their  philosophy  was  so 
improved  upon  by  those  that  succeeded  them,  that  all  property 
and  life  itself  became  but  the  tenure  of  an  hour,  at  the  mercy 
of'  demagogues,  who,  with  their  infuriated  mobs,  had  no  respect 
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for  either.  It  would  be  very  unworthy  of  the  common  sense  of 
men,  when  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillityi  if  the  rapid 
growth  of  cruelty  and  injustice  on  these  subjects,  as  witnessed 
in  France,  did  not  serve  as  distinct  admonitions  to  them,  to 
beware  of  the  approaches  of  evil.  Ptetexts  are  never  wanting 
on  these  occasions :  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  the  religious  orders 
served  our  own  Henry  VIII.,  the  brutal  tyrant  of  the  Keform- 
ation;  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Bevolution,  in  like 
manner,  served,  first  the  experimental  statesmen  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  next,  the  ruffians  of  the  Bevolution. 

Again.  The  conclusion  from  the  example  of  the  French  Be* 
volntion  is  not  in  favour  of  a  single  legislative  assembly.  Mr. 
Burke  from  the  first  complained  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  were  never  suffered  to  get  cool ;  that  every- 
thing was  done  at  a  heat ;  that  there  was  no  revision,  no  proper 
deliberation.  All  this  was  but  too  true ;  and  these,  the  inevi« 
table  evils  of  a  single  assembly,  became  more  and  more  inveterate 
and  fatal  as  the  Bevolution  rolled  on.  But  it  is  not  merely  in 
the  want  of  providing  wisdom  that  a  siqgle  assembly  will  always 
fail ;  all  experience  shows  that  there  is  no  tyramny  and  injustice 
of  which  a  single  assembly  is  not  capable;  and  this,  be  the 
assembly  what  it  may,  of  the  lowest  or  of  the  highest  nature, 
and  however  composed.  Set  ten  or  a  dozen  people  round  a 
table,  of  whatever  education  or  complexion,  trustees,  members 
of  a  corporation,  partners  of  a  commercial  or  mining  concern, 
and  they  will  in  this,  their  joint  capacity,  do  acts  of  which  each 
of  them,  as  individuals,  would  be  perfectly  ashamed.  On  these 
occasions  men,  by  a  sort  of  mental  legerdemain,  shift  the  bur- 
then, each  from  himself  to  his  neighbours,  and  for  once,  in  de- 
fiance of  Euclid,  the  whole  does  not  consist  of  all  its  parts. 

Again.  It  is  another  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  Bevolution, 
the  caution  with  which  great  principles  of  government  must  be 
thrown  out  to  the  people,  liable  to  their  interpretation,  and 
likely  to  be  acted  upon  as  they  choose  to  understand  them.  All 
government,  for  instance,  is  intended  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people ;  a  sort  of  axiom  this  in  political  science ;  'but  it  is  ill* 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  people."  And 
if  in  these  words  it  is  proclaimed  by  statesmen  in  their  speeches, 
and  legislators  in  their  decrees,  the  p^ple  will  soon  convert  it 
into  a  reason  for  doing  whatever  tiiey  think  proper,  and  for 
setting  at  nought  every  other  principle  that  ought  to  bind  then^, 
every  principle  of  order  and  right,  of  humanity  and  justice  :  a 
similar  eflect  will  be  produced  on  their  leaders.    "  The  sovereign 
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people"  was  the^lfteat  Watehword  tbixmgh  all  <^e  varioust  stages 

of  the  Bevolution,  and  no  other  was  necessary  when  the  djema- 

,  gogues  had  to  ejtoite*  them  to  an  insurrection,  when  they  had  to 

Btorm  a  palace  or  an  assembly,  iosuH  their  kitig,  or  tyrannize 

,  over  the  legislators. 

•  Through  all  the  sittings  of  the  Cohstituent  Assembly,  you 
',  will  hear  of  na  rights  but  tbose  of  the  j>eople,  of  nothing  but 
of  their  sovereignty ;  that  their  will  was  not  only  law,  but 
wisdom,  and  whatever  a  stiEitesman  could  desire  as  a  sanction 
fox  his  votes  and  measured;  their  happiness  was  all  that  was  to 
be  accomplished,  and  of  that  they  Were  the  best  and  only  judges. 
,Tou  will  see  the  consequences  of  such  abused  and  perverted 
,  tbeories" ;  you  will  see  what  the  consequences  were,  and  are 
likely  to  be,  when  those  who  should  counsel  for  a  nation,  listen 
J  to  no  counsels  but  those  which  come  from  the  people  theiAselves, 
I  or  rather  from  those  who,  on  varioiis  accounts,  take  a  prominent 
I  part  in  their  concerns ;  you  will  see  the  consequence  when"  those 
^  who  are  not  the  members  of  a  legislative  assembly,  express  their 
opinions  from  the  galleries  on  what  is  passing  beneath;  and 
filially,  and  above  all,  you  will  see  what  follows  from  the  exist- 
,ence  of  clubs  and  associations,  regularly  meeting,  discussiug, 
'and  determining  whatever  they  think  affects  the  public  weal; 
'  drgani^sing  the  kingdom  into  similar  assemblies,  and  constitutfing 
I  themselves,  in  fact,  the  nation  to  whose  wisdom  and  sti-ength 
jail  other  wisdom  and  strength  are  to  be  submitted.  All  these 
I  things  you  will  see  :  they  are  the  consequences  that  immediately 
followed  from  the  eternal  production  and  abuse  of  the  gt-eat  ab- 
stract axioms  of  political  science,  particularly  that  of  the  sove- 
I'eignty  of  the  people ;  and  they  are  the  lessons  of  history :  and 
it  is  only  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  there  caiu  be  any 
!  man  professing  to  be  either  a  philosopher  or  a  statesman,  on 
whom  they  have  not  the  most  decided  effect,  in  teaching  him,  if 
I  he  means  well,  to  beware  how  he  turns  away  from  better  reason- 
I  ings  that  may  be  addressed  to  him,  and  appeals  to  what  he  calls 
the  sense  of  the  country,  which  means  anything  and  every- 
thing ;  still  more,  how  he  refers  so  constantly  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  which  can,  in  no  interpretation  of  practical  sense  or 
reason,  be  considered  as  other  than  an  appeal  to  physical  strength; 
iio  other  than  revolutionary  menace,  to  be  followed  by  insult 
and  outrage.  Lessons  like  those  of  the  French  history  might 
surely  be  expected  to  have  some  effect  in  moderating  his  ex-  • 
peCtations,  in  teaching  him  the  treachery  of  popular  feelings,  the 
necessary  differences  of  human  opinions*;  how  easy  is  the  de- 
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ta  caatmmp  hnw  valuable  is  erery  fona,  and  pnndpk 
and  inatitetmi^  t&st  can  at  all  be  fitted  and  has  hitherto  iw 
able  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  any  collection  of  huM 
beings— human  beings,  such  as  they  are,  and  ever  must  beM 
with  all  the  passions  and  necessities  of  their  nature  raging  abo^ 
them;  urging  them  on  to  deeds  of  selfishness  andyioleDce,ti 
disregard  authority,  and  law,  and  the  rights  of  property,  ai 
trample  down  the  unoffending  and  the  weak. 

Another  great  principle  liable  to  abuse  may,  in  like  vasm, 
be  mentioned,  the  fre^om  of  the  press. 

Knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  the  great  treasure  of  mankind;  tiK 
great  distinction  of  the  species ;  the  means  of  happiness;  tk 
defence  against  every  evil.  Knowledge  cannot,  therefore,  itu 
said,  be  too  widely  difiused,  particularly  political  knowk^i 
the  press  must  therefore  be  iree. 

The  French  Revolution,  however,  affords  no  arguments  a 
favour  9f  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press :  mucli  ^ 
contrary. 

Arthur  Young,  when  he  visited  France  about  the  time  of  tl« 
opening  of  the  States  General,  though  entirely  a  friend  9 
freedom  and  to  the  Bevolution,  was  quite  astonished,  i» 
borne  down  by  the  infinity  of  pamphlets  that  were  eYer^^ 
appearing,  by  the  grossness  of  their  falsehoods,  and  the  n(^ 
of  their  sedition.  Why  does  not  the  government  exert  m 
he  cried  to  himself;  why  does  not  the  government  punish  w 
authors  of  these  publioations  ?  What  unaccountable  t^^Jj 
what  fatal  inertness !  It  did  not  occur  to  Arthur  Young,  f 
this  is  the  lesson  of  the  whole,  that  government  can  do  notiiii» 
during  the  Moaon.  of  these  epidemics  of  sedition,  if  nothing^ 
been  done  before ;  if  no  provision  has  been  made  in  anticipa^ 
of  this  very  possible  calamity ;  and  if  the  provision  is  notm*" 
use  of,  and  efforts  made  to  check  the  calamity  in  its  in£ane[< 
before  its  growth  has  rendered  it  too  powerful.  But  this  is  ^ 
suppose  the  press  restrained.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  it  i*^ 
be  restrained.  Verdicts  cannot  be  got  when  they  are  real? 
wanted;  and  yet  what  other  resource  in  grave  cases  of  libel,  ^ 
an  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ?  The  posdibility  of  uj 
appeal,  and  such  education,  moral  and  religious,  as  can  be  >»' 
ministered  to  the  lowest  orders ;  these  seem  the  only  expedi<^ 
that  can  be  resorted  to  under  a  free  government  Butdiediv' 
culty  must  always  be  considered  as  of  the  most  perplefi^j 
nature,  and  as  never  ceasing,  though  varying  in  intensity.  ^ 
the  rulers  of  a  mixed  government  must  not  sit  down,  ^ 
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and  at  ease,  under  the  shelter  of  general  axioms,  of  the  benefits 
of  knowledge,  the  necessity  of  freedom  of  discussion,  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  world,  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  virtue  is  the  result  of  knowledge,  vice  of 
ignorance,  and  bther  positions  of  like  nature;  the  statesmen 
who  mean  that  their  community  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
mixed  and  free  government,  must  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
these  splendid  generalities :  they  must  never  forget  that  the 
press  is  in  its  very  nature  essentially  democratic ;  that  the  press 
neither  has,  nor  ever  can,  banish  poverty  out  of  the  world ; 
that  the  press  cannot  reconcile  the  opposing  interests  of  those 
who  have  something  or  much  to  lose,  and  those  who  have  little 
or  nothing,  and  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter ;  that  to 
suppose  this,  in  any.  old  country,  is,  on  a  grave  subject  like  this, 
to  be  a  little  too  ridiculous ;  that  among  the  writers  and  editors 
of  daily  and  periodical  publications,  there  are  those  who,  as  I 
must  always  insist,  depend  for  their  daily  bread,  many  of  them 
upon  agitation,  all  of  them  upon  excitement,  all  of  them  upon 
finding  something  amiss.  How  else  are  they  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  their  sense,  and  the  value  of  what  they  offer  to  the 
public,  who,  as  they  are  well  aware,  are  but  languid  readers  and 
indifferent  customers,  when  they  think  themselves  already  pros- 
perous ?  Statesmen  living  under  a  mixed  government,  in  an 
old  country,  must  not  think  lightly  of  these  things ;  they  must 
well  consider  whether  those  who  are  the  defenders  of  the  best 
interests  of  society,  can  have  any  chance  amongst  the  lower 
-  orders  in  any  competition  for  sale  or  for  influence  with  the 
preachers  of  folly,  discontent,  unreasonableness  and  sedition, 
licentiousness  and  obscenity.  It  may  be  very  true  that  man- 
kind owe  every  thing  to  the  press,  and,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  to  the  freedom'  of  it ;  but  men  are  seriously  to  reflect, 
notwithstanding,  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  of  &  mixed  nature,  and,  however  good 
in  itself,  to  be  used  with  constant  circumspection :  certainly 
there  is  nothing ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  benefits  of  education,  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind  and  the  imagination,  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, everything,  anything,  that  in  the  shape  of  good  can  be 
named  or  thought  of,  even  the  sacred  aspirations  of  religion 
itself,  all  must  be  used  with  circumspection :  and  a  general 
truth  of  this  kind,  imposed  upon  our  reflection  by  the  obvious 
imperfections  and  constitution  of  our  nature,  clearly  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  press  is^  after  all,  not  to  be  a  chartered 
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libertine,  and  that  it  is  to  be  subject  to  responsibility,  ud  iMt 
to  be  like  the  wind,  to  blow  as  it  listeth. 

Again.  Prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  mankind  were  ne«i 
BO  admomshcd  as  they  now  have  been,  of  the  sacrifices  thatnei 
will  make  for  party  purposes,  of  the  extent  of  political  8^ 
pathy,  of  the  degree  of  fanaticism  to  which  it  may  be  canU 
Religious  fanaticism  had  been  long  acknowledged  as  aa  eleniai 
in  the  composition  of  our  nature ;  of  political  sympathy  fltro; 
examples  have  been  shown ;  but  neyer  had  it  be^  imagM 
that  men  contending  with  each  other,  upon  mere  teireitot 
objects,  could  be  exasperated  into  the  state  of  ifxge  and  fiuy 
which  had  been  only  exemplified,  when  their  passions  had  ^ 
engaged  on  religious  subjects,  and  they  were  vindicatisg  th 
cause,  as  they  supposed,  of  their  Gk>d.  ^erer  had  it  been  dv- 
ceived,  that  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  was  to  be  oatdoBebj 
the  massacres  of  political  animosity :  yet  such  has  been  the6ci; 
scenes  hare  been  exhibited  of  horror  totally  unutterable.  S 
now  appears  that  the  passions,  even,  of  civilized  man,  eanie 
excited  by  mistaken  political  feelings,  as  by  mistaken  rebgM* 
feelings,  by  a  theory,  as  by  a  doctrine,  by  a  contest  for  politic 
domination,  as  by  a  contest  for  spiritual  power,  till  he  is  in  i^ 
respect  different  in  the  insanity  of  his  cruelty  from  the  l^ 
savage,  who.  is  revelling  in  the  torments  and  drinking  theblo^ 
of  his  fallen  foe ;  that  he  even  surpasses  him ;  for  the  ciTiliv^ 
man  in  a  state  of  political  fanaticism,  may  be  seen  reasoning' 
the  time,  and  sitting  down  calmly  to  estimate  and  triumphaa)^ 
to  proclaim  the  prodigies  of  his  patriotism.  I  blush  to  adi^ 
when  these  awful  atrocities  have  become  matters  of  history,  ■• 
can  be  found  so  far  under  the  influence  of  this  political  entl* 
siasm,  as  to  bear  to  look  upon  such  spectacles ;  as  to  m0 
something  about  the  cause  of  liberty,  about  necessary  sacti&i 
about  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  so  inestimable  a  blessii^ji 
in  a  word,  to  leave  one  to  suppose,  that  they  would  themseli^ 
under  proper  temptations  of  political  zeal,  have  been  actors* 
the  scene. 

The  possibility  of  excesses  by  the  friends  of  freedom  had» 
escaped  the  considerate  mind  of  Mr.  Burke.  "  When  I  * 
the  spirit  of  liberty  in  action,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  hisBeflectii 
"  I  see  a  strong  principle  at  work,  and  this,  for  a  while,  i» 
I  can  possibly  know  of  it ;  the  wild  gas,  the  ^Tied  air,  is  pU 
broke  loose,  but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  I 
first  effervesoence  is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  is  deal 
and  until  we  see  something  deeper  than  the  agitati<Hi  « 
troubled  and  frothy  surface." 
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Adtn<^itiond  of  this  kind  ieit^  the  admonition^  of  th6  French 
Revolution,  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  statesmen  of 
the  world,  or  rather  by  the  reformers  of  the  world.  They  havd 
seea  in  this  instance,  ad  Mr.  Burke  observed,  the  beginnings 
of  confusion  growing  by  moments  into  a  strength  to  heap  moun^ 
tains  upon  mountains,  and  to  wage  War  with  Heaven  itself; 
and  they  are  to  be  very  careful  how  they  deal  with  the  inflam*. 
mable  sympathies  of  inaiikind ;  how  they  at  all  dii^turb,  still 
less  break  up,  their  general  habits  of  thought  and  actibn ;  how 
deep  is  their  responsibility  whenever  they  cease  to  attend  to  the 
perilous  nature  of  their  proceedings.  Certainly,  the  example  of 
the  French  Eevolution  shows  how  immfense  may  be  the  ehangefe 
produced,  if  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  times  be  iiidulged. 
In  a  very  few  months  France  saw  het  provinces  new  modelled, 
her  Corporations  destroyed,  her  liobility  extinguished,  her  church 
frtripped  of  its  hereditary  possessions,  her  army  merged  in  ati 
tiniversal  levy  of  the  people,  her  king  left  without  dignity  or 
power,  and  everything  submitted  to  the  will  of  one  popula(r 
assembly,  or  rather  to  the  will  of  the  populace  without.  As- 
suredly one  of  the  most  memorable  lessons  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, is  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  evil,  when  the  mindb 
of  men  are  put  into  a  state  of  political  agitation ;  the  inofe  vio- 
lent the  measure,  the  more  feure  to  be  adopted  ;  the  more  daring 
the  demagogue,  the  more  sure  to  succeed ;  nothing  so  rapid  as 
the  progress  of  the  movement ;  like  the  cloud  of  the  prophet, 
what  was  this  moment  but  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  is  seen  thb 
next  "  to  cover  the  heaven  with  darkness." 

It  is  a  poor  consolation,  and  too  unworthy  for  me  to  notice, 
what  is  sometimes  Said,  that  our  system  may  last  6Ur  time  at 
least,  and  that  we  are  safe,  whatever  may  become  of  posterity. 
**  Esto  perpetua,"  "  live  for  evfer,"  was  once  th6  voice  of  pa- 
triotism, when  speaking  of  our  constitutioti ;  it  is  ill  exchanged 
for  any  other. 

I  thus  return  not  a  little  to  the  point  from  which  t  originally 
set  out,  that  the  general  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  ^xist 
in  a  community  are  not  to  be  broken  np ;  that  the  common  bands 
of  long-established  authority  are  not  to  be  loosened,  the  reins 
not  thrown  upon  thfe  neck,  nor  the  ordinary  cour&e  of  the  sun 
disturbed  by  the  presumptuous  Fhaetons  who  would  usurp  the 
chariot :  the  world  has  been  already  once  on  fire.  Kothing  so 
ridiculous,  as  appears  to  some  ttien,  the  dull  routine  by  which, 
under  an  infinite  diversity  of  forms  in  different  constitutions  and 
countries,  the  duties  of  civil  obedience  ate  maintained,  malA- 
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tained  withoat  effort,  and  as  a  thing  of  ooone;  like  the  insenalik 
actions  of  our  Tital  functions,  when  in  a  state  of  health  aal 
ease.  Is  this  then  nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing,  when  we  consds 
of  what  elements  human  beings  are  composed,  is  it  nothing  n 
achieve  the  great  problem  of  drawing  them  out  of  their  Bsnge 
state,  and  ^en  keeping  them  in  order?  On  what  possibk 
groimds  do  men  make  light  of  prescription,  and  custom,  sn^ 
usage  ?  In  the  practical  aSfairs  of  the  world,  they  are  all  in  sH 
Men,  it  is  said,  institute  society  from  a  sense  of  common  interest 
and  the  necessity  of  mutual  protection ;  this  has  seldom  or  nem 
been  the  fact.  But  be  it  so.  What  wise  man  would  afterwadi 
deprive  them' of  those  long- established  habits  and  associatioDi 
which  render  them  contented  to  remain  in  it  ?  Who  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  influence  of  their  imaginations  to  be  added 
to  that  of  their  reason  ?  Who  would  deprive  a  nation  of  a  Boit 
of  visible  immortality  in  its  institutions,  be  they  what  ihejwxj, 
if  found  to  be  sufficient  to  the  great  purposes  of  life  ?  Wis 
would  take  from  men  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  peace  and  order 
of  their  community  ?  Who  would  rob  them  of  a  constant  tm 
and  belief,  that  they  may  depend  on  the  friture  in  the  disposil 
of  their  children,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  industry,  m  & 
prospects  of  themselves  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  then! 
How  i^  patriotism  to  be  generated  or  to  exist,  if  there  be  nothii^ 
fixed  and  visible,  to  love  and  to  respect ;  if  everything  is  to  be 
transitory,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain,  abandoned  to  the  meicja 
the  shifting  conclusions  and  speculations  of  those  who  reason  i 

And  here  we  reach  another  gi*eat  lesson  of  the  French  Beto- 
lution,  the  last  that  I  shall  mention ;  that  men  are  not  to  be  yt 
to  their  reason  alone.  This  was  a  great  point  from  the  fiht 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he  remonstrated  very  jnstlj, 
against  the  new  system  of  resolving  everything  into  the  abst»Gt 
speculations  of  reason,  of  making  the  understanding  eyerything 
and  the  heart  nothing. 

''  On  this  scheme  of  things,"  he  cried,  "  a  king  is  but  a  man, 
a  queen  is  but  a  woman,  a  woman  but  an  animal,  and  an  aninuil 
not  of  the  highest  order;  all  the  decent  drapery  of  life  (lit 
said)  was  to  be  rudely  torn  off;"  and  he  held,  and  with  reasa 
held,  that  this  was  a  barbarous  philosophy,  the  offspring  of  coi^ 
hearts  and  muddy  understandings,  and  as  void  of  solid  wisdoa 
as  it  was  destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegance.  Certainly  it  mi 
destitute  of  solid  wisdom. 

The  Almighty  Master,  it  will  be  seen  on  a  little  reflectiofl, 
has  secured  the  great  intei^ests  of  mankind,  their  moral,  socuii 
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cmd  religious  feelings,  and  has  adjusted  tbe  macUneiy  of  society 
on  many  other  and  far  more  powerful  principles  than  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  understanding ;  these  reasonings,  rightly  directed, 
will  never  be  found  to  oppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  them.  To  each  are  allotted  their  different  pro- 
vinces :  the  understanding  may  regulate  and  sanction ;  it  is  not 
there,  however,  that  the  moving  power  is  to  be  found. 

These  doctrines,  the  utilitarian  doctrines,  which  were  thu« 
reprobated  by  Mr.  Buike,  were,  in  truth,  the  doctrines  of  revo- 
lutionists, convenient  to  them,  necessary  to  them ;  of  such  men 
they  will  always  be  the  doctrines ;  they  are  so  at  this  moment. 
But  the  French  Revolution  stands  a  memorable  example  to  man- 
kind, of  the  awful  crimes  and  enormities  that  may  be  the  result, 
if  men  succeed  in  obliterating  from  the  heart  and  mind  the  cha- 
racters which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  inscribe  upon  them. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  of  the  French  Bevolution  I  have 
taken  every  pains  that  I  am  competent  to  take ;  but  my  labours 
appear,  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Godwin,  in  the  second 
course  of  my  lectures,  not  in  the  first,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
deliver.     And  even  of  such  labours,  imperfect  and  inadequate 
as  they  are,  the  topics  are  so  important,  that  I  can  give  you  no 
description  of  what  I  have  thus  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
my  hearers.     The  pages,  however,  of  Mr.  Burke  may  be  your 
i  security.     His  reasonings  are  somewhat  diffuse,  and  not  always 
1  given  in  a  manner  sufficiently  direct  and  precise ;  but  the  more 
;  you  read  and  reflect  on  these  subjects,  the  more  sound  and  im- 
!  portant  they  will  appear,  for  they  will  be  the  better  understood. 
I  They  come  from  a  mind  naturally  of  a  very  superior  order, 
1  mellowed  by  long  and  various  experience^  enlighten^  by  ex- 
I  tensive  general  reading,  and  armed  and  accomplished  by  a 
i  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  that  constitutes  the  proper  know- 
!  ledge  of  a  moralist  as  well  as  of  a  statesman.     There  is  no  part 
of  his  immortal  work  which  was  more  justified  by  the  event, 
and  in  itself  more  valuable  than  the  moral  part  of  it.    What- 
ever may  be  said  of  other  parts,  by  men  of  different  political 
views  and  feelings,  here,  at  least,  he  was  indeed  a  philosopher 
and  a  prophet. 

But  a  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  moral  part  of 
it,  has  brought  to  my  remembrance  such  passages  in  the  history 
^of  the  Bevolution,  has  summoned  before  my  view  such  scenes  of 
guilt  and  horror,  such  massacres  and  executions,  such  scenes  of 
undistinguishing  and  unparalleled  murder,  that  I  am  appaUedi 
paralyse4i  and  struck  down  by  the  very  thought  of  them.    I 
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tum  from  the  {presence  of  tbem,  as  they  rise  to  my  reooUeGtion, 
cold  and  ahuddenng ;  so  will  you  hereafter.  It  might  have  been 
suppoqedy  that  our  oommou  nature  oouki  not  have  been  capable 
of  such  atrocities.  Who,  that  would  not  have  said,  x>rior  to  the 
French  fievolution,  "  Amid  civilized  man,  at  least,  such  things 
are  impossible/'  You  wiU  read  them  in  such  histories  as  n>- 
main.  How  little  but  the  mere  general  facts  can  now  be  known, 
and  how  faint  are  all  such  images  of  what  was  perpetrated  and 
endured  !  But  how  awful  is  the  lesson  !  how  awM  is  it  to  think 
what  the  human  heart  may  be  brought  to;  what  men  may  bt^• 
come  when  they  cast  aside  the  common  attributes  of  their  nar 
ture !  Gould  it  be  believed,  that  men  who  had,  from  the  orimeB 
they  were  committing,  ceased  to  be  men,  were  at  the  time,  as 
you  will  see  them,  reasoning,  speaking,  writing,  as  if  they  still 
belonged  to  our  kipd  ?  From  the  provinces,  in  the  nxidst  of 
their  massacres,  they  were  sending  dispatches  to  their  govern- 
ment, announcing  their  claim  to  the  applauses  of  their  country^ 
In  the  midst  of  their  bloody  decrees  and  speeches  in  the  As- 
sembly, they  were  declaring  themselves  the  very  modeils  of  pa* 
triotism  and  benevolence ;  their  hall  resounded  with  harangues 
about  the  sublimity  of  virtue,  while  they  were  proclainufig  that 
death  was  an  eternal  sleep,  and  ordering  fetes  and  processions 
to  the  Goddess  of  Eeason ;  and  in  society,  parents  and  children 
were  vaunting  their  exemplary  love  for  their  country,  because 
they  were  sending  ea^h  other  to  the  guillotine. 

I  must  hasten  to  the  lesson  of  this  moral  part  of  the  fpefieral 
subject,  which  cannot  be  delayed  for  a  moment.  You  must 
learn  /  then,  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  crimes  which  your  natuie 
may  be  made  capable  of  committing.  You  must  never  t^nper 
with  your  moral  feelings.  The  understanding  can  pander,  to  the 
passions ;  can  at  any  time,  as  it  appears,  when  called  upon,  iu;- 
Ycnt  a. logic  tliat  shall  lull  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  obliterate  in 
your  hearts  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong;  even  banish 
that  first  «nd  common  feeiing  of  humanity  ^at  recoils  Jfrom  the 
shedding  of  blood.  You  must  be  warned  by  these  phenon^ens 
of  your  nature,  the  facts  of  the  Eevolution.  You  must  keep 
the  great  original  instincts  and  intuitions,  which  the  Abnigh^ 
has  given  you,  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  unstained  and  unadidte- 
rated,  and  whole  and  perfect,  in  your  bosoms ;  they  are  the 
guardians  of  your  virtues,  and  the  ministers  of  your  happine8& 
You  must  not  suffer  any  leading  passion  in  its  fury,  nor  l^e  un^ 
derstanding  in  its  servility,  to  rob  you  of  these  instincts  anii  iii- 
tuitions, — ^your  own  best  defepee  and  the  best  security  of  the 
commonwealth. 
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Whether  in  morals  or  in  politicB,  you  muBt  not  suffet  the  so- 
phiater  to  approach  you.  You  o^ust  he  caiefal  of  your  means, 
whatever  he  your  ^nd :  and  yon  must  never  presume  to  quit  the 
^reat  h^ajten  path?  of  human  duty,  such  as  they  have  heen  always 
and  from  the  lirst^  shaped  out  and  prepared  hy  the  common  sense 
and  feelings  of  our  species,  These  are  a  wisdom  above  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  imparjfced  to  hin[i  i^om  ^bove :  and  you  will  see  in 
the, annals  of  the  French  Bevolution  what  .man  becomes^  when 
he  attempts  to  be  wiser  than  the  jGfod  that  made  him. 


LECTURE    IV. 

AMEKICA. 


The  two  fvlUwing  Zectures  were  given  m  1836,  tift^  the  course  on 
the  second  pwt  of  the  Frmeh  Mevolutum, 

In  the  concluding  lecture^  nchich  I  yesterday  delivered,  I  bore 
jny  testimony  to  the  valu<e.  of  the  constitution  of  government 
imder  which  X  bavo: lived;,  juo  testimony  could  be  given  with 
greater  sincerity^  The  lecture  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1828 ; 
aiid  the  experience  of  subsequent  years  has  but  given  a  fresh  in- 
terest a«d  warmth  to  the  sentiment  then  expressed.  This  senr 
timent  has  naturally  ari9en  from  the  studies  coDi\ected  with  my 
particular  situation ;  from  observation  of  the  uncertainty  of  every^ 
thing  human;  from  long  meditation  on  the  irritable  passions  of 
mankind,  as  exhibited  in  their  history ;  from  the  fury,  the  total 
unreasonableness  with.^hich  they  will  contend  for  their  opinions, ' 
right  or  wrong ;  fxom  a  thorough  sense  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  edifices  ef  human  happiness  can  be  eiected  among 
beings,  such  as  human  beings  essentially  are ;  and  a  deep  con* 
viction  of  the  pober  estimates  which  it  becomes  all  philosophers 
to  make,  wh^en  they  are  considering  the  political  situation  either 
of  their  own.  country  men:,  or  of  the  communities  around,  them. 
Nature  sets  her  goods  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  a  truth 
this,  obvious  to  every  man  in  the  common  conoerns  of  life^  and 
equally  certain  on  the  larger  scale  of  his  political  existence.  Is 
a  man,  as  a  priv;ate  individual,  desirous  to  be  rich  ?  He  must 
turn  from  the  pleasures  of  peaceful  study.  Does  he  wish,  as  a 
patript  and  a.statesman,  for  the  order,  the  security,  and  the.  re- 
finement of  a  limited  monarchy  ?    He  must  forego  ihe  animated 
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bustle,  the  pride,  the  independence,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
eonsequenoe,  to  be  found  in  a  republic.  On  all  occasions,  no 
folly  can  be  greater  than  inconsistency  in  our  expectatioiis.  It 
is  a  great  source  of  discontent  and  unhappiness  to  men  in  a  pri* 
Tate  station ;  and  in  public  situations  it  often  renders  them  the 
Teiy  torments  of  their  own  age  and  country.  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  conceal  from  you,  that  reflections  of  this  kind  have 
been  more  than  ever  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  the  occurrences 
of  later  years.  I  am  quite  amazed  at  the  careless  indifference 
with  which  some  men  seem  to  regard  the  political  blessings  by 
which  they  are  surrounded ;  the  total  unconsciousness  that  they 
seem  to  bear  about  them,  of  the  value  of  the  constitution  of  go- 
Temment  under  which  they  have  been  bom  and  educated  ;  they 
seem  struck  with  mental  blindness,  when  it  is  the  benefit  of 
their  own  system  of  polity  that  they  are  to  contemplate ;  they 
seem  to  thmk  nothing  of  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
the  protection  of  every  man,  while  endeavouring  to  better  his 
condition  ;  the  freedom  of  thought ;  the  advantages  of  safe  and 
cheerftd  study ;  the  fair  license  that  is  allowed  to  every  man,  to 
display  his  tsdents  and  his  genius,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  society,  in  the  senate,  at 
the  bar,  in  whatever  manner  he  ma^  wish  to  be  useful,  or  hope 
to  be  distinguished;  all  these  thmgs  seem  to  be  considered 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  which  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty,  when  men  are  onee  associated  together;  as 
things  that  may  be  sported  with  and  put  to  the  hazard  of  any 
experiment  that  may  be  proposed ;  as  things  that  may  be  left 
behind,  without  ceremony  or  regre^  by  those  who  are  hastening 
on  to  the  introduction  of  some  other  system,  as  they  suppose,  of 
greater  political  happiness.  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  views  of  this  nature,  and  I  know  not  how 
I  can  discharge  my  duty  better,  than  by  protesting  against 
them ;  than  by  endeavouring  to  save  your  minds  at  the  same 
time,  from  exclusive  systems  in  politics ;  from  supposing,  that 
men  cannot  be  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  respect,  except  under 
one  particular  form  of  government ;  above  all,  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  this  great  truth,  that  opposite  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages belong  to  different  systems ;  and  that  there  is  no 
folly  greater  than  inconsistency  in  our  expectations.  Time  waa^ 
when  our  constitution  was  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  pane- 
gyric— **  Our  glorious  constitution  in  church  and  state."  Such 
was  always  tibe  phrase  adopted  on  every  occasion,  on  the 
hustings,  m  the  senate,  in  the  books  of  lawyers,  and  the  trea- 
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tises  of  philosopbers.  In  what  manner  has  the  constitution  for- 
feited these  honourable  distinctions  ?  We  have  witnessed  the 
greatest  convulsion  that  has  ever  happened  in  Europe  since  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  yet  our  island  still  survives.  Every 
state  and  potentate  was  insulted,  trampled  upon,  or  destroyed ; 
the  only  exception  was  England.  Nay,  to  England  it  was 
owing  that  any  one  state  or  empire  now  exists,  under  any  form 
or  appearance  of  its  former  independence.  Whatever  else  may 
be  contested,  these  are  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  the  absurdity  of  our  institutions  and  our 
unenlightened  notions,  we  have  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a 
great  people.  The' products  of  our  skill  and  capital  are  in  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  the  business  of  the  world  is  traus*^ 
acted  on  the  exchange  of  London ;  commerce  in  our  ports ;  science 
in  our  factories;  activity  in  our  streets,  and  affluence  in  our 
squares ;  intelligence  in  our  societies,  learning  in  our  imiversities, 
and  eloquence  in  our  senates ;  affection  at  our  hearths,  and  piety 
at  our  altars ;  no  slight  specimens  these  of  the  value  of  our  consti- 
tution. Would  it  be  too  much  to  say,  turning  away  from  these 
more  modest  expostulations  of  a  calm  and  reasoning  philosophy,, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  say,  that  no  such  magnificent  spectacle 
of  the  civilization  of  mankind,  was  ever  offered  to  observation, 
as  is  at  this  day  presented  to  any  reflecting  mind  by  this  our 
favoured  island  ?  What  solution  can  be  found,  then,  for  the 
restless  agitation,  and  inextinguishable  discontent,  of  too  many 
amongst  us  ?  I  shall  not,  I  think,  employ  your  time  ill,  if  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  course  of  lectures,  I  now  endeavour  to 
consider  this  subject  thoroughly;  if  I  now  try  to  enable  you,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  judge  of  the  reasonings  of  those  whom 
you  will  have  hereafter  to  meet  in  public  and  in  private ;  men 
not  without  their  importance  from  their  talents,  or  influence  £rom 
their  situation  in  society.  The  truth  is,  that  the  convidsion  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  Eevolution  in  France,  a  revolution  that 
ouglit  to  be  deeply  studied  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdomSy 
produced  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  which  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided, and  possibly  never  may.  Every  such  ferment  will  always 
give  a  currency  to  republican  principles :  the  daring,  the  low, 
the  ambitious,  men  of  commanding  talents,  men  of  desperate 
fortunes,  those  who  relish  not  the  restraints  of  order,  those  who 
turn  from  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  I  mean  not  to  deny,  that 
to  these  must  be  often  added  respectable  men  of  speculative 
minds,  with  wide  and  extended  views,  and  ardently  interested 
in  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-oreatures,  all  these  are  naturally 
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put  in  niotion  when  society  is  distatbed  ;  are  always  ready  t5  m 

present  their  projects,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  complaints,  when 

an  audience  can  be  obtained.     Like  the  winds  in  the  cave  of  v 

Eolus,  no  sooner  is  an  interstice  opened,  than  out  they  come^ 

**  Quk  data  porta,  ruunt ;"  and  it  were-  often  to  be  wished,  that  j    i 

there  was  a  master-spirit,  like  the  fabled  god,  to  control  them,  ' 

and  save  tiie  world  from  the  uproar  they  occasion,  by  restoring 

them  to  their  appointed  place  of  salutary  restraint. 

Republics  have  always  existed  among  mankind;  they  are 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  our  nature; 
the  primitive  equality  of  all  men ;  an  equality  Been  in  a  thou-^ 
sand  affecting  instances ;  in  our  common  feelings,  appetites,  and 
passions ;  tn  the  isame  process  of  youth,  manhood,  and  decay  : 
in  health  and  sickness  common  to  all ;  and  in  the  same  great 
undistinguishing  law  of  our  being,  that  -  consigns  to  the  same 
common  earth  the  peasant  and  the  king.  **  And  how  dieth  tne 
wise  man  ?"  says  the  pbeacher.  **  As  thte  fool.*'  While  these  are 
indisputable  truths,  and  matters  of  the  most  obvious  experience^ 
the  distinctions  of  society,  though  equally  the  result  of  our 
comimm  nature,  will  always  be  rebelled  against,  will  always  be 
looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who  are  placed  low  iii 
the  scale  of  human  existence.  Bepublics  are  the  expedients 
resorted  to,  not  only  for  the  redress  of  the  inequalities  of  fortune, 
and  the  injustice  of  the  oppressor,  but  for  the  fancied  enls,  and 
the  real  inevitable  evils,  by  which  a  speculative  mind  is  tor^^ 
meiLted ;  and  In  fierce  and  proud  man,  and  a  benevolent  and  good 
man,  will  thus  often  find  sm  equal  pleasure  in  contemplating  li 
state  of  society,  where  all  are  to  be  mingled  and  mixed  toge^ 
ther,  no  superior  admitted,  and  aU  left  to  participate,  in  the  best 
manner  they  can,  in  the  same  common  privileges  and  blessiings 
of  their  common  nature.  It  is  thus,  that  the  writings  of 
Greece  and  Eome,  and  ih»  minstrels  of  liberty,  have  always 
found  an  echo  in  our  bosoms,  are  the  delight  of  our  youth,  and 
not  ungrateful  to  our  age.  ''  Old  as  I  am,'*  says  Mr.  Burke; 
**  I  rc«d  with  pleasure  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Cor- 
neille^"  and  this  sort  of  elevation  of  sentiment,  this  indefinite 
aspiration  after  a  freedom  of  will  and  carelessness  of  action,  which 
is  to  give  dignity  to  the  character,  has  been  entertained  and 
transmitted  through  every  generation  of  mankind,  from  the 
Eoman  patriot  to  the  Gothic  warrior ;  from  the  English  baron 
to  the  religious  puritan ;  from  the  republican  of  America  to  the 
revolutionist  in  France ;  and  finally  to  those  amongst  us,  the 
politiisal  enthusiasts,  who  would  now  destroy  our  institutions  bA 
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tlie  Testiges  of  feudal  ignorance  and  oppressidn,  and  elevate  us, 
as  they  suppose,  in  the  scale  of  thinkiog  beings,  by  turning  our 
limited  monarchy  into  a  republic.  I  can  hold  no  parley  with 
vulgar  meny  who  are  indifferent  to  the  refinements  of  sociaty,  or 
ferocious  men  who  recoil  not  from  the  horrors  of  civil  confusion ; 
those  for  whom  the  imagination  has  no  plecksures,  and  those  who 
feel  not  **  the  compunctious  visi tings  of  bur  nature/'  I  speak 
to  those  who  mean  well  though  they  counsel  ill ;  who  pursue  & 
theory  reckless  of  difficulties  and  tlie  opinions  of  othjers ;  who 
are  enamoured  of  their  own  abstract  notions  of  right;  wha 
expect  a  virtue  and  a  reasonableness  in  others  never  to  be  found ; 
who  can  see  no  merit  in  a  system  where  they  at  the  same* 
time  see  imper£ectioQs ;  who,  as  moral  and  political  reasoners, 
are  contemptuous,  dogmatic,  and  unaccommodeiting ;  who  would 
hazard  every  thing  rather  than  not  reduce  tiie  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  their  country  to  some  prescribed  model  of  their  own 
formation  ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
move  the  world,  but  logic  and  reasoniug ;  to  men  often  hard  and 
repulsive,  sometimes,  however,  benevolent  and  good,  to  these  I 
would  now  addresft  myself,  and  the  points  I  would  wish  to  carry 
with  them  are,  as  I  have  already  intimated^  that  they  should 
not  be  exclusive,  not  undervalue-  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  nor 
over-estimate  the  advantages  of  others ;  that  they  should  cast  an 
equal  eye  on  the  various  conditions  of  society,  the  various,  sys- 
tems of  government  which  the  world  exhibits ;  should  see  that 
happiness,  human  happiness,  may  be  realized  under  an  infinite 
diversity  of  forms ;  and  that  nations,  like  individuals,  may  have 
often  very  different  tastes  and  habits,  and  very  different  expe- 
dients for  accomplishing  their  Own  particular  welfare ;  and  that 
while  great  principles  of  political  happiness  may  be  held  up  by 
the  philosopW  to  the  consideration  of  mankind,  each  country 
must  be  left  to  the  modification,  adoption,  or  even  rejection  of 
them,  just  as  their  particular  opinion  directs,  or  situation  requires. 
And  entertaining  views  like  these,  and  wishing  them  to  be 
entertained  by  others,  the  great  opponents  I  have  to  meet  are 
reasoners  of  the  republican  school ;  every  other  form  of  govern- 
ment is,  by  such  men,  considered  as  a  perfect  insult  on  the 
rights  of  mankind ;  the  most  moderate  of  them  can  see  little 
merit  in  any  other.  Those,  indeed,  amongst  them  who.  deserve 
the  name  of  statesmen,  would  not,  I  imagine^  advise  an  esta- 
blished government,  like  our  own,  to  be  immediately  pulled 
down,  for  the  sake  of  erecting  another  on  the  model  of  the  Ame<- 
rioan;  but  there  is  a  general  02)iuion,  not  only  am^gst  them 
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but  amongst  all  republican  reaaoners,  that  no  other  bat  tint «( 
America  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  social  system;  thatoi 
other  can  be  founded  on  principles  strictly  rational  and  jiut;  fd 
that  as  the  world  rolls  on,  and  necessarily  improTes,  no  otberd 
at  length  be  thought  worthy  to  exist  among  mankind. 

I  cannot  accede  to  these  opinions ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  ii 
the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  next  let' 
ture,  endeavour  thoroughly  to  consider  such  opinions;  and  nun 
especially,  how  far  they  are  applicable,  drawn  as  they  are  fran 
the  nature  and  success  of  the  American  republic,  to  the  (^ 
established  govemments  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  to  tk 
constitution  of  goyemment  established  in  our  own  oonnliy. 

The  later  revolutionists  in  France,  in  the  years  1792,  M 
and  subsequently,  carried  these  republican  notions  into  practice, 
but  with  them  the  experiment  totally  failed.  Not  so  in  Ameria 
In  America  the  experiment  has  hitherto  answered,  and  is,  of 
course,  appealed  to  by  all  those  who  would  display,  by  oootitf^ 
the  defects  and  faults  of  the  older  governments.  This  instance 
must  be,  therefore,  considered.  I  may  say,  indeed,  in  thefiM 
place,  and  in  general  terms,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  stnn^ 
if  the  advantages  of  the  American  system  were  not  accompaoii^ 
by  connected  disadvantages ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  I  will  refer  to  what  I  consider 'as  proper  antiiO' 
rities,  and  make  quotations.  This  method  may  be  a  litti^ 
tedious,  but  it  will  be  the  most  unobjectionable  way  of  procaiiiS 
evidence ;  and  the  subject  is  important. 

There  has  been  lately  published  a  book  by  M.  de  Tocqaerlk 
He  is  a  Frenchman,  not  of  democratic  birth,  but,  I  think,  of  de- 
mocratic notions,  and  he  goes  over  to  America  to  judge  iiK 
himself  of  the  government  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  introdoC' 
tion,  he  observefe,  that  everything  since  the  fall  of  the  Eoii«i 
empire  has  tended  to  establish  the  equality  of  mankind.  He 
proceeds  in  a  general  manner,  through  the  detail,  to  establish  In 
general  statement,  casting  a  rapid  glance  on  the  past  history  (| 
Europe.  "  The  facts,"  he  says,  **  have  been  these :  tlie  feu(U 
property  was  broken  up;  the  lower  orders,  in  the  shape o 
churchmen,  were  assimilated  to  the  men  of  rank  and  power;  & 
great  barons  and  the  kings  weakened  each  other  by  their  oob* 
tentions ;  the  commercial  men  came  forward ;  the  men  of  geni^i^ 
and  again,  luxury,  war,  fashion,  passions  the  most  friToIoiA 
passions  the  most  profound,  all  and  everything  tending  to  ivnp 
verish  the  rich  and  enrich  the  poor ;  everything  to  the  pn^ 
of  democra^.''    And  ]^e  at  last  concludes,  that  the  gradual  da* 
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velopment  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  work  of  Proyi- 
dence;  having  all  the  proper  signs  about  it,  uniyersality,  dura- 
bility, the  failure  of  all  human  efforts  to  resist  it,  and  every-* 
thing  conspiriug  to  produce  it.  There  is  no  alternative,  there* 
fore,  he  insists,  for  existing  governments,  but  to  submit,  and 
accotnmodate  themselves  to  this,  as  they  would  to  any  other  dis- 
pensation of  the  Creator.  He  is  not  satisfied,  he  could  not  well 
be,  with  the  march  of  democracy  in  his  own  country,  but  Ame- 
rica presents  to  him  a  specimen  of  that  development  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  at  which  France  is  sooner  or  later  to  arrive ; 
and  he,  therefore,  repairs  to  that  country,  not  merely  from 
curiosity,  but  to  gather  up  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  his  own,  which  is  evidently  to  be  rested  on, 
not  necessarily  the  same,  but  certainly  on  similar  principles  of 
democracy.  Such  is  the  account  M.  de  Tocqueville  gives  of 
himself  and  his  political  sentiments.  There  seems,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  object  .to  any  representations  he  may  make,  as 
coming  from  one  too  much  inclined  to  the  older  school  of 
politics;  and  considering  him,  therefore,  as  a  not  unfavour- 
able critic  of  republicanism,  I  shall  hereafter  quote  largely 
from  him. 

And  here  I  have  to  observe,  that  already,  even  in  the  intro- 
duction of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work,  I  find  much  to  object  to. 
The  equality  of  mankind  has  been  the  object,  it  seems,  of  Pro- 
vidence for  ages ;  and  therefore,  democracy  is  to  be  established 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will :  it  is  in  vain  to  resist  it.  This 
is  the  sort  of  reasoning  always  adopted  by  revolutionists  and 
republican  writers ;  from  the  "9a  ira "  of  the  blood-stained 
mobs  of  Paris,  to  the  necessarian  dogmas  of  MM.  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  the  historians  of  the  French  Eevolution ;  from  the  de- 
magogues of  our  own  low  press,  to  the  regular  reasonings  of 
particular  statesmen,  and  men  of  property,  among  ourselves.  A 
revolution  must  roll  on ;  one  movement  necessarily  leads  to  ano- 
ther ;  the  spirit  of  the  times  cannot  be  resisted ;  stop,  they  say, 
the  falls  of  Niagara  with  ypur  hand,  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush ; 
and  in  this  manner  they  go  on,  taking  everything  for  granted, 
both  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  the  prevalency  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  coming  to  a  common  vote  on  the  part  of  mankind,  of 
whom  they  are,  forsooth,  the  representatives,  and  carrying  along 
with  them,  too  often,  the  light  and  superficial  mass  of  gazers 
and  listeners  by  the  very  arrogance  of  their  language  and  ig- 
norant effrontery  of  their  pretensions.  But  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, in  the  mean  time,  know  but  little  of  this  concatenated 
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logic,  and  necessary  consequences  of  irresistible  principles.  The 
gradual  improvement  of  mankind,  since  the  dark  ages,  is  not 
necessarily  their  progress  to  democracy,  certainly  not  to  equa- 
lity; the  poor  must  exist  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  labouring  poor. 
Communities  in  the  whole  world,  at  least,  cannot  rest  their  gp- 
veniment  on  the  will  of  the  mere  numerical  majority ;  the  na- 
tural rulers  of  mankind  must  be  found  in  the  aristocracies  of 
birtii,  knowledge,  and  affluence,  which  arise  and  attend  thia 
progress  of  mankind,  on  which  so  much  is  supposed  to  depend. 
One  man  can  never  be  the  same  as  another,  nor  by  any  possible 
education  be  made  so.  These  must  be  the  future  facts  in  old 
countries,  whatever  may  be  the  generalizing  visions  of  specu- 
lating minds.  The  example  of  America  is  no  precedent^  from- 
the  particular  nature  of  the  case.  Great  principles  exist^  such 
as  are  seized  upon  by  abstract  reasoners,  but  they  are.  disturbed, 
suspended,  neutralized,  or.  destroyed  by  a  thousand  accidents : 
tlie  appearance  of  a  man  of  genius,  of  good  qualities  or  o|  bad; 
a  sudden  epidemic,  religious  or  political,  in  large  classes  of 
mankind ;  Mahomet  may  start  up  from  the  sands  of  Ai'.abia ; 
Buonaparte  from  Corsica. 

With  what  a  splendid  declamation,  for  instance,  as  I  have  in 
a  former  lecture  observed,  would  a  revolutionary  reasoner  of  this 
description  have  delighted  himself  and  others,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the^  Beformation :  with  what  confidence  would  he  have 
asserted,  that  in  half  a  century  not  a  vestige  of  what  he  would 
have  called  the  Eoman  Catholic  superstition  would  remain; 
what  a  magnificent  vision  would  he  have  exhibited  of  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  the  inevitable  fall  of  confessors  and  priests,  the 
triumph  of  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  the  opening  glorie»  of 
the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  mankind!  But  in  the  mean 
time  confessors  and  priests  still  exist,  and  the  Eoman.  Catholic 
religion  exists ;  and  yet  the  freedom  of  the  mind  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  mankind  essen- 
tially advanced  and  placed  in  a  state  of  permanent  progress 
and  improvement.  That  is,  philosophers  and  statesmen  wiU  be 
justified  in  their  reasonings  if  they  will  be  moderate  in  their 
reasonings;  not  exclusive,  not  dogmatic ;  resting  something  and 
hot  too  much  on  the  salutary,  moral  efficacy  of  great  general 
principles,  but  making  large  ^dlowance  for  what  must,  to  human 
eyes  at  least,  appear  accident  and  chance ;  not  supposing  that 
the  conclusions  of  their  own  minds  must  necessarily  be  those  of 
all  the  world  beside,  present  and  to  come ;  and  above  all,  not 
supposing  that  there  is  only  one  road  to  political  happiness,  and 
that,  the  one  they  have  themselves  selected. 
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Proceeding  onward  with  the  book  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  it  is 
plain  from  every  page  of  it,  as  it  is  from  every  page  of  every 
other  book  on  the  subject  of  America,  that  they  who  speicnlate 
on  the  democratic  system,  and  think  of  applying  it  in  any  re- 
spect to  their  own  country,  must  remember,  that  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple perfectly  intolerant,  perfectly  merciless  to  every  other ;  no 
oi^er  is  allowed  to  exist  in  modification  of  it,  much  less  in  op- 
position to  it  in  the  slightest  particular.    Democracy 

**  sits  on  a  despotic  tbrone, 
And  reigns  a  tyrant,  if  it  reigns  at  all." 

When  the  American  constitution  was  first  formed,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Eevolutionary  war  with  England,  every  effort  was 
made  by  Washington  and  Hamilton  to  give  strength  to  the  ge- 
neral executive  government,  and  to  keep  the  different  provincial 
governments  under  the  control  of  the  general  government  of  the 
Union ;  that  America  might  become  a  great  and  compact  nation, 
not 'a  loose  assemblage  of  different  republics,  each  providing  for 
its  separate  welfare,  regardless  of  any  other :  in  every  way,  it 
was  the  aim  of  those  distinguished  and  wise  men  to  form  re- 
publics, but  not  democracies.  Washington  had  suffered  many  a 
painful  moment ;  despondency  had  sometimes  even  reached  his 
mind,  or  a  melancholy  approaching  to  it,  while  he  observed  the 
unreasonable  fancies  and  the  unprincipled  selfishness  of  the 
popular  wiU,  when  the  presence  of  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
nras  once  removed,  and  the  dangers  of  the  contest  passed  away. 
Edifying  particulars  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,  and  are  sufficiently  intimated  in  the  Eeder- 
dist,  a  collection  of  papers  that  were  addressed  by  Hamilton 
uid  his  friends  to  the  American  people,  while  the  adoption  of 
he  constitution  was  at  issue.  But  Jefferson  was  their  great 
opponent ;  and  when  the  constitution  was  at  last  accepted  by  a 
(ufficient  majority  of  the  states,  the  nation  soon  became  divided 
nto  two  opposite  parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti-feder- 
ilists ;  that  is,  the  republicans  and  the  democrats.  And  what 
las  been  the  result  ?  Democracy  soon  began  to  be  popular,  and, 
dnce  the  death  of  Washington,  has  more  and  more  prevailed, 
ill  it  has  become  totally  triumphant ;  as  must  always  be  the 
tase,  when  the  question  is  to  be  referred  to  the  mere  majority 
»f  a  community,  told  by  the  head.  And  thus  I  arrive  at  the 
preat  leading  position  which  you  will  bear  in  mind,' while  you 
xe  considering  the  government  of  America,  that  it  produces 
I  very  good  and.  every  evil  that  can  result  from  the  total  dom^ 
TOL.  u.  n 
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nation  of  the  majoiity ;  the  majority  told  by  the  bead.  T|i 
total  domination  of  the  majority,  ao  constitated,  is  the  soIqIm 
of  all  the  phenomena^  good  or  bod,  attnctiTe  or  repnlave,  tb 
belong  to  the  system.  And  I  must  again  repeat,  that  no  paJbri^ 
must  urge  his  country  into  republican  notions  and  sitiuM 
unless  he  is  prepared  for  the  consequenoea ;  unless  he  is  contf 
to  haTe  everything  hereafter  ruled  and  adjusted  by  thenujoDi^! 
told  by  the  head. 

But  of  what  avail  is  it,  to  talk  of  the  good  or  the  evil  U 
may  result  from  this  system?  No  other  system  ib  tboi^ 
lawful.  Every  other  system  of  government,  as  I  have  tt9^ 
mentioned,  is  denounced  as  an  usurpation  and  a  tyrBimy;  ^ 
trary  to  the  rights  of  man ;  the  produce  only  of  feudal  bt- 
barism  and  injustice.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  these  d£9» 
eratic  reasoners,  in  our  own  country  and  the  rest  of  the  VQ^ 
would  consider  for  a  moment  how  artificial  is  the  principle  wliii 
they  set  up,  when  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  mMl 
are  bound  to  give  way  to  the  majority.  It  is  quite  desiaiili 
that  they  should  consider,  that  when  this  is  the  case,  there  »< 
end  of  the  rights  of  man  for  all  those  who  are  unfortoosi^ 
outnumbered.  And  again,  let  us  look  to  practice,  and  n^ 
how  little  this  celebrated  principle  is  attended  to,  wheneva^ 
can,  with  any  convenience,  be  resisted.  In  earlier  times,  Is? 
sections  of  a  nation  have  moved  away  to  the  left,  vh(»  t^ 
larger  portion  thought  it  better  to  move  away  to  Hie  ^ 
How  often,  in  ordinary  life,  do  we  see  minorities  enteriogi>^ 
resolutions,  appealing  to  the  public,  breaking  off  from  m^^^ 
and  insisting,  often  with  just  reason,  on  tiie  superior  ^vis^ 
of  their  views !  It  is  evident,  that  if  you  resolve  everytW 
into  the  rights  of  man,  it  is  the  natural  right  pf  every  Bt^J 
do  what  he  chooses :  certainly  not  to  submit  to  the  pbjsi^ 
strength  of  others,  that  is,  not  to  the  majority  numericii|j 
counted.  This  last  (however  insbted  upon  by  republica&p 
losophers)  is  mere  brutal  force,  the  law  of  savages.  . 

But  society,  it  will  be  said,  cannot  exist,  nor  the  bosinefl' 
life  be  carried  on,  except  the  rule  be  laid  down,  that  the  wisfiBix 
are  to  submit  to  the  majority.  This  may  be  very  true;  ^ 
then  we  have  now  another  principle  produced,  not  the  meR 
naked  rights  of  man,  but  the  principle  of  expediency.  ''^^^ 
desirable,  it  is  expedient,  that  the  majority  should  rule,"  W^ 
then  are  the  rights  of  man,  where  are  all  Uie  original  elemental} 
principles  of  human  nature  ?  "  It  is  expedient,"  it  f^ 
why,  we  are  thus  returned  to  the  unenlightened^  miserable  ff^ 
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contracted  views  of  our  poor,  barbarous  ancestors,  whose  acts 
of  parliament  generally  began,  as  indeed  they  do  now,  with  the 
lowly  words,  and  always  with  the  principle,  "  whereas  it  is  ex- 
pedient," &c.  &c.,  and  "  be  it  hereafter  enacted,"  &c.  &c.  Alas 
for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  vapouring  dogipatism  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  democracy,  "  quid  tan  to  dignum  feret  hie  promissor 
hiatu !"  so  immutable  are  the  constitutions  of  nature,  properly 
understood ;  so  vain  is  it  for  democratic  or  any  other  writers  to 
rest  government  or  society  upon  any  other  foundations  but  those 
which  the  Creator  has  appointed  for  them ;  so  vain  to  rest  every- 
thing on  abstractions  elicited  from  the  metaphysical  recesses  of 
original  right,  neglecting  what  is  practical,  palpable,  and  in- 
telligible. 

But  again.  While  this  great  principle  of  the  domination  of 
the  mere  numerical  majority  is  contended  for  as  a  natural  ordi- 
nance,  can  any  possible  principle  be  so  contrary  to  nature  as  this, , 
that  the  vote  of  one  man  should  be  considered  just  as  good  as 
that  of  another  ?  Is  this  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator  ?  Has 
he  made  the  conditions  of  human  life  everywhere  the  same  ?  Is 
the  earth  to  be  tilled,  and  the  web  to  be  woven,  and  the  sea  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  ore  to  be  manufactured,  by  those  who  are 
at  the  same  time  to  enlighten  and  to  improve  mankind ;  to  teach 
the  artist  the  lessons  of  science,  and  their  fellow-creatures  their 
duties  to  each  other  and  to  their  God  ?  But  no,  it  will  be  an< 
swered,  we  mean  only  to  have  intelligent  votes,  given  on  all 
public  occasions,  and  up  to  this  point,  at  least,  all  men  may  be 
educated.  Indeed !  Are  these  public  occasions,  then,  so  easy 
to  be  understood?  I  speak  of  old  countries,  and  old  govern- 
ments, situated  in  Europe.  Enter  into  the  streets  of  our  me- 
tropolis, or  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  its  by-streets,  and 
its  obscure  and  crowded  tenements,  not  its  squares  and  palaces ; 
survey  the  inhabitants  you  find  there;  observe  their  occupa- 
tions and  their  wants ;  their  necessary  habits  of  thought ;  and 
consider  what  it  is,  that  education  can  here  be  rationally  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  Consider  what  public  questions  are ;  what 
the  candidates  for  public  favour  are ;  the  plausible  arts  of  a  de« 
signing  man ;  the  unattractive,  the  retiring,  and  often  even  th^ 
fastidious  manners  of  a  man  of  real  intelligence  and  virtue. 

But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  all  these  points,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, in  America.  Perhaps  not,  perhaps  not  at  present.  Bui 
was  ever  any  country  so  situated,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  av 
is  America  ?  Can  it  be  in  any  respect  an  example  to  any  of  the 
old  countries  in  Europe  ?    We  will  refer  to  a  few  particulars. 
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I  will  quote  largely  from  othen,  that  you  may  not  depend  on 
any  opinion  of  mine ;  and  as  I  proceed,  you  will  continually 
compare  what  you  hear,  with  what  you  Imow  of  your  own  poli- 
tical situation,  and  ask  yourselyes  whether  your  limited  monarchy 
is  to  he  changed  to  an  American  democracy ;  whether  it  is  desi- 
rable that  such  an  object  should  be  accompli£(hed  at  all ;  and  if 
accomplished,  what  would  be  the  cost,  and  what  the  risk.  And 
I  must  again  and  again  observe,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  statesmen 
to  suppose  that  they  can  adopt  a  middle  course ;  that  they  can 
take  as  much  or  as  little  of  democracy  as  they  choose.  This 
cannot  be.  Mixed  goyemments  and  monarchical  goyemments 
cannot  be  founded  on  democratic  principles.  You  may  rest  such 
governments  on  aristocratic  foundations,  and  then  liberalize  the 
whole  by  adding  and  interweaving  popular  principles :  but  make 
the  government  essentially  and  fundamentally  democratic,  and 
the  democratic  spirit  will,  from  its  very  nature,  never  rest  till  it 
has  totally  overpowered  the  other  two,  the  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. It  behoves  thetefore  every  reformer  in  a  mixed  go- 
vernment to  consider  well  what  he  is  doing ;  to  consider  on  what 
foundation  he  is  resting  everything ;  what  is  the  moving  power ; 
what  are  the  elements  of  the  constitution  he  is  proposing ;  how 
these  elements  are  tempered,  modified,  checked,  and  harmonized ; 
birth,  rank,  property,  intelligence,  physical  strength,  how  all 
these  things  are  disposed  of. 

**  Many  leading  remarks,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  '*  may  be 
made  on  the  social  state  of  the  Anglo-Americans ;  but  there  is 
one  paramount  to  all  the  rest.  T)ie  social  state  of  the  Americans 
is  eminently  democratic  ;  it  was  so  from  the  fb^st :  in  our  own 
times,  it  is  more  so  than  ever.  When  one  speaks  of  the  laws 
and  civil  polity  of  the  Americans,  one  must  always  begin  with 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  This  is  not 
a  doctrine  disguised  as  in  other  countries,  and  leading  to  no  con- 
sequences ;  it  is  recognized  in  the  manners,  it  is  proclaimed  in 
the  laws,  and  if  there  be  a  country  where  the  value  of  the  doc- 
trine may  be  appreciated,  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  society 
jstudied,  and  its  advantages  and  dangers  judged  of,  that  countiy 
fis,  most  assuredly,  America.  The  people  participate  in  the  com- 
position of  their  laws,  by  choosing  their  law-makers ;  in  the  ap- 
plication of  their  laws,  by  electing  their  executive  officers  ;  and 
.they  may  be  said  to  govern  themselves,  so  feeble  and  limited  is 
.the  power  left  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  so  distinct  the 
influence  of  its  popular  origin,  so  obedient  is  it  to  the  power  from 
.which  it  sprang.  The  people  in  America  reign  in  the  political 
world  as  the  Deity  does  in  the  universe ;  the  people  are  the 
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beginning  and  end  of  everything;  from  them  everything  pro- 
ceeds, and  by  them  is  everything  absorbed." 

*'  Hie  institutions  of  the  country/'  says  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
in  his  second  volume,  **  are  not  only  democratic  in  their  princi- 
ple, but  in  all  their  developments ;  the  people  nominate  directly 
their  representatives,  and  in  general,  annually,  that  they  may 
retain  them  more  completely  in  their  dependence :  it  is  the  ma- 
jority that  governs  in  the  name  of  the  people,  the  majority  con- 
sisting of  peaceable  and  patriotic  citizens.  The  parties  range  on 
each  side,  and  endeavour  to  bring  over  to  them  the  moderate, 
vho  stand  in  the  middle.  These  parties  were  long  the  federalists 
end  the  republicans:  but  America  is  the  land  of  democracy. 
The  federalists,  though  counting  in  their  ranks  almost  all  the 
great  men  of  the  Eevoluiion,  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  '^aj; 
Jefferson  and  the  democrats  triumphed,  and  the  society  has  &om 
that  time  become  democratic.  A  custom  is  gaining  ground  in 
America,  that  will,  in  the  end,  render  all  the  guarantees  of  the 
representative  government  vain.  The  electors,  when  they  name 
a  deputy,  often  trace  out  for  him  a  line  of  conduct  from  which 
he  is  not  to  depart,  and  except  that  there  is  no  tumult,  it  is  as 
if  the  majority  met  and  deliberated  in  the  market-place." 

''  Many  circumstances,"  I  continue  to  quote  from  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  "  have  contributed  to  render  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority not  only  predominant,  but  irresistible :  it  is  not  only  a 
power  great  in  fact,  but  the  public  opinion  is  with  it,  and  when 
it  is  once  formed,  this  power  of  the  majority,  no  obstacle  can  be 
found,  I  do  not  say  to  stop,  but  there'  is  none  even  to  retard  its 
march ;  none  even  to  leave  it  time  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
those  whom  it  tramples  down,  and  crushes  as  it  passes  over 
them.  The  consequences  of  a  state  of  things  like  this,  have  an 
ill  omen  for  the  future." 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  to  whose  testimony  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible objection,  after  these  observations,  proceeds  in  the  next 
chapter  to  state  the  instability  of  everything  that  results  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  can  indulge  every  change  in 
their  fEincies,  by  a  correspondent  change  in  their  representative 
and  executive  officers.  Schemes  for  the  public  good,  public  in- 
stitutions, laws,  the  constitution  of  the  government,  everything 
>3  affected  by  this  facility  of  change :  and  he  at  last  observes, 
"  How  is  all  this  ?  I  rest  the  origin,"  says  he,  **  of  all  power 
on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  yet  I  regard  as  impious  and  de- 
testable, the  maxim  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to  do  what 
they  think  best*— how  is  all  this  ?  do  I  not  contradict  myself? 
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No ;  for  tliere  is  a  general  law,  wfaioh  has  been  adopted,  n 
only  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  bat  by  the  majority  of  tki 
human  race;  and  this  law  is  the  law  of  justice.  It  is  jostia 
then,  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  right  of  every  people  t 
do  what  they  choose.  A  nation  is  like  a  jury  of  the  human  m 
and  is  to  apply  the  law  by  which  it  is  bound — the  lav  of  jo 
tice.  When  I  refuse  then  to  obey  an  unjust  law,  I  appeal  fron 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  tiie  hnmi 
race."  The  chapter  becomes  animated,  and  he  observes,  "  fli^ 
then  I  see  a  right  and  a  faculty  allowed  to  any  power,  be  itfU 
it  may,  to  do  whatever  it  chooses,  be  it  called  people  or  kqft 
democracy  or  aristocracy,  whether  exercised  under  a  moM«liJ 
or  under  a  republic,  then  I  say,  there  is  the  germ  of  tyniuj' 
and  for  my  part,  I  will  look  for  another  system  of  lawsuit 
which  to  live." 

M.  de  Tocqueville  seems,  therefore,  not  to  acquiesce  in  Iv 
great  republican  axiom,  that  every  one  is  to  submit  to  the  bI' 
jority.  He  leaves  them,  he  runs  away— abiit,  evasit,  ^ 
"  It  is  not,"  says  he,  "  that  I  object,  like  other  EaifB 
writen,  to  the  weakness  of  the  American  government,  I  oip 
to  its  force ;  not  to  the  extreme  of  liberty  that  I  find  theiV^ 
that  there  is  no  protection  against  t3rranny.  Is  any  one  tff^^ 
with  cruelty  and  injustice  in  America,  to  whom  shall  he  apif  ■ 
'Vo  the  public  opinion  ?  It  is  that,  which  forms  the  majoiitf 
To  the  legislative  body  ?  It  represents  the  majority,  andoli^ 
it  blindly.  To  the  executive  power  ?  It  is  named  by  the  iB«f 
rity,  and  is  a  passive  instrument  in  its  hands.  To  the  pQ^ 
force  ?  Public  force  is  only  the  majority  imder  arms.  Tt' 
jury?  It  is  but  the  majority  clothed  with  the  power  of Jj 
nouncing  its  decrees.  The  judges  themselves  are  in  somesM 
elected  by  the  majority ;  however  unjust  or  unreasonable^ 
treatment,  you  have  no  course  but  to  submit.  I  do  not  saj^ 
at  this  present  moment,  tyranny  is  frequent  in  America,  but 
is  owing  to  circumstances  and  manners,  not  to  laws.'' 

And  finally,  he  observes,  ''Suppose  now,  on  the  contrary, | 
you  have  a  legislature,  composed  in  such  a  manner  that  it^ 
represent  the  majority,  but  not  necessarily  be  the  skvef^ 
passions ;  an  executive  power,  that  shall  have  a  force  assi^ 
to  it ;  a  judiciary  power,  independent  of  both.  You  will  t 
have  a  government,  democratic  indeed,  but  you  will  no  M 
have  such  grounds  to  expect  tyranny  " 

These  are  the  objections  that  are  urged  by  M.  de  Tocqj*^ 
against  the  American  system ;  and  in  the  last  paragraph  I  ^ 
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read,  you  see  the  remedy  which  he  proposes,  and  the  superior 
system  that  he  wishes  for.  Bat  has  not  M.  de  Tocqueville  in 
these  last  few  words  described  the  constitation  of  England  ?  '*  A 
legislature/'  he  says,  "  composed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall 
represent  the  majority,  but  not  necessarily  be  the  slave  of  its 
passions ;  an  executive  power,  that  shall  have  a  force  assigned 
to  it ;  a' judiciary  power,  independent  of  both.  Tou  will  then 
have  a  government,  democratic  indeed,  but  you  will  no  longer 
have  such  grounds  to  expect  tyranny.*' 

"  Consider  the  nature  of  fre(Bdom  of  thought,"  he  goes  on  to 
eay ;  *'  it  is  then  that  you  will  perceive,  that  the  domination  of 
the  majority  exceeds  any  domination  that  is  known  in  Europe. 
The  most  absolute  princes  cannot,  with  us,  prevent  the  circulation 
of  thought,  not  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  their  courts ;  and 
thought,  hostile  to  their  authority.  But  it  is  not  so  in  America. 
While  it  is  doubtful  what  the  majority  will  decide,  one  may 
speak,  but  not  a  moment  longer :  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
once  known,  friends  and  enemies  all  follow  in  the  train.  No 
monarch,  like  a  majority,  can  unite  the  forces  of  society,  and 
vanquish  every  resistance ;  the  one  can  act  upon  the  conduct 
only,  the  other  upon  the  will  also.  I  know  no  country  where 
there  is,  in  general,  less  independence  of  mind,  and  less  real 
freedom  of  discussion,  than  in  America.  In  America  a  sort  of 
circle  is  drawn  round  the  thoughts ;  while  within  it,  a  writer  is 
at  liberty ;  but  woe  to  him  who  presumes  to  step  beyond  il ! 
It  is  not  that  he  is  to  expect  an  auto  da  fe,  but  that  he  is  to  be 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  disgusting  persecutions  from  day  to  day ; 
as  a  public  man,  every  avenue  is  shut  against  him,  for  he  has 
offended  the  only  power  that  could  open  a  career  to  him  :  every- 
thing is  closed,  even  the  prospect  of  fame.  Those  who  differ 
with  him  blame  him  openly,  those  who  think  with  him  say  no- 
thing,  and  slink  away  from  him.  He  yields  at  last,  and  gives 
way,  exhausted  by  continual  effort,  and  sinks  into  silence,  as  if 
filled  with  remorse  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  Chains  and 
hangmen  were  formeriy  the  gross  instruments  of  tyranny,  but 
civilization  has,  in  our  days,  contrived  a  despotism  far  more 
complete,  though  tyranny  seemed  before  to  have  had  nothing 
further  to  learn." 

M.  de  Tocqueville  continues  this  strain  for  some  time,  insist 
ing  upon  the  thraldom  in  which  the  human  mind  is  held ;  that 
Moli^re  and  La  Bruy^re  could  indulge  in  sallies  against  the 
court,  even  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIY., 
but  that  the  slightest  criticism  sets  an  American  in  a  flame ; 
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that  a  writer  is  obliged  eternally  to  offer  incense  to  his  oonntry- 
men ;  and  that  the  majority  live  in  a  continued  state  of  adoit- 
tion  of  themselves.  He  even  attributes  the  want  of  distingoished 
writers  to  this  sooroe.  ''  There  can  be  no  geniaa  without  firee- 
dom  of  thought,  and  there  is  no  such  freedom  in  America.  There 
were  great  men,"  says  he,  ''during  the  Revolution,  while 
thought  was  free,  but  they  exist  no  more ;  nunda  are  now  K' 
duced  all  to  the  same,  model ;  the  views  of  all  are  the  same. 
The  courtiers  of  America  do  not  indeed  say,  '  Sire/  and  *  Your 
Majesty ;'  they  make  it  not  a  question  by  which  of  the  virtues 
their  prince  is  most  distinguished ;  they  assure  their  prince  (the 
people)  that  they  are  possessed  of  all ;  they  consign  not  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  be  mistresses  to  their  'grand  monaiqW 
but  they  sacrifice  their  opinions  and  prostitute  themselves.  The 
moralists  and  philosophers  of  America  no  longer  present  their 
lessons  under  the  veil  of  allegory.  'We  know/  they  say,  'that 
we  speak  to  a  people  too  elevated  above  the  weaknesses  of  ha- 
manity,  not  to  be  always  masters  of  themselves ;  we  should  not 
address  a  language  of  our  present  admonitory  nature,  were  we 
not  addressing  men,  whose  virtues  and  enlightened  minds  reader 
them  alone,  of  all  mankind,  worthy  to  be  free.'  Could  the 
flatterers,"  says  he,  "of  Louis  XIV.  go  beyond  this?  I^ 
liberty  is  ever  to  be  lost,"  says  he,  "  in  America,  the  cause  will 
be  the  domination  of  the  majority ;  which  will  hurry  minorities 
into  despair,  and  make  them  appeal  to  force.  Anarchy  ^ 
ensue,  but  an  anarchy  the  result  of  despotism/'  And  at  last 
he  quotes  Jefferson,  as  the  great  apostie  of  democracy.  ''^^^ 
executive  power,*'  says  Jefferson,  "  is  in  our  government  not 
the  sole,  nor  even  perhaps  the  principal  object  of  my  anxiety; 
the  tyranny  of  our  legislature  is  now,  and  will  for  some  years 
be,  a  danger  far  more  formidable :  that  of  the  executive  power 
will  come  in  its  turn,  but  at  a  far  distant  period." 

The  chapters  from  which  I  have  now  quoted  in  the  work  of 
Tocqueville  describe  the  great  evil  of  the  American  system, 
though  I  should  think  with  some  exaggeration,  yet  I  apprehend 
with  considerable  truth,  for  even  the  exaggeration  indicates  a 
mind  exasperated  at  the  case  he  sees  before  him ;  and  the  Bame 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  observations  of  intelligent 
travellers,  and  from  the  confidential  letters  of  men  of  geni^ 
now  existing  in  the  country ;  all  of  whom  feel  and  lament  this 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  To  this  tyranny  of  the  majonty 
M.  de  Tocqueville  finds  a  barrier  in  the  lawyers.  "  The  la^* 
yers,"  says  he,  "  when  there  is  no  nobility^  no  men  of  letters. 
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and  when  the  people  axe  distrastful  of  the  rich,  form  the  superior 
political  class  and  the  most  intellectual  portion  of  society ;  they 
can  therefore  get  nothing  by  change  ;  they  are  then  made  con« 
Bervative,  and  this  is  a  feeling  added  to  the  love  of  order,  which 
is  BO  natural  to  them :  they  are  the  American  aristocracy,  and 
they  form  the  most  powerful,  and  so  to  speak,  the  only  counter- 
poise to  the  democracy/'     An  aristocracy  is  therefore,  it  seems^ 
-wanted.      "With  this  body  of  men,  the  lawyers,  he  seems  well 
pleased.     He  finds  also  great  safety  for  America  in  the  muni'^ 
cipal  institutions,  where  democracy  may  consume  its  dangerous 
activity,  and  where  the  people  may  serve  a  sort  of  apprentice- 
ship to  their  republican  duties.     These  municipal  institutions 
he  dwells  upon  at  great  length,  and  evidently  considers  this  as 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  work;  and  so  do  others. 
As  far  as  the  great  object  of  his  work  is  concerned,  the  situa- 
tion of  his  own  country,  his  conclusions  have  a  fearful  cast- 
that  arbitrary  power,  the  power  of  one,  must  be  established,  or 
democracy ;  he  means  not  necessarily  democracy  after  the  exact 
manner  of  America,  but  democracy  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  does  not  appear  in  this  last  part  of  his  work 
very  distinct  and  intelligible.    He  speaks  in  very  general  terms, 
while  he  talks  of  applying  the  democratit)  principles  he  finds 
in  America,  to  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.    But  it  is  obvious 
that  while  a  philosopher  speaks  in  these  general  terms,  he  may 
say  what  he  pleases.     Let  him  specify,  and  the  objections  that 
belong  to  his  views  will  present  themselves— latet  dolus  in  ge- 
neralibus.     But  his  conclusions,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  his 
hopes  and  plans  for  his  own  country  and  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ments of  the  continent,  are  drawn  f]X)m  premises  which  we  may 
be  thankful  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  own  country  of  England, 
and  while  our  constitution  is  maintained,  never  will  be  found. 
Nor  need  we  fly  to  any  such  extremes  as  M.  de  Tocqueville 
proposes  for  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.     But  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  such  observations  are  scattered  over  the  remainder 
of  the  work,  as  we  might  naturally  expect  would  be  made  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  have,  in  fact,  lAready  been  made  by  all 
intelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  America.     I  shall  pro. 
ceed  to  refer  to  some  of  these  observations :  such  as  I  think 
may  give  you  a  general  notion  of  the  working  of  the  American 
system ;  such  as  I  think  may  enable  you  to  compare  it  with 
your  own ;  and  such  as  may  even  afford  you  some  instruction 
with  respect  to  the  general  principles  of  government — I  shall 
make  a  long  quotation. 
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M.  de  Tooquerille  then  obserresy  that  ''  there  is  no 
enej  in  America  of  any  kind,  neither  political  nor  intdleeU 
the  people  are  everywhere  the  Bame ;  merchants,  farment 
alike;  there  is  no  ignorance,  and  there  is  no  knowledge ;4 
rich  indeed  separate  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  goidsM 
sort  of  aristocracy,  which  is  somewhat  anxiously  mainiid 
Proyidence,  it  is  supposed,  in  America  has  given  to  evsyl 
vidnal  the  means  of  taking  care  of  himself;  the  texture  of 
ciety  is  therefore  loose:  the  father  applies  this  maxim 
son,  the  master  to  the  servant,  the  commune  to  its  functiiHui 
the  province  to  the  commune,  the  states  to  the  provinees,! 
union  to  the  states,  and  it  is  thus  extended,  and  becom»l 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  for  they  too  are  to  take  care  of 
selves.  In  religion,  it  is  the  same.'*  All  this  is  very 
able  from  the  original  history  of  the  country ;  evesythiij 
America  is  courage  and  enterprise. 

**  One  may  meet,"  says  M.  de  Tooqueville,  ''  those  wboll 
been  successively  lawyers,  agrioulturaUsts,  merchants,  misiil 
of  the  gospel,  and  physicians ;  there  is  no  state  maxim,  oo] 
fessional  prejudice,  no  system,  habit,  or  method  by  whidi 
American  is  bound ;"  not  even  the  ministers  of  the  gospdi 
seems.     **  The  love  of  change  and  enterprise  never  leaves 
mind  of  the  American ;  he  carries  it  with  him  into  his 
into  his  religious  creeds,  into  his  social  habits,  and  the  exerti 
of  his  industry ;  it  follows  him  into  his  woods,  and  it  is  ^| 
inmate  of  his  bosom,  while  surrounded  by  society ;  it  makes  Isi 
the  swifbest  navigator  and  the  most  skilful  merchant.    It  is  tka 
that  party  violence  is  diminished — the  ambition  of  men  is  to  m 
rich  rather  than  great.     Men  of  talents  convert  them  to  tk 
purposes  of  getting  money ;  and  hence  it  is  owing  to  the  n' 
pf  good  candidates,  as  well  as  the  want  of  discernment  in  tk 
electors,  that  such  vulgar  people  are  seen  in  public  situatioDS.'' 

This  point,  however,  is  far  more  thoroughly  discussed  i 
another  part  of  his  work,  which,  on  account  of  its  importaiK^ 
and  general  application,  I  shall  here  quote.  "  There  are  many,' 
he  observes,  **  who  say  that  the  people  may  not  indeed  knot 
how  to  govern,  but  that  the'y  are  very  sincere  in  their  wish  k 
good  government,  and  that  their  instinct  never  fails  to  point  oi 
to  them  those  who  are  animated  with  the  same  desire,  and  v^ 
are  the  fittest  for  power.  Por  myself,"  says  he,  **  what  I  hsfl 
remarked  in  America  authorized  no  opinion  of  this  kind.  I  v* 
struck,  from  the  first  of  my  arrival,  with  surprise,  to  see  boi 
much  merit  was  commonly  to  be  found  among  the  governed,  aii 
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.«^  how  little  amoBg  the  governors.    It  is  a  constantly  recurring 
ly^  fact,  that  the  most  distinguished  men  are,  in  our  days,  seldom 
^  called  to  public  situations,  and  one  is  obliged  to  confesfi,  that 
^^1   this  has  been  more  and  more  the  case,  as  the  democracy  has 
^g   more  and  more  exceeded  its  former  limits.    Por  this,  many 
^   reasons  may  be  assigned.     It  is  impossible,"  says  he,  *'  do  wbat 
' ,    we  will,  to  elevate  the  intelligence  of  the  people  above  a  certain 
/Zj   level.     One  may  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and 
V     make  it  cheap ;  still,  one  cannot  make  men  improve  themselves 
^i    and  develop  their  intelligence,  unless  they  devote  their  time  to 
.      the  purpose.    The  necessity,  therefore,  of  more  or  less  labour 
■     for  tiieir  subsistence  forms  for  the  people  the  limit  to  their  in- 
.      telleotual  progress :  this  limit  may  be  more  or  less  distant  in 
.       different  countries ;  but  that  it  should  not  exist  at  all,  it  would 
"'     be  necessary  that  the  people  should  not  have  to  engage  in  the 
J'      common  business  of  life ;  tiiat  is,  that  they  should  not  be  people. 
^,      It  is  just  as  difficult  to  imagine  a  society  where  the  people  shall 
J     be  all  well  informed,  as  to  imagine  a  state  where  all  the  people 
^     shall  be  rich.     They  may  be  sincere  in  their  wish  for  the  public 
jf     good,  they  may  be  more  disinterested,  but  they  always  want 
p^     the  means  of  judging  properly.    What  study  does  it  require  to 
^^'     know  the  exact  character  of  a  man !  what  mistakes  are  made 
^\     by  the  wisest !  and  are  the  multitude  to  succeed  ?     They  have 
f'     neither  the  time  nor  the  means  for  any  task  of  the  kind ;  they 
'^'     have  to  judge  at  the  moment,  and  to  seize  upon  the  most  striking 
^'      features;  and  it  is  thus  that  charlatans  of  every  description 
l'^      know  best  how  to  succeed  with  them,  and  that  their  real  Mends 
* '      for  the  most  part  fail :  not  to  mention  that  it  is  not  always  that 
i|      the  democracy  wants  nothing  but  the  capacity,  it  sometimes 
^      wants  a  proper  disposition  to  choose  people  of  merit.    It  is  not 
to  be  dissembled,  that  democratic  institutions  often  generate,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  the  principle  of  envy  in  the  human  heart : 
these  institutions  excite  and  flatter  the  passions  for  equality 
without  being  always  able  to  gratify  it :  this  equality  is  con- 
tinually escaping  from  the  hands,  at  the  moment  of  seizure,  and 
the  people  get  angry,  while  pursuing  a  good,  too  near  not  to  be 
estimated,  too  far  removed  to  be  tasted:    they  are  agitated, 
wearied,  and  put  out  of  humour.    In  America,  the  people  do 
not  hate  the  superior  classes,  but  they  show  no  kindness  for 
them;  they  like  nothing  that  doeft  not  owe  its  elevation  to  their 
own  favour.    While  the  natural  instincts  of  a  democracy  lead 
the  people  to  keep  men  of  merit  at  a  distance  from  power,  the 
same  instincts  equally  dispose  men  of  merit  to  withdraw  them- 
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selves  from  attemptiDg  a  career,  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  be 
independent,  or  to  move  without  degradation.  This  is  candidlj,' 
he  adds,  "  expressed  by  the  chancellor  Kent.  This  cekbni^ 
American  author,  after  praising  highly  that  part  of  the  eoznd* 
tution  which  gives  the  nomination  of  the  judges  to  the  ezeeatnt 
power — '  It  is,'  says  he,  '  to  be  expected,  that  men,  the  wid 
proper  to  fill  these  situations,  would  have  too  much  resene  in 
their  manners,  and  severity  in  their  principles,  ever  to  unite  tix 
majority  of  suffi*ages  in  their  favour,  when  the  election  d^ 
pended  upon  universal  suffirage.'  It  is  clear  to  me,"  saysl. 
de  Tocqueville,  ''  that  those  who  look  upon  universal  sdEr^ 
as.  the  best  means  of  making  the  best  choice,  are  in  a  com|tl^ 
delusion  :  there  are  advantages  belonging  to  universal  Bxdta^ 
but  this  is  not  one.  When  you  enter  the  house  of  represesti^ 
tives,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  "you  are  struck  with  thevn]|g 
aspect  of  this  great  assembly  ;  you  look  in  vain  for  any  celebn^ 
men ;  they  are  all  obscure  people,  village  lawyers^  oommadi 
men,  even  men  belonging  to  the  lower  classes:  in  a  conntiy 
whei'e  education  is  nearly  universal,  it  is  said  that  sometiais 
they  cannot  all  write  correctly.  Two  steps  distant  is  the  b^ 
of  the  senatCj  and  you  there  can  scarcely  see  a  single  peison  & 
whom  some  celebrity  does  not  attach.  Tou  have  eloquent  iif 
yers,  distinguished  generals,  skilful  magistrates,  or  statesois 
well  known;  everything  that  passes  in  this  assembly  would dt 
honour  to  tiie  first  debating  assemblies  in  Europe.  Wh&t 
this  strange  contrast  ?  It  is,"  says  he,  "  that  one  hoose  s 
elected  by  direct  Qufi&'age,  the  other  by  the  state  legislatoies." 
The  reason  given  here  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  no  doubt  sol' 
cient ;  and  the  fact  and  the  reasonings  are  worthy  of  our  remst 
He  even  thinks  that  this  last  mode  of  election,  this  indireel* 
double  election,  must  hereafter  be  more  resorted  to,  or  Ite 
American  republics  will  run  no  small  chance  of  being  ship- 
wrecked among  the  shoals  of  democracy ;  he  thinks  this  1^ 
only  way  of  bringing  the  exercise  of  political  power  to  the  lew! 
of  all  classes  of  people.  And  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  he  cofr 
siders  universal  suffrage  as,  in  fact,  investing  the  poor  with  tin 
government  of  society. 

Again.  "  In  a  democracy,"  says  he,  "  the  love  of  vaiifi^ 
becomes  a  perfect  passion.  The  frequency  of  elections  causes i 
constant  instability  in  the  laws.  *  The  instability  of  our  legi- 
lature,'  says  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist,  '  is  the  greatest  bleooisk 
in  the  genius  and  character  of  our  government.'  '  The  fiualitf 
with  which  our  laws  are  changed/  says  Madison^  in  the  sastf 
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work,  *  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  evila  to  which  our 
system  of  government  is  exposed/  *The  instability  of  our 
laws,'  says  even  the  democratic  Jefferson,  *  is  really  a  very  seri- 
ous inconvenience ;  there  should  be  an  interval  of  a  year  be- 
tween the  presentation  of  a  law  and  its  enactment/  &c.  &c/' 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  an  English 
reader  will  see  the  value  of  our  own  institution  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  not  only  secures  a  second  ordeal,  but  one,  generally 
speaking,  of  superior  education  and  more  refined  habits,  and  one 
by  its  very  nature  and  constitution  set  apart  from  the  transitory 
passions  and  epidemic  movements  of  the  public.  That  it  is 
hereditary,  and  not  responsible,  as  it  is  called,  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  its  value. 

Newspapers,  it  seems,  form  the  great  reading  of  America ; 
the  press  is,  of  course,  entirely  free :  everything  being  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  America,  the  Americans  feeling  no  interest  in 
their  institutions,  that  is,  in  their  secondary  institutions :  the 
government  indeed  must  be  republican :  that  is  their  first  and 
indispensable  principle ;  but  nothing  more  is  necessary,  nothing 
beyond  this.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  however,  is  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  by  which  this  subject,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  sur- 
rounded ;  he  is  struck  by  its  virulence  in  America ;  so,  indeed, 
are  other  travellers;  and  while  discussing  the  subject  very 
thoroughly,  he  throws  out  an  observation,  which  has  a  sound  of 
melancholy  truth,  to  an  European  and  even  to  eai  English  ear, 
'*  that  liberty  cannot  exist  without  this  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  order  scarcely  with  it."  In  England  we  must  take  our 
chance,  I  believe,  with  such  imperfect,  because  our  only  expe* 
dients,  as  a  law  of  libel  and  a  jury :  it  is  difficult,  it  seems,  in 
America  to  make  any  laws  that  shall  operate  as  restraints.  "  All 
our  crimes,"  said  a  gentleman  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  **  arise  from 
the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors."  "  Why  not,  then,  put  a 
tax  on  ardent  spirits  ?"  **  Our  legislators  have  often  thought 
of  it,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  but  the  law  might  cause  an  insurrec-| 
tion ;  and  certainly  all  who  voted  for  it  would  never  be  again 
returned.*' 

Democracies  are  not  capable.  If.  de  Tocqueville  thinks,  of 
long  efforts,  and  manage  foreign  concerns  ill ;  on  each  account 
they  are  unfitted  for  Europe.  M.  de  Tocqueville  should,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  the  American  ambassadors  at  least  have  been 
always  men  of  ability  and  address.  But  he  holds,  that  the  ad- 
tantag^s  and  disadvantages  of  democratic  and  aristocratic  govern* 
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ments  are,  that  the  first  can  easily  r&pm  its  fatiltB  and  h 
always  good  intentions,  and  that  the  latter  has  larger  yieviai 
more  legiidatiTe  wisdom.  ''  The  American,"  obserreB  M.  k 
Tocqueyille,  "considers  everything  as  his  own  wori[,  andi 
thus  rendered  quite  intolerable  in  defending  eyerythisgrnoi 
about  his  country  and  her  institutions,  admitting  no  erii « 
defect  whatever."  All  this  seems  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  tke 
eiq>erience  of  other  travellers.  For  myself,  I  have  found  it, « 
this  account,  the  most  fatiguing  thing  in  the  world  to  talkiilk 
an  American  about  his  country ;  no  information  can  be  got;  k( 
wlU  admit  nothing.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  may  make  r^na^: 
your  own  understanding  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  yoo.  (^ 
exception  only  have  I  met  with,  a  very  intelligent  mas,  ^ 
tolerably  candid.  We  talked  for  some  time  about  America;  vi 
I  at  last  observed,  **  The  truth  is,  that  government  hasnodil 
culties  in  America,  for  there  is  nothing  to  govern."  He  soiM 
made  no  reply,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

Notices  of  the  kind,  which  I  have  now  selected  from  ik 
work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  do  not  show,  and  are  not  meint|i 
show,  that  civil  liberty  is  not  a  blessing  to  a  people:  there  a 
no  blessing  to  be  compared  to  it;  but  they  ma}^  show,  thatos 
are  not  to  be  exclusive  and  intolerant  in  their  notions  of  it;  o^ 
that  the  democratic  government  in  America,  though  it  is  i^ 
country  to  which  an  appeal  is  always  made  by  democntt 
writers,  is  not  necessarily  such  a  perfect  model,  that  eyerjn>- 
sonable  man  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  should  set  hiB* 
self  immediately  to  assimilate  to  it  the  laws  and  institutioiu  ^ 
his  own  country.  That  America  is  a  country  where  banm 
happiness  is  diffused  and  realized  to  a  very  extraordinflj 
degree,  need  not  be  at  all  denied ;  its  prior  history  and  theiH' 
pandleled  advantage  of  having  wide  and  untouched  tractso^ 
country  accessible  to  every  adventurer,  form  a  sufficient  solatMH 
of  the  phenomenon  just  mentioned,  and  for  the  possibility  of 
men  subsisting  together  with  that  freedom  from  restraint,  wbi^ 
is  so  delicious  to  men  of  irregular  minds  and  proad  aiv 
lofty  spirit ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  less  evident  on  this  acconsti 
that  America  is  no  example  for  the  governments  of  Euivp^' 
governments  established  in  old  countries,  with  no  such  oatle^ 
for  their  population,  and  whose  inhabitants,  not  derived  frota^ 
republican  adventurers  of  £urope,  and  the  puritans  and  pilgn^ 
fathers  of  England,  have  long  inherited  habits  and  notions,  ciTU 
and  religious,  of  a  cast  totally  different ;  such  as  could  not  ^ 
reduced  to  the  democratic  model,  with  any  chance  of  J^^ 
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nenpe  or  sucoess,  and  not  without  the  greatest  violence  offered, 
even  to  those  principles  in  the  human  mind,  which  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  most  democratic  reasoners  in  common  consistency 
to  respect. 

I  will  now  turn  from  this  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueyille,  the 
French  observer,  and  will  advert  to-morrow  to  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Webster,  the  great  statesman  and  orator  of  America, 
deservedly  the  pride  of  his. country,  and  a  public  man  that,  from 
his  eloquence  and  good  sense,  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
country.  The  two  volumes  are  highly  worthy  of  your  attention, 
and  in  many  passages  will,  as  I  conceive,  afford  no  slight  illus- 
tration of  the  general  doctrines  that  I  am  now  endeavouriog  to 
inculcate.  And  I  must  observe  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  no 
meaning  of  mine  to  deaden  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  I  wish  only 
to  direct  it  aright,  and  to  make  it  more  reasonable  ;  and  I  am 
not^  therefore,  at  all  unwilling  that  you  should  hear  the  pane- 
gyrics of  the  American  system,  displayed  and  enforced  by  the 
most  splendid  of  the  orators  which  it  has  produced. 


LECTURE  V. 

,    AMEttlCA. 


Iv  the  lecture  of  yesterday  I  endeavoured  to  fortify  your  minds 
against  exclusive  systems  in  politics;  against  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  human  happiness  can  only  be  realized  under  re- 
publican institutions,  that  no  governments  are  lawful  but  those 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  majority  told  by  the  head ;  and  I 
quoted  largely  from  the  late  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  to 
show  that  tiie  government  of  America  is  not  one  exempt  from 
its  appropriate  evils ;  and  that  those  evils  are  of  a  nature  and  of 
a  magnitude  sufficient  to  prevent  any  reasonable  man  from 
being  an  undistinguishing  worshipper  of  such  constitutions,  and 
from  endeavouring  to  introduce  any  similar  system  of  repub- 
licanism into  any  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  more  parti- 
cularly into  our  own  island,  where  a  mixed  system  exists,  that 
exhibits  a  specimen  of  human  civilization,  that  might  well 
satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy,  any  intelligent  speculator  on  the 
institutions  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  mankind.  And 
finally,  I  observed  that  the  instance  of  America  was  one  unpa- 
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ralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  both  firom  the  nami 
its  first  settlers,  and  the  particular  circumatanoes  inwhiehii 
population  is  placed,  formed  no  precedent  whatever  for  the» 
habitants  of  other  countries. 

In  the  lecture  of  to-day,  I  shall  ref<^  to  the  work  of  It 
Webster;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  renew  the  samesist^ 
reasoning,  and  repeat  the  same  remarks  that  I  have  alio^ 
made,  on  the  American  system.  I  am  naturally  aiudoiis»^ 
such  as  have  reference  to  our  own  country  ahould  find  «^ 
sion  into  your  minds,  and  remain  there  for  your  coDsiden&a 
hereafter ;  and  repetition  may  be  one  means  among  othenof p 
ducing  this  effect. 

The  subject  of  America  is  very  inexhaustible :  no  coBDi? 
can  be  more  interesting,  not  only  fipom  the  novelty  of  the « 
but  from  the  high  tone  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  whkits 
there  maintained,  and  from  the  example  for  imitation  tbts 
supposed  to  be  there  exhibited,  for  every  other  portion  of  i* 
kind.  It  is  to  this  last  particular,  this  example,  that  I  (^ 
direct  my  attention.  The  manners,  the  morals,  the  rdigi^ 
sects,  with  these  I  do  not  concern  myself,  they  are  natanlljt^ 
topics  adverted  to  by  our  own  travellers ;  and  such  subjects*! 
am  discussing  will  also  be  found  in  their  pages^  especialirB 
the  very  reasonable  work  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  Men  and  Man* 
in  America."  But  I  do  not  refer  to  the  accounts  that  they  la'' 
given ;  I  confine  myself  to  the  French  traveller,  and  the  ^ 
rican  orator,  because  to  their  representations,  as  not  aiisJI 
from  any  feelings  connected  with  this  country,  there  can  be* 
possible  objection,  and  any  conclusions  that  can  befaiilj^ 
jduced  from  them,  must  be  considered  as  decisive. 

I  observed  at  the  end  of  my  last  lecture,  that  it^^ 
meaning  of  mine,  to  deaden  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty ;  thatnl 
wish  was  only  to  direct  it  aright  and  make  it  reasonable;  ^} 
was  not  therefore  unwilling  that  you  should  hear  thepanegjttf 
of  the  American  system,  displayed  and  enforced  by  the  bm' 
splendid  of  the  orators  which  it  has  produced.  These  p>* 
gyrics  will  be  abundantly  found  in  every  part  of  these  W 
volumes  of  Mr.  "Webster's  Speeches;  and  they  will  atallereis 
animate  the  mind  to  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  civil  Hbfl^ 
and  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  personal  independence » 
prosperity  in  which  every  individual  in  America  does,  tf/ 
least  may  exist.  But  the  question  to  which  I  am  all  along  ^ 
viting  your  attention  is  this : — How  far  the  American  spte* 
can  be  realized  in  an  old  European  country,  and  how  ^}  ^^ 
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in  this  new  country  of  America,  certain  erils  are  not  ezpe- 
riencedy  which  would  be  of  fearfiil  import  indeed,  if  any  system 
was  adopted  which  would  introduce  them  into  the  communities 
of  Europe. 

Observe,  for  instance,  many  passages  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume,  as  given  by  the  American  editors  of  the  work. 
**  Our  government,"  they  say,  "popular  in  its  theory,  popular 
in  its  conception  and  in  the  rightiful  action  of  the  system,  is 
still  more  popular  in  its  actual  operations.  This  being  the 
case,  flattery  of  the  people  is  not  merely  the  demagogue's  ac- 
customed theme,  but  the  temptation  to  espouse  popular  preju* 
dices,  to  inveigh  against  even  just  exercises  of  constituted  power, 
to  disparage  institutions,  and  to  court  temporary  opinions,  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  except  by  flrmly  balanced  minds, 
warmed  with  a  true  patriotism.  It  will  accordingly  be  found, 
that  this  is  the  path  to  advancement  most  frequently  pursued : 
the  people  have  been  most  flattered  by  those  who  have  most 
systematically  and  boldly  assailed  all  those  constitutional  safe- 
guards, originally  devised  to  protect  the  people  from  the  abuses 
of  executive  power.  So  artfully  contrived  is  this  plan  of  po- 
pularity, that  the  real  Mend  of  the  people,  the  Mend  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  inVhich  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties 
exists,  is  apparently  thrown  upon  unpopular  ground,  and  com- 
pelled at  times  to  resist  their  own  hasty  co-operation,  in  mea« 
sures  resulting  in  their  own  injury  The  discharge  of  this  duty, 
in  which  the  very  heroism  of  poUtics  consists,  is  the  touchstone 
of  the  statesman;  and  in  nothing  do  Mr.  Webster's  public 
character  and  course  of  political  conduct  appear  in  so  noble  and 
commanding  a  light.  On  all  occasions  he  has  been  the  great 
champion  of  the  ^constitution  and  laws,  the  supporter  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  of  its  great  fundamental  inte- 
rests ;  and  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  to  the  present 
day,  his  writings  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single  attempt 
to  play  the  demagogue ;  and  yet  who  could  have  played  it,  we 
were  about  to  say,  with  a  better  right  ?  Who  could  have  played 
it  with  a  better  pretence  ?  Why  are  not  the  catchwords  of  a 
false  and  party  republicanism  for  ever  on  his  lips  ?  Why  does 
he  not  throw  himself  into  the  circle  of  those  who  are  stimu- 
lating  and  leading  on  the  people  to  a  mad  crusade  against  the 
people's  constitution  and  laws  r  Is  he  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  that  way  lies  the  road  to  honour,  office,  and  power  ?  Is  he 
io  wanting  in  discernment,  that  he  wanders  from  his  path  through 
ignorance?    Are  there  so.  few  examples  to  guide  his  choice? 

VOL.  n.  X  jc 
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Not  80.  Mr.  Webster  is  a  patriot :  he  would  find  no  pleasure 
in  influence  and  place,  obtained  by  fomenting  piejadiees,  by 
soaring  alienation  and  hatred  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  exciting  the  people  to  tear  down  the  fabric  of  their 
own  liberty,  and  by  making  the  institutions  odious  in  which  it 
is  organized,  and  so  to  say,  enshrined.  It  is  not  merely  that  his 
understanding  is  too  just  and  manly  to  adopt  and  repeat  these 
odious  sophistries ;  but  his  moral  sense  revolts  from  them,  as 
mean  and  treacherous.  The  people,  we  apprehend,"  say  the 
American  editors,  "  do  too  little  justice  to  such  a  course,  and 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  how  much  they  owe  to  such  a  man. 
Suppose  the  power  which  Mr.  Webster  has  employed  to  sustain 
and  build  up,  had  been  exerted  to  subvert  and  destroy,  should 
we  have  stood  where  we  now  stand  ?  And  if  the  country  still 
stands  unshaken  on  its  foundations,  the  people  shoildd  under- 
stand that  they  owe  it  partly  to  the  irresistible  power  of  argu- 
ment, the  noonday  light  of  illustration,  which  have  been  ^ed 
upon  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution,  in  the  late  fearful 
crisis.  That  we  have  yet  a  country,  to  be  the  subject  of  these 
desolating  experiments,  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  abi- 
lity with  which  they  have  been  exposed  and  counteracted." 

We  have  here,  you  see,  in  the  preface  of  these  American 
editors,  many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  always  urged 
against  government  founded  on  a  popular  basis,  fully  exempli- 
fied ;  and  they  must  be  taken  it  to  account,  whenever  we  think 
of  assimilating  our  own  governments  to  the  American  model. 
How  far  these  editors  may  be  consistent  in  their  reasoning,  or 
justified  in  their  panegyrics,  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  not  the 
question :  it  is  the  nature  of  the  reasoning,  the  influence,  the 
practices  of  demagogues,  that  are  here  supposed,  it  is  these  that 
we  are  to  remaik^  the  evils  that  have  always  been  considered  as- 
necessarily  belonging  to  all  republican  governments. 

And  turning  now  to  the  work  itself,  many  notices  may  be 
found  in  these  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  would  give 
information  with  respect  to  the  American  constitution,  and  in- 
struction with  respect  to  our  own.  They  abound,  indeed,  in  every 
page ;  and  soberly  considered,  and  in  the  equal,  general^  and 
tolerant  spirit,  which  it  is  the  business  of  these  two  lectures  to 
reeonnnend,  none  can  be  more  edifying.  The  American  orator 
has  indeed  no  notion  of  any  freedom  but  on  his  own  republican 
or  rather  democratic  model ;  but  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
have  views  less  exclusive,  and  more  adapted  to  t^e  real  and 
practical  condition  of  the  world;    and  reading  in  this  latter 
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spirit,  it  is  only  with  pleasure  that  we  can  peruse  his  panegyrics 
on  his  countrymen  and  the  constitution  of  America ;  their  past 
struggles,  their  heroism,  and  intelligence,  and  the  unbounded 
prospect  of  their  growing  prosperity.  On  every  account,  and 
at  every  moment  of  our  perusal  of  the  work,  we  can  have  plea- 
sure in  observing  the  triumphant  statements  of  the  orator,  with 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  What  alone  I 
wish,  in  the  mean  time,  to  observe,  is,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  which  cannot  be  realized,  or  reasonably 
attempted,  in  the  old  governments  of  Europe. 

These  volumes  open  with  a  discourse,  delivered  at  Plymouth, 
in  commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  of  J^ew  England ;  and 
it  is  of  course,  like  the  orations  of  Pericles  to  the  Athenians,  a 
defence  and  eulogium  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  '*  Let 
us  rejoice,"  says  the  orator,  **  that  we  behold  this  day ,  auspi- 
cious (indeed,  bringing  happiness  beyond  the  common  allotment 
of  Providence  to  men,  full  of  present  joy,  and  gilding  with 
bright  beams  the  prospect  of  futurity),  is  the  dawn  that  awakens 
us  to  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims.  For 
ever  honoured  be  this,  the  place  of  our  fathers*  refuge  !  for 
ever  be  remembered  the  day,  which  saw  them,  weary  and  dis- 
tressed, broken  in  everything  but  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faith 
and  courage,  at  last  secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and 
impressing  this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of  civilized  man !" 
The  panegyric,  which  the  subsequent  pages  contain,  is  a  noble 
Bjiecimen  of  laudatory  eloquence ;  but  at  present  I  concern 
myself  with  such  paragraphs  as  directly  or  indirectly  may  be 
edifying  to  ourselves. 

"  Of  our  system  of  government  (the  American),"  observes 
the  orator,  ^'  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  it  is  really  and 
practically  a  free  system :  it  originates  entirely  with  the  people, 
and  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  their  assent."  .  This  is, 
as  you  may  remember,  the  leading  observation  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville ;  a  government  that  rests  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  the 
majority  told  by  the  head :  this  is,  you  are  aware,  the  great 
republican  boast :  intimating  that  no  other  system  is  a  free  one, 
no  other  legal  in  its  origin,  no  other  worthy  of  the  intelligence 
of  enlightened  men.  This  doctrine  pervades  the  whole  of  these 
volumes ;  and,  indeed,  the  volumes  and  speeches  of  every  Ame- 
rican, and  of  every  republican  writer  or  statesman.  To  this 
democratic  axiom  I  have  already  objected.  I  consider  it  entirely 
unfounded  in  the  nature  of  laings.  I  consider  our  own  notions, 
of  the  ezistenee  of  a  le^  aristocracy,  of  its  influence  under 
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all  its  appearances  of  biiihy  rank,  property,  and  intdligaBi 
as  far  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  far  mam  ^\ 
to  build  up  the  fetbrics  of  human  happiness  among  oonumnuM 
of  human  beings.  And,  m  copfirmation  of  what  I  am  mv 
saying,  and  leaving  you  to  apply  what  I  shall  now  quote  fra 
Mr.  Webster,  to  our  European  systems,  observe  what  a  seBsiliii 
man  like  this  cannot  but  say,  in  the  midst  of  his  demoentk 
maxims,  on  the  very  important  subject  of  properly. 

''  There  is  a  natural  ii^uence,"  says  he,  ''  belonging  to  ]>*- 
perty,  whether  it  exists  in  many  hands  or  few ;  and  it  is  <a^ 
rights  of  property,  that  both  despotism  and  unrestrained  popt- 
lar  violence  ordinarily  commence  their  attacks.  A  repoifo* 
form  of  government  rests  not  more  on  political  constitotia^ 
than  en  tibose  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  and  traosDUsa 
of  property.  Governments  like  ours,"  says  he,  ^'oonldi' 
have  been  maintained,  where  property  was  holden  aooordiiig  )> 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  system ;  nor,  on  the  other  hd, 
could  the  feudal  constitution  possibly  exist  with  us.  The  sfi' 
ation  of  our  New  England  ancestors  demanded  a  parceilifiso^ 
and  division  of  the  lands ;  and  this  necessary  act  fixed  ikelatm 
£rame  and  form  of  their  government.  Universal  soffirage,"  ^ 
afterwards  observes,  "could  not  long  exist  in  a  oommmitf 
where  there  was  great  inequality  of  property :  the  holden «' 
estates  would  be  obliged,  in  such  cases,  either  in  aomevaj^ 
restrain  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  else  such  right  of  safbge 
would  long  before  divide  the  property :  in  the  nature  of  thispi 
those  who  have  not  property  and  see  their  neighbours  poffi 
much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be  £ivoori^ 
to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property :  when  this  cb* 
becomes  numerous,  it  grows  clamorous  ;  it  looks  on  property  i* 
its  prey  and  plunder;  and  it  is  naturally  ready  at  all  times  fit 
violence  and  revolution.**  "Life,"  says  he,  in  another  pasBi^ 
"and  personal  liberty,  are  no  doubt  to  be  protected  byli^> 
but  property  is  also  to  be  protected  by  law,  and  is  the  fiuido^ 
of  which  the  means  for  protecting  life  and  liberty  are  nfiUiSj 
furnished.  We  have  no  experience  that  teaches  us  thsttff 
other  rights  are  safie,  when  property  is  not  safe :  confiso^ 
and  plunder  are  generally,  in  revolutionary  commotions,  i^ 
far  before  punishment,  imprisonment,  and  death." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  there  is  a  curious  passage  > 
this  strain,  which  has  a  reference  to  ourselves.  ''  If  the^ 
perty,"  says  he,  "  cannot  retain  the  political  power,  the  ^i 
tical  power  will  draw  after  it  the  property.    If  Orator  fiin^ 
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and  his  fellow-labourers  should  by  any  means  obtain  more  poll'- 
tical  influence  in  liie  counties,  towns,  and  boroughs  of  England^ 
than  the Marquisof  Buckingham,  Lord  Stafford,  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  landed  estates, 
these  estates  would  inevitably  change  hands ;  at  least,  so  it  seems 
to  us.  And  therefore,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  and  other  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune,  propose 
to  introduce  into  the  government  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  we  can  hardly  forbear  inquiring  whether  they 
are  ready  to  agree  that  property  should  be  as  equally  divided 
as  politi^  power ;  and  if  not,  how  they  expect  to  sever  things 
which  to  us  appear  so  intimately  connected."  So  much  for  the 
subject  of  property. 

And  now,  with  i:e8pect  to  another,  not  entirely  uninteresting 
to  us, — The  existence  of  two  houses  of  legislature ;  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  or  not ;  and  what  may  be  the 
office  of  the  superior,  as  it  may  be  called.  A  question  arose  in  the 
atate  to  which  Mr.  Webster  belonged,  whether  senators  (the 
members  of  the  second  house  in  America)  were  to  be  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  or  according  to  the  taxable  property. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  following,  among  many  other  import- 
ant remarks  : — "  Legislative  bodies,"  says  he,  "  naturally  feel 
strong,  because  they  are  numerous,  and  because  they  consider 
themselves  as  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people ;  they 
depend  on  public  opinion  to  sustain  their  measures,  and  they  un- 
doubtedly possess  great  sieans  of  influencing  public  opinion. 
With  all  the  guards  which  can  be  raised  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions, we  are  not  likely  to  be  too  well  secured  against  cases  of 
improper  or  hasty  and  intemperate  legislation.  K  we  look 
through  the  seversd  constitutions  of  the  states,  we  shall  perceive 
that  generally  the  departments  are  most  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent  wh^i  the  legislation  is  composed  of  two  houses,  with  equal 
authority,  and  mutual  checks.  If  all  legislative  power  be  in 
one  popular  body,  all  other  power,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  there 
also.  The  Senate  is  not  to  be  a  check  on  the  people,  but  on  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives.  It  is  the  case  of  an  authority,  given 
to  OM  agent,  to  check  or  control  the  acts  of  another.  The  people 
having  conterzed  on  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  powers,  which 
are  great,  and  from  their  nature  liable  to  abuse,  require  for  their 
own  security  another  house,  which  shall  possess  an  effectual  ne- 
gation on  the  flrst.  If  it  be  wise  to  give  one  agent  the  power  of 
checking  or  controlling  another,  it  is  equally  wise  that  there 
should  be  some  difference  of  character,  sentiment,  feeling,  or 
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origin  in  that  agent,  who  is  to  poiseasthAt  oontrol ;  otherwiseiit 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  thia  control  will  ever  be  ezeroEei 
And  the  great  question/'  says  he,  "  in  this  country  has  bed, 
where  to  find  or  how  to  create  this  difference,  in  goTenuncBti 
entirely  electiTC  and  popular."  Mr.  Webster  then  oiumento 
the  various  expedients  that  have  been  resorted  to,  in  tibe  di^ 
ferent  states  of  America.  The  difficulty  is  evidently  very  gre^ 
or  rather,  on  the  American  system  of  i-epresentation,  quite  iosu- 
perable ;  for,  on  their  constant  system  of  representation,  itof 
can  this  sort  of  independent  second  house,  that  is  wanted,  k 
created  ?  The  whole  passage,  and  this  whole  speech,  illusbitei 
the  indispensable  value  of  our  own  House  of  Lords,  which,  b 
just  the  sort  of  second  assembly  that  he  in  vain  requires. 

Another  subject,  too,  occurs  to  ourselves  of  the  greatest  in- 
portanoe,  whether  the  representative  is  to  be  merely  a  dekgati 
or  not.  Mr.  Webster  opened  his  .speech  on  the  Tanjff  Bill  viik 
observing,  '*  that  the  subject  was  surrounded  with  embam» 
ments."  He  enumerates  some,  and  then  adverts  to  a  particdir 
one,  and  it  is  this :  **  Different  members,"  says  he,  "  of  tB 
senate  have  instructions,  which  they  feel  bound  to  obey,  ad 
which  clash  with  one  another.  We  have  this  morning  seeaa 
honourable  member  from  New  York  (an  important  motion  hasi 
under  cousideration)  lay  his  iostructions  on  the  table,  and  poitf 
to  them,  as  his  power  of  attorney,  and  as  containing  his  fe* 
tions  tor  his  vote/'  The  iact  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Webster,  loi 
to  no  remark  on  the  absurdity  (an  inevitable  one  on  the  Astf- 
rican  system  of  delegation),  the  absurdity  of  having  a  qaestki 
decided  by  the  constituents  at  one  end  of  a  country,  and  afio- 
wards  debated  at  the  other.  Of  what  use  were  Mr.  Websto^! 
reasoniugs  and  eloquence  addressed  to  those  who  in  the  &< 
place  had  to  lay  their  instructions  on  the  table?  The  Meaif 
by  our  own  democratic  electors  to  turn  our  repre8entati(m  isii 
a  system  of  delegation  has  been  always  very  properly  and  ood-^ 
stitutionally  resisted,  by  men  of  any  sense  or  spirit.  It  is  et 
tremely  to  be  lamented,  that  very  dishonest  sacrifices  are  soofia 
made  to  preserve  a  seat :  and  again,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tint 
the  lower  the  suffrage,  the  more  frequently  will  such  saccifiQB 
be  both  required  and  made.  A  member  suffering  himself  to  bi 
infinenced  by  such  considerations,  as  the  security  of  his  aei^ 
whatever  he  may  suppose,  violates  his  duty  both  to  his  counfij 
"and  to  his  constituents.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  decisive  toil 
oi'  reasoning  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  Burke's  speeches  K 
Bristol. 
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Again.  The  sabject  of  parties  and  party  spirit  occurs ;  another 
subject  of  great  importance  to  ns.  In  the  eulogium  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Webster  refers  to  the  president's  farewell  exhortations 
i^gainst  the  excesses  of  party  spirit.  '' '  A  fire/  said  Washington, 
*  pot  to  be  quenched  ;*  he  yet  conjures  us  (says  Mr.  Webster) 
not  to  fan  and  foed  the  flame."  There  is  some  difficulty,  no 
doubt,  in  the  question,  but  it  has  been  discussed  with  his  usual 
ability  by  the  same  philosophic  statesman,  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
^'  Thoughts  on  the  present  Piscontents,"  and  I  think  very  pro- 
perly adjusted.  Parties  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  in  a  free 
state ;  and  they  must  be  adopted,  under  the  limitations  and  in 
the  spirit  which  Mr.  Burke  describes.  Men  of  talents  and  vir- 
tue must  engage  in  parties  and  form  a  portion  of  them  ;  but  then, 
they  ought  to  make  it  their  province  to  influence  them,  to  direct, 
rather  than  be  dragged  along  with  them.  But  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Webster  is  very  striking  and  valuable :  *'  Party  spirit," 
he  remarks,  **  acting  on  the  government,  is  dangerous  enough ; 
but  acting  in  the  government,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 
gerous :  the  government,  then,  becomes  nothing  more  than  or- 
ganized party ;  and,  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
it  may  come  at  last  to  exhibit  the  singular  paradox  of  govern- 
ment itself  being  in  opposition  to  its  own  powers ;  at  war  with 
the  very  elements  of  its  own  existence.  Such  cases  are  hopeless. 
As  men  may  be  protected  against  murders,  but  cannot  be  guarded 
against  suicide ;  so  government  may  be  shielded  from  the  as- 
saults of  external  foes,  but  nothing  can  save  it,  when  it  chooses 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  itself.''  Certainly,  as.  Mr.  Webster  ob- 
serves in  another  passage,  the  preservation  of  the  government, 
that  is  of  the  constitution,  is  mainly  committed  to  those  who 
•administer  it 

Again.  Those  political  reasoners  are  grievously  mistaken,  who 
suppose  that  the  American  constitution  has  not,  like  every  other 
£:ee  constitution,  its  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  second  volume 
contains  a  very  remarkable  speech  from  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1832,  a  period  when  America  Was  agitated  by 
the  Tadfi^  question.  In  this  speech  he  goes  through  a  regular 
critique  on  every  proceeding  of  the  government,  making  his  ob- 
jections, and  on  the  whole,  leaving  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
an  European  reader,  that  in  governments,  as  in  poetry,  and 
whether  on  this  side  the  Atlaatic  or  the  other, 

'*  Whoe'er  expects  a  faaltless  piece  to  see, 

Thinks  what  ne'er  is,  nor  wa,  nor  e'er  will  be." 

'*  The  resolutions,**  he  begins,  "  which  have  been  read  from 
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the  chair  ezprew  Uie  opinion,  that  the  pablic  good  reqmieii 
effectual  chaoige  in  the  adminiBtration  of  the  general  goyenunai 
both  of  measures  and  of  men.  In  this  opinion  I  heartily  ea 
ear/'  And  afterwards,  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  I  declaze  tha^i 
my  opinion,  not  only  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  bst  A 
constitution  itself  is  in  imminent  peril ;  and  that  nothing  a 
save  either  the  one  or  the  other  but  that  voice  which  hua 
thority  to  say,  to  the  evils  of  misrule  and  miagov^annat 
Hitherto  shaU  ye  come,  but  no  further.  The  oonstitutioafr 
self  is  but  the  creation  of  the  public  will,  and  in  every  ena 
which  threatens  it,  it  must  owe  its  securi^  to  the  same  powe 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

**  The  power  of  the  veto,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  is  exenuri 
not  as  an  extraordinary,  but  as  an  ordinary  power ;  as  a  conuMi 
mode  of  defeating  acts  of  congress,  not  acceptable  to  the  exe» 
tive.  We  hear  one  day,  that  the  president  needs  the  advice  if 
no  cabinet,  that  a  few  secretaries  or  clerks  are  sufficient  for  hk; 
the  next,  we  are  informed  that  the  supreme  court  is  but  as  ob* 
stade  to  the  popular  will ;  and  the  whole  judicial  departmd^ 
but  an  encumbrance  on  government :  and  while,  on  one  side^  the 
judicial  power  is  thus  divided  and  denounced,  on  the  otfaatf 
arises  the  cry,  *  Cut  down  the  senate;'  and  over  the  whole K 
the  same  time  prevails  the  loud  avowal,  shouted  with  all  tb 
lungs  of  party  strength  and  party  triumph,  that  the  spoaisd 
the  enemy  belong  to  the  victors.  This  condition  of  things,  tka 
general  and  obvious  aspect  of  affairs,  is  the  result  of  three  yea 
administration,  such  as  the  country  has  experienced.*'  Tbe 
speech  then  proceeds  through  thirty  pages  to  remark  upontk 
principles  and  policy  of  this  administration ;  how  hostile  thej 
have  been  to  the  great  interests  of  the  countiy ;  how  dangenif 
to  the  constitution  and  union  of  the  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  party  poHtus 
in  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and  on  that  aeeoant 
the  speech  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  not  deserving  of  oar 
notice ;  but  oh  another  account  it  appeared  to  me  when  I  &it 
read  it^  what  it  now  appears  to  me,  on  a  second  perftsal,  as  b 
every  respect  worthy  of  attention ;  not  indeed  on  account  of  tbi 
question  at  issue,  the  merits  of  the  administration,  but  beeaa« 
it  shows  the  loose  texture  of  this  great  republican  govemmeil^ 
and  ought  to  operate  as  a  warning  to  all  those  who  can  approft 
of  no  other ;  who  would  introduce  no  other ;  and  think  « 
other,  but  one  founded  on  similar  democratio  principles^  an  ij 
provement  of  their  own. 
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The  observations  of  the  French  traveller,  M.  de  Tooqneville, 
on  the  very  democratic  nature  of  the  American  conatitution  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  are  enfficiently  countenanced  by 
passages  in  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster :  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  those 
who  espouse  ^e  doctrine  of  nullification  reject,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  first  great  principle  of  all  republican  liberty ;  that  is,  that  the 
majority  must  govern.  This  is  a  law  imposed  upon  us  by  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  case.  We  hear  loud  and  repeated  denun- 
ciations against  what  is  called  majority  government.  Do  gen- 
tlemen wish  to  establish  a  minority  government  ?  Look  to  South 
Carolina  at  the  present  moment :  how  far  are  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities there  respected  ?  I  confess,  Sir,  I  have  not  known  in 
peaceable  times  the  power  of  the  majority  carried  with  a 
higher  hand,  or  upheld  with  more  relentless  disregard  of  the 
lights,  feelings,  and  principles  of  the  minority ;  a  minority,  em- 
bracing, as  the  gentleman  will  hiniself  admit,  a  large  portion  of 
the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  state.  How  is  this  mino- 
rity, how  are  those  men  regarded  ?  They  are  enthralled  and 
disenfranchised  by  ordinances  and  acts  of  legislature ;  subjected 
to  tests  and  oaths,  incompatible  with  those  already  taken ;  they 
are  proscribed  and  denounced,  as  recreant  to  duty  and  patriot* 
ism,  and  slaves  to  a  foreign  power.  Both  the  spirit  that  pursues 
them,  and  the  positive  measures  which  emanate  from  that 
spirit,  are  harsh  and  prescriptive  beyond  all  precedent  within 
my  knowledge,  except  in  periods  of  professed  revolution.** 
Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Webliter,  analogous  to  that  of  M. 
de  Tocqueville.  The  will  of  the  majority  is  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Webster*to  be  the  only  possible  government,  and  yet  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority  is  admitted  and  denounced.  Certainly  if  it  be 
0O&r  so  great  as  it  is  here  represented  to  be  in  a  public  speech 
by  so  distinguished  a  statesman,  it  must  be  always  too  great ; 
and  the  question  with  which  we  have  next  coneem,  is  not, 
whether  majorities  are,  or  are  not,  to  decide,  but  how  those 
majorities  are  constituted ;  for  if  majorities  are  to  be  consti- 
tuted of  the  people  told  by  the  head,  the  question  is  then  reduced 
to  one  of  mere  physical  force,  and  we  return  to  the  original 
Btate  of  savage  and  uncultivated  man.  This  is  so  true,  that  at 
this  moment,  in  case  of  material  opposition  of  opinion,  there  is 
no  resouree  in  America  but  civil  war,  or  a  disunion  of  the  States,^ 
a  breaking  up  of  the  general  government.  The  same  too  in  any 
of  the  state  governments— ci^  war,  or  a  new  constitution,  or 
revolution. 
Bat  the  whole  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  America,  and  the 
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possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  fonn  of  goyemment  so  foiida- 
mentallj  democratic,  lies  in  the  sing^  cireumstanoe  of  its  being 
a  nev  country ;  and  its  piospecity  cannot  at  all  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent  £6r  any  old  country.  Obserre  the  remarics  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  his  countrymen  in  June,  1833,  and  let  any  rational 
man  reflect,  how  £ai  such  remarks  can  be  applied  to  any  other 
country,  in  the  compass  of  the  whole  world,  but  the  singular 
country  of  America.  **  Our  political  institutions,"  says  he, 
"  place  power  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pteple.  To  make  the  exer- 
cise of  power  in  such  hands  salutary,  it  is  indispensable  that  all 
the  people  should  enjoy,  first  the  means  of  education,  and  second^ 
the  reasonable  certainty  of  procuring  a  competent  livelihood  by 
industry  and  labour.  These  institutions  are  neither  designed 
for,  nor  suited  to,  a  nation  of  ignorant  paupers.  To  be  free,  the 
people  must  be  intelligently  free ;  to  be  substantially  inde- 
pendent, they  must  be  able  to  secure  themselves  against  want, 
by  sobriety  and  industry ;  to  be  safe  depositaries  of  political 
power,  they  must  be  able  to  comprehend  and  understand  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  and  must  have  a  stake 
themselves  in  the  welfiEure  of  that  community.  The  activity  and 
prosperity  which  at  present  prevail  among  us,  as  every  one  must 
notice,  are  produced  by  the  excitement  of  compensating  prices 
to  labour ;  and  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped,  that  no  unpropitious 
circumstances  and  no  unwise  policy  may  counteract  this  effi- 
cient cause  of  general  competency  and  public  happiness." 

Now,  can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  a  reasoner  like 
this,  would  contend,  in  any  country  but  his  own,  in  any  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in  England,  for  majorities  nu- 
merically counted,  and  universal  sufi^ige  ?  Would  he  for  a 
moment  imagine,  that  an  European  society  could  *be  put  into 
such  a  situation  as  he  describes ;  '*  where  every  man  should 
have  compensating  prices  for  his  labour ;  where  all  the  people 
should  enjoy  first  the  reasonable  certainty  of  procuring  a  com* 
petent  livelihood  by  industry  and  labour ;  secondly,  the  means 
of  educatioD,  and  be  able  to  comprehend  and  understand  the 
general  interests  of  the  community :" — a  community,  it  must 
be  remembered,  placed,  not  as  in  America,  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  other  commu- 
nities of  Europe,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the 
mistakes  and  follies  of  every  one  of  them ;  and  not  with  wide 
tracts  of  fresh  land,  behind  the  population,  ready  to  receive 
them,  but  in  countries  already  occupied  and  peopled  for  the  last 
thousand  years  on  regular  systems  of  feudal  rights  and  unequal 
property,    Mr.  Webster  may  exult  in  the  happiness  and  pros- 
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penty  of  his  own  country ;  and  when  he  Beete  with  what  an  un- 
exampled absence  of  restraint  this  happiness  and  prosperity  are 
accomplished,  he  may  indulge  the  natural  pride  of  his  patriot- 
ism, and  look  down  on  the  different  systems  of  Europe,  as  com- 
paratively  inferior  and  likely  to  be  sooner  or  later  assimilated  to 
his  own  model : — all  this  may  be  natural  in  him  :  but  it  is  for 
the  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  our  old  world  to  observe  the 
essential  differences  of  the  cases  before  them,  and  not  to  wish  for 
impossibilities. 

Eepublican  institutions  and  a  system  totally  democratic  may 
be  possible  in  a  new  country,  where  the  first  settlers  were 
originally  republicans,  with  high-wrought  reUgious  feelings, 
and  where  the  land  was  almost  equally  divided ;  but  this-  forms 
no  precedent  for  other  countries.  Eepublics  may  be  very  favour- 
able specimens  of  government  with  some  men,  but  not  neces- 
sarily with  others.  The  civilization  of  Europe  began  with  re- 
publican institutions,  those  of  Greece  and  of  Eome ;  the  great 
principles  of  civil  liberty  were  thus  immortalized :  but  surely  it 
must  be  thought  that  those  communities  exhibited  but  very  im- 
perfect specimens  of  human  happiness ;  not  to  mention  that  a 
portion  of  their  population,  analogous  to  what  in  modern  lan- 
guage is  called  the  lower  orders,  consisted  of  men  that  were 
positively  slaves.  All  the  great  difB^cuMes  of  modem  govern- 
ment were  thus  avoided ;  but  at  what  a  price  ?  By  an  outrage 
of  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  surely  a  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  all  the  elementary  principles  of  democracy.  The 
Spartans  might  comb  their  hair,  if  in  the  mean  time  the  Helotes 
were  their  slaves.  We  have  it  upon  high  authority,  that  "  the 
poor  shall  n^ver  cease  from  out  the  land."  Ncsociety  can  exist 
without  labourers ;  men  doing  the  drudgery  of  life ;  men  cul- 
tivating land  not  their  own ;  men  with  little  or  no  education, 
and  without  property.  Good  men  and  benevolent  institutions 
may  exert  themselves  very  usefully  and  laudably,  but  can  never 
so  succeed,  in  an  old  country,  as  to  make  the  vote  per  head 
consistent  with  the  security  of  property. 

Very  serious  disadvantages  are  inseparable  from  republican 
systems,  and  have  been  always  noted  by  all  political  writers ; 
— they  are  evidently  not  escaped  even  in  America.  But  what- 
ever be  the  advantages  by  which  these  disadvantages  are  accom- 
panied in  America,  the  advantages  are  to  us,  in  Europe,  inac- 
cessible, if  the  prior  history  of  our  communities  be  attended  to. 
The  Grecian  and  B^man  republics  declined  and  fell ;  the  former 
after  being  the  scene  of  eternal  discord  and  confusion,  and  tho 
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latter  afl-^r  being,  also,  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  the  wodi 
The  northern  nations  rushed  in ;  the  feudal  system  was  ott 
blished ;  the  distinctions  of  high  and  low,  and  ^e  inequalitj^ 
property,  were  thoroughly  interwoven  and  engrafted  cm  as 
systems  of  polity.  These  are  the  facts ;  and  these  diatinctioa^ 
this  inequaUty,  we  cannot  now  obliterate  and  cast  aside :  norca 
our  gOTemments  be  phiced  upon  any  such  democratic  taas^ 
tions  as  exist  in  America,  without  such  a  disorganizatuffl  «< 
society,  and  such  a  fierce  and  bloody  domination  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  would  do  more  than  renew  the  dreadfiil  scenes  tbt 
were  so  long  witnessed  during  the  foil  of  the  Boman  empiie. 

But  even  turning  away  from  our  prior  history,  and  coosdff- 
ing  merely  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  whatent 
may  hare  taken  place  in  America,  firom  its  singular  origin  <^ 
the  pilgrim  fathers  and  republican  adventurere  taking  poesesaia 
of.  a  new  country,  the  distinctions  of  society  have  always  a* 
isted  in  other  countries,  and  become  more  and  more  ineritilik 
and  more  and  more  distinctly  marked,  as  a  community  gron 
older.  The  individuals  natunJly  and  necessarily  fall  into  di^ 
ferent  aristocracies:  of  birth ;  of  property,  landed,  commerdil 
and  manufacturing;  of  science;  of  knowledge  civil  or  religions; 
and  the  members  of  these  aristocracies  are  the  natural  ruleni 
society,  not  the  mere  numerical  majority. 

The  original  equality  of  man  belongs  to  his  awful  relations  to 
the  Deity,  the  great  Creator  of  the  world,  seen  in  the  inevitabie 
changes  of  his  being  and  the  events  of  his  existence ;  in  Ins 
birth,  his  growth,  bis  decline,  his  diseases,  and  his  death;  is 
his  appetites,  affections,  pleasures  and  pains ;  in  his  moral  sd 
religious  duties ;  in  his  hopes  of  an  hereafter,  and  his  obedienoe 
to  his  Gk>d :  in  these  greiat,  paramount,  and  mysterious  respects 
we  are  all  equal;  but  in  no  other.  Jn  our  relations  to  esii 
other,  as  the  members  of  a  civil  community,  all  personal  eqiudi^ 
disappears.  We  are  differently  constituted;  we  come  intoi 
community  under  different  circumstances  of  birth  and  natonl 
endowments — different  relations,  different  duties  and  neceasitieB, 
different  opportunities  for  good  or  for  evil  arise  :  and  all  that 
can  be  done  for  the  original  equality  of  man,  his  equality  in  tb 
eyes  of  his  Creator,  is,  to  allow  every  man,  as  far  as  law  and 
civil  ordinances  are  concerned,  to  do  what  he  thinks  good,  if  be 
do  it  without  injury  to  others.  No  other  equality  but  this  sort 
of  equality  is  possible :  this  civil  and  personal  equality  may  be 
carried  in  America  to  an  extent  totally  unprecedented  in  fk 
history  of  mankind,  and  may  present,  in  some  most  importaDt 
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respects,  a  most  imposmg  and  even  enviable  spectacle  of  civil 
society;  but  it  is  one,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  totally 
unattainable  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  so  totally  unattainable,  that  the  agitators  of  so- 
ciety appear  to  me,  to  give  men  of  any  discernment,  who  have 
At  all  reflected  on  the  nature  of  human  affidrs,  full  warning  of 
their  intentions.  Let  the  writings  and  reasonings  of  such  men 
be  considered,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  Prance,  those  who 
are  favourable  to  republican  institutions,  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  equality  of  fortune  in  that  country,  and  the  great 
subdivision  of  the  land,  still,  never  think  of  proposing  a  scheme 
of  republican  government,  without  at  the  same  time  looking  to 
the  destruction  of  religious  establishments  and  an  entire  change 
of  manners  and  social  habits.  Even  the  common  principles  of 
morals  are  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  And  it  is  the  same  in  this 
country.  So  was  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Trench  Eevo- 
lution.  The  system  of  Mr.  Godwin  appeared  among  us,  obtained 
an  audience,  and  established  a  school.  Again,  in  Erance,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  St.  Simonians.  All  these  belong  to  the 
same  description  of  reasoners ;  men  who,  though  advancing  to 
different  stages  of  absurdity,  are  all  animated  (the  best  of  them) 
in  the  most  unjustifiable  degree,  with  their  particular  theories ; 
and  who,  in  pursuit  of  those  theories,  and  intoxicated  with  any 
power  they  may  acquire,  are  not  to  be  stopped  by  any  con- 
siderations from  asserting  them ;  by  no  ^ture  consequences,  no 
probable  mischief,  no  possible  ruin. 

But  another  school,  and  one  within  the  reach  of  the  respect 
of  mankind,  has  of  late  become  fashionable.  Hot  only  in  Erance 
but  in  this  country :  those  who  propose  to  place  the  power  of 
the  state,  by  means  of  political  institutions,  formed  with  that 
view,  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  the  traders,  farmers, 
and  higher  artificers ;  and  this  system  is  considered  as  both  just 
and  necessary,  on  account  of  the  dissemination  both  of  capital 
and  knowledge  which  has  already  and  may  be  expected  still 
further  to  take  place,  from  the  gradual  progress  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  world.  To  this  system  it  is  not  the  business  of  these 
two  lectures  to  object,  any  further  than  as  it  is  applied  to  qur 
own  country  of  England.  It  is  a  system  of  republicanism,  but 
republicanism  only;  it  is  not  democracy;  it  is  the  republicanism 
that  has  more  or  less,  and  under  different  modifications  and  in« 
termixtures  of  aristocracy,  existed  in  particular  portions  of 
Europe ;  it  is  the  repubficanism  which  properly  Washington, 
certainly  Hamilton,  would  have  wished  for  America ;  it  is  not 
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the  sweeping  and  unqnalified  democracy  which  Xeffersona 
the  natural  tendency  of  things  introduced  into  that  comO] 
But  in  the  science  of  goyemment  everything  is  a  questioBi 
degree.  There  is  no  need  of  any  exdusiTe  system  of  this  Id 
with  us :  those  of  our  politicians  who  mean  well  should  tdb 
care  that  they  are  not  drawn  aside  too  far  hy  its  captiTatbt 
pretensions. 

Our  middle  classes  can  surely  have  their  proper  weight  ai 
influence  (of  this  there  can  be  now  no  fear),  without  mooopf- 
lizing  the  powers  of  the  state;  and  something  more  majk 
and  has  been,  accomplished  by  our  constitution  than  whatai 
ever  arise  from  the  domination  of  the  middle  classes.  I  am  o> 
proaching  too  near  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  this  is  wbli 
am  always  desirous  of  avoiding :  and  through  these  two  ke- 
turesy  and  at  all  times,  I  am  only  anxious  to  throw  oat  tii« 
general  principles  which  I  think  are  worthy  to  influence  tb 
mind  and  feelings  of  a  rational  Englishman. 

In  politics,  everything,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  qnestion  of  ^ 
gree.  Those  who  insist  upon  the  government  of  the  wMt 
classes  would  probably  make  a  very  objectionable  definitioBof 
the  middle  classes  :  not  to  mention  that,  in  the  present  condidoi 
of  the  world,  republicanism  invariably  ends  in  demoer«7- 
The  very  fact  that  a  country  has  very  lai^  towns  and  gri 
seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  where  the  means  of  subsisteoee 
of  the  lower  classes  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  quite  unto 
it  for  democratic  institutions.  And  what  are  we  to  say,  if » 
such  circumstances  be  added  the  existence  of  g^at  inequslititf 
of  property  in  other  parts  of  the  same  country ;  and  agaiii>* 
very  peculiar  species  of  property  resulting  from  a  national  debt 
Even  Mr,  Jefferson  himself,  in  his  letters  from  Paris,  and  ii 
other  parts  of  his  Memoirs,  frequently  alludes  to  this  impedi- 
ment, in  old  countries,  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  political  b» 
dom.  He  had  a  horror  of  the  mobs  of  large  capitals ;  ¥.  df 
Tocqueville  has  similar  apprehensions;  and  we  already  see  mote 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  What  are  we  to  «onjectureof 
the  future?  The  advocates  for  republicanism  in  our  old  countrie 
would  find  nothing  to  sanction  their  views,  but  everything  tlx 
contrary,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  I  showed  in  a  !^ 
parate  lecture,  when  the  work  first  came  out. 

But  still,  it  will  be  contended,  that  though  we  turn  not  onr 
governments  into  democracies  or  republics,  we  may  at  least  pla« 
them  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  To  this  it  must  \k 
observed,  in  the  first  place,  Ihat  no  doubt  regular  govemmeob 
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are  too  rouoh  disposed  to  be  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  This 
is  never  wise,  nor  even  just;  but  it  is  the  most  difficult  point  of 
all  others  for  the  rulers  of  such  governments  to  ascertain  when 
they  are  to  concede  to  it,  and  when  to  resist.  Arbitrary  govern- 
ments remain  in  the  one  extreme ;  democracies  rush  into  the 
other.  The  only  rule  that  can  be  proposed  is,  that  rulers  should 
take  what  care  they  can,  to  have  reason  with  them :  this  was 
the  great  characteristic  of  Washington.  He  viewed  the  subject 
on  all  sides,  and  then,  in  the  first  place,  put  himself  in  the 
right ;  after  this,  he  calmly  stood  the  consequences,  and  he  and 
his  character  always  survived  the  storm. 

But  having  made  these  preparatory  remarks,  I  must  observe, 
that  though  the  opinion  of  the  public  is  a  very  popular  phrase, 
and  the  influence  which  ought  to  belong  to  it  is  loudly  contended 
for,  still  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  a  phrase  which,  in  every 
word  of  it,  admits  very  different  meanings.  What,  for  instance, 
is  meant  by  the  public ;  how  far  the  opinion  is  ascertained ; 
what  is  the  influence  required ;  these  are  matters  of  explanation 
and  doubt ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  one  observation,  which 
I  have  already  made,  I  must  now  leave  with  you,  and  it  is  this, 
that  no  government  in  which  monarchy  is  to  have  any  part  can 
be  "placed  upon  republican  foundations ;  that  the  edifice  would 
necessarily,  in  that  case,  be  tottering  and  unstable.  See  what 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  by  a  mistake  of  this  kind,  have  made 
of  the  French  monarchy;  they  abolished  the  right  ofprimo- 
,  geniture,  weakened  or  destroyed  its  aristocratic  elements,  and 
what  has  it  ever  since  become  ?  What  is  it  at  this  moment  ? 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  a  government  be  first  placed  on  aristo- 
tocratic  foundations,  democratic  institutions  may  be  then  intro- 
duced with  the  happiest  effect,  and  give  air  and  light  to  the 
building;  and  therefore  in  every  mixed  government,  and  in 
every  government,  the  pretences  and  proposals  of  republican 
politicians  must  be  carefully  watched.  There  is  nothing  that  it 
is  80  impossible  to  satisfy  as  the  spirit  of  democracy ;  nothing 
so  encroaching,  exclusive,  and  unreasonable ;  nothing  so  faith- 
less :  an  end  accomplished,  it  is  immediately  said,  that  this  was 
only  a  means  to  some  further  end ;  and  the  democratic  spirit 
always  supplies  a  succession  of  those  who  press  on  to  trample 
down  those  before  them.  Look  at  the  instance  of  the  progress 
of  democracy  in  the  first  great  revolution  of  France ;  still  more 
in  the  instance  of  America;  for  in  this  last  case,  nothing  can  in 
the  slightest  manner  be  pretended  in  the  way  of  explanation  or 
apology.     What  was  the  fact?     It  was  in  vain  that  the  great 
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man  of  the  oonntryy  their  jii0tl7*adored  Washington,  it  wv  3 
Tain  that,  with  the  asaistanoe  of  other  wise  and  dintJuginiM 
men,  he  laboured  to  make  the  general  government  stnAg:  k 
introduce  into  the  republican  Bystem  as  much  ezecatiTe  poi« 
as  possible,  to  keep  the  union  firm,  and  render  it  respeetafafei 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  wiiile  America  herself  might  be  the  bettB 
saved  from  the  sins  that  naturally  beset  all  republican  sjsteai; 
nothing  could  properly  tame  or  abash  the  democratic  spiiit;  td\ 
it  is  now  entirely  triumphant :  eyerythmg  is  left  to  rest  on  tk 
deoinon  of  the  mere  numerical  majority,  and  the  ^temis^i 
parently,  and  on  the.  surface  at  least,  quieted;  but  it  is  onijs^l 
because  the  spirit  of  democracy  can  descend  no  lower,  and  ca 
have  nothing  further  to  require,  from  the  mere  physical  inia' 
sibility  of  collecting  the  people  into  a  plain,  and  consultiiig  to 
at  every  sunrise. 

The  American  people  are  a  great  people,  orderly  and  religioa; 
exhibiting  a  high  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Then- 
publican  character  has  great  qualities,  but  it  has  impoztai 
faults ;  it  displays  the  severer  virtues,  but  not  the  softer;  itnff 
\m  admired,  but  cannot  easily  be  loved ;  it  is  courageous,  ester- 
prising,  hs^y,  and  independent,  maxily  and  erect ;  but  it  i 
fierce,  selfish,  intractable,  assuming  and  opiniated,  hard  ands- 
rogant:  and  if  we  cast  a  general  glance  over  the  northern  ooi- 
tinent  of  America,  the  great  leading  description  of  the  people, 
more  particularly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  wiU  sees 
to  be,  that  they  are  the  children  of  Mammon.  They  may  kn 
the  merits,  and  they  may  attain  to  the  happiness  of  those  vk 
are  every  moment  engaged  in  the  successfdl  pursuit  of  woi^ij 
prosperity ;  but  speaking  generally  of  the  people,  they  Huiiki 
nothing  else ;  everything  with  them  is  business ;  there  is  amoBf 
them  nothing  of  the  poetry  of  life.  This  is  no  very  eleTstai 
character.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  south  and  the  west,  what  ik 
we  to  say  of  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  states,  or  the  vulgar  coa» 
ness  of  the  Yale  of  the  Mississippi ;  cruelties,  far  beyond  ^ 
common  tyrannies  of  slaveholders ;  coarseness,  far  more  lerolt- 
ing  than  the  rudeness  of  uncivilized  man.  Of  course,  from  tki 
midst  of  this  disagreeable  mass,  individuals  will  arise,  distiC' 
guished  by  all  the  intelligence  and  refinements  of  the  most  per- 
fect character  in  European  society,  but  I  speak  of  the  whok 
people,  as  everywhere  to  be  seen  and  found  ^  and  much  in  tk 
same  way,  I  must  observe,  as  I  should  have  to  speak  of  ourselTei 
if  it  were  not  for  the  aristocratic  influences  that  everywheie  &t- 
culate  among  us,  surely  to  the  extreme  improvement  and  ciriii- 
zation  of  the  whole. 
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A  love  of  civil  liberty  is  an  ennobling  prinoiplo,  and  one  of 
tbe  highest  attributes  of  the  human  character^  when  it  is  reallj 
found^  on  a  sympathy  with  tbe  feelings  of  those  below  us^  ana 
on  a  generous  indignation  at  the  selfishness  of  the  oppressor; 
but  when  it  is  in  itself  only  selfishness,  when  it  is  mere  personal 
pride,  when  it  is  a  mere  impatience  of  restraint,  it  is  but  the 
virtue  of  the  savage,  who,  the  moment  her  is  interfered  witb^ 
tomahawks  the  offender. 

And  now,  finally,  and  to  advert  to  one  subject  more,  the  res- 
tiveness  of  the  Americans  on  all  subjects  of  executive  govern- 
ment. They  are  in  an  eternal  alarm  lest  tyranny  should  ap- 
proach them,  after  -  the  manner,  as  they  think,  of  Eurq^an 
governments ;  and  this  idle  fear  has  always  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  great  difficulty  and  danger  which  the  general  government 
of  America  has  to  encounter. 

The  permanency  of  the  American  constitution  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  speculation  and  doubt  Indeed,  to  all  institu- 
tions of  a  republican  nature,  instability  has  been  at  all  times 
the  objection ;  resting  on  the  good  will  of  the  people,  their  ex- 
istence is  naturally  supposed  to  be  feverish  and  uncertain;  and 
a  serious  advantage  is  justly  thought  to  be  obtained,  when  such 
democratic  materials  as  those  of  which  they  are  composed,  are 
pressed  down  by  a  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  prevented 
from  starting  from  their  appointed  places. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  were  made  forcibly  to  occur  to  the 
minds  of  all  reasonable  men  in  Europe,  by  the  alarming  trans- 
actions that  took  place  during  the  late  American  war  in  1812, 
and  again  still  more  by  those  that  lately  took  place  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Tariff.  ''  During  that  war,''  said  Jefferson,  '*  four 
of  the  eastern  states  were  only  attached  to  ^e  union,  like  so 
many  inanimate  bodies  of  living  men ;"  and  lately  the  subject 
of  the  Tariff  occasioned  the  most  violent  agitation,  and  produced 
all  the  appearances  of  an  approaching  civU  war.  The  not  was, 
that  the  influence  of  the  northern  states  had  prevailed  so  far  as 
to  carry  a  measure,  placing  a  duty,  amountmg,  in  respect  of 
some  articles,  almost  to  a  prohibition,  on  British  goods,  of  which 
the  great  consumption  is  in  the  southern  states,  and  that  thin 
prohibition  was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manu* 
factures  of  the  north.  But  the  measure  was  held  by  South  Ca. 
rolina  to  be  partial  and  oppressive,  and  so  destructive  to  its  in* 
terests  and  those  of  the  southern  states,  that  it  threatened,  in, 
fact,  open  rebellion,  and  to  break  up  the  union,  rather  than  sub* 
mit.    This  question  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  most  eloquent . 

VOL.  u.  L  L' 
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and  able  of  tbe  speeches  oi  Mr.  Webster,  a  member  fromttel 
north.  I  do  not  now  ent^r  Into  the  sabject  of  the  Tanff,  vi\ 
luaj  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  politv^j 
economist,  bnt  I  can  perfeetlj  sympathise  with  his  VBMi\ 
effbsions  on  the  subject  of  the  permanency  of  the  federal  mm  | 

The  maintenance  of  this  federal  union  has  been  alwapthti 
great  difficulty  in  the  American  constitution.  Provifiioafs 
made  to  meet  this  diffioulty  by  Franklin,  and  the  other  fintts 
of  the  constitution;  but  amidst  the  inipatieiice  of  control tiii 
is'  generated  by  the  American  system,  and  the  variety  of  W 
interests  among  the  states,  the  difficulty  is  insuperable. 

A  certain  analogy  appears  to  me  to  exist  bet we^i  this  gn^ 
difficulty  in  the  American  constitution,  and  the  great  diffieaitf 
in  our  own.  In  the  American,  you  have  the  state  gorernmesti 
and  you  haVe  the  general  government,  each  with  their  sepank 
interests,  at  least  with  their  appropriate  temptations  to  in^nagt 
upon  the  powers  of  each  other.  80  is  it  in  our  own.  We  biir 
the  royal  power,  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  Commons  HoiA 
each  with  propensities,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  their  ofi; 
but,  as  in  the  American  constitution,  all,  nevertheless,  fittsifl 
harmonize  into  a  whole,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  oomnii- 
nity :  and  neither  in  America,  nor  with  us,  can  any  writer' 
statesman  be  so  ill  emj>loyed,  as  in  exciting  animosity,  crealiiK 
causes  of  dissension,  exaggerating  the  faults,  diminishing  the  im- 
putation, or  weakening  the  constitutional  importance  of  either^ 
of  any  of  these  great  component  and  necessary  parts  of  the  wlwlt 
Suoh  conduct  on  either  the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  oti^r, 
can  proceed  only  from  thoughtless,  giddy,  irritable,  snperfioil 
men,  who  know  not  what  they  are  doing,  or  from  wicked  ari 
unprincipled  men,  who  know  too  well. 

With  reason  did  Mr,  Webster  exert  bis  utmost  eloquence  ii 
animating  his  countrjrmen  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fedeni 
union  of  America ;  and  there  is  scarsely  a  sentence  in  this  ^ 
of  his  addresflv  that  is  not  applicable  to  our  own  union  of  ^ 
lords,  and  commons, — the  established  constitution  of  the  lef^ 
of  England.  I  will  quote  it  at  some  length,  and  yon  can  msb 
the  application  as  I  read. 

"  I  profess,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  in  my  career  hitherto, 
to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  ^ 
whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  union.  ^ 
is  to  that  union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  considef*' 
tion  and  dignity  abroad  ;  it  is  to  that  union  that  we  are  chi4 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  coontif-' 
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That  union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce^  and  ruined  credit. 
Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life. 
Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  it)» 
utility  and  its  blessings ;  and,  although  our  territory  has  stretched 
out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther  and 
farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It 
has  been  to  us  all,  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  per- 
sonal happiness.  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond 
the  union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind ; 
I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty, 
when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder ; 
I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dis- 
union,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the 
depth  of  the  abyss  below.;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe 
counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts 
•should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  union  should 
be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  should  be  the  condition  of 
the  people,  when  tt  should  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While 
the  union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 
spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that,  I 
seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant,  that  in  my  day,  at 
least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise  !  God  grant,  that  on  my  vision 
never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind  !  When  my  eyes  shall  be 
.turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  fragments 
of  a  once  glorious  union;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belli- 
gerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be, 
in  fraternal  blood !" 

Such  was  the  language,  and  such  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Webster.  With  reason  did  he  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  patriotic 
effusion  which  I  have  just  read  to  you;  and  with. equal  reason 
might  a  patriot,  in  our  own  country,  dedicate  every  energy  of 
his  mind,  and  every  feeling  of  his  heart,  to  the  preservation  and 
defence  of  that  union,  which,  as  Mr.  Webster  said  of  his  own, 
has  been  to  us  all,  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and 
personal  happiness.  "  And  never,"  to  use  his  animated  lan- 
guage, **  never  may  the  sun  be  seen  to  shine  on  the  broken  and 
dishonoured  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  union''  .of  king,  lords, 
.and  commons;  ''on  powers  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ; 
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on  a  land  rent,"  as  it  onoe  was,  "  with  dvil  feuds,  or  drenched/' 
as  it  once  was,  *'  in  fraternal  blood !" 

"  Other  misfortunes,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  eulogy  on 
Washington  (the  parent  and  protector  of  the  American  union), 
"  other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome." 
And  we  too,  in  England,  may  echo  back  the  patriotic  strain  of 
Mr.  WebstcHT,  for  we  too  have  had  our  misfortunes,  and  we  too 
have  a  constitution  that  I  trust  we  admire  and  love,  as  the 
Americans  may  their  republic.  **  Other  misfortunes,"  says  Mr. 
Webster,  **  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome."  Let  us 
make  his  sentiments  our  own.  **  If  disastrous  war  should  sweep 
our  commerce  from  the  ocean,"  says  he,  *'  another  generation 
may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  future  industry  may 
replenish  it ;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  under 
a  new  cultivation^  they  will  grow  again,  and  ripen  to  future 
harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle,  even  if  the  walls  of  our  Capitol 
were  to  crumble  (and  the  walls  of  our  Capitol,  of  our  House  of 
Parliament  have  so  crumbled),  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall^  and 
its  gorgeous  decorations  be  aU  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
AU  these  might  be  rebuilt;  but  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric 
of  demolished  government  ?"  And  well  may  we  too  say,  **  bat 
who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government  ?" 
and  with  even  more  propriety  than  Mr.  Webster,  for  lus  demo« 
eratic  government,  *'  a  breath  may  make  it,  as  a  breath  has 
made."  **  Arbitrio  popularis  aur»."  **  Who  shall  rear  again," 
continued  Mr.  Webster,  ''the  well-proportioned  columns  of 
constitutional  liboiy  ?"  "  Who  shall  frame  together,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  and  what  English  patriot  may  not  say  the  same?  "  the 
skilful  architecture,  which  unites  national  sovereignty  with 
state  rights,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperity  }  No, 
gentlemen,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again. 
Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Pantheon,  they  will  be  destin^  to 
a  mournful,  a  melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however, 
will  flow  over  them  than  were' ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Soman  or  Grecian  art,  for  they  will  be  the  remni&nts  of  a  more 
glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Boman  ever  saw, — ^the  edifice  of 
constitutional  American- liberty." 

"  Constitutional  American  liberty,"  scud  Mr.  Webster ;  and 
constitutional  English  liberty  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  said  by 
me.  Let  each  country  be  enamomied  of  its  own:  to  each, 
country  may  its  own  be  best  adapted.  To  me  there  may  appear 
a  far  more  refined  and  higher  specimen  of  civilization  in  tkia 
frivoured  island  than  is  or  can  be  seen  in  America;  but  I  oon- 
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tend  only  for  candid  estimates,  for  reasonable  allowances  in  each 
country  for  the  appropriate  and  inevitable  evils  of  the  other. 
I  wage  war  only  with  exclusive  systems,  with  this  democratic 
doctrine,  which  first  appeared  in  the  arrogant  pages  of  Paine, 
that  no  government  can  be  lawM  which  rests  not  on  the  will  of 
the  majority,  told  by  the  head ;  that  aristocracies  of  every  kind, 
of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  property,  are  mere  usurpation  and  ty* 
ranny,  and  with  the  gradual  civilization  of  the  world  must  ne- 
cessarily disappear.  I  look  to  no  such  revolutions  in  the  world, 
or  rather,  in  human  nature ;  I  consider  such  aristocracies  as  the 
great  elements,  materials,  and  results  of  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind ;  as  the  best  hope,  foundation,  and  support  of  that  eiviliza* 
tion;  as  the  best  proteetion  against  selfishness,  vulgarity,  the 
coarser  vices,  and  tiie  fierce  and  ruder  passions  of  mankind ;  as 
the  best  promoters  of  every  higher  sentiment  of  benevolence, 
honour,  and  virtue,  of  taste,  of  literature,  of  learning,  and  of 
knowleidge ;  of  the  aspirations  of  genius  in  every  direction. 
Such  aristocracies  have  ever  existed  in  our  island,  and  never  may 
they  decline  or  fall !  They  form  the  constitutieii  of  England, 
a  constitution,  to  which,  by  birth  as  an  Englishman,  by  study, 
by  gratitude,  by  reason,  by  every  principle  of  duty  and  of  feel- 
ing, I  am,  for  one,  deliberately, but  ardently  attached,  and  I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  attached,  be  the  changes,  and  whims, 
and  whirlwinds  of  opinion  in  this  restless  world,  be.  they  what 
they  may;  "  non  ego  peifidum  dixi  sacramentum."  Our  country 
has  had  its  misfortunes,  the  misfortunes  of  Europe.  They  were 
nigh  fatal ;  they  lie  still  heavy  upon  us.  We  may  have  com- 
mitted our  mistakes ;  we  may  have  our  faults.  An  old  country 
cannot  be  without  its  difficulties ;  difficulties  hard  to  wrestle 
with.  In  the  midst  of  great  exhibitions  of  affluence  and  pros- 
perity, great  extremes  of  poverty  and  misery  cannot  but  arise. 
Different  classes  of  men  may  have  their  appropriate  temptations^ 
and  be  found  too  ready  to  submit  to  them ;  but  the  constitution 
itself,  the  ancient  constitution  of  our  honoured  land,  the  constitu- 
tion of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  each  and  all  with  their  ap- 
propriate privileges  and  prerogatives,  '^Esto  perpetua"  be  th« 
cry,  now  and  for  ever;  *'  esto  perpetua ;"  for,  whatever  be  our 
political  differences,  this  at  least  should  be  the  cry  of  every 
Englishman  that  deserves  the  name. 

And  I  now,  as  my  concluding  effort,  deliver  this  aspiratton 
to  you,  to  be  the  treasure  of  your  hearts,  and  the  maxim  of  your 
public  conduct;  and  as  far  as  your  own  country  is  concerned, 
to  be  considered  by  you,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  politi* 
cal  wisdom  and  all  genuine  patriotism. 
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LECTURE    VI. 

OENEBAL    SUMMABT. 

DEC.  183T. 
Mt  last  lecture  concluded  with  the  termination  of  the  Am^iea 
war, — the  war  with  the  colonies ;  and  this  is  a  period  in  tbs 
modem  history  of  Europe.  New  scenes  were  afterwards  pie- 
paring.  It  was  a  great  eventy  the  estahlishment  of  an  immeDtt 
republic;  and,  combined  with  other  circumstances,  produced t 
series  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  that  have  occurred  sinoe  tlte 
overthrow  of  the  Boman  empire.  History  seems  to  begin  aoef, 
so  extraordinary  are  the  events  and  so  strange  ihe  opimou^ 
which,  no  longer  confined  to  the  closet  of  the  speculating  pia- 
losopher,  are  seen  on  a  sudden'  to  influence  the  practical  oondod 
of  mankiiid. 

To  this  great  subject  I  have  dedicated  two  courses  of  lectam 
which  I  call  Lectures  on  the  French  Eevolution ;  little  wor&f 
indeed  of  the  name,  but  which  may  serve  to  direct  the  curioa^ 
of  my  hearers,  and  give  them  some  general  notion,  at  leas^i 
this  most  important  crisis  in  human  affidrs.  These  lectoitfl 
cannot  now  deliver — and  I  say  this  with  some  concern — for  if  I 
can  hope  to  be  useful  to  those  who  hear  me,  it  is  chi^j,! 
think,  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  characters  and  events  of 
the  French  Eevolution.  The  whole  history  irom  first  to  lasts 
full  of  instruction,  and  I  often  observe,  in  society,  with  equl 
surprise  and  disquietude,  how  little  it  is  known  or  how  little 
remembered ;  on  the  whole,  how  little  effect  it  seems  to  me  ti 
produce  on  the  reasonings  and  conduct  of  those  around  me. 

England,  it  is  said,  is  not  France,  the  English  people  not  ^ 
French;  totally  unUke  in  their  chaiacter  and  prior  histm. 
These  are  thought  answers  quite  sufficient,  if  any  allusion  be 
made  to  those  memorable  scenes ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  conso- 
lation and  support  to  a  reflecting  mind,  that  these  are  trutJi 
that  may  be  acknowledged.  But  it  is  quite  forgotten,  at  tbe 
same  time,  in  how  many  important  points  human  nature  mvi 
ever  be  the  same ;  how  many  valuable  lessons  may  be  dravi 
from  remarking  the  tendencies  of  things  to  produce  effBcti^ 
whether  the  same  exact  effects  and  to  the  same  extent  may  tf 
may  not  be  expected ;  how  important  in  the  philosophy  d 
human  affieurs  it  is  to  provide  against  these  tendencies  in  time^ 
for  when  they  have  ftirther  ripened,  any  attempt  of  the  kisi 
may  be  too  late ;  how  much  of  human  wisdom  consists  in  pro* 
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phetic  discernment;  how  possible  it  is,  to  protect  society  from 
evil,  if  on  its  first  appearance  it  be  discountenaDced ;  how  rapid 
is  often  the  growth  of  evil,  when  nourished  and  assisted  by  the 
carelessness  or  apathy  of  those,  who,  although  in  reality  opposed 
to  it,  resist  it  not,  and  commit  the  great  military  fault,  so  often 
fatal,  of  despising  their  enemy.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these, 
that  I  could  have  wished  to  have  now  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  French  Bevolution ;  and  in  a  Scotch  or  foreign 
university,  this  would  have  been  very  practicable ;  but  public 
lectures  are  not  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  our  uni- 
versity ;  and  of  late  years  the  examinations  in  the  studies  of 
the  place  have  been  so  multiplied,  as  to  leave  no  encouragement 
and  no  opportunity  for  the-  delivery  of  lectures  on  any  other 
subjects ;  and  the  professors  must  make  the  best  of  the  little 
time  that  is  left  to  each  of  them,  a  few  weeks  in  every  year, 
and  not  interfere  with  each  other. 

I  must  now  therefore  endeavour  in  some  single  lecture  to  put 
my  hearers  in  possession  of  the  general  state  of  the  European 
world,  such  as  it  has  now  become  by  the  united  e£fbct  of  past 
events.  And  this  I  shall  do  by  alluding  briefly  to  tho6e,  that  I 
conceive  to  be  the  main  events ;  neglecting  others,  and  leaving, 
I  hope,  a  general  impression  on  your  minds  of  the  whole  of  the 
ease,  down  to  the  present  moment. 

This  is  a  species  of  writing  which  I  have  not  before  ventured 
upon.  I  mean  not  now  to  engage  in  it,  to  any  great  extent ; 
though  it  is  a  very  fsivourite  sort  of  composition  among  foreign 
writers.  They  delight  in  displaying  the  sweeping  opinions  of 
their  daring  minds,  and  in  dazzling  their  audience  by  the  won- 
ders of  their  speculations  and  their  brilliant  discoveries  of  great 
principles;  principles,  that,  however  unknown  to  mankind 
themselves,  have  in  fact  as  they  suppose,  actuated  their  conduct, 
and  produced  by  a  concatenated  and  irresistible  necessity  the 
events  of  history.  They  even  look  down  upon  our  own  estab- 
lished historians  as  defective  in  philosophy,  as  poorly  contenting 
themselves  with  the  mere  narrative  of  events ;  as  supplying  no 
materials  for  the  study  of  powerful  and  contemplative  minds. 
I  have  myself,  I  confess,  no  particular  relish  fbr  writers  of  this 
description.  Their  grand  abstract  positions  are  often  very  dis- 
putable, and  are  always  objectionable,  as  introducing  into  the 
mind  those  doctrines  of  necessity  and  irresistible  concatenation 
of  events  in  politics,  so  favourable  to  unfeeling  revolutions,  and 
80  fatal  to  all  counsels  of  moderation  and  preventive  wisdom. 
Compositions  of  this  nature  are  chiefly  of  use  as  a  discipline  of 
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the  miiid,  rathw  than  as  an  immediate  instruotion ;  as  straining 
and  invigorating  the  faculties,  and  enabling  men  the  better,  on 
other  oocasions,  to  think  for  themselves  in  a  commanding  man- 
ner. But  it  is  a  flaunting,  ambitions  mode  of  writing :  little 
suited  to  the  sober  phlegm  and  cautious  good  sense  of  onr.  own 
historians. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  however,  is  in  tfiis  way  very  distin- 
.guished;  very  striking  specimens  of  general  views  and*  esti- 
mates may  be  found  in  his  various  works.  M.  de  Guissot,  in  his 
Cours  d*Histoire  Modeme,  has  been  also  much  admired.  Bat 
the  student  who  meditates  well  the  introduction  of  Bobertson 
to  his  Charles  Y. ;  the  two  chapters  which  I  have  mentioned, 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  towns,  in  Adam  Smith ;  and  the 
careless  and  inimitable  beauties  of  Hume,  so  felt  and  so  justly 
praised  b^  Mr.  Gibbon ;  will  not,  I  think,  want  the  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  the  times  that  are  past,  or  be  fit  all  deficient 
in  the  real  and  intelligible  philosophy  of  history.  Alluding  to 
these,  our  own  distinguished  authors,  **  A  strong  light,''  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  ''has  been  lately  shed  from  the  north  on,  the  phi- 
losophy  of  history." 

I  must  close  this  subject  by  r^^eating  what  I  have  before 
observed,  that  abridgments  of  history,  and  the  general  estimates  of 
history,  cannot  be  at  all  understood,  unless  the  details  of  history 
are  first  known ;  that  the  passing  pictures  they  present  "  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart ;"  and  are  seldom  found  to  leave  any 
impression  on  the  memory. 

In  the  lecture  I  am  now  going  to  deliver,  my  notices  of  past 
history  will  be  short  and  simple,  and  such  as  refer  only  to  the 
lectures  I  have  delivered ;  and  they  may  be  tedious  to  those 
who  have  not  heard  them,  but  they  may  thus  the  better  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have,  and  who  must  be  my 
iirst  object,  the  points  which,  I  conceive,  ought  more  particu- 
larly to  be  remembered. 

To  begin,  therefore,  my  attempt  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  general  state  of  the  European  world,  such  as  it  has  now 
become  by  the  united  effect  of  past  events-rrthe  first  g^^eat 
subject  presented  to  the  reader  of  modem  history  is  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  nations ;  their  contentions  with  the  Bomans 
for  the  empire  of  Europe.  They' at  last  prevailed;  and  the 
general  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  fortunate  that  they  did  so. 
**  The  stature  of  mankind,'*  says  the  great  historian,  "was  daily 
sinking  below  the  old  standard,  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the 
north  broke  in,  and  mended  the  puny  breed."    They  certainly 
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engrafted  upon  the  European  character  those  manly  virtues,  that 
have  given  purity  to  our  social  interoourse,  freedom  to  our 
minds,  and  courage  and  enterprise  to  our  arms ;  rendering  us  at 
once  the  models  and  the  conquerors  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  too 
often,  no  douht  (so  inseparable  is  good  and  evil),  the  unprin- 
cipled invaders  and  ferocious  tyrants. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  next  great  event  is  the  progress  and 
establishment  of  Christianity.  And  though  not  within  my  pro- 
vince, I  cannot  avoid  making  one  passing  remark :  that  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  religion  is  totally  unintelligible  upon  any 
but  (me  supposition;  and  this  supposition  is,  its  truth.  No 
reasoner  can  stir  a  step  in  explanation,  not  Mr.  Gibbon  himself, 
without  this  supposition ;  or  any  other,  this  religion  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  world,  during  die  middle  ages,  giving  light  to 
those  that  sat  in  darkness  (not  being  recommended  to  our  earthly 
passions,  and  if  not  true,  not  assisted  by  heavenly  influence),  is 
a  phenomenon  partaking  entirely  of  the  nature  d  miracle,  and, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  metaphor,  is  a  sort  of  edifice  hanging  in  the 
air,  not  suspended  from  above,  and  with  no  support  from  below. 

The  next  great  event  is  the  establishment  of  the  papal  power. 
The  student  must  not  fail  to  observe,  that  Christianity  was  dif- 
fused over  Europe,  and  appeared  in  different  churches  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it;  very  visible  in  the  Greek  church  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  that  the  domination  of  the  Latin  church,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  papacy,  was  a  subsequent  and  distinct  mono- 
poly, as  it  were,  of  Christianity ;  was  an  usurpation ;  and  was 
everywhere  attended  with  the  most  fatal .  effects,  though  no 
doubt  in  the  dark  ages  great  benefit  was  derived  in  many  im- 
portant respects  from  the  ministers  and  institutions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  itself.  But  the  Catholic  Christian  Church  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  or 
the  Church  of  Bome  ;  nor  the  first  Christianity,  that  appears  in 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  or  more  early  bishops  of  those  various 
churches,  with  the  pi^al  doctrines  that  were  afterwards  pro- 
parted  ;  nor  their  spiritual  authority  with  that  which  was 
afterwards  assumed. 

Another  great  object  of  the  student*s  attention  is  now  tho 
feudal  system ;  the  result  of  the  conquests  of  these  northern 
nations,  gradually  established,  and  to  be  considered  as  at  first 
the  civilizerof  mankind ;  as  introducing  into  the  savage  charac- 
ter of  mere  soldiers  and  warriors,  social  feelings  and  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  afterwards,  from  the  brutal  selfishness  of  uneducated 
man,  marked  by  such  contrivances  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  as 
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rendered  it  the  great  evil  with  which  society  had  to  stmgpt 
The  papal  tyranny  completed  the  thraldom  of  the  saffenf 
world ;  and  these  long  remained  the  twp  great  evils,  on  w&itt 
the  attention  of  the  student  must  be  fixed,  while  he  is  obsennr 
the  fortunes  of  the  European  portion  of  mankind. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  to  which  ive  are  thus  adfett* 
ing,  a  most  extraordinary  event  took  place — the  rise  and  pn- 
gress  of  a  new  religion,  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  which  v«^ 
'*  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet :"-« 
eternal  truth  and  a  superadded  fiction.  An  individual  starts  ip 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and,  with  his  Koran  in  one  hand  wi 
his  sword  in  the  other,  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  ceaton, 
to  be  seen,  overrunning  his  own  country;  and  his  foUowebii 
the  same  spirit,  and  with  all  the  military  virtues,  afterwards  |i» 
posing  to  mankind  the  same  alternative,  of  adopting  the  one  c 
being  destroyed  by  the  other,  till  they  had  nigh  subdued  all  & 
kingdoms  of  Europe ;  and  were  not  checked  in  their  career,  til 
they  had  far  advanced  into  France  itself.  This  religion,  to 
conquests,  and  the  impression  .made  and  left  upon  Europe  liv 
the  arms,  the  arts,  the  science,  the  literature,  and  the  maffo^ 
oence  of  the  Arabs,  are  well  deserving  the  observation  of  tk 
student,  and  must  be  always  considered  as  a  very  striking  pa" 
tion  of  the  modem  history  of  Europe. 

These  fanatical  invaders,  with  their  false  religion  and  onr- 
whelming  arms,  were  resisted  to  the  utmost  by  the  Christia 
powen,  and  this  resistance  at  length  assumed  the  form  of  the 
memorable  crusades ;  which  is  the  next  subject  to  whieh  the 
student  will  have  to  turn.  Religious  feeling  and  a  thirst  k 
military  glory  wera  the  two  great  impulses  by  which,  at  tiff 
time,  the  human  mind  was  moved ;  and  Europe  was  precipitated 
upon  Asia,  at  the  call  of  an  obscure  enthusiast,  who  summooed 
the  feudal  chivalry  and  the  multitude  to  avenge  the  wrongs  ^ 
the  pilgrims,  and  to  rescue  £*om  the  profane  tread  of  the  infidd 
the  Holy  Laiid,  that  had  been  blessed  by  the  footsteps  of  ti» 
Saviour.  These  expeditions  had  necessiuily  a  great  infiaenee 
on  the  manners  and  prosperity  of  Europe :  whether  favouraUe 
or  not  has  been  a  subject  on  which  different  opinions  have  bees 
delivered  by  our  great  writera ;  and  these  opinions  must  becxs* 
mined  by  the  student  for  himself. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  two  great  evils  with  whi^ 
mankind  had  to  struggle  were  the  feudal  system  and  the  papd 
power.  The  latter  could  not  be  benefited,  but  much  the  ooa- 
trary,  by  the  general  agitation  of  Europe  and  intercoune  of 
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men  Teith  each  other;  and  the  feudal  power  was  shook  in  it» 
inmost  foundations,  the  feudal  chiefs  were  impoverished  and 
destroyed,  the  commercial  classes  brought  forward  and  enriched, 
the  monarch  rendered  more  able  to  protect  the  one  and  resist 
the  other. 

But  against  these  two  evils,  and  against  every  evil,  both  in 
these  tiroes  and  at  all  times,  a  great  principle  must  be  always 
considered  as  struggling,  the  common  intelligence  of  human 
nature ;  the  principle  by  which  mankind  are  impelled  in  every 
way,  whether  of  intellectual  or  physical  exertion,  to  better  their 
condition.  This  principle  is  always  in  existence  and  even  at 
work,  though  sometimes  scarce  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
observer;  languid,  no  doubt,  and  torpid  during  the  dark  ages, 
during  the  reign  of  ignorance,  piilitary  violence,  and  supersti- 
tious observances,  but  quickening  into  activity  as  the  middle 
ages  advanced,  and  at  last  producing  what  is  called  the  age  of 
inventions  and  discoveries.  Thus  we  have  now  to  note  the  in- 
ventions of  paper,  and  above  all  the  invention  of  printing,  of 
gunpowder,  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle,  of  the  figure 
of  tiie  earth,  and  the  power  of  searching  for  and  visiting  by 
maritime  expeditions  distant  countries  and  nations  before  un- 
heard  of  and  unknown.  Ko  subject  can  be  more  interesting  to 
a  meditative  student  than  these  enterprises  and  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind,  all  that  can  be  known  of  them  in  the  history  of 
science,  and  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  early  histories  of 
Hakluyt  and  Purchas. 

At  last,  the  student  arrives  at  the  great  event  of  all,  the  Be- 
formation.  Long  prepared  by  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
mankind,  and*  more  immediately  by  the  revival  of  learning— -fa- 
vourite subjects  these  for  the  readers  of  history — the  Eeforma- 
tion,  for  instance,  is  one  totally  inexhaustible.  Every  student 
must  judge  for  himself,  but,  for  my  own  part,  though  lives  of 
the  reformers  and  histories  of  the  Beformation  are  continually 
appearing,  appearing  every  year,  down  to  the  present  moment, 
I  can  turn  to  them  all,  and  read  them  with  increasing  avidity  ; 
so  interesting  is  the  subject  of  GhristiaDity  in  itself,  and  so  ex^ 
traordinary  l^e  labours  and  the  virtues,  so  striking  the  situations, 
the  manners  and  the  characters  of  those  by  whom  our  holy  reli- 
gion was  rescued  from  the  errors  and  pretensions  of  the  Boman 
see. 

No  doubt  the  leading  observations  that  have  been  made  on 
this  great  event  are  quite  just;  that  it  is  impossible  sufficiently 
;  to  estimate  the  impulse  that  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of 
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society  hj  the  freedom  that  has  been  thus  proenred  lor  tti 
homan  mind:  thia  in  the  first  place.  Bat  again,  andintk 
second,  that  no  such  freedom  was  eyer  intended  oo  rdigtoas  t^ 
jects  by  Luther  and  his  successors.  What  they  int^ided  n^ 
the  discovery  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  exhibit  to  tk 
Christian  worid  what  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testan^nt  leillf 
were.  For  these  truths  they  were  ready  to  die,  bat  at  ail  efesli 
they  were  determined  to  propagate  them,  and.b^ng  satidiei 
that  they  had  discoTered  them,  all  resistance  to  their  creeds wa 
supposed  to  be  resistance  to  the  Almighty  Master,  a  amd 
the  most  rerolting  nature,  and  on  erery  account  to  be  prefolBd 
by  any  possible  punishment 

Hie  same  Tiews  had  been  takrai  and  the  same  conduct  fo- 
sued,-  but  with  still  more  rage  and  cruelty,  by  their  Bomsn  d- 
tholio  opponents.  It  is  afflicting  to  observe  that  it  took  the  iv- 
fare  of  a  hundred  years  before  the  religious  differences  of  Eimf 
could  be  adjusted,  as  they  were,  at  the  peace  of  Westpbla 
The  history  of  France  more  particularly,  during  these  timeByi 
a  scene  of  total  horror.  It  took  seventy  years,  in  like  mam, 
to  rescue  the  Low  Countries  from  the  Ltiquisition  and  thet^ 
ranny  of  the  Spanish  monarchy :  and  the  contentions  widi  ei 
other  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  the  Puritans,  tk 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Papists  degraded  oar  own  island  k 
many  successive  years  (for  more  than  a  century),  and  poUitoi 
its  friir  fields  and  towns  with  the  ashes  of  the  sudSTering  mutp 
and  the  carnage  of  civil  wars. 

These  are  memorable  scenes  in  the  history  of  Europe:  ^1 
student  must  meditate  them  thoroughly.  They  are  awful )» 
sons,  to  show  the  fury  of  which  men  are  capable  on  reiigM* 
subjects :  and  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  or  even  ik 
best  palliative  for  this  evil,  is  indeed  a  problem  which  tiiesti' 
dent  will  find  well  worthy  of  his  best  powers  of  reflecti<a;  ^\ 
he  is  not  to  be  indifferent  to  religious  truth  on  the  one  hiail 
nor  to  the  peace  of  society  on  the  other ;  to  the  desirableneflii' 
securing  ths  sober  administration  of  religion,  and  yet  of  girof 
freedom  to  the  human  mind  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjeeti 

The  governments  of  Europe  were,  in  the  meantime,  <tfi 
feudal  end  monarchical  form.  Bepublics  had,,  indeed,  existed  i 
Italy,  the  disturbed  scenes  of  ambition  and  genius,  t6  whick 
BismDndi  has  dedicated  his  innumerable  volumes,  which  bi* 
been  honoured  with  the  marked  praise  of  Mr.  Hallam,  and  see^ 
o  other.     An  aristocratic  republic  of  a  singular  nature  had  if 

mred  in  Venice :  and  a  hallowed  spot  had  been  found  finr  tki 

^rcise  of  the  manly  and  simple  virtues  under  republics 
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fomu  in  Swiiserland.  In  Holland,  too,  after  its  ddiyerj 
ixom  the  Spanish  yoke,  a  republic  had  been  lbnned»  which  afforded 
a  refuge  for  the  Tictinia  of  ciTil  and  relig:iou8  liberty,  and 
a  free  press  for  the  publication  of  their  writings  during  nuiny 
important  years,  vhenmen  of  this  elevated  temperament  had  to 
maintain  th^  war&re  with  their  various  enemies/chiefly,  how- 
ever, with  the  adherents  of  the  Boman  see. 

And  in  Hiis  manner  the  student  will  be  conducted  to  the  great 
subject  of  the  later  history  of  Europe,  the  grandeur  of  Louis 
XIY.,  the  resistance  made  to  his  ambition  by  Europe,  and  more 
pirticularly  by  this  island,  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious 
William  III.  and  the  renowned  Marlborough ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary exhibition  of  arts  and  of  arms,  of  learning  and  of 
genius,  that  so  elevated  the  great  kingdom  of  France,  and  that 
constituted  what  was  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  that 
then,  and  ever  since,  has  given  her  such  preponderating  influence 
over  the  taste  and  the  manners  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  student  will  naturally  direet  his  thoughts  to  this  great 
object  of  attention  in  European  history :  but  he  must  afterwards 
turn  to  an  object  of  still  greater  attraction,  in  his  own  island,  to 
the  Kevolution  of  1688 ;  and  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  internal  strength,  continually  increas- 
ing prosperity,  and  individual  virtue  and  happiness,  exhibited 
and  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  for  more  than  a 
centuiy,  from  their  own  down  to  the  French  Bevolution  in  1789. 

During  all  this  period  a  constitution  of  government  had  ex- 
isted (the  fortunate  result  of  the  contentions  and  events  of  our 
history  prior  to  the  Bevolution  of  1688)  which  had  received  the 
praises  of  all  political  writers,  foreign  and  domestic,  from  Mon- 
tesquieu down  to  Paley,  and  which,  by  its  mixture  of  the  various 
elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  was  well 
fitted  to  administer  tiLe  advantages  of  each,  with  little  of  the 
evils  of  each,  to  an  European  community;  was  well  fitted 
to  afford  to  every  man  free  scope  for  his  genius,  and  the  proper 
rewards  of  his  merits,  yet  to  keep  every  man  in  his  proper  place : 
on  the  whole,  well  fitted  to  form  the  taste,  the  manners,  and  the 
yitues,  to  provide  for  the  religious  fbelings,  to  advance  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional importance  of  any  collection  of  human  beings  that  were 
to  exist  in  the  old  world  of  Europe. 

But  human  prosperity  is  frail,  and  human  wisdom  unstable. 
About  a  century  after  the  Bevolution,  a  project  was  unfortunately 
formed  by  the  British  cabinet  for  taxing  America.  It  was  for^ 
gotten  that  these  colonies  were  peopled  by  men  of  republican 
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education,  feelings,  and  habits ;  that  representation  liad  always 
aocompanied  taxation ;  that  America  had  no  repreeentatiyes  in 
the  British  parliament;  that  resistance  would  necessarily  be 
made,  as  in  fact  it  afterwards  was  made ;  and,  in  the  result,  the 
fine  armies  of  England  were  captured  and  defeated.  Prance 
i»ok  the  oppbrtunity  of  avenging  herself  on  her  ancient  rival, 
and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  for- 
mally acknowledged,  and  a  great  and  flourishing  republic  estab- 
lished on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  striking  event  seemed  for  some  time  little  to  affect  the 
world.  England  repaired  her  strength  under  the  influence  of 
her  admirable  constitution;  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
enabled  her  to  improve  and  multiply  her  manufactures,  and  to 
send  them  at  reduced  prices,  with  which  it  was  impossible  to 
contend,  all  over  the  world.  Prance  seemed  still  to  be  what  she 
had  always  been,  magnificent  and  gay,  a  youthful  queen, — 

**  The  glass  of  fitshion  and  the  mould  of  fonn, 
The  observed  of  all  obsenren  "— 

a  splendid  court,  a  beneficent  sovereign,  a  powerful  hierarchy, 
an  attached  nobility,  gallant  and  loyal  armies,  still  decorated 
with  the  laurels  of  their  victories  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
America. 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow :  new  notions  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  world.  The  philosophers  and  licentious  writers 
of  France  had  not  laboured,  had  not  ezcited  and  corrupted  the 
rising  generation  in  vain ;  and  the  long-continued  and  disgust- 
ing profligacy  of  the  court  and  higher  ordera,  on  which  I  have 
dwelt  in  my  lectures  on  the  Reign  of  Louis  XY.,  had  but  too 
fatally  given  countenance  to  their  theories  and  invectives.  Add 
to  this,  that  a  great  empire  had  arisen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  founded  on  new  principles  of  political  right,  very  agree- 
able in  many  respects  to  the  speculations  of  these  philosophers. 
Many,  too,  of  the  French  officers  that  had  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  principles  in  America,  could  not  but  have  im- 
bibed them  in  the  progress  of  the  contest;  and  under  these  cri- 
tical circumstances,  it  happened  that  the.  financial  exigencies  of 
the  French  monarchy  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  assist- 
ance, in  some  way  or  other,  necessary. 

An  occasion  was  thus  unhappily  afforded  for  every  man  to 
come  forward  with  his  theories  of  improvement,  his '  seditious 
harangues  and  popular  declamations,  addressed  to  a  theatric 
nation,  that  moreover  had  very  great  abuses  and  serious  evils  to 
complain  of,  and  the  result  was  the  most  direful  confusion  and 
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disorder,  the  moet  tremendoas  Bevolution  that  has  erer  over- 
whelmed the  world  with  its  miseries  and  horrors  since  the 
irruptions  of  the  northern  nations  and  the  fall  of  the  Boman 
empire. 

For  the  new  notions  were  at  total  variance  with  the  old. 
Governments  were  now  to  be  founded,  not  on  the  feudal  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  but  on  the  more  plausible  system  of  the 
equality  of  all  men,  and  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people ; « all  arti* 
ficial  distinctions  were  to  cease;  kings,  nobles,  and  the  hierarchies 
of  religion  were  to  be  swept  away ;  moral  instincts  were  to  be 
superseded  by  the  calculations  of  utility ;  and  society  was  to  be 
remodified,  and  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  liberty  and  light, 
regenerated  and  emancipated  from  its  ancient  shackles  of  slavish 
prejudice  and  debasing  superstition. 

These  were  speculations  that  could  not  but  shock  the' sober 
part  of  mankind ;  and  when  they  were 'to  be  acted  upon  and  en- 
forced, could  not  but  encounter  the  most  heartfelt  opposition  of 
all  the  regular  and  more  elevated  members  of  society.  But  they 
tffere  acted  upon  and  enforced ;  they  were  hurried  into  the  most 
frightful  excesses  in  France,  and  her  conquering  armies  spread 
them  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  even  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  England  itself.  Mahomet  and  his  Koran  were  again 
exemplified  in  the  FreAch  general  and  his  creed  of  **  Liberty  and 
equality;"  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  world 
had  abandoned  mankind  to  their  own  wild  imaginations,  to  work 
out  for  themselves  the  punishment  of  their  astonishing  wicked- 
ness and  crimes.  What  afterwards  followed  ?  The  horror  of 
thinking  and  good  men  was  only  changed  into  terror,  when  to 
the  blood-stained  ruffians  of  the  Jacobin  school  succeeded  the 
military  usurper,  who  by  his  victories  annihilated  all  the  re- 
gular powers  of  Europe,  and  at  length  rushed  forward,  with  the 
most  powerful  army  that  had  ever  existed  among  mankind,  to 
the  total  subjugation  of  the  continent  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
refractory  empire  of  Russia. 

<  But  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  look  down  with  pity  upon  his 
creatures ;  "  He  arose  to  judgment  and  to  help  the  meek  upon 
earth ;"  and  these  invading  hosts  became  **  as  dust  before  the 
wind  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  scattering  them."  The  Senna- 
cherib of  old  fled  not  from  the  soil  he  had  invaded  with  a  more 
signal  destruction ;  and  it  remained  for  the  armies  of  England, 
and  her  renowned  captain,  to  have  the  crowning  honour  of 
giving  the  last  fatal  blow  to  the  struggling  and  still  formidable 
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warrior,  and  in  him  to  the  most  hard-hearted  tjnumjth 
with  all ''  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  gbrions  wa; 
and  amid  the  smiling  blandishments  of  science  and  the  tf 
had  erer  mocked  the  feelings  and  trampled  down  the  iii 
peodenoe  of  a  soflering  world. 

And  the  w<«ld  app^wed  now  to  breathe  again  and  to  lerni 
This  magnificent  despot^  fitted  alike  to  deceive  or  to  snbdi 
was remored from  her  sight;  and  it  seemed  as  if  eY&jm 
was  now  again  to  liye  under  his  vine  and  under  hia  fig-tree^  ■ 
society  to  be  allowed  to  repose  after  her  long  troubled  and  abf 
less  night  of  agony  and  woe. 

But  not  so :  and  a  bencTolent  philosopher,  BurveyiBga* 
kind  during  the  years  that  haye  succeeded,  might  bretk  rt 
like  the  prophet,  into  a  melancholy  wish,  *'  that  his  eyes  vcsi 
fountain  of  tears,''  that  **  he  had  a  lodging-place  in  the  wiUe 
ness  ;**  or,  in  the  paraphrase  of  the  poet, 

*  Some  boundleM  eontiguity  of  sbsde. 
Where  rumour  of  oppreasion  or  deceit. 
Of  muucocMful  or  suooeMful  war, 
Higbt  neTer  reach  him  more." 

In  my  liBctures  on  the  French  Bevolution  I  have  conii^ 
that,  during  that  period,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  neither  ^ 
high  party  nor  the  low  have  the  slightest  right  to  plume  tii» 
selves  on  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels  or  the  virtues  of  ^ 
conduct.  Must  or  must  not  the  same  censure  be  exteodfldl 
the  same  parties,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  in  these  I' 
subsequent  years  ?  What  were  the  lessons  of  the  French  Sflf^ 
lution  ?  Timely  reform  from  the  ruler ;  modesty  of  expectiW 
from  the  reformer ;  moderation,  candour,  from  idl ;  from  all,< 
united  effort,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  improve  the  situation  of  dt 
community,  and  yet  to  avoid  oU  revolution,  all  chance  d^ 
citing  the  tremendous  passions  of  mankind. 

I  cannot  enter  into  modem  politics ;  I  have  now  resell 
them.    I  cannot  finish,  as  in  the  proper  keeping  of  the  diifiM 
parts  of  my  lecture  I  ought  now  to  do,  the  general  histodedj 
ture  which  I  at  first  promised.    I  cannot  now  give  what  I 
the  whole  of  the  case ;  I  am  fearful  of  abusing  the  opporti 
ties  of  a  lecturer ;  I  must  keep  apart, 

**  Far  from  the  maddiog  crowds  ignoUe  strife," 

whatever  may  be  the  crowd,  whether  of  the  high  or  of  the  k^ 
I  have  always  observed  this  duty  of  my  situation.    Butt 
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may  occur  when  this  duty  no  longer  applies ;  and  the  case  is 
now  before  me.  The  democratic  principles  of  the  French  Re- 
Tolution  revived  when  the  pressure  of  the  military  despotism  of 
Prance  was  removed. 

Whoever  was  in  fault,  or  whatever  were  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  it  (these  I  cannot,  as  I  have  intimated,  now  discuss), 
but  the  fact  was,  that  when  the  terror  of  the  French  arms  had 
ceased,  these  democratic  principles  everywhere  revived ;  and  it 
is  against  these  democratic  principles  that  I  have  always,  and 
that  I  now  think  I  have  a  right,  and  that  it  is  ray  perfect  duty,  to 
protest.  By  these  democratic  principles,  I  mean  the  new  notion* 
of  government,  originally,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  exemplified 
in  Korth  America ;  and  transmitted  from  thence  into  the  minds 
of  the  revolutionists  of  France  in  the  year  1789,  and  there 
paraded  in  the  view  of  an  impetuous  people :  notions  of  govern- 
ment totally  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  morals,  of  manners, 
and  of  political  right  established  in  this  country.  I  am  not  to 
stand  here  to  debate  the  merits  or  the  measures  of  our  rulers  ov 
their  opponents,  but  I  am  to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  land  ; 
I  am  to  stand  up  for  the  great  elementary  principles  which  are 
necessary  to  our  mixed  government,  and  associated  with  our  in- 
stitutions, and  which  have  been  always  cherished  and  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  island :  and  so  far  at 
least,  not  further,  but  so  far  at  least,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  allude 
to  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  I  shall  ask,  with  a  voice  not  a 
little  partaking  of  impatience  and  indignation,  I  shall  ask.  Does 
not  England,  at  least,  whatever  may  become  of  the  other  parts 
of  Europe  £uid  the  world,  does  not  England,  at  least,  escape 
from  the  influence  of  these  new  notions  ?  Is  not  England,  at 
least,  whatever  may  have  been  the  distresses  of  the  difterent 
parts  of  our  community,  agricultural,  manufswturing,  commer- 
cial, on  the  conclusion  of  such  an  unexampled  war  as  we  waged, 
is  not  England,  at  least,  secured  from  these  new  notions,  by  all 
that  she  has  seen  of  them,  by  all  that  she  has  read  and  heard  of 
them,  by  all  that  she  has  felt  and  suffered,  by  all  that  she  has 
enjoyed,  amid  the  general  calamities  of  surrounding  nations,  by 
all  that  she  still  enjoys,  is  not  she,  at  least,  secured  from  the 
senseless  levity  of  undervaluing  her  own  blessings,  from  the 
giddy  folly  of  longing  for  the  blessings  of  others,  from  the  fatal 
ignorance  of  expecting  to  unite  inconsistent  advantages  and 
realize  impossibilities  ? 

How  melancholy,  and  even  how  provoking,  is  the  answer  that 
any  impartial  observer  is  obliged  to  return  to  questions  like 

VOL.  II.  MM 
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these !  Judging  from  the  conduct  and  reasonings  of  too  mtf 
among  us,  we  should  say,  that  the  French  KeTolution  had  vM 
over  us,  with  all  its  Uiunders,  in  vain;  and  that  we  were s 
thoughtless,  presumptuous,  and  ignorant  of  oar  real  nature  110^ 
as  we  were  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolfttsi 
in  1789;  as  thoughtless,  presumptuous,  and  ignorant  as  ic 
were  before  the  great  political  and  moral  prophet  had,  m  to 
''  Beflectigns  on  the  French  Bevolution,"  warned  us,  and  wmei 
us  early,  of  the  rashness  of  our  admiration ;  and  shova  &> 
linctly  that  he,  of  all  others,  best  understood  the  &tal  naJomi 
the  principles  of  that  Kevolution,  and  the  miseries  that  it  fs 
preparing  for  a  giddy  world.  We  adopt  (speaking  of  too  na[ 
among  us  at  least),  we  adopt  its  principles ;  we  are  canduUs 
for  its  miseries,  we  fall  down  before  the  reyolutionaiyiM 
tl^e  Moloch  of  these  unhappy  times — the  sovereign  people,  ft 
cost  off  our  nobility,  abjure  our  priests,  and  disrobe  tiiem  of  ^ 
honours,  and  think  no  more,  or  only  with  derision;  of  our  nab 
and  orders  and  ancient  institutions.  The  new  political  <^iiiBi 
of  1789  still  occupy  the  minds  of  too  many  of  ns,  as  if  to 
perilous  nature,  when  let  loose  upon  an  established  society,  U 
not  been  sufficiently  exemplified ;  for  we  have  learned  the  at 
it  seems,  of  self-goyemment ;  not,  indeed,  the  moral  art  ^ 
goTeming  ourselves,  the  inestimable  art  of  self-oontrol,  lej 
little  of  this  nature,  it  must  be  confessed ;  but  the  repabiioi 
art  of  self-goremment,  as  it  is  called ;  ^that  is,  the  curt  of  gofeo* 
ing  by  the  majority,  the  mere  majority,  no  matter  how  oom^ 
tuted  or  numbered,  the  art  of  resolving  a  kingdom  into  parisM 
and  goYeming  by  its  vestries. 

Of  this  notable  and  sublime  discovery,  the  first  proposer  ii 
this  country  was  the  celebrated  Paine ;  celebrated,  when  «d 
men  could  obtain  respect,  at  the  unhappy  period  of  179i| 
Paine,  with  his  Eights  of  Man,  was  the  agitator  of  former  timA  I 
He  had  discovered,  it  seems,  that  we,  the  pitiable  people  i 
England,  had  no  constitution,  and  that  we  had,  therefore,  odIj 
to  call  a  convention  and  make  one ;  nothing  more.  Mr.  CK)dfii 
followed  with  his  political  justice,  his  society  without  goven- 
ment,  and  his  morality  without  natural  instincts ;  and  1& 
Wostencraft  crowned  the  whole  by  unaexing  the  females.  St 
that  what  with  Paine  with  his  Rights  of  Man,  Hiss  Wosta- 
craft  with  her  Eights  of  Woinan,  and  Godwin  with  his  Sights 
of  Justice,  nothing  was  left  in  the  world  but  wrong  and  0- 
justice,  according  to  the  then  existing  notions  of  the  woiU- 
and  it  requires  no  great  disoernment  to  see  that  the  reyolutioDiiJ 
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specifics  are  now,  as  they  were  then,  and  must  always  be,  still 
tlie  same.  Turn  mankind  into  mob,  women  into  men,  and  let  go 
the  universal  happiness  principle,  and  the  business  is  done ;  the 
stage  is  prepared,  the  actors  ready,  the  prompter's  bell  (the 
tocsin)  has  only  to  sound,  and  the  tragedy  may  begin.  But  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
these  were  capital  discoveries ;  and  the  age  that,  in  my  historic 
account,  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  age  of  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, with  its  gunpowder  and  new  world,  its  explosions  and 
its  astonishments,  sank  miserably  into  the  shade ;  and  clubs, 
and  public  meetings,  and  resolutions,  and  revolutionary  and  cor- 
responding societies,  followed  in  due  succession,  and  all  the  wild 
phenomena  of  a  world  broke  loose  from  its  keepers. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  we  poor  mortals  exhibited,  even 
in  this  our  island,  calm  and  reasonable  as  we  suppose  ourselves 
to  be ;  cold  and  phlegmatic  as  we  are  held  to  be,  by  those  who 
are  animated  by  a  gayer  climate,  and  inspired  by  a  warmer  sun. 
But  this  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  before  all  the  sad  ex* 
perience  of  mankind  had  chastised  men,  as  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  into  more  becoming  humility  and  a  better  wisdom.  Is 
it  to  be  tolerated  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  should  still 
exist  among  us,  that  a  single  individual  should  be  found  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  the  various  institutions,  forms,  and  cere- 
monies, the  machinery  of  necessary  government,  that  have  long 
been  established  among  us,  that  have  been  engrafted  on  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  habits  of  the  country,  and  become 
part  of  the  very  nature  of  the  multitude  ?  Is  the  fable  of  the 
**  mola  restauratrix"  to  be  considered  as  a  reality,  and  is  our 
aged  country  to  be  thrown  into  the  republican  mill,  and  ground 
young  again  ?  and  is  she  to  come  forth,  not  in  all  the  glitter  of 
renovated  life,  ftiU  of  splendour  and  joy ;  elegance  in  her  attire, 
grace  in  her  step,  and  attraction  and  charm  in  every  look  and 
gesture ;  but  sordid  in  her  habit,  coarse  in  her  aspect  and  mean 
and  vulgar  in  her  manner  and  deportment ;  seeking  only  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  weighing  everything  in 
no  other  balance,  and  with  no  imagination  to  travel  beyond 
them  or  delicacy  to  refine  them ;  busy  and  bustling,  and  jostling 
everything  out  of  the  way,  that  may  happen  to  be  in  it,  and 
neither  wanting  nor  wishing  nor  understanding  the  value  of  the 
decorations  of  life,  its  elevations,  and  its  honours,  the  civi- 
lities, the  courtesies,  the  interchanged  affections  and  enjoyments 
which  a  highly  civilized  life  is  competent  to  afford  ?  Far  and 
for  ever  be  removed  from  us  these  experiments  of  a  grovelling 
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and  wretched  philosophy !  Let  us  rather  find  our  country  in 
the  imagery  of  the  poet,  let  ug  rather  see  her  in  the  "  milk-white 
hind,  immortal  and  unchanged,"  though  no  doubt  too  similar  in 
her  fortunes — 

*'  For  she  lias  oft  been  chased  witb  horns  and  hoands, 
And  Scythian  shafts  ;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aimed  at  her  heart;  been  often  forced  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die." 

And  never  may  she  die,  neither  by  the  open  assault  of  her 
enemies,  nor  by  the  prescription  of  her  pretended  friends  for 
her  better  health  and  welfare  ;  for  in  her  would  die  the  most 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  civilized  country  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

How  is  it  possible  for  men  to  have  lived  in  a  land  like  this, 
and  not  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  its  constitution 
of  government  ?  But  suppose  a  person  so  struck  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  republican  form,  that  he  thinks  every  other  infe- 
rior ;  is  he  therefore  on  that  account  to  take  every  opportunity 
to  undermine  the  constitution  of  government  under  which  he  has 
been  bred  and  born,  and  to  make  no  distinction  between  his 
speculations  when  in  bis  closet  and  his  practical  conduct  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  as  a  subject  of  the  state  r  Is  he  to 
see  no  arrogance  in  preferring  his  own  opinion  to  those  of  others, 
no  evil  in  civil  dissension,  no  folly  in  hazarding  the  realized 
good  of  the  present  for  the  possible*  good  of  the  future,  in  a 
world  of  unforeseen  events,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  wild  and 
fierce  and  unreasonable  passions  of  mankind  ? 

What  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  person  ?  Is  there  any  sobriety 
of  temperament  in  him,  any  vigour  of  understanding,  any  acute- 
ness  of  discernment,  any  power  of  prospective  calculation,  any 
sagacity  and  any  wisdom,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  find  in 
those  to  whom  we  would  trust  our  affairs  in  private,  much  less 
the  affairs  of  our  country  in  public  ? 

Take  another  case,  and  one  more  common.  The  community, 
it  is  said,  is  intelligent ;  let  it  therefore  infiuence  its  representa- 
tive assembly,  and  let  all  power  be  in  fact  lodged  in  that  popu- 
lar assembly. 

Is  it  considered  what  a  single  assembly  uniformly  becomes, 
when  in  possession  of  aU  the  power  of  the  state  ?  Are  tliere 
not  different  sorts  of  tyrants  ?  Is  there  any  tyrant  so  unfeeling 
as  a  single  assembly,  so  unjust,  so  immoral  ?  Are  not  large 
bodies  of  men,,  and  therefore  both  tlie  community  and  its  repre* 
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sentatiye  assembly,  subject  to  sudden  frenzies  and  wide-spread^ 
ing  delusions  ? 

Eut  sooner  or  later,  it  is  said,  they  will  become  reasonable. 
And  does  it  follow,  that  they  will  be  reasonable  in  time  ?  Am 
I  to  trust  my  concerns  to  a  man  liable  to  be  intoxicated,  because 
after  intoxication  he  will  become  sober  and  do  his  best  to  repair 
the  faults  he  has  committed  ?  Ear  from  any  crude  folly  of  the 
kind,  far  from  leaving  everything  to  depend  on  one  popular  as- 
sembly, will  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  divide  the  power  of  the 
state,  to  provide  some  check  for  a  popular  assembly  ?  And  what 
contrivance  can  be  so  good,  as  a  second  assembly,  not  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  first,  one  if  possible  not  likely  to  be 
affected  by  popular  epidemics,  so  that  the  popular  will  shall  only 
prevail  when  it  is  clearly  right  ?  But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  to 
create  two  antagonist  assemblies,  and  leave  all  legislation  im- 
possible ;  the  business  of  the  country  must  be  always  at  a  stand. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  particular  case  of  this  kind 
may  possibly  arise,  but  it  will  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  may,  in 
a  general  calculation,  like  other  rare  cases,  be  neglected ;  and 
even  however  rare,  can  never  occur,  except  when  it  is  not  a 
little  doubtlul  whether  the  popular  assembly  be  reasonable ; 
since,  if  reasonable,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  long  resisted,  supported 
as  in  such  a  case  it  will  be,  not  only  by  the  respectable  part  of 
the  community,  but  by  the  resounding  voice  of  the  multitude 
and  its  physical  strength.  But  this  voice  of  the  multitude  with 
its  physical  strength  is,  it  seems,  all  that  is  at  any  time  wanted 
for  the  perfection  of  our  social  system.  A  popular  writer 
observes,  **  that  it  is  the  nature  and  prerogative  of  free  states 
to  concentrate  the  popular  will  into  something  of  the  unity  of 
despotism,  by  producing  one  after  another  a  series  of  represen- 
tatives for  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  hour  ;*'  of  the  hour, 
you  will  observe — "  each  leading  his  generation,"  he  goes  on  to 
«tty,  •*  but  only  while  he  sympathizes  with  its  will ;  and  either 
bafiling  or  succeeded  by  his  rivals ;  not  in  proportion  as  he 
excels  or  is  outshone  in  genius,  but  as  he  gives  or  ceases  to  give 
the  widest  range  of  the  legislative  power,  and  the  most  con- 
centrated force  of  the  executive ;  thus  uniting  the  desires  of  the 
greatest  number  under  the  administration  of  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible control — the  constitution  popular,  the  government  abso- 
lute but  responsible." 

Eesponsible !  that  is,  each  demagogue  responsible  to  the  de« 
magogue  that  succeeds. 

But  what  is  the  whole  of  this  system,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible^ 
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this  constitatioii  popular  and  govenunent  abaolnte,  but  the 
French  constitution  of  1793,  and  the  goTemment  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  the  snoceflBion  of  the  Girondists,  Jaco- 
bins,  and  Terrorists,  the  Bamayes,  the  Dantons  and  Bobes- 
pierres,  each  perishing  after  the  other,  each  in  their  turn  sub- 
servient to  the  public  will ;  and  this  public  will,  the  defence  set 
up  for  their  sanguinary  reigns  by  the  base  French  historians^ 
who  would  thus  shelter  their  country  from  the  just  reproaches 
of  mankind  ?  And  these  are  the  doctrines  of  goyemment  that 
openly  or  covertly  are  in  fact  promulgated  and  enforced  by  our 
most  distinguished  agitators. 

I  am  consenting  to  argue  upon  the  most  general  grounds,  and 
admitting  the  most  republican  notions.  But  suppose  a  mixed 
monarchy  to  be  desirable,  and  there  ib  an  instant  end  of  the 
question.  The  monarch,  on  the  system  supposed,  is  a  phantom, 
and  cannot  maintain  even  the  outward  appearances  and  cere, 
monies  of  royalty,  but  on  the  condition  of  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  this  single  or  double  popular  assembly. 

And  the  same  degraded  state  will  be  the  fate  of  the  assembly 
itself,  subservient  in  like  manner  to  the  will  of  the  people,  or 
rather  the  will  of  the  conceited,  hotheaded,  and  generally  sel- 
fish individuals,  who,  with  popular  talents  of  eloquence  and 
effirontery,  collect  the  people  into  public  meetings,  assume  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  whole  community,  and  draw  up  re- 
solutions, which,  from  their  virulence  and  presumption,  are 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  are  considerod  as  the 
concentration  of  human  wisdom,  and  as  leaving  no  chance,  no 
hope  of  respect,  for  the  knaves  or  fools  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
present  at  the  performance,  and  who  could  possibly  think  of 
being  of  a  different  opinion. 

But  is  not  thiB  to  speak  of  public  meetings  in  a  disparaging 
manner  ?  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  speaking  only  of  piU>lic 
meetings  under  a  supposed  form  of  government  of  a  democratie 
nature ;  of  public  meetings  in  periods  of  excitement,  when  the 
low  are  more  or  less  leagued  against  the  high ;  occasions,  when 
it  is,  in  free  governments,  neither  consistent  with  the  order  of 
society  nor  even  the  progress  of  reason,  that  the  low  should 
prevail ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  public  meetings  under  a  mixed 
and  properly  attempered  form  of  government ;  not  when  men 
are  exercising  their  faculties  and  consulting  about  their  interests 
with  sobriety  and  moderation,  and  are  in  a  state  of  proper  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  the  acknowledged 
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principles  that  belong  to  the  system  of  their  gOYemment : — such 
public  meetings  are  quite  invaluable  to  a  free  country. 

It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  observe  the  difference  between  the 
same  public,  when  in  its  sober  and  natural  state,  and  when  in  a 
state,  on  whatever  account,  of  excitement  Consider  the  trans- 
formation that  takes  place  in  the  character  of  those  who  come 
forward  on  these  occasions.  The  love  of  applause,  the  impos- 
eibiUty  of  winning  it  but  by  extravagance,  what  wonders  do 
they  not  perform  ?  The  delight  of  sympathy,  the  electric  in- 
fluence of  a  popular  principle,  the  exhilarating  nature  of  con- 
tention, the  exultation  of  victory,  what  phenomena  do  they  not 
produce }  How  insensible  do  they  not  make  men  to  all  the 
ordinary  suggestions  of  candour,  of  justice,  of  good  sense ;  how 
entirely  insensible  both  the  leaders  and  followers  of  a  party  to 
the  merits  of  their  opponents,  to  any  reasonings  that  can  be 
opposed  to  their  own,  to  any  claims  of  their  country,  to  the 
most  obvious  suggestions  of  patriotism  and  purity  of  principle, 
to  the  slightest  refinement  or  caution  in  adjusting  their  estimates 
of  men  and  things :  how  totally  incapable  of  relishing  anything, 
but  the  coarse  fury  of  zeal  in  a  cause,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  consequences  of  the  success  of  that  cause,  at  what  price  it 
is  to  be  purchased,  by  what  evils  to  be  followed ;  how  reckless 
of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  irritable  passions  of  mankind,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  can  be  com- 
posed, when  they  have  been  once  disorganized !  And  yet  how 
seriously  should  such  things  be  considered !  Look  at  the  in- 
stance of  Washington ;  observe  the  sufferings  and  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  till  the  concerns  of  America  could,  after  the  war,  be 
reduced  to  order.  Look  at  France.  Her  Eevolution  broke  out 
in  1789  ;  thirty — forty  long  years  have  elapsed;  and  what  has 
been  ever  since  the  constitution  of  her  government,  and  what 
is  it  at  this  moment?  Look  at  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain; 
look  at  Portugal,  at  the  provinces  of  South  America :  survey 
the  world  wherever  you  please,  and  while  the  conflagration  of 
states  and  empires  are,  in  some  instances,  still  flaming  before 
our  eyes,  or  while  in  others,  the  embers  are  still  glowing,  and 
the  dilapidated  and  broken  walls  of  once  stately  edifices  are 
frowning  around  us,  (and  how  are  they  to  be  repaired  ?)  while 
these  awful  admonitions  of  the  past  are  still  glaring  or  smoul-  < 
dering  in  our  view,  turn  and  think,  not  of  the  true  reformer, 
who  approaches  the  constitution  of  his  country  as  an  artist 
would  attempt  to  revive  a  Titian  or  a  Baphael,  but  turn  and 
listen  to  one  of  our  agitators  on  the  hustings  of  a  manufisuituring 
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town,  at  a  public  meeting,  or  even  in  our  senate ;  listen  to  tt 
Qonfildent  reasonings  of  one  of  these  magnificent  specuis^ 
these  very  superior  thinkers,  as  you  meet  them  in  oommoo» 
ciety,  these  pretenders  to  originality,  a  fame  very  easily  acquim 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  for  a  man  has  only  to  write  <ff  « 
something  too  absurd  to  have  been  ever  said  or  writtoi  belit 
and  he  is  original;  look  at  the  effusions  of  our  metn^K^&a 
press ;  look  at  some  of  our  monthly  and  weekly  publicatini; 
look  at  even  some  of  the  higher  journals:  think  of  these  saoM 
ravings,  for  they  deserve  no  better  name,  in  a  land  like  t& 
"  Facilis  descensus  Avemi ''  is  too  trite  a  quotation  to  be  bvv 
made.  But  how  has  it  become  so?  From  being  so  often ng* 
gested  by  the  folly  and  presumption  of  mankind. 

Very  taking,  in  the  mean  time,  are  the  watchwords  thats 
inscribed  on  the  banners  of  these  agitators :  liberality,  hw^ 
religious  liberty,  love  of  the  people,  diffusion  of  knowled^^ 
general  happiness,  and  whatever  may  catch  the  fancies  of  i 
multitude  and  may  have  caught  their  own. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  thmk  lightly  of  such  terms  as  thec^ 
Duly  applied,  they  are  justly  dear  to  every  generous  mind:  \!6 
I  would  lift  high  a  banner,  and  inscribe  on  it  one  term  oiH 
one  however,  that  properly  understood,  includes  them  all— Tv 
Constitution  of  England.  Be  this  the  banner  to  float  ovei«s 
public  meetings,  to  accompany  and  shed  a  lustre  over  our  pa^ 
processions,  and  at  once  to  fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  BUt 
well  with  confidence  and  strength,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  thtf 
who  mean  ill  with  confusion  and  dismay ;  like  *'  the  piUtf^^ 
the  cloud  that  gave  light  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  but  was  a  ^ 
and  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  that  followed." 

But  a  word  more  with  regard  to  these  popular  terms.  Iti 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  when  our  Henry  VIII.  lesM 
to  rob  the  abbeys,  he  set  on  foot  commissions  to  examine  is^ 
crimes  and  abuses,  and  he  procured  a  formal  surrender  of  tki 
estates.  But  all  these  operose  proceedings  were  adopted,  ii^ 
says,  by  one  of  the  most  decided  tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  historr, 
as  necessary  preliminaries,  before  he  could  venture  to  bribe  i 
members  of  his  two  servile  houses  with  a  share  of  the  spoik 
and  demand  a  confirmation  of  his  iniquitous  proceedings  bj  tf 
^  act  of  parliament.  But  had  fate,  Mr.  Burke  continues,  res^ 
him  to  our  times,  four  technical  terms  would  have  done  ^ 
business,  and  saved  him  all  his  trouble.  He  needed  notiuif 
more  than  one  short  form  of  incantation : — **  Philosophy,  lig^ 
liberality,  and  the  rights  of  man." 
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Men  cannot  be  too  often  warned  against  high-sounding  terms, 
and  required  to  examine  thoroughly  what  at  the  moment  their 
practical  application  and  meaning  really  is.  There  is  not  a 
virtue  in  the  whole  catalogue,  that  does  not  in  its  excess  become 
a  vice ;  nor  one,  that,  if  mistaken  in  its  application,  is  not  more 
injurious  to  society  than  vice  itself.  A  kind  Providence  protect 
this  honoured  land,  honoured  everywhere  but  by  its  own  un- 
natural children;  a  kind  Providence  protect  it,  from  folly  of 
every  kind,  from  the  folly  of  goodness,  as  from  the  folly  of 
wickedness !  It  is  a  mighty  nation ;  it  is  an  ancient  nation ; 
and  it  exceeds  the  temper  of  a  mere  speculator  on  human  affairs, 
and  a  reader  of  history,  to  observe  these  things  without  emotion; 
and  I  neither  understand  any  apathy  on  such  a  subject,  nor  can 
for  a  moment  afifect  it. 

But  the  Community,  it  is  thought,  is  sound  in  principle  and 
healthy  in  feeling,  is  sober-minded  at  all  times,  and  not  likely 
to  be  led  «U3tray  by  these  pretenders  and  deceivers,  however 
plausible. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  consideration ;  and  eternal  honour 
be  to  those  who,  under  whatever  various  forms  of  patriotism, 
enable  a  general  observer  so  to  believe !  But  how  comes  it, 
that  these  men,  these  pretenders  and  deceivers,  are  numerous 
enough  to  have  acquired  an  appellation ;  that  they  are  the  idols 
of  the  large  constituencies,  that  plume  themselves,  forsooth,  on 
their  superior  lights ;  and  that  they  form  a  distinct  part  of  our 
House  of  Commons,  and  incline,  as  they  choose,  the  balance  of 
the  other  two  opposing  parties  ?  But  be  this  as  it  may,  what  I 
contend  for  is,  that  the  sounds  they  utter  should  never  be  once 
heard  among  us.  They  were  heard  in  the  times  of  Charles  I., 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution ;  but  in  the 
orderly  and  happy  state  of  the  community,  never.  They  are  an 
insult  to  the  realm,  and  treason  to  the  constitution  ;  and  it  is 
not  enough  to  say,  that  they  **  pass  by  us  like  the  idle  wind, 
which  we  regard  not ;"  it  is  not  the  fact,  nor,  if  it  were,  would 
it  be  sufficient;  they  are  sounds  unhallowed,  and  not  to  be 
breathed  aloud — sounds  to  which  the  public  ear  is  not  to  be  fa- 
miliarized. The  mechanic  nature  of  the  mind  is  well  known, 
and  must  often  be  provided  against.  Men  may  by  use  and 
custom  be  reconciled  to  any  thing,  even  to  ferimes,  from  which 
they  would  at  first  have  recoiled  with  instinctive  horror.  We 
are  not  to  sport  with,  we  are  not  to  blunt  or  deaden  the  warm 
and  honest  feelings,  the  unsophisticated  good  sense  of  the  tme- 
hearted  Englishman,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  love  the  con- 
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Btitntion  of  the  land,  the  land  of  our  Bires,  the  land  of  paiikc 
and  sages,  who  died  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  field  of  hattle,  attb 
stake,  to  heqneath  to  us  this  constitation  civil  and  reMgious;  a 
inheritance  too  precious  to  he  lightly  valued ;  far  too  preeki 
to  he  gambled  away  at  the  table  of  republican  novelty. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  this  republican  system,  for  w^  sack 
sacrifices  are  to  be  made  ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  ifi  two 
concluding  lectures  of  last  year,  and  which  I  purpose  to  df^Tcr 
this,  that  the  example  of  America  is  no  example  for  ns,  asdtlst 
if  we  approximate  to  it  by  resting  our  monarchy  upofi  demon- 
tic  foundations,  we  thus  prepare  it  for  graduid  but  inent^ 
destruction.  Democratic  foundations  are  inconsistent  witkit 
from  the  absorbing  and  usurping  nature  of  all  democratic  pa- 
ciples.  And  again  I  ask,  what  after  all,  are  these  demooilv 
foundations?  They  are  the  perfectibility  of  man,  they  are  Is 
virtue  and  his  intelligence,  they  are  his  pure  and  enlighteoei 
patriotism,  influencing  him  at  every  moment.  These  area 
very  trifling  virtues  to  be  required  from  a  community,  not  wf 
likely  to  be  found.  And  what  turns  out  to  be  the  fact  eTeni 
America  itself? 

"  The  American  people,"  says  a  very  able  female  writerjis 
returned  from  the  country,  entirely  enamoured  of  their  systs 
of  government,  and  thinking  it  the  only  reasonable  one  on  eszi 
even  this  writer  is  obliged  to  say,  "  The  American  people  bin 
not  only  much  to  learn,  and  a  painful  discipline  to  endure,  l^^ 
some  disgraceful  faults  to  repent  of  and  amend.  Theynn^ 
give  a  perpetual  and  earnest  heed  to  one  point,  to  cherish  ^ 
high  democratic  hope,  their  faith  in  man :  the  true  democns 
hope  cannot  consist  with  the  distrust  of  man ;  its  basis  is  tiietB- 
measured  scope  of  humanity,  and  its  rationale  the  truth  appli- 
cable alike  to  individuals  and  to  nations,  that  men  are  what  thcf 
are  taken  for  granted  to  be.  Whenever  the  Americans  or  ay 
other  people  shall  make  integrity  their  rule,  their  criterion,  tkor 
invariable  supposition,  the  first  principles  of  political  philoaoplij 
will  be  fairly  acted  out,  and  the  high  democratic  hope  willl)e 
its  own  justification." 

And  this  is  the  beau  ideal  of  republican  philosophy,  ^ 
fouu Nation  of  the  republican  system.  At  what  a  distance  to 
ideas  like  these,  aft  the  ideas  of  our  pious  divines,  who  inast 
upon  Die  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  that  *^  the  heart  is  de- 
ceitful and  desperately  wicked  ?*'  On  the  contrary,  we  must,^ 
mmu&t  have  recourse  to  it  as  the  genuine  source  of  all  fatae 
political  good,  and  as  **  the  great  and  sure  hope  of  humanity." 
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Far  from  suspecting  our  imperfect  nature,  we  are  to  depend  on 
its  perfectibility ;  and  governments  are  to  be  made  secure,  and 
men  are  to  be  made  happy,  by  their  faith  in  the  virtues  of  each 
other,  and  by  the  deep  sense  that  each  man  is  to  feel  of  what  the 
writer  calls  "the  grandeur  of  a  congregated  million  of  like 
spirits  to  his  own.''  Certainly  our  divines,  the  more  moderate 
of  them  at  least,  find  an  echo  in  our  bosoms,  far  more  responsive 
than  does  this  imaginative  writer ;  who,  like  the  reasoners  of 
her  school,  dreams  over  the  high  purity  of  beings  whose  frailties 
and  imperfect  nature  are  the  melancholy  experience  of  every 
hour.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  the  great  Almighty 
Master  has  depended  on  the  higher  virtues  of  the  human  cha* 
racter  for  accomplishing  the  great  purposes  of  our  being.  What 
would  become  of  the  great  metropolis  of  London,  if  it  were  to 
depend  for  the  supply  of  its  necessaries,  its  comforts,  and  its  luxu- 
ries, on  the  benevolent  interest  which  every  exalted  mind  was 
to  take  in  the  common  weal ;  and  if  it  did  not  depend,  as  it  does 
and  may  safely  depend,  on  the  selfish  effort  of  every  man  to 
better  his  own  condition?  This  instance  among  a  thousand 
others. 

There  was  little  in  the  experience  of  this  writer  to  justify  these 
delusions.  "  Any  reason  for  a  vote,"  she  says,  "  seemed  to  be 
taken  up,  rather  than  the  obvious  one,  that  a  man  should  vote 
according  to  the  decision  of  his  reason  and  his  conscience.  I 
often  mentioned  this,''  she  says,  ''  to  men  in  office  or  seeking  to 
be  so ;  and  they  received  it  with  a  smile  or  a  laugh,  which  wrung 
my  heart."  The  heart  was  here  a  good  one,  and  better  than  the 
head ;  and  so  is  it  often  in  these  speculative  politicians,  who 
would  turn  men  into  angels  and  society  into  a  paradise. 

The  work'  is  everywhere  sprinkled  over  with  confessions  of 
this  edifying  nature.  **  The  primary  mistake,"  she  says,  ''  is 
in  supposing  that  'men  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  truth.  It  has 
become  the  established  method  of  seeking  office,  not  only  to  de- 
clare a  coincidence  of  opinion  with  the  supposed  majority  on  the 
great  topics  on  which  the  candidates  will  have  to  speak  and 
act,  while  in  office,  but  to  deny  or  conceal  or  assert  anything 
else,  which  it  is  supposed  will  please  the  same  majority.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  best  men  are  not  in  office.  The  mo- 
rally inferior,  who  succeed,  use  their  power  for  selfish  purposes 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  corrupt  their  constituents  in  their  turn. 
The  first  principles  of  society,"  she  says,  "  in  the  United  States 
are,  that  rulers  derive  their  just  power  firom  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  and  the  theory  is,  that  the  best  men  are  ohoeen  to 
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Mrve.  Both  these  presuppose  mutual  £sdt]i.  Let  the  goTcm 
onoe  require  honesty  as  a  condition  of  their  consent,  let  iki 
once  choose  the  best  men  according  to  their  most  conEcientiff 
conyictiony  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  this  insultiiig  anddi^gv^ 
ing  political  scepticism.  Adventurers  and  ambitious  men  Urn 
wUl  still  be,  but  they  wiU  not  taint  the  character  of  thec2»t 
better  men  will  foster  the  generous  mutual  faith  which  v  nof 
grievously  wanting ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitutia,  bow 
drooping  in  some  of  its  most  important  departments,  willKfiTb 

*'  I  write  more  in  hope/'  she  adds,  **  than  in  immediate  a- 
pectation.  I  saw  much  ground  for  hope,  but  very  much  abfar 
grief.  Scarcely  anything  that  I  observed  in  the  United  StaB 
caused  me  so  much  sorrow,  as  the  contemptuous  estimate  of  vt 
people,  entertained  by  those  who  were  bowing  the  knee  to  k 
permitted  to  serve  them." 

Now  there  is  nothing  here  that  is  not,  upon  the  systeaK 
universal  suffrage  and  will  of  the  majority,  as  legitimate  a  oft 
sequence  from  the  eternal  principles  of  human  nature,  asanji^ 
duction  in  Euclid  from  his  antecedent  premises.  It  is  in  m 
in  forming  systems  of  government,  to  proceed  upon  any  dk 
than  the  supposition  of  our  imperfect  nature.  Does  the  sytfa 
work  well  ?  let  it  be  asked.  Certainly  it  does,  may  be  the  w^ 
No  matter  then  the  theory ;  the  fact  must  then  be,  that  the  gw 
and  bad  passions  of  our  natuie,  the  mean  and  the  honoonb 
the  selfish  and  the  disinterested,  are  in  some  way  or  other  (oAs 
totally  unexpected)  so  mixed  and  checked  and  harmonized,  tb 
the  result  is  favourable ;  and  so  aridng,  may  be  always  depenki 
upon  and  expected;  for  such  is  our  compound  and  imperfect » 
ture,  and  in  our  sublunary  state,  where  we  are  to  earn  our  biei^ 
by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  such  it  must  ever  be ;  and  no  edacatiiS 
nor  human  eflPbrts,  however  they  may  improve,  can  ever  renia 
it  essentially  otherwise. 

But  these  are  grovelling  ideas,  far  below  the  spirit-proof  no^ 
of  the  times  we  live  in.  ''  It  is  too  late,"  says  an  eloqaot 
American  preacher,  quoted  by  this  female  writer,  as  I  sappoft 
for  the  edification  of  England  and  of  the  world,  ''  it  is  too  ]tf 
to  stay  the  progress  of  free  inquiry.  The  dams  and  dykes  it 
construct,  to  keep  back  its  swelling  tide,  are  but  mere  restuf- 
places,  from  which  it  may  break  forth  in  renovated  power  ii^ 
with  redoubled  fury ;  it  is  sweeping  on  :  and  I  say,  let  it  sweep 
on ;  the  truth  has  nothing  to  fear.  Next  to  the  want  to  is- 
quire,  to  philosophize,  the  age  is  distinguished  by  its  tendeocf 
to  democracy,  and  its  craving  for  social  reform.     Be  pleaaedfli 
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displeased,  as  we  maji  the  age  is  unquestionably  tending  to  de- 
mocracy; the  democratic  spirit  i8>  triumphing;  the  millions 
awake ;  the  masses  appear ;  and  every  day  i's  more  and  more 
disclosed 

*  The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm,* 

The  voice  of  the  awakened  millions  rising  into  new  and  un- 
dreamed-of importance,  crying  out  for  popular  institutions,  comes 
to  us  in  every  breeze  and  mingles  in  every  sound.  All  over  the 
Christian  world  a  contest  is  going  on,  not  as  in  former  times  be- 
tween monarchs  and  nobles,  but  between  the  people  and  their 
tnasters,  between  the  many  and  the  few,  the  privileged  and 
the  unprivileged ;  the  victory,  though  here  and  there  seeming 
at  first  view  doubtful,  everywhere  inclines  to  the  party  of  the 
many.  Old  distinctions  are  losing  their  value.  Titles  are  be- 
coming less  and  less  able  to  confer  dignity.  Simple  tastes,  sim- 
ple habits,  simple  manners,  are  becoming  fashionable ;  the  simple 
dignity  of  man  is  more  and  more  coveted ;  and  with  the  discern- 
ing it  has  already  become  more  honourable  to  call  one  simply  a 
man,  than  a  gentleman." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  eloquent  preacher  of 
America  did  not  fortify  his  text,  as  did  our  own  eloquent  preacher, 
four  hundred  years  ago,  the  Kev.  John  Ball,  by  the  celebrated 
distich : — 

'*  When  Adam  delved  and  Ere  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 

These  doctrines  of  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind  are  deeply 
engrafted,  no  doubt,  on  the  human  mind,  and  are  always  a  ready 
instrument  for  those  who  would  tear  up  by  the  roots  any  civil- 
ized society  with  which  they  are  out  of  humour,  and  would 
reduce  men  to  that  state  of  nature,  from  which  they  are  sup- 
posed first  to  have  issued.  But  the  followers  of  John  Ball  had 
real  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  the  gentlemen  of  those  days 
were  their  tyrants  and  oppressors.  The  first  rude  element,8  of 
our  common  nature  might  well  be  appealed  to,  when  they  were 
80  intolerably  insulted  and  so  totally  disregarded ;  but  why  there 
should  now  be  a  contest  going  on,  between  '*  the  people  and 
their  masters,"  between  "  the  many  and  the  few,**  seems  no 
longer  very  intelligible,  upon  any  supposition  that  is  favourable 
to  the  good  feelings  or  even  good  sense  of  th')  many ;  of  those 
who,  though  placed  low  in  the  scale  of  social  existence,  are 
neither  placed  there,  nor  kept  there,  by  those  who  are  above 
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them.  The  gentlemen  of  our  days  are  not  wanting  in  feelings 
of  heneyolenee  to  those  beneath  them ;  and  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  were  such  exertions  made  by  themselves  or  their 
exemplary  families  to  rescue  the  labouring  classes  from  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and 
the  comforts  and  supports  of  religion.  Is  it  expected  that  they 
shall  parcel  out  their  estates,  or  break  up  and  divide  their  capi- 
tals, and  *'  cause  the  poor  to  cease  from  out  of  the  land  ?"  or 
if  they  did,  could  such  an  effect  be  thus  produced  ?  Far  dif- 
ferent seems  the  economy  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  our 
old  wc^ld  at  least  (I  shall  speak  of  America  hereafter) ;  and  it 
b  by  a  system  of  mutual  dependence  and  assistance,  of  reci- 
procal obedience  and  control,  of  diversified  elevation  and  de- 
pression, by  interchanged  offices  of  kindness  and  duty,  and  not 
by  primitive  systems  of  rude  liberty  and  equality,  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  Master  to  call  forth  and  try  the  virtues 
and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures. 

Whatever  may  be  supposed  or  expected  of  the  world  by  this 
Americaii  enthusiast,  there  seems  no  need  that  England  at  least 
should  be  passed  over  by  the  ploughshare  of  the  republican 
agitator.  Our  lilies  of  the  valley  need  not  surely  be  cast  out  of 
the  garden  of  society,  as  noxious  weeds,  that  only  disgrace  and 
encumber  it,  nor  need  our  stately  plants  be  beaten  down,  but 
rather  left  to  fulfil  their  appointed  office  in  our  social  system,  to 
rise  in  spreading  foliage  and  beauty,  and  bring  forUi  ti^eir  fruit 
in  due  season. 

No  doubt  the  higher  ranks  have  their  temptations  and  foults 
as  well  as  the  lower ;  but  these  are  not  now  the  subject  before 
us.  I  have  exhibited  them  sufficiently  in  my  lecture  on  the 
reign  of  Louis  XY. ;  and  opposite  portraits  cannot  find  their 
place  in  one  and  the  same  canvas.  I  contend  for  the  equal 
justice  that  is  to  be  administered  to  all,  and  each  must  in  their 
turn  receive  the  censure  of  the  historian.  But  equal  justice  is 
not  the  fashion  of  the  world. 

The  great  philosopher  of  ancient  times  made  all  virtue  to 
consist  in  the  avoidance  of  extremes ;  the  philosophers  of  mo- 
dem times  might  say  the  same  of  all  political  wisdom.  But 
here  lies  the  great  evil  and  torment  of  society,  its  besetting  sin 
and  constant  danger.  The  statesmen  and  popular  writers  of 
the  present  world  see  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  neither 
virtue  nor  wisdom,  in  any  courses  but  those  of  violence  and 
fury ;  and  like  the  vulgar,  whom  they  lead  or  follow,  exercise 
ao  duties  of  candour,  forbearance,  or  justice,  and  are  never  sa- 
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tisfied,  till  they  have  gratified  their  bad  passions  of  ambition  of 
malignity,  and  trampled  in  the  dust  all  their  opponents. 

On  the  whole,  and  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
British  constitution  can  never  be  without  its  estimation,  while 
it  is  considered  with  a  proper  reference  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  human  nature,  by  men  of  moderation  and  good 
itense.  But  in  troublous  times  it  is  men  of  far  other  description 
who  rush  forward  and  prevail.  This,  however,  must  not  be. 
The  sober  and  discreet  members  of  society  have,  been  now  suffi- 
ciently instructed  and  admonished,  in  all  their  gradations,  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  world.  At  whatever  expense  of  personal 
inconvenience  or  mental  suffering,  they  must  resist  and  keep 
down  the  rash  and  the  absurd.  They  must  do  this,  in  time  and 
on  every  fitting  occasion :  it  is  their  first  duty  and  their  best 
wisdom.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  declamatory  repre- 
sentations of  the  American  writer,  there  is  still  sufficient  truth 
iu  his  statements  to  show  the  point  to  which,  after  the  popular 
sacrificTes  that  have  been  made,  the  anxieties  and  exertions  of 
all  intelligent  lovers  of  their  country  should  be  now  directed, 
and  directed  with  a  vigilance  that  is  henceforward  never  to 
relax  or  slumber.  The  institutions  of  England  may  be  gra- 
dually undermined,  though  not  openly  swept  away ;  they  may 
at  length  sink  uprooted  into  the  stream  of  democracy,  which 
must  be  considered  in  a  mixed  government  like  ours,  though 
not  always  a  deluge,  yet  as  a  current  always  in  action,  with 
more  or  less  of  power,  as  it  rolls  along,  to  freshen  and  beautify 
the  scene,  or  to  cover  it  with  wrecks  and  desolation,  according 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  a  restless  world. 
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difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  i* 
rican  constitution,  ib, — the  ^ 
of  the  veto,  604 — ^the  secrrt  «i 
prosperity  of,  606 — disadva^ 
of  republican  systems  not  esof 
in,  607 — the  republicanism  vi 
Washington  would  have  ^ 
for,  509 — character  of  thep« 
of,  512 — doubts  of  the  pern 
of  the  constitution  of,  513— b* 
actions  that  took  place  dmiof' 
American  war  in  1812,  and  si 
subject  of  the  Tariff,  ib.—Oxp 
difficulty  in  the  constituticmotS 
— analogy  between  it  and  ^^ 
En^lan<^  ib, — independence  di 
United  States  of,  aclmowld^ 
526 — remarks  of  an  aUe  ^ 
writer  on  the  people  of,  53S 
540. 

American  Revolution,  difficul? 
raising  sufficient  food,  &c  foi  > 
soldiers  in  the  time  of,  iL  278- 

American  War,  an  interference  a 
great  mistake  in  the  French  oi^ 
1.  8 — ^influence  of  the  new  i 
contracted  in  consequence  ai,  ^ 
spirit  of  liberty  infused  by  it,  ^ 
173,  182,  218. 

Anarchists,  no,  a  cry  of  the  p<^ 
ii.  2^xpose  the  long  to  thevifii* 
of  the  people,  12. 

Angoul^me,  Duchess  of,  L  446. 

Antoine,  St.,  Santerreacquirestf' 
feet  domination  over  the  tu^ 
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of,  ii.  S— workmen  of,  wish  to  raise 
a  conspiracy,  10. 

Annual  Register,  Dodsley's,  quota- 
tions from  and  general  remarks,  i. 
61,  62,  69,  95,  108,  109,  111,  115, 
265,  480—482,  493. 

Anti-federalisU.  ii.  481. 

Anti-Jacobin,  the,  alluded  to^  iL  388. 

Areopagus,  workmen  of  the  fau- 
bourgs St.  Antoine  and  St  Mar- 
oeau  petition  the  National  Assembly 
thus  named,  ii.  14. 

Aristocracy,  the  English,  remarks  on, 
ii.  433 — notice  of  arguments  ad- 
vanced against.,  437,  et  «f^.— an 
American,  wanted,  489. 

Arminius,  the  great  leader  of  those 
who  espoused  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  i.  o5, 

Artois,  Comte,  i.  122,  261,  257. 

Assembly,  Constituent,  character  and 
opinions  of  men  who  composed,  i. 
140,  et  teq, — observations  on  the 
first  proceedings  of,  155,  156 — 
imprudence  tiie  &ult  of  the  leaders 
of,  174— history  of,  by  Ferrieres> 
242 — ^aud  who  became  a  member 
4>f,  253^what  they  neglected  when 
the  constitution  came  to  be  settled, 
265,  273,  407— scenes  enacted  in, 
270— question  respecting,  278— 
remarks  on  members  of,  409 — how 
leaders  of,  acted,  td.— difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of,  by  the  Court, 
409,  410 — measures  adopted  by, 
4 10— the  point  they  failed  in,  411— 
reproaches  deserved  by,  414 — king 
wished  to  escape  from  the  priests 
of,  425— -intentions  to  call  a  new, 
ib. — and  for  what  design,  dissolu- 
tion of,  468— observations  on,  lift., 
et  seq. — example,  set  b^,  to  bear 
arms,  ii.  13 — represei^tation  of  Mar- 
quis de  Ferrieres  to,  33— remarks 
on,  139^— distinguished  members  of, 
protest  against  the  patriots,  167, 
168 — ^loose  notions  of  its  members 
on  the  subject  of  property,  431, 
463— the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
only  acknowledged  by,  465. 

Assembly,  Legislative,  consequence  of 
the  army  bang  opposed  to,  ii.  2 — 
first  object  of,  to  get  rid  of  the  new 
TOL.  II. 


commune,  97— stntggle  between. 
ib. — questions  whether  right  in 
imprisoning  the  king,  141.' 
Assembly,  National,  toe  Tiers  £tat 
70te,  and  call  tljemselves  the,  i.  xv, 
135,  ^i  eeq, — decree  issued  by,  15'3 
—opinions  on  their  conduct,  xv, 
155,  et  uq. — kind's  concessions  not 
estimated  by,  zvii,  172 — king  en- 
deavours to  reduce  to  its  formir 
situation,  176— persist  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  assumed  sovereignty, 
177— the  court  unable  to  boar  the 
assumption  of  authority  by,  190 — 
a  deputation  of  the  people  sent  to, 
192 — ^intentions  of  the  court  to- 
wards, 197— visit  of  the  king  to,  198 
— remarks  on  their  want  of  fore- 
thought, 201 — applaud  Mirabeau's 
address,  208 — ^menaced,  209— ar- 
rival at  Paris  of  the  eighty  dele- 
gates from,  213 — what  decided  in 
their  sentiments  on,  2I8r— the  Pre- 
sident of,  219 — men  of  letters  not 
populttr  in,  221 — the  principles  that 
might  have  saved  the,  222 — a  diffi- 
culty in  the  ease  of,  224— reasons 
fcr  taking  the  name  of,  228,  229— 
what  comprehended  in  meaning  of, 
230— BaiUy's  remarks  on  shutting 
up  their  hall,  232— what  necessary 
for  them  to  do,  i&.— -revolutionary 
in  their  decree,  233— anxiety  or, 
239 — seeks  in  the  people  support 
a^inst  the  court,  251— address  the 
king,  255— plot  to  carry  off  their 
most  distinguished  members,  257 
—earlier  sittings  of,  261— proceed- 
ings confirmed,  263— put  on  its 
guard,  269— «ould  not  restrain  the 
genertd  ardour,  279— report  made 
to,  id. — Sir  J.  Mackinto&u  on,  403 
—endeavours  to  repress  outrages, 
412— speech  in,  418— abolish  the 
titles  or  nobility,  420— fftte  in  pre- 
sence of,  421 — the  king  has  no  force 
to  oppose  to,  423— the  king  endea- 
vours to  obtain  better  terras  from, 
426n^  popularitj  of,  446— decree 
of.  450— commissioners  to  the  king, 
451— calm  and  dignified  conduct 
of,  452— regal  anthority  concen- 
trated in  themielfea,  460— king  to 
K  K 
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be  tried  by,  i.  463— petition  of  re- 
publican party  to,  466— letter  of 
La  Fayette  to,  ii.  6 — Maneillois 
preMBt  a  petition  before,  9 — ad- 

.  drcM  of  ManoiUois  sent  by,  to  ail 
departments,  10— debates  in,  on 
rcceivifig  it,  12 — whether  the  mob 
or  National  Assembly  is  to  rule,  13 
— too  lon^  torpid.  14 — conduct  of 
the  king  discussed  by,  42 — confused 
sUte  of,  170. 

Aaiignats,  difficulties  of  French  go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of,  ii.  280. 

Aiibier,  M.  de,  his  devotion  to  the 
king,  ii.  19. 

Attstria,  House  of,  opposed  to  Ixittis, 
i.  ziT — could  pnMerve  the  balance 
of  Europe,  19 — the  empress,  queen 
of,  attacked  in  1741,  49 — conse- 
quence of  France  uuidng  with,  51, 
52,  68. 

Austrians  make  war  on  the  French, 
ii.  1— <yitcry  against,  2-~French 
require  no  interierence  from,  S — 
king  wishes  to  leave  the  way  open 
for,  9 — ure  vanquished,  30— La 
Fayette  falls  into  their  hands,  125. 

Bacon,  Lord,  quotation  from,  ii.  250. 

liuilleul,  M.  de,  opinions  on  as  wri- 
ter, i.  121 — states  the  causes  tiuit 
produced  the  Revolution,  ii.  136. 

Buiily,  M.,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  his  time,  i.  219,  225 — 
affe  and  death  of,  219 — why  his 
Memoirs  instructive  to  all  ?ood 
men,  220— his  views  on  the  calling 
together  of  the  Notables,  i4.— on 
the  character  of  the  king,  id. — opi- 
nions on  the  causes  of  the  llevoui- 
tion,f^.233— made  deputy,  221, 223 
— observations  of,  on  the  unpopu- 
larity of  '*men  of  letters"  in  the 
National  Assembly,  221,  222 — con- 
siderations of  his  principles,  222 — 
remarks  by,  on  the  dress  for  people 
iu  public  situations,  223 — and  on 
admission  of  strangers  to  the  deli- 
berations of  the  Assembly,  ib.y  224 
— upbears  not  to  have  seen  the  dan- 
ger hom  the  vote  by  head,  224 — 
opiuions  of,  on  the  decree  of  the 
nobles,   225 — his  -  conversation  as 


prcddent  with  &e  keeper 
seals,  id. — ^his  aceountoftiK 
pation  of  the  Tien  Ktat,^'' 
— observations  respectiiis. 
commentator  on  the  raoli 
the  Assembly,  227,  m 
— ^his  remaru  on  the  Kit  ifi 
the  Assembly,  230,231-ai' 
the  shutting  up  of  thcOaw" 
Hall,  232,  333— hisoheemaw* 
the  king's  proposals^  234-w«! 
to  the  master  of  the  «rewii*^ 
— quotations  from  MeswiB*,* 
to  239 — ^repeatedly  mttcrtiii  «• 
the  daily  supplyof  bread  for J^ 
253,  278— his  account  of  i< 
Berthier's  massacre,  26fi,  ^-^ 
marks  on  a  handbill  io  the  I^ 
of,  267— reference  to  his  e** 
268  —  at  the  head  of  d«  ] 
nicipnl  corps  pi-esented  i»J»«^ 
city  to  the  king,  269,  3«i» 
pleased  with  his  lellow-legi* 
for  their  sentimeots,  ilH 
tations  from  notes  to  tbeM^i 
of,  281,  282,  286,  344,34*^ 
388— accusation  ^bjo^*\\! 
fate,  a, — observationson,*!^*^ 

Ball,  llev.  John,  ii.  541. 

Barbaroux,  his  account  of  tw^ 
parties  in  France,  ii.  ^^\, 
vours  to  overthrow  the  fflO'J 
by  bringing  the  3f  ii»ei7io»  fi>^ 
—they  worship  him  "**?: 
liberty,  65 — memoirs  o^  23*^ 
stroys  himself,  249.  ,, 

Barbauld,  Mrs.,  her  opinwa «' 
ferment  in  the  pcigidarmMJ;, 
—her  bright  auticiptioitf  'f ' 
future,  403— Godwin's  "l"f 
concerning  Political  J''**' 
209. 

Bamave,  his  conduct  shot*  ** 
publican  character  in  «*r^ 
light,  270,  451,  452,  4W,;»fl^^ 

BaiTidre,  speech  of,  sgainw"**' 
ii.  142.  , . 

Bastile,  stormed  hythej^W 
198,    211  — observations  «■ 
strength  of,  200, 201'tiAfl;j 
sault,  208— Uescriptionopij 
—an  account  of  its  coBq««»'* 
215. 
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Bamlotiin  Frfercs,  works  published  by, 
li,  318. 

Ba2ire,  M.,  endeavonrs  in  vain  to  ad- 
dress the  peoplp,  ii.  105. 

Beauciirm^  M.,  declares  the  life  of  the 
king  in  danger^ii.  21. 

Beaufort, his  designs  during  wanof  the 
Fronde,  i.  4. 

Beaumelle,  Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  edited  by,  i.  15,  16. 

Bclaham,  i.  55, 

Berkeley,  l^ishop,  allusion  to,  ii.  217. 

Bernes,  Abb^  de,  lor  what  celebrated, 
i.  47. 

Bcrthier,  M.  de,  massacred  in  the 
streets,  i.  202,  266,  267— obseiva- 
tions  on,  269,  272. 

Bertin,  a  leader  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  National  Assembly,  ii.  71. 

Bertrand  Moleville,  why  writings  of, 
interesting  and  yaluable,  i.  1 19, 145 
— his  oninions  and  observations  on 
the  leading  characters  during  the 
reign  of  J.ouis  XVI.,  i.  167.  176, 
178,  202,  203,  204,  207— his  ac- 
count of  M.  do  Lally  Tollcndal  and 
La  Fayette,  ii.  4,  5,  6,  23, 33, 122, 
128. 

Bczenvnl,  M.  de,  observations  on  his 
inaction,  i.  205. 

Billaud  Varennes,  a  ferocious  and 
shameless  conspirator,  ii.  105. 

Bois,  Due  de,  compared  to  a  wretch, 
i  80. 

Boisgelin,  M.  de,  ii.  a09. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  rcmai'ks  on,  ii.  4?>9 
— similarity  of  his  sentiments  to 
tliose  of  the  St.  Simonians,  t6.— his 
imitators,  440- 

Bouille,  Marquis  de,  why  opinions  of, 
entitled  to  considerntion,  i  117 — 
his  views  on  the  situation  of  the 
kingdom,  119,  144— convci-sation 
with  Necker.  123— his  observations 
on  the  composition  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, 144,  145— general  conclu- 
sions, ib. — account  of  the  king's 
jouiTiey  to  Varennes,  435->pa8S(& 
the  night  with  his  father  on  the 
road  between  Stenay  and  Dun,  445 

Bouillion,  Mr.  James's  conclusions 
respecting,  i.  4. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  renewal  cf  oppo- 


sition  fn  tke  administration  of,  i. 
66— observations  on  his  successful 
scheme  of  finance,  ib, 

Brissot,  his  inflammatory  speeches,  ii. 
47,  48— his  address  to  nis  consti- 
tuents, 233. 

Briz^,  M.  de,  particnlars  of  what 
passed  between,  and  Mirabeau,  i. 
234,  Xi5. 

Broglio,  Marshal  de,  205,  253,  261, 
268,  271,  274,  276— cannoniers  ri - 
fused  to  obey,  207— what  his  ap- 
pearance indicated,  253,  268,  27 1 
— disappearance  of,  268— conspi- 
racy ot  and  court,  27 1' 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  repulse  of,  ii. 
138 — retreat  of,  198 — his  invasion 
and  manifestoes  unfortunate,  206. 

Bilonaparte,  short  g<?nerui  history  of 
France  drawn  up  at  the  instigfitiou 
of,  i.  46 — Lacretelle's  deference  to 
politi<!nl  views  of,  47,  71 — observa- 
tions on,  62,  63. 

Bnrdett.  Sir  Francis,  ii.  501. 

Burgundy,  Duchess  of,  why  letter  tc 
mentioned,  i.  16. 

Burke,  Mr.,  abhors  the  cruelties  of 
the  revolutionary  parties,  i.  401 — 
his  view  of  the  Kevolution,  404— 

■  his  opponents,  456 — the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  them,  474 — 
nothing  easier  than  his  view  of  the 
subject,  4ft2 — not  likely  to  be  un- 
reasonable at  so  late  a  period,  ii. 
129— his  writings  quite  a  part  «f 
the  great  subject  of  the  French  de- 
volution, 168 — quotations  from  his 
Reflections,  168,  173  to  178,  189  to 
203r-hiB> opinion  of  Godwin's  **  In- 
quiry conceiTiing  Political  Justice," 
209— extracts  from  his  JjCtters  on 
the  Regicide  Peace,  322,  et  teg, — 
hie  refliectioos  on  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  415— value  of  them,  41!) 
—  Dumont's  opinion,  lA.  —  great 
point  of  difference  between,  and  his 
opponents,  451  —  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  French 
Revolution,  455— comparison  of  his 
reasonings  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
ii.  460—1118  remarks-on  the  cxcessrs 
by  the  friends  of  freedom,  468— hi« 
reprobation  of  the  utilitaiiun  doc- 
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tnnes,  471— recommohdatioiis  of 
htg  writings,  ib.  rHrrence  to  speech 
of,  at  Bristol,  602— his  **  Thoughts 
on  the  present  Diioontent,'*  60  i— 
his  remurfc  on  Henry  VIII.,  6S6. 

l^ate,  Lurd,  under  ttie  counsel  of, 
peace  niatie  with  France,  i.  52. 

liuzot,  Memoirs  of,  ii.  233— quota- 
tions from,  247,  248— his  fate,  249, 
306. 

Calonne  called  to  the  administration 
uf  the  finances,  i.  103 — character  as 
u  man  and  minister,  i.,  ix.  103, 104, 
107,  108  —  eiforU  directed  to  the 
yight  pointy  ix.  106,  107,  120— 
many  of  his  proposals  sanctioned 
by  the  notables  and  king,  i.  110 — 
conclusions  from  his  tate  and  for- 
tunes, i.,  X. 

Curopan,  M*.  de,  her  account  of  the 
king's  conduct,  ii.  16  —  extracts 
from,  36,  et  acq, 

Curousel,  Square  of,  scene  in,  ii.  16. 

CiuTiere,  i^  leader  of  tlie  Marseillois, 
ii.  71. 

Custelane,  de,  how  patriots  were  ca- 
joled by,  i.  246. 

Catiline,  description  of,  applied  to 
Diderot,  i.  74. 

Cazotte,  Mademoiselle,  saves  her  fii- 
thor's  life,  ii.  113. 

Chaletat,  M.  de,  French  guards  lost  by 
giving  the  command  to,  i.  262. 

CbamiUy,  M.  de,  recommended  by  the 
kin^  to  his  son;  ii.  161. 

Chartists,  their  views  the  same  as 
those  of  Godwin,  ii.  211. 

Chateaoroux,  M.  de,  became  ruler  of 
France,  i.  47. 

Chaumette,  ii.  283. 

Chauvelin,  M.,  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  GrenviUe,  ii. 
202. 

Chesterfield^  Lord,  remarkable  passage 
in  a  letter  of,  i.  89,  90. 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  most  distingmshed 
minister  after  Fleury,  i.  47 — under 
the  administration  of,  the  conquest 
of  Corsica  accomplished,  i.  69-~ob- 
servations  on,  60,  62«  63 — ^impres- 
sion  produced  on,  by  an  anonymous 
letter,  71— language  o^  to  the  peo- 


ple of  fashion,  76— conduct  o^ 
alter  hi»  arrival  at  Yarennes,  438, 
442— cunsequence  of  not  being  able 
to  maintain  his  post,  446 — allusion 
to  his  conversation  with  the  king, 
449 — his  gallantry  and  address,  u. 
89. 

Christian  worship  abolished,  ii.  303, 
346. 

Christianit}[,  progress  and  establish- 
ment of,  ii.  621. 

Christina,  Archduchess,  ii.  36. 

Church,  French,  asa.  account  of  the 
faU  of,  i.  290,  291,  292. 

Church  of  England,  observations  on, 
ii.  432. 

Clavi^re,  his  character  depicted  by 
Dumont,  ii.  412. 

Clurc,  Le,  his  life  of  Richelien,  con- 
sidered very  accurate,  i.  3 — ob- 
servations on,  3,  6,  9,  34,  37,  96, 
146. 

Clery,  recommended  by  the  kinr  to 
his  son,  his  account  of  crutltics 
practised  on  the  king,  ii.  161  to 
163. 

Cobbett,  a  writer  fitted  to  addrnss  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  with  suc- 
cess, ii.  191. 

Coi^i,  de,  how  employed  at  the  sit- 
tings of  Assemblies,  i.  '246. 

Colliert,  nature  of  the  plans  of,  i.  21, 
22 — observations  on  his  ideas  of 
politicdl  economy,  i.  22,  23. 

Compte  Rendd,  nature  of,  i.  97  — 
publication  of,  reasonably  doubted 
as  a  fit  measure,  ib, 

Comtesse  la  Dnbarri,  disgrace  of,  i. 
48. 

Concier^rie,  different  from  other  pri- 
sons, ii.  312. 

Concluding  lecture,  ii.  374. 

Conclusions  arrived  at,  ii.  380,  396, 
464. 

Condoroot,  a  distinguished  Girondist, 
ii.  248. 

Convention,  the,  their  despicable  con- 
duct towards  the  kin^,  li.  138,  139 
—denominate  the  king  a  t^Tant, 
140. 

Cornelius  Jansen,  the  success  of  his 
writings,  i.  66. 

Corsica,  Fletiry's  interferenee  in  the 
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affnin  of,  i.  49— when  conquest  of 
^Mis  accomplished,  t^. — how  ceded 
to  France,  60— fallacy  of  king  of 
France  towards  the  inhahitanta  of, 
td.^remarks  on  the  promises  and 
inaction  of  the  English,  60,  61. 

Court,  the.  support  against  sought  by 
the  people,  i.  251 — insincerity  in 
the  king^B  answer,  2o2 — situation 
of,  interesting,  253 — a  counter  re- 
volution wis)ied  for  by,  409. 

Courts,  German,  ii.  119. 

Comt,  Tennis,  day  of,  in  1789,  ii.  10. 

Couthon,  denunciation  of  Danton,  ii. 
297— his  fate,  307. 

Cowper,  a  moralist  of  the  old  school, 
ii.  213. 

Cromwell,  historical  references  to»ii.  7, 
117. 

Croix,  St,  his  account  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Swiss  Guards,  ii.  67. 

Damos,  Comte  de,  his  representations 
of  the  state  of  the  troops,  i.  433 — 
keeps  watch  on  the  road  for  the 
king's  carriages,  434 — obaenrations 
on  the  narrative  of,  435,  449. 

Dampierre,  Count  de,  connequences 
of  his  generous  conduct,  i.  451. 

Dandoins.  M.,  i.  443. 

D'Anquetel,  observations  on  his  his- 
tory of  France,  i.  3,  11,  15,  26. 

Danton,  distinguished  with  the  Cor- 
deliers, ii.  8---in  union  with  Tallien, 
Manuel,  and  Robespierre,  98 — hur- 
ries on  the  Revolution,  117— the 
leader  of  the  Jacobins,  230 — ^im- 
portance of  his  vehemence,  240 — 
quotations  from  his  speeches,  id, — 
massacre  after  a  speech  from,  274 
—ti  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Ro- 
bespierre, 297 — denounced  bj  Cou- 
thon,  ib, — ^his  conduct  at  his  exe- 
cution, 328  to  831— difficult  to 
conceive  pretences  to  bring  him  to 
the  scaffold,  345. 

Dauphiny,  the  three  orders  of,  i.  122— 
the  deputies  from,  in  the  Assembly. 
133— led  the  way  in  the  provincial 
excitement,  147. 

Delafalre,  M.,  brings  some  grenadiers 
to  succour  the  king,  ii.  20. 

D'Estaing,  Comte,  ii.  271. 


Democracy,  triumph  of,  lin  America, 
ii.  481 — Jefferson,  the  great  apostle 
of,  488--love  of  variety,  a  perfect 
passion  in  a,  492— unfitted  for  Eu- 
rope, 493. 

Democratic  principles,  author's  pro<« 
test  against,  ii.  529 — inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  British 
monarchy,  538. 

Deslon,  M.,  meets  the  king  on  his 
return  from  Varennes,  i.  445. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  his  harangue  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  i.  204— the  in- 
surrection it  led  to,  253 — extracts 
from  his  memoirs,  ii.  322 — value 
of  his  history,  323— his  "Old  Cor- 
deliers," tJ.— one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  the  day,  378 — 
denounced  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  324 
— involved  in  the  fall  of  Danton, 
325 — his  love  for  the  fine  arts  and 
music,  ib, — his  affection  for  his 
wife,  ib. — his  letter  to  her,  4b, — 
his  execution  and  that  of  his  wife, 
327. 

Desodoards,  his  account  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  ii.  263  to  267. 

Diderot,  i.  74,  76. 

Directory,  ii.  12. 

Dreamers,  a  description  of  persons 
the  author  guards  his  readers 
against,  ii.  425. 

Drouet,  recognizes  the  king,  i.  446— 
is  seen  in  the  neigh  hour iiood,  448. 

Dubarre,  Me.,  succeeded  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  i.  66. 

Duchastel  comes  from  his  sick  bed  to 

-    vote  for  the  kin^,  ii.  158. 

Du  Clos,  why  his  work  should  be 
perused,  i.  15^bservation^  on, 
18,  44,  52. 

Dulaure,  reference  to  the  publication 
of,  i.  191 — his  historical  sketches, 
ii.  232. 

Dumas,  M.,  declares  the  king  in 
danger,  ii.  21— his  answer  to  Verg- 
niaud's  speech,  44. 

Dumont,  notice  of,  ii.  408— arrival  of 
his  work  on  the  French  Revolution 
in  London,  ib, — the  author's  ac- 
quaintance with  liim,  t^.— remarks 
on  his  work,  409,  420 — his  unfa- 
vourable representations  and  stric- 
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tttret  on  the  popular  leaden  ii.  410 
—hit  contrast  of  cbc  English  and 
Kr«?ncb  character,  i*. — his  trans- 
lation of  a  work  of  Romilly,  411— 
Mirabeau  presents  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  ib.—h'w  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  character  of  Clariere, 
412 — his  confirmation  of  tbe  Ttews 
taken  by  the  author,  413— ^oes  not 
concern  himself  in  tbe  discussion 
on  Church  property,  i**.— opinion 
on  the  state  or  parties,  41  A— re- 
probates ihe  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
f^. — ^^at  defect  of  his  work,  416 
— still  rery  valuable,  t*.,  418— rigid 
justice  to  nis  party,  417— the  man- 
ner in  which  his  work  may  be 
Jierverted,  419 — his  opinion  on  Mr. 
Surke's  Reflections,  t^.— author's 
recommendation  of  his  work,  420 
— his  idolatry  of  Mirabeau,  421 
—dying  words  of  Mirabeau  to,  422. 

Dumourier,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  king  and  the  people,  ii.  4 — 
real  defence  of  the  revolution  ac- 
complished by,  253. 

Dundas,  Mr.»  ii.  132. 

i)urler,  M.,  endeavours  to  defend  the 
king,  ii.  86— is  desired  to  give  up 
his  arms,  87. 

Kdgworth,  Abb^,  his  account  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  162. 

JCdinburgh  Keview,  commencement 
of,  ii.  401. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  efforts  to  amuse 
the  king,  ii.  15— mistaken  for  the 
queen,  17  —  carries  news  of  the 
king's  safety  to  the  queen,  23— her 
virtues,  72 — her  attention  to  the 
Swiss  guards,  87-^accoant  of,  by 
Toulon^eon,  271. 

Knfant,  L'Abbe,  confessor  to  tbe 
king,  ii.  110. 

Knghind,  state  of,  in  1792.  ii.  188  to 
207— remarks  upon,  473— influence 
of  democratic  principles  in,  530. 

English  Constitution,  autiior's  reve- 
rence and  love  for,  ii.  423,  536. 

Etat  Civil,  ii.  291. 

Etienne,  Babaud  dc  St,  his  senti- 
ments and  opinions  at  the  close  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  i.  145 — 


extracts  fron,  and  obsemtiMi 
his  writings,  145,  147,  14& 

European  gpovemnBents,eoBpniM< 
with  America,  ii.  392— AsMnai 
example  for,  494— of  a  fesiU  a 
monarchical  form,  524. 

European  world,  general  itrie  af,  i 
629  —  irraptions  of  the  vt^ 
nations,  ib.  — pit^reas  snd  otiiifaB 
luent  of  Christianit}*,  Si\-^ 
blishment  of  t\ifi  papal pow  it- 
the  feudal  system,  t^.— Ateuip 
cress  of  Mahometanism.  ^-3 
Reformation,  523 — resistaoei^: 
tbe  ambition  of  LonisXlT^at^ 
the  Revolution  in  England  oflfih 
i&.— French  Kevolntion  of  178&i 
—failure  of  the  project  of  ftiv 
cabinet  to  tax  America,  ti.-p 
gress  of  the  French  armies,  ^• 

Faire,  La,  his  memoirs  of  the  tiaif 
Louis  XIV.,  i.  3. 

Farreau,  M.  de  St..  i.  419. 

Faults  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Frae 
Revolution,  ii.  380,  386. 

Fausse,  Mad.  I«endry,  detenaiiat 
share  tbe  captivity  of  Abbe  deifr 
tignac,  ii.  104 — shares  his  ia^- 
Bonment,  112 — is  aepanted  i(< 
him,  tried,  and  acquitted,  i!.-!*-! 
rowly  escapes  assassinatioD,  ik 

Fayette,  M.  de  La,  Memoin  ot  i* 
— a  young  officer  iu  Americt,  ^ 
Louis  XYI.  confirms  the  Boai0- 
tion  of,  260 — M.  Bailly  pncsffit 
strong  guard  from,  267— eieellat 
character  of,  268— not  able  ts  »■ 
cure  peace  and  order,  274— i  f 
triotie  member  of  the  popolirpa^ 
811 — ^he  looks  to  America  as » 
pattern  to  imitate,  312— tilb  ^ 
the  duty  of  insurrection,  SIS-** 
effort  to  form  a  oonstitation,^^^ 
outvotes  the  fiiaidB  of  tbe  fienb' 
tion,  323 — proposes  a  newntfi 
to  the  Assembly.  330— lnti> 
forth  a  declaration  of  their  li^ 
345 — adjustment  of  the  nam 
difficulties  left  to,  407— vk?  ke^ 
not  understand  the  means  fop 
serving  the  national  safegwnk,  «l 
— ^more  moderate   than  tittiv 
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bins,  412 — martial  law  acted  npon 
by,  414 — not  an  enemy  of  tlie  kin^, 
but  suspected  to  be  so,  425— his 
tuking  part  in  the  flight  of  the 
king  to  Yarennes,  449 — sends  his 

'  aide-de-camp  to  tlie  king,  450 — in- 
fluence of^  456 — address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  458— ^-sees  the  new 
constitution  to  be  the  only  chance, 
459 — means  adopted  to  nreserre 
the  laws  and  the  peace  of  tne  coun- 
try, 467 — friends  of.  476— his  con- 
stitution meant  for  the  best  inte- 
rests of  France,  500— his  fVicnds 
endeavour  to  repair  their  mistakes, 
502 — the  frienas  of  independence 
and  freedom  refuse  to  unite  with, 
605 — Barbaroux's  opinion  of,  511 
— his  opinions  disregarded,  522— 
his  constitution  not  received,  523 
—antipathy  of  the  queen  and  court 
to,  shown,  525 — his  efforts  to  save 
France  from  revolution  and  anar- 
chy, ii.  1,  9,  11,  27,  32,  ^4,  35, 
121.  126,  132. 

Federalists,  ii,  481. 

Fen^lon,  nature  and  character  of  his 
writings,  i.  17,  23,  24,  43— obser- 
vations on,  and  quotations  from,  73 

Ferment,  Deputy,  i.  418. 

Ferrieres,  Marquis  de,  his  respectabi- 
lity, i.  241,  247— where  bom,  »*.— 
manner  of  life,  ib. — sent  as  deputy 
to  the  States-General,  ib. — reasons 
for  taking  his  seat  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  of  the  Assembly,  ib. — ex- 
tracts from  his  writings,  241,  et  geg, 
—his  account  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, 243, 244 — opinion  of  Necker, 
244,  246,  247,  249— observations 
on  the  women  about  the  court,  245 
—describes  how  an  insurrection  of 
the  populace  began,  253,  254 — a 
remarkable  paragraph  in  the  writ- 
ings of,  257— considerations  on,  as 
a  writer,  241,  et  seq. — his  conside- 
rations with  regard  to  the  restraint 
of  the  people,  411 — observations  on 
the  conduct  of  llohespierre,  414 — 
extracts  from,'ii.  19,  21,  32,  33, 
67. 

Feudal  system,  the,  ii.  521. 

FeuiUuns,  ii.  9,  52. 


Fitzpatrick,  General,  his  address  in 
favour  of  La  i^ayette,  ii.  128. 

FJeury,  Cardinal,  character  of  his 
work,  i.  44 — how  distinguished  as 
a  minister,  49. 50 — undone  by  Wal- 

••  pole,  ib. — boast  of  the  admiuisira- 
tion  of,  50— why  he  ought  to  have 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  ib. — al- 
luded to  by  Johnson,  ib, — his  views 
of  a  proper  nature,  51— endeavours 
to  meet  the  flnuncial  difficulties  uf 
the  country,  66— opinions  on  his 
administration,  73. 

Fouche  addresses  himself  to  Collot 
d'Herbois,  ii.  295. 

Foulon  massacred  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  i.  263 — barbarity  of  his  mur- 
derers, 206 — observations  on,  269, 
272, 

Fox,  Mr.,i.  477— his  speech  in  favour 
of  La  Fayette,  ii.  131— in  favour  of 
tlie  French,  ib. 

Franklin,  his  appearance  at  Paris,  i.  95 
—a  powerful  popular  writer,  ii.l91. 

France,  from  whom  the  power  of  the 
king  was  derived,  ii.  24 — distinction 
between  the  king  and  the  court  of, 
119— the  government  of,  under- 
takiiB  to  provide  city  of  Paris  with 
bread,  279. 

Freedom,  friends  of,  draw  wrong  les- 
sons ffom  the  French  Revolution, 
ii.  390  to  394. 

French  Revolution,  effects  produced 
over  Britain  by,  ii.  394,  530. 

French  .war  with  Austria,  20th  of 
April,  1792,  i.  475— circumstances 
that  led  to  it,  480— rcjdy  of  the 
Austrian  court,  484 — preparations 
for,  492— declaration  of,  493— me- 
moirs and  histories  of,  495 — re- 
marks on,  497,  498— the  Giron- 
dists the  cause  of,  501. 

Freron,  his  account  of  Robespierre, 
ii.  352. 

Gacher's   account   of  stopping   the 

king's  carriage,  i.  448. 
Gaudet,  his  speeches  referred  to,  ii. 

29,  30,  33,  237,  246. 
General  Defence,  Committee  of,  means 

adopted  to  provide  fur  the  publie 

safety,  iL  100. 
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Gcniit  de,  Madame,  bow  Louis  XIY. 
repretented  bj,  i.  30. 

Gibbon,  allusion  to.  i.  66— bis  opi- 
nion of  an  hereditarj  monarcby,  ii. 
191,  19i. 

Girondists,  men  of  mat  talents,  ii.  I 
— united  witb  otbcr  parties  to  beat 
back  the  enemies  of  tbeir  country, 
'/—furious  to  defend  the  rsTolnf  ion, 
d— remoustranees  of,  against  La 
Fayette,  7— tbeir  opinion  of  La 
Fayette,  S-*opposition  from  the 
authorities  of  Paris,  10 — ready  to 
expose  the  king  to  the  violence  of 
the  people,  12 — failure  of  their  en- 
terprise against  the  king,  25— besi- 
tite  when  an  insurrection  is  threat- 
ened, 65 — Louis  XVI.  attaekod  by, 
and  is  defended  by  La  Fayette,  127 
— pause  when  they  witness  the  mas- 
sacre of  September,  and  other  con- 
sequences of  the  reTotution,  66^^ 
fall  of,  ii.  229— difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  Jacobins,  230 — 
more  faulty  than  the  Constitutional- 
ists, 1^.— tlie  books  which  give  the 
best  account  of  their  fall,  281,  ei 
•eq. — shrank  fh>m  the  massacres  of 
September,  231 — ^plan  to  ntessacre 
them,  t^. — suppose  themselves  ani- 
mated with  virtuous  principles,  234 
—narrative  of  Madame  Roland,  ib, 
the  story  of,  in  Sir  W.  Scott,  237 
—denounced  by  Danton,  2-40 — also 
in  an  address  fh>m  one  of  the  sec- 
tions, 241— regulariy  accused  by 
Kobeipierre,  242— Vergniuud's  re- 
ply in  defence  of,  243  to  245— 
party  of,  form  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  245— their  sentiments 
after  the  school  of  the  Stoical  Phi- 
losophy, 248— their  example  edify- 
ing, 250— iS^  **  Robespierre,"  "  Ja- 
eobin." 

Godwin,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  "  Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice,"  ii. 
209,  it  ae^.— nothing  new  in  his 
book,  212— how  much  Cowper  dif- 
fers f^m,  215-«his  book  altogether 
i-eyolutionary,  218— the  success  of 
his  doctrines  a  feature  of  the  times, 
ift.— his  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject of  property,  219— secret  of  his 


tuccen,  221— big  vm  n  ■ 
riage,  222— republican  01  the  8 
ject  of  goremmeBt,  223-telai 
ledge  of  the  writiogs  of  Siitki 
Hume,  226— desire  to  noi^* 
of  the  sentiments  in  faii^S 
— ^fais  system  oyertbrowiliflt 
thus,  227,  427-fiital  tatey 
his  book,  229. 

Goguelet,  M.  de,  places  the  Hn 
the  inn,  i.  444— forgets  toflt 
the  king's  carria^  when  to 
found,  446— ohsemtioBsfli,^ 

Gomar,  ^reat  leader  in  reli^oii 
pntes,  i.  65.  , 

Gronrille,  correspondenee  W« 
and  the  French  anitenwi 
199,  202.  . 

Grey,  Lord,  beads  a  8odetyw| 
liamentary  reform,  ii.  IW. 

Grimm,  Baron  de,  memoiB  o^j' 
—his  opinion  of  France,  Ill- 
presentation  of  thcfcraf"*.* 
minds  of  the  people,  uMf* 
nion  of  the  Caroinal  de  IW 
120. 

Groenvelt,  appearance  of  tboois 
the  name  of,  i.  209— extn*" 
209  to  214— his  sccoantf 
king's  visit  to  Paris,  21MJ 
of,  on  the  royal  session,  «Jm"' 

Guards,  National,  U  fty«JJ 
his  first,  steps  to  the  Ung'tdv 
ance,  ii  6— a  soldiered  bis* 
to  thti  king,  t^. 

Guy,  Joly,  i.  3. 

HainauU,  formation  of  the  esW 

i.  122.  ,. 

Hall.  Mr.,  his  Fast  Sennonflf  i 

alluded  to,  ii.  387.  ^ 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  reference  to  W» 

*•  Men  and  Manners  in  *•* 

ii.  496. 
Hampden,  remark  on,  ii.  Hk, 
Hardy,  I^e,  his  attemj>t  to  ^ 

favour  of  the  king,  li.  1^  . 
Harpe,  La,  Marmontel's  iviBan' 

Hausset,  Mad.  de,  notice  of,  i-^^ 

Uebertisto,  the  most  riolent « 

Jacobin  faction,  ii.  318.  See  * 

of  Terror." 
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ilelTetins,  considerations  on,  and  his 
school,  i.  77,  78 — ^remark  on,  hy 
Burke,  ii.  185. 

ilenriot,  Dumas,  his  fate,  ii.  307. 

Henry  lY.,  considered  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  French  mo- 
narchy, i.  1 — the  keys  which  were 
presented  to,  260. 

Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Burke's  remarks 
on,  ii.  436. 

ITcrbois,  Collot  d\  condemned  to 
Guiana ;  his  cruelty  in  having  fired 
on  the  people  and  killed  thousands, 
ii.  132 — at  Lyons,  294— in  the  Ja- 
cobin club,  298,  et  $eq. — ^his  letter 
to  the  Convention,  313,  n, 

Ilervilly,  M.  De.  his  devotion  to  the 
king,  ii.  83. 

Histories  of  the  times,  sources  whence 
derived,  i.  3,  4. 

HoUand,  formation  of  a  republic  in, 
ii.  625. 

House  of  Lords,  proposed  modes  of 
dealing  with,  rebutted,  ii.  442.  et 
9eq. — illustration  of  its  value,  493, 
602. 

Hue,  Fran<joi8,  Memoirs  of,  ii.  66— 
the  king  recommends  him  to  his 
•  son,  161. 

Hume,  remarks  of,  on  superstition,  i. . 
66— his  comments  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  164— consulted  only 
for  the  purposes  of  scepticism,  217 
— ^remark  made  by,  467. 

Hynm  to  Liberty,  ii.  304. 

Isabeau,  ii.  271. 

Italy,  existence  of  republics  in,  ii.  624. 

Jacobins,  ii.  1  to  12,  26, 48— the  pro- 
gress of,  230 — massacre  by,  274r- 
to  form  a  republic  they  kill  the 
king,  275 — their  cruelties,  »&.— 
turn  round  upon  the  Girondists, 
276 — the  parties  they  bad  to  con- 
tend against,  278— scnemes  to  raise 
money  to  pay  their  armies,  ib, — 
their  difficulties,  279 — their  situ- 
ation desperate,  337. 

James,  Mr.,  his  Life  and  Times  of 
Louis  XIV.  recommended,  i.  4. 

Jefferson,  Mr.,  i.  172,  262— his  op- 
position to  Washington,  ii.  481 — 


the  great  apostie  of  democracy, 
488 — ^his  acknowledgments  of  tiie 
instability  of  the  laws  of  America, 
493 — his  horror  of  the  mobs  of 
large  capitals,  510. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  ii.  215. 

Just,  St.,  his  answer  to  the  king's 
defence,  ii.  161— paragraphs  from 
liifl  speech,  ib. — his  fate,  307. 

Jjacretelle,  the  advanta^s  he  had  as 
a  writer,  i.  19,  72 — his  opinions  on 
the  writers  which  partly  contributed 
to  the  revolution,  72  to  76,  77 — 
quotations  irom,  and  observations 
on  his  writing,  108, 109,  111,  116. 

Lally,  M.  de,  his  return  to  France,  ii. 
4. 

Lamballe,  M*.  de,  accusation  of,  ii. 
113— fate  of,  114. 

Larobesc,  Prince  de,  at  head  of  foreign 
cavalry,  i.  196. 

Lameth,  Alexander,  his  history  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  notice<i,  ii. 
406. 

Lamoignon  endeavours  with  the  king 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  king- 
dom, i.  116. 

Lamourette,  Abh4,  little  trace  of  the 
union  effected  by  him,  ii.  49. 

Languedoc,  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  eonstitution  of  the  states  of, 
i.l22. 

Lanjuinaifl.  admirable  speech  in  favour 
of  the  king,  ii.  188. 

La  Vend^,  history  of  referred  to,  ii. 
379. 

Launay,  De,  i.  216. 

Lavoisier,  ii.  306. 

Law,  John,  extraordinary  measures 
formed  by,  i.  66. 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  i.  116,  ii.  68. 

Legendre,  the  butcher,  a  revolution- 
ary leader,  ii.  8. 

Legislators,  speech  of  the  Marseillois 
to,  ii.  9. 

Leonard,  i.  444. 

Leopold,  emperor,  concessions  made 
by,  and  the  elector  of  Treves,  i. 
483— allusions  to  steps  taken  by, 
484— reference  to  the  note  of,  489. 

Leport,  M.,  sent  to  Normandy  to  maka 
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prqiarations  for  tbe  king't  escape, 
li.  62. 

Liancourt,  Due  de,  diselosed  the 
melancholy  state  of  affairs  to  tlie 
king,  i.  196,  207,  268. 

TJndet,  rejM>rt  made  by  liim,  ii.  145. 

Linguist,  li  309. 

Jiiterature,  late  and  present  state  of, 
ii.  401. 

Locke,  the  immortal,  persecuted  under 
James  IL,  i,  43 — his  work  given  to 
mankind  after  the  renewal  of  a  free 
government,  ib„ 

Longinus,  i.  42. 

Lorraine  and  Bar,  Duchies  of,  ceded 
and  annexed  to  France,  i.  49,  50. 

Louis  XIIL,  came  to  the  crown  at  the 
age  of  nine,  i.  2 — Necker's  allusion 
to  the  courtiers  of,  95. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  age  when  he  became 
king,  i.  2 — to  whose  will  subjected, 
6 — the  object  on  which  the  eyes  of 
£nrope  were  turned,  8 — consider- 
ations of  the  general  subject  of  the 
reign  of,  ib.  9,  42,  43,  44— and  of 
the  arbitrarjr  monarchy  of,  10 — 
works  mentioned  with  respect  to, 
the  age  of,  with  observations  and 
extracts,  10  to  24— im])os8ible  now 
to  conceive  the  impression  made  on 
Europe  by,  24 — reign  of,  long,  and 
its  history  that  of  Lurope,  25 — the 
two  subjects  selected  from  the  his- 
tory of,  ib, — what  he  declared  by 
his  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantz,  to, 
26 — a  specimen  of  his  character, 
28.  30 — observations  on  the  orders 
he  dispatched  from  his  palace,  28, 
29 — to  be  looked  at  under  three 
different  aspects,  30 — lesson  afforded 
by  his  character,  30  to  32 — educa- 
tion defective,  32 — the  result  of  his 
fine  constitution  and  handsome  per- 
son, ib, — the  whole  world  supposed 
to  be  present  with  him,  33 — enabled 
to  live  upon  applause,  ib. — how  the 
Frendi  nation  identified  themselves 
with,  ib. — what  he  was  to  his  people, 
and  their  lasting  obligations  to  him, 
33  to  35— during  the  reign  of,  ap- 
peared the  most  celebrated  men 
that  have  ever  adorned  France,  34, 
3§,  43  —  admiration  of  posterity 


mi^ht  be  allowed  him.  35— the  grent 
object  of  his  administration,  35, 
36^his  favourite  phmse,  36 — what 
he  was  in  his  own  apprehension,  ib, 
—and  what  the  secret  and  entire 
labour  of  his. life,  ib, — his  exten- 
sive system  of  espionage,  ib, — rage 
for  extensive  buildings,  36,  37 — 
situation  Fnnce  advanced  to  during 
the  age  of,  37,  89 — an  illustration 
of,  ib. — observations  and  the  result 
of  his  relation  to  foreign  states,  38 
— the  league  of  Augsburg, td. — what 
followed,  ib.  39— the  leading  mea- 
sures of  his  reign.  39 — his  death- 
bed regrets,  i*. — his  advice  to  the 
danphin,  remarks  on  his  repentance, 
ib,  —  observations  and  questions 
bearing  on  his  character,  40 — in 
wliat  respect  he  stands  singular  in 
history,  41 — concluding  scenes  of 
his  life,  ib, — and  reflections  on,  ib. 
—  resistance  to  his  ambition  by 
Europe,  ii.  525. 
Louis  XIV.,  Court  of,  what  it  must 
always  be  considered  as,  i.  11 — me- 
moirs to  be  read  to  be  acquainted 
with,  15,  16. 
Louis  XV.,  the  history  of,  i.  44 — sub*- 
•  jects  of  domestic  interest  during 
the  reign  of,  4C — ^general  remarks, 
opinions  and  observations,  44  to  46, 
65,  56,  64,  68,  82  to  87— his  reign 
announced  as  a  prelude  to  the 
French  Revolution,  46,  64 — on  the ' 
death  of  Fleurjr  undertook  to  be  his 
own  prime  minister,  47 — ^the  result, 
f*. —  who  were  seen  to  hold  the 
highest  offices,  47,  48— the  effect 
of  the  regent's  death  upon,  51 — 
points  to  be  looked  at  m  the  do- 
mestic transactions  of  his  reign,  53, 
54,  71,  72 — announced  himself  as 
a  mediator  to  the  Corsicans,  59 — 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  60  —  what  his  signature  to 
treasury  bill  led  to,  67 — in  what 
respect  a  portrait  of  the  privileged 
orders,  70  —  an  anonymous  letter 
addressed  to,  71  —  a  conversation 
with  his  courtiers,  ib. — how  con- 
ducted to  the  end  of  his  reign«  77 
materials  for  reflection  on  the  cluso 
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of  his  history,  i.  79,  80— lessons 
dcriTed  from,  80,  81,  84,  85. 
>u!s  XV,,  Court  of,  clergy  leagued 
with  the,  i.  67 — recall  the  parlia- 
ments, t&.— profligacy  of,  68. 
>uis  KYI.,  accession,  clmracter, 
and  age  of,  i.  8') — the  situation  of, 
the  great  point  of  curiosity,  9i,  92 
— by  whom  surrounded,  tb.  95— his 
attempts  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, 92 — dismissal  of  Turgot, 
ib. — liis  want  of  character,  93,  207 
— the  treaty  with  the  American  co- 
lonies, 94— his  over-indulgence  to 
the  queen,  95 — considerations  on 
u  work  addressed  by  Necker  to, 
99— faults  committed  bv,  relative 
to  Turgot  and  Necker,  102,  103— 
brought  to  a  point  respecting  the 
finances,  ib.  —  reflections  on  his 
situation,  103  to  117,  123,  124. 
186,  187^an  infallible  method  of 
saving  him  from  ^11  new  loans,  105 
— and  how  to  be  effected,  t*. — ob- 
servations on  the  offers  he  should 
have  made,  108,  109— reasons  why 
improvements  were  to  be  realized  on 
the  part  of,  109 — Mayor  of  Pans, 
declaration  concerning,  110 — re- 
marks on,  as  a  benevolent  monarch, 
112,  115,  187 — what  provincial  as- 
semblies had  to  expect  from,  112 — 
a  spirited  effort  made  by,  and  La- 
rooignon,  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  kingdom,  115— by  whom  his 
nomination  rejected,  i*. — the  re- 
sults, 115,  116 — advice  of  his  aeed 
counsellor,  117 — Calonne's  mistakes 
fatal  to,-  121 — the  purport  of  his 
ordinance,  123  —  observations  re- 
lative to,  128  to  137— the  amount 
of  his  feudal  revenue,  129— preju- 
dice against  the  institutions  of 
England,  132 — addressed  by  five 
princes  of  the  blood,  141,  142 — 
every  tribute  paid  to  the  good  in- 
tentions of,  146 '—the  immense  co- 
alition he  had  to  assist  him,  147 — 
his  speech  to  the  Assembly,  151 — 
its  effect  on  the  people,  152 — no- 
thing pronounced  Dy,  on  the  mode 
of  voting,  t^. — as  jet  the  only  con- 
ititttted  anthority  m  the  state,  t^.-» 


mode  of  voting  decided  without 
concurrence  of,  i.  154,  155  —  ques- 
tions arising  out  of,  155,  156,  158 
— reasonings  of  the  Assembly  rti*  - 
specting  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
161,  162 — a  sitting  of,  held  in  the 
Hall  of  Commons,  1 63 — ^at  issue  wttli 
.the  Tiers  Etat,  164— why  less 
ready  to  receive  the  offers  of,  ib. — 
his  production  of  a  new  systeni  of 
government,  165 — to  be  considci^ed 
as  an  important  document,  ib., 
173,  174 — observations  on  Neck- 
er's  declaration  for  him  to  produce 
at  the  royal  sittings,  166  to  168, 
174— results  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in 
not  closing  with«  168— in  a  state  of 
direct  opposition  to  the  Assembly, 
169,  188— the  scene  that  followed 
the  delivery  of  his  declaration,  175 
— ^his  wishes  in  favour  of  the  people 
too  late,  t^.  180 — remarks  ot  tiis 
intentions,  176,  177 — main  body 
of  the  nobility  wait  upon  him,  179 
— ^his  will  that  they  should  join  the 
•  other  two  orders,  tA.— personally 
interferes  to  procure  the  union  of 
the  privilegea  orders  with  the  Tiers 
Etat,  188 — not  acquainted  with  dl 
the  court  secrets,  190 — probable  in- 
tentions respecting,  ib. — his  injus- 
tice and  treachery  in  bringing  up 
troops,  ib. — opinions  and  observa- 
tions on,  190  to  192, 198.  202,  *210, 
211 — extracts  from  Mirabeau's  re- 
monstrance, addressed  to,  192,  193, 
209— his  reply,  194— Mirabeau's 
remarks  on,  ib. — two  deputations 
sent  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
troops,  t'A.— a  third  prevented  by 
his  appearance,  ib. — his  ignorance 
of  his  dangerous  situation,  195, 196, 
211  —  how  made  acquainted  witli 
it,  t*.— nature  of  his  address  to  tlie 
Assembly,  t*.— the  effects  it  pro- 
duced, ib.  213— appears  with  tlie 
national  cockade,!  97 — intentions  of 
the  democrats  as  regards  him,  203 
— rem:irkon  his  dismissal  of  Necker, 
205  —his  repugnance  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  258— sets  off,  sur- 
rounded by  the  new  militia  of  Ver- 
sailles, 259^reflection8on  the  pro- 
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oetrion,  i.  269^tcmimnmm  of  with 
Charlef  I.,  308— and  with  Jiuiiei 
II.,  841*-Moanier'ii  obMrrationton 
the  progrefs  of  the  degradation  of, 
351,  352— Mienonof,  by  Malletdu 
Pan,  616— memoir  preiented  on  the 
part  of,  to  allied  lovereignt,  638— 
event!  of  the  twentieth  of  June,  ii. 
1  to  23— M.  de  Lally  ToUendal 
retuma  to  France  with  the  hope  of 
aervini;  him,  4— in  immediate  dan- 
ger, 14— in  company  with  his  fa- 
mily, 16 — adTanoei  to  meet  his  as- 
sailanti,  16— makei  hit  way  through 
tlie  crowd,  17 — insolence  of  the 
mob,  IS^is  replies  to  their  de- 
mands, t^.  — remark  to  a  soldier  of 
the  National  Gunrd,  t^.  —  his 
letter  to  his  confessor,  ib. — insults 
lieaped  ujMn  him,  19— his  expected 
assassination,  lift. — means  adopted  to 
succour  him,  20 — the  sittings  of  the 
Assembly,  21 — the  kin^  saved  from 
destruction,  t^.— MoleviUe's  confer, 
ence  with,  23 — events  after  the 
twentieth  of  June,  23  to  45 — the 
king's  apprehensions,  23,  24— 'his 
message  to  the  Assembly,  25 — and 
proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
ib. — their  effect,  t^.— the  hostility 
of  the  republican  party,  27 — his 
expectations  from  La  Fayette's 
journey,  28— the  objectionable  na- 
ture of  his  projects,  31 — his  ac- 
knowledements  for  the  interest  La 
Fayette  had  taken  in  his  iavour, 
32,  33— <iistrusts  the  power  of  La 
Fayette,  34— July  a  fearful  month 
to  the  king,  35— his  dei)endence  on 
the  interference  of  foreien  powers, 
36 — his  study  of  the  liistory  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  ib — formid- 
able movements  of  the  popular 
party,  39 — exciting  addresses  to  the 
Awiembly,  40 — events  before  the 
Uiith  of  August,  46  to  69 — the  re- 
sult of  bis  want  of  energy  and 
genius,  47— confirmed  the  suspen- 
iian  of  Petion,  49 — impossible  to 
mtLU$(y  the  popular  leaders,  51 — his 
dt'^issition  discussed  in  Paris,  53 
^illustration  of  his  critical  situa- 
Ihsif  55 — letter  from  the  Girondist 


chieft,  ii.  66  to  67 — Tpgrrts  at  At 
disunions  existing,  60 — rrfiisesti 
attempt  flight,  64— is  dethrooei 
69— ei'ents  of  the  tenth  of  ii«:« 
69  to  96— criaia  in  the  )aagi  hit. 
72— defence  of  the  palace,  73, 71 
—not  Kiited  for  a  warrior  king,  74 
— his  reception  by  the  SwiaguaTdL 
75— character  of  his  enemies,  76- 
another  crisis  in  his  fortunes,  79- 
want  of  courage,  80 — avoidi  M 
ding  blood  of  hia  defenders,  81- 
leaves  the  palace^  tfr.— addresto^ 
Assembly,  82 — attack  on  the  ji- 
lacc,  87,  88— trial  and  executiii 
of,  138  to  166— lie  and  ha  finih 
prisoners  in  the  Temple,  138- 
qi^ceches  of  bis  enemies,  141  to  14i 
-^accusation  drawn  up,  145— »• 
pression  made  by  his  beannga 
his  trial,  147 — not  allowed  toseetk 
queen  and  princess  Elizabeth,  l^ 
— his  defence  by  Be  Sac,  H.- 
attempted  answer  of  some  of  tk 
deputies,  151— decision  of  tke  Coi- 
vention,  155 — nature  of  the  tet 
tence,  156 — protest  against,  ISS- 
his  penitent  conduct,  159— paaagei 
from  his  will,  ib.  to  161— seeoiit 
of  Abbe  £d|^e  worth,  162— ister- 
view  with  his  queen  and  fiusil;, 
163 — arrival  at  the  place  of  eu- 
cutiou,  164 — hia  death,  tk— k* 
flections  on,  ib, — letters  of,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  pronounced  tobt 
a  forgeiy,  407. 
Louis  XVI.,  Court  of,  character  ni 
composition  of,  i.  91,  92,  114,11$, 
144,  150,  151-~Necker's  opiniflM 
respecting,  xi.,  95 — and  whv  fce 
was  never  forgiven  by,  .viii^ 
overpowered  by  the  privileged 
orders,  103— what  understood  oi 
felt  by,  xiv.,  103 — Calonne,  tin 
minister  of  the  queen,  108— pso^ 
could  find  no  representative  H) 
116— men  who  inhabited  the,  118 
— position  taken  by,  125,  138- 
favours  of,  the  only  diatinctioi  tk 
nobility  had,  145— what  usurpsti* 
*of  National  Assembly  likely  to  fn- 
duce  on,  xviii.,  ziz.,  153—^ 
means  made  use  of  bj  the  Tim 
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Etat  to  control,  i.l70 — great  blftine 
to  be  attached  to,  173,  174 — Mar- 
shal Broglio  called  to,  190— -could 
not  bear  the  assaipption  of  National 
Assembly,  xti.,  190 — reasoning  of, 
190,  191-- opinions  as  to  tlieir  in- 
tentions to  pnt  down  the  National 
Assembly,  197.  et  «^.— Tiolence 
of,  caused  by  the  intemperance  of 
the  patriots,  xxiii-,  xxiv. 
mis  XVII I ..  a  work  purporting  to  be 
observations  of  his  past  life,  by^  ii. 
400— improbability  of  its  genuine- 
ness, 407. 

nxembourg,  Due  de,    rejects   the 
king^s  nomination,  i.  115. 
^ons,  ineuri-ection  and  subjugation 
of,  ii.  293 — ^report  of  the  commis- 
sionors,  298. 

nbly,  Abb^  de,  remarks  on,  as  an 
author,  i,  2 — obserTati9n8  on  his 
-writings,  4. 

[achault,  formed  a  design  to  tax  the 
nobility,  i.  67. 

[ackintosh,  Sir  James,  where  his  cu- 
rious and  important  historical  no- 
tices are  to  be  found,, i.  16 — obser- 
yations  on  his  reply  to  Burke's 
Beflections,  403, 404 — and  extracts 
from,  t^. — ^remarks  on  as  an  au-^ 
thor,  172,  403,  404--points  of  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Mr.  Uurke, 
ii.  451, 453 — extracts  from  his  Yin- 
Aicis  Gallicie,  453,  454 — the  most 
splendid  and  philosophic  advocate 
of  the  French  Revolution,  455 — 
his  reasonings  of  the  Republican 
school,  456 — comparison  of  his  reas 
sonings  and  Mr.  Burke's.  459,  460. 
[ahoraetanism,  rise  and  progress  of, 
ii.  522. 

[aintenon,  Madame  de,  the  promi- 
nent part  sh^  occupies  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  St.  Simon,  i.  11 — the  re- 
lation she  stood  in  to  Louis  XIV., 
15, 40— why  her  Memoirs  should 
be  read,  15,  16 — ^reference  to  the 
remarkable  letter  of,  21. 
falesherbes    receives    the   grateful 

thanks  of  the  king,  ii.  161. 
fuUet^  Mr.,  a  judicious  and  intelli- 
gent man  on  all  occasions,  i.  83,  84. 


Malthus,  Mr.,  his  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Populiition,  ii.  226— ex- 
planation of  his  principles,  ib. — 
overthrows  the  system  of  Godwin, 
227,  427. 

Manuel,  one  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  ii.  98. 

Mandeville,  viewed  as  a  licentious 
moralist,  i.  23,  31. 

Marceau,  St.,  Workmen  of,  present 
petitions  to  the  National  .Assembly, 
and  to  the  king,  ii.  10 — one  of 
whom  (Aclogue)  boldly  speaks  for 
the  king,  ii. 

Marmontei,  character  of,  i.  1.98 — his 
Memoirs  a  concise  account  of  the 
Revolution,  199— extracts  from,  ib, 
— his  statement  of  the  incapacity 
of  ministers,  200,  201 — his  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  that  followed 
13th  July,  201. 202— what  his  Me- 
moirs were  meant  to  be,  202 — and 
reflections  on,  ib, 

Marseilles  sends  up  six  hundred  men 
to  Paris,  ii.  9. 

Marseillois,  arrival  of,  in  Paris,  ii.  9, 
10 — quarrel  between  the,  and  Na- 
tional Guard,  ib.  70. 

Marsh,  Dr.,  notice  of  a  publication  of 
his,  ii.  200 — his  opinion  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  202. 

Massacres  of  September,  ii.  96. 

Maurepas,  Count  de,  Louis  XIV. 
calls  to  his  assistance,  i.  85 — pre- 
vails with  the  king  to  recall  tlie 
parliaments,  vii.,88 — not  faithful  to 
Turgot,    «d.-^  became  jealous  of 

.    Necker,  viii.,  100. 

Mauripaux  tolerated  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  i.  47. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  his  history  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  times,  i.  3 — and  also 
of  the  people,  ib. — how  arranged,  7. 

Meard,  M.  de  St.,  memoir  from,  ii. 
109. 

Mi^et,  his  opinion  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiT  stro^lo,  ii.  136— unrea- 
sonable in  his  view  of  the  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  380. 

Mirabeau,  Count  de,  made  a  deputy, 
i.  149— observations  on  his  powers 
of  mind.  l49,  239— and  singular 
appearance,  160— hit  remarks  when 
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dyin^,  i.lSO^consulted  too  late,  166 
— effected  a  change  in  the  dis- 
poMtion  of  the  Assembly,  176 — 
eitracts  from  his  speech,  f^.-^and 
reply  to  master  of  too  ceremonies, 
f^. — his  remarks  on  the  Re?oliitton. 
1 88,  1 89— ele  Yen  soldiers  addn-esed 
by,  192— extracts  from  his  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  ib,,  193 — and 
from  his  address  for  removal  of  the 
tro6p8»  193,  19-i,  230— his  remarks 
on  the  king's  answer,  194— allu- 
sion to  his  sentiments  on  ]6tii 
July,  208,  209  — his  sentimenU 
those  that  prevailed  over  Europe, 
218 — his  saying^  to  M.  de  BHze, 
235— considerations  on  his  address 
to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  <^. 
— suspicion  respecti»«|f,  244  —  ob- 
servations of,  on  Laliy  TollendHl's 
remarks,  270 — qnotiitions  from  liis 
letters,  271— his  imitiitiou  of  Riot 
Act  of  England,  413  —  becomes 
avrure  that  the  monarchy  vtaa  in 
danger,  415 — why  negotiati<m» 
with,  fruitless,  425— intentions  of 
introducing  him  into  the  ministry 
frustrated,  ii.  411 — Dumont's  re- 
collections of»  420  —  rcmarkuble 
conversation  with  Duniont,  421 — 
his  licentiousness  and  want  of  re- 
putation, ib. — his  dying  words  to 
bumont,  422 — hia opinions  on  pro- 
perty, 463. 

Muliere,  allusion  to  the  comedies  of, 
i.  58. 

Malouet,  M.,  plan  communicated  to, 
ii.  6 — extract  from  a  letter  of,  18. 

3Ionarc]iies,  arbitrary,  Euvopean  forms 
of  government  have  degenerated 
into,  i.  8. 

Monarchy  of  France,  grew  from  smaU 
beginnings)  i.  2 — Henvy  IV.  one 
among  the  distinguisliea  founders 
of,  ib. — establishments  and  what 
s])ecimens  of,  8,  9,  10 — contrast 
between,  antl  that  of  Great  Britain, 
9 — ^impression  of,  conveyed  by  Vol- 
taire's "Louis  XIV.,"  18. 

Montesquieu,  to  be  considei'ed  as  ad- 
dressing  himself  to  the  statesmen  of 
the  world,  i.  73— considered  as  one 
of  the  uiuterialists,  78.  i 


Monitenr,  the  national  ginttt  i 
France,  ii.  288. 

Montmorin,  Madame  de,  i.  166,  17i 

.  — her  observation  to  M*.  de  Stii 
on  seeing-  the  repreaent&tiTcsof  tfe 
nation,  150 — the  famQj  of  Kiok 
did  net  suffer  more  than,  d. 

Montguilhixd,  bis  history  aiioiki  br 
read,  ii.'  68 — his  account  of  Li 
Fnyette,  126  to  128— his  teafo^ 
of  the  Girondists,  ii.  'i32— liisHii- 
tory,  extract  from,  310. 

Montjoie,  his  History  of  the  Qiata, 
ii.  66.  .  - 

Montmartre,  Convent  of,  twice  bcsS 
by  great  nambers  of  men,  L  277. 

Monti>ensier,  M.  de,  his  workoa^ 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  i.  3. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  journal  ofarendEBt 
in  France  in  1792,  it  68. 

Moore,  General,  poem  on  thebasvl 
of,  not  written  by  Campbell,  il  i^>- 

Moris,  liretagnes,  Seclielles,  i.  65. 

Mouehy,  Marechul  de,  his  derotki* 
the  king,  ii.  17. 

Monciel,  Ferrier  de,  his  eaniestiBi 
in  favour  of  the  king,  ii.  26. 

Motteville,  M.  do,  nsniark  on  tit 
work  of,  i.  3. 

Mounier,  distingruished  as  a  writer  ■ 
the  French  JE^volution,  i.  xiT-« 
of  the  best  examples  of  themodenS 
men,  140,  141,  166 — his  opiii* 
respecting  the  king's  rights,  Ui 
141 — his  reasons  for  proposing  an 
framing  the  oath  taken  bv  the  ooi- 
nions,  163 — decline  of  his  inflaeMc 
174 — refevence  to  speech  of,  in  sip- 
port  of  Neckcr,  254  —  consider 
tiuns  on  the  conduct  of  and  ti 
friends,  407»  et  aeq^ 

Nantes,  eruelties  perpetrated  thA 
why  not  adverted  to  at  length,  ^ 
379. 

Nantz,  Edict  of.  Huguenots  appR- 
bending  infraction  of,  i.  h—d 
wiiat  consequently  exposed  to,  i^ 
— why  revocation  of  to  be  co- 
sidered,  2,  6— what  it  was.  A- 
oUusion  to  the  history  of.  2,  6—^ 
Simon  on,  26,  27 — and  obsertatitf 
on,  and  consequences  of,  27,  2S. 
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Necessity  of  Executive  power,  i.  261. 

Necker,  called  to  administration,  and 
liis  selection  reasonable,  i.  viii.,  94 
— his  expedients  to  remedy  the 
miseries  of  France,  ib.  96  to  99 
—  dismissal,  95  —  how  fur  to  be 
blamed  for  tiie  evils  of  the  French 
revolution,  rx.,  101  —  a  victim  to 
the  privileged  orders,  ib.  —  his  not 
succeeding  neither  his  nor  the 
king's  fault,  x.  —  recalled,  xi.,  121 
— the  prevaleYice  of  new  opinions 
during  his  absence,  ib. — submi.ts  to 
public  upiniou,  121 — his  niistiikc  in 
calling  the  nottibles  together,  xi. — 
question  of  his  defence,  xi.  121, 122, 
123,  124 — his  countermeusure  to 
the  usurpation  in  the  Tiers  Et-ut, 
xvi. — questions  relative  to  his  ad- 
ministnition,  125 — observations  on 
his  conduct,  quotations  from  his 
later  work  on  the  Frcncli  revolutiuii, 
125  to  138 — geneiul  opinions  res- 
pecting, ib. — Ferricres*  ubservutions 
on  the  talents  and  inventions  of, 
244 — and  his  most  unfair  criticism 
on,  as  a  minister,  246,  247,  249— 
whrit  his  dismissal  whs  tu  tlie  patriots, 
253 — address  to  the  king  in  support 
of,  254,  255 — Corote  d'Artois  sjiy- 
ing  to,  262 — intermediate  pt^rson 
between  the  royal  authority  and  the 
Assembly,  341— his  opinions  on  a 
single  edsmiber,  343 — his  respect 
for  the  British  constitution,  293,  et 
neq, — court  fatally  interfered  in  his 
conciliatory  plan,  475. 

Kelson,  remark  made  by,  it.  445. 

New  morality,  denounced  by  Mr. 
Burke,  ii.  387. 

New  organization  of  society,  plans 
for,  ii.  388. 

New  opinions,  attraction  of,  ii.  423 
->the  use  to  society  of  the  love  of 
novelty,  421. 

Nicolai,  M.  de,  ii.  809. 

Noiiilles,  Duke  bf.  refused  to  sit  in 
(!our  Plenierc,  i.  115-«-nature  of 
intelligence  brought  by,  211. 

Notables,  the  Assembly  of  tlie,  Ca- 
I  on  no  proposes  to  call  together,  i. 
105— observations  on,  106,  ISO- 
how  divided,  and  names  of,  117^ 


effect  of.  i.  109— what  propcssds  had . 
been  sanctioned  by,  110 — their  de- 
sertion of  Calonne,  (t5.  113— their 
efforts  for  the  melioration  of  the 
constitution.  110,  111— summoned 
by  Necker,  121  —  opinion  of  this 
measure,  xii.,122,  123 — composition 
of,  122  —  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  when  second  assembly  broke 
up,  123 — their  effort  to  regain  their 
popularity,  143— opinion  of  Bailly 
on  calling  together.  220. 
Xoyant,  M.  de,  ii.  309. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  how  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  pi^ople,  and  the  chief  of 
a  party,  i.  243 — intentions  of  the 
Orleans  faction  towards,  253— the 
effect  produced  by  the  nrrival  of  tlie 
king  on  the  party  of,  259 -how  he 
employed  his  immense  fortune,  278 
— accusations  respecting,  379 — ob- 
servations on  the  connexions  o^  525 
— reference  to,  540. 

Orleauists  und  Girondists,  fear  the 
consequences  of  La  Kayette's  re- 
maining in  Paris,  ii.  32. 

Owen,  Mr.,  his  views  the  same  as 
those  of  Godwin,  ii.  211 — conver- 
sation with,  ii.  425 — the  wildness 
of  his  schemes,  ib» 

Paine,  a  writer  fitted  to  address  popu- 
liir  assemblies  i.  191 — his  idea  on 
government  adopted  by  Godwin, 
223— his  Bights  of  Man.  ii.  530. 

Paley,  Dr.,  considerations  by,  i  447, 
448 — ^justice  of  his  observation  on 
the  character  of  testimony,  449 — 
his  Moral  Philosophy,  ii.  180,  217. 

Pan,  Mallet  du,  king's  mission  by,  i. 
616  to  538 — instructions  drawn  up 
by,  520— king's  explanations  com- 
municated to,  521 — memorial  found 
among  bis  papers,  extracts  from,  523 
et  seq» — leaves  Frunkfort,  consider- 
ing his  miRsion  at  an  end,  534— ac 
Geneva,  534,  ii.  69 — copy  of  me- 
moir presented  by,  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  538  to  550 — a  letter  to 
relates  the  courage  of  the  king,  ii. 
18— confirmation  of  the  autho/s 
views  by,  dl4. 
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Paoli,  partook  of  the  general  despair 
of  toe  Corsicans,  i.  60. 

Papal  power,  establishment  of  the,  ii. 
o21. 

Paradise  Lost,  example  of  author  of, 
worthy  of  imitation,  ii.  391. 

Paris,  parliament  of,  fault  of  its  mem- 
hen,  IX.— philosophio  mayorof,xx.— 
how  the  people  effected,  zzii^ — ^how 
different  from  London,  ib.  —  £tat 
major  of,  ii.  9 — constituted  authori- 
ties 0^  10 — municipality  of,  not  faith- 
ful to  their  duty,  11 — Mayor  of,  to 
take  proper  means  for  preventing 
all  assemolies  contrary  to  law,  10. 

Party  purposes,  sacrifices  made  for,  ii. 
468. 

Patriots,  remarks  on  the  conduct  of, 
i.  X.,  xiT. — what  they  had  to  con- 
tend with,  114,  187— their  great 
fault,  xxiy.  —  considerations  on, 
ib.  261,  266^task  tohe  held  up  to, 
263,  365— desire  of,  to  deliver  their 
country  from  feudal  ^tem,  280 — 
dissatisfaction  of  the  French  guards 
who  had  become,  371 »  372 — what 
the  first,  resolved  upon,  386 — meant 
well  to  monarchy,  525. 

Pajs  d'Etat,  Languedoc  provinces  of, 
1*  Wi* 

Pelleport,  Marquise  de,  i.  215. 

Potion,  Mayor  of  Paris,  ii.  11 — de- 
clares for  a  republic,  ib,  —  he  is 
ready  to  expose  the  king,  12— de- 
tachments of  the  national  guard 
sent  by,  lost  in  the  crowd,  14— ad- 
vertised of  the  motion  of  the 
national  guard  by  the  queen,  33 — 
suspended  by  the  Directory,  49 — 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mune, 61 — his  work  on  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  67 — La  Fayette^  ad- 
dress to  his  army  mentioning  him, 
125 — his  opinion  prevails,  145— 
remarks  of,  242— protests  against 
those  who  excite  the  people  to  in- 
surrection, 245 — ^his  fate,  249. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  great  war  minister  of  Eng- 
land, i.  52— opinions  on  the  war, 
477 — opinion  of  him,  ii.  130 — cha- 
racter of  his  eloquence,  203,  204 — 
a  great  financier,  280— reference  to 

I    his  speeches,  289. 


Plenier  Oour,  cause  of  its  institutio  ' 
and  why  so  called,  i.  115 — observa- 
tions on,  116, 132. 

Pochet,  M.,  saves  the  life  of  Madame 
FaUsse  Lendry,  ii.  113. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  Voltaire  pa- 
tronized by,  i.  48,  68,  74— events 
during  reign  of,  49— praoticea  in- 
troduced by,  67 — ^by  whom  suc- 
ceeded, ib. — her  personification  of 
the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  75. 

Portalis,  Ml,  and  his  son.  ii.  308. 

Prtv^ical  lessons  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, ii.  381  to  390,  428,  450, 
455,  459,  461,  463,  464,  470,  472. 

Preliminary  Lectures,  vol.  i.  y,—- 1833, 
ii.  423—1835,  448. 

Press,  freedom  of,  liable  to  abuse,  ii. 
466,  467— should  be  subject  to  re- 
sponsibility, 467,  468— the  viru- 
lence of,  in  America,  493. 

Prie,  Marquis  de,  i.  47. 

Procureur,  Syndic,  addresses  the  As- 
sembly in  vain,  ii.  112. 

Prodigy,  events  within  the  descrip- 
tion of,  ii.  376. 

Prudhomme,  work  by,  ii.  315. 

Prussians,  make  war  on  the  French, 
ii.  1— outcry  against  them,  2 — opi- 
nions respecting  their  invasion  of 
France,  3  —  La  Fayette  and  his 
friends  fall  into  their  hands,  125. 

Queeft  of  Louis  XYI.,  her  praise- 
worthy  conduct  towards  the  king, 
ii.  16— her  heroism,  19 — ^her  ex- 
treme danger,  20 — self-control,  22 
— her  opposition  to  La  Fayette,  31 
—account  of,  by  Madame  de  Cam- 
pan,  35,  et  8eq.  —  sets  the  king 
against  retiring  to  Normandy,  62 — 
her  anxietj  for  the  kin^,  72,  79— 
her  attention  to  the  Swiss  guards, 
87 — trial  of,  and  execution,  li.  271, 
272— her  character,  273,  274— an- 
nouncement in  the  Moniteur,  307. 

Question  of  monarchical  power,  and 
conduct  of  parties,  i.  344. 

Ramond,  his  address  to  the  National 

Assembly,  ii.  80,  31. 
Rebecqui,  li.  71. 
Reformation,  the,  ii.  523. 
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Kepublicans,  consideration  of  their 
opinions,  ii.  478,  et  seq. — a  new 
school  of,  509 — their  system  con- 
troverted, 532,  $t  t»g. 

Republics,  remarks  upon,  ii.  476-^ 
toe  institution  of,  only  possible  in 
a  new  country,  607 — civilization  of 
Europe  began  with,  ib. — decline  and 
fall  of  .the  Grecian  and  Roman,  ib. 

Reign  of  Terror,  the,  best  represent- 
ed in  the  history  of  t!ie  Two  Friends 
of  Liberty,  ii.  252,  '268— account 
of,  by  Toulonj^eon,  254,  et  seq, — 
extracts  from  Desodoards,  263,  267 
— author's  opinion  of,  267 — quota- 
tions from  the  Two  Friends  of  li- 
berty, on,  268 — episode  in  the  his- 
tory of,  269— Isabeau  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  271— the 
Oomte  d'Estaing,  ib. — the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  ib, — atrial  and  execution 
of  the  queen,  ib.,  272 — massacre  by 
Banton  and  the  Jacobins,  274 — 
the  cruelties  of  the  Jacobins,  275 
— the  expedients  used  by  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Jacobins  to  defend 
themselves,  277 — the  effects  of,  on 
man  in  general,  ib. — presented  un- 
der another  aspect,  278— difSculty 
to  fiimish  the  armies  with  supplies, 
t^.,  279 — and  the  people  of  Faris 
with  bread,  279  —  extracts  from 
Thiers,  280,  281  — severe  laws 
against  shopkeepers  and  traders, 
282— difficult  to  account  for.  286— 
lesson  to  be  derived  from,  288 — 
the  Moniteur  the  National  gazette 
of  France,  ib. — marriage  a  contract 
merely  civil,  292 — the  insurrec- 
tion and  subjugation  of  Lyons,  293 
— saltpetre  hymn,  extracts  from, 
296 — report  of  the  commissioners 
of  Lyons,  298  — address  of  Ro- 
bespierre, 300 — their  dramas,  801 
—morals  and  manners,  802 — war 
against  religion,  ib,— the  sabbath 
abolished,  80  J— abolition  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  ib,  —  imprisonments 
and  executions,  305 — the  behaviour 
of  the  victims,  308,  et  aeq. — me- 
moirs and  publications  of  the  day, 
312 — "Papers  of  Robespierre,"  815 
•^the  Hebertists  the  most  violent  i 
VOL.  n.  ' 


of  the  Jacobins,  318— extracts  from 
Memoirs  of  Vilate,  319— Camille 
Desmoulins,  his  letter  to  his  wife, 
325— his  execution  and  that  of  his 
wife,  327 — conduct  of  Danton  prior 
to  his  death,  328,  331— notice  of 
Mr.  Burke's  Letters  on  the  Regicide 
Peace,  332— extracts  from  £>bes- 
pierre's  speeches  and  reports,  338, 
et  «^.— the  life,  character,  and  fate 
of  Robespierre,  352  to  373. 

Restignac,  Abb^  de,  seized  by  armed 
men  and  imprisoned,  ii.  1 12 — Ma- 
dame Fausse  Lendry  (his  niece) 
shares  his  imprisonment,  t^.-^he  is 
massacred,  113. 

Retz,  de.  Memoirs  of,  their  general 

-   tendency,  i.  347. 

Revolution  in  France,  the  leaders  al- 
most all  young  men,  ii.  221— Ro- 
bespierre and  the  Jacobins,  ren- 
dered its  success  impossible,  277. 

Revolution  in  time  of  Charles  I.,  why 
failed,  ii.  381— of  1688,  why  suc- 
cessfiil,  ib, — American,  why.  suc- 
ceeded, «*. — French,  why  not  sue- 
cessfHil,  ib, 

Riouffe,  extracts  from,  ii.  312. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  his  surprise  at  Vol- 
taire's authorities  for  his  facts,  i.  18. 

Robespierre,  distinguished  at  the  Ja- 
cobin Club,  ii.  8 — opposition  of,  ti., 

»  9 — a  leader  of  the  revolutionists, 
ib.,  98 — ^a  cruel  Assassin,  tft.,  117 — 
his  speech  against  the  king,  ib,,  142 
— ^his  speeches  referred  to,  287 — 
regularly  accused  the  Girondists, 
242 — ^Vergniaud  replies  to  the  ac- 
cusation, 243— his  remark  on  the 
fate  of  the  king,  275— turns  round 
upon  the  Girondists,  276 — the  par- 
ties he  and  the  Jacobins  had  to  con- 
tend with,  278— publication  of  his 
pnpers,  315 — did  not  sympathize 
with  the  sudden  humanity  of  Dan- 
ton  and  others,  319— his  adroit- 
ness to  destroy  Hebert  and  his 
party,  tft.— meeting  between,  and 
Danton  prior  to  the  execution  of 
the  latter,  329 — ^misapprehensions 
respecting,  336— extracts  from  his 
speeches  and  reports,  338,  et  t^q.'-r- 
his  objects,  341,  342-->hii  rt- 
6  • 
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marks  on  Hebert  and  hit  followen, 
ii.  347 — doubto  as  to  bin  policy  with 
regard  to  Danton,  361— hit  life, 
character,  and  fate,  363,  et  teg. 

Bochefoocaalt,  viewed  as  a  licentious 
moralist,  i.  31— rejected  the  king^s 
nomination,  116. 

Roland,  one  of  three  proscribed  minis- 
ters who  are  recalled  by  Uie  Giron- 
dists, ii.  96. 

£oland,  Madame,  Memoirs  of,  iL  8, 
233,  et  M^.— -when  her  writings  can 
benefit,  236— her  thoughts  prior  to 
her  execution,  ib, 

Bomenf,  M.  de,  bearer  of  decree  of 
National  Assembly  to  the  king,  i. 
460— queen's  remarks  to,  461. 

Eomilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  opinion  of 
Godwin's  "  Inquiry  concerning  Po- 
litical Justice,'^  ii.  209. 

Bousseau,  tlie  great  rival  ferduB  of 
the  century,  i.  76— abominated  by 
Voltaire,  and  disliked  by  the  philo- 
sophers, t(.— effects  and  character 
of  his  writings,  76,  77,  79,  80— 
one  of  the  atneistioal  school,  78 — 
Burke  not  a  convert  to  his  opi- 
nions, ii.  186. 

Bussia,  attempt  of  France'  to  over- 
throw the  empire  of,  ii.  627. 

Santerre,  his  popular  qualities,  ii.  8 — 
directs  the  march  of  the  citizens, 
14 — his  speech  to  the  queen,  20. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  account  of  the 
Girondists  in  the  Life  of  Buona- 
parte, ii.  233. 

Servan,  his  recall  sought  by  the  Gi- 
rondists, ii.  96. 

Sese,  de,  his  defence  of  the  king,  ii. 
149,  160 — receives  the  grateful 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  the 
king,  161. 

Sheridan,  his  speech  on  the  French 
Revolution,  ii.  203. 

Sicyes,  Abb^,  i.  211,  248. 

Simon,  St.,  Memoirs  of.  the  great 
magazine  for  writers  of  history,  i. 
10— for  what  he  should  be  con- 
sulted, 12 — observations  on,  tii., 
13,  14,  18,  26— extract  from,  26— 
remarks  on,  27,  28 — his  observa-, 

-  oitns  on  the  defective  education  of 


tlie  king,  i.  82— deserilMiki^ 
clnding'acenes  of  LousXTT..  A4, 

SimoniAns,  St.,  their  rism  tbe^ 
as  those  of  Godwin,  iL  Hi-* 
tores  ofy  alluded  to,  42(. 

Smith,  Adam,  oonsidentiai  tf  V 
system  of  political  ecQO(Bf,U 
— political  compaiisoB  i  v 
F^n^lon's,  22,  24-«]liia(iM 
connection  with  Tboiiip«.9* 
value  of  his  writings,  i*" 
well  known  to  Mr,  Godiia,* 

Sombreuil,  -  Mademoiselle  de.  tf 
the  life  of  her  £stber,  ii.  Hi 

States  General,  their  suthontrv 
Hght  of,  hy  HenryIVni.3-* 
fered  to  fall  into  disuse.  5-f 
vision  might  have  beefiw*j 
proper  management  of,  7'« 
French  nation  bad  losttfaA^ 
object  of  Ix>uis  XIV.  in  boI" 
moninff,  35,  36 — ^his  rotf 
not  cafimg  them,  82— eh>B  ill 
parliament  as  the  represesttfij 
the,  64 — an  appeal  to,  taW) 
96— the  revival  of,  a  peifl*« 
periment,  97,  111— Nedai'i* 
I>osiiion  of,  98,  99,  lU-^ 
tions  bearing  on  Uie  meeti^' 
102,  137,  et  #«^.— ppedicWftJl 
ceming,  speedily  sccoapli* 
111— reason  for  a  call  of,  HM 
— why  wiser  to  let  them  «nsf  ^ 
provincial  assemblies,  ib.-^^ 
oecame  popular,  116— ameeti^ 
called  for  by  the  parlismeot,  luj 
letters  issued  for  convokittV 
120— the  kine's  ordinaneedrfj 
ining  the  nuniber  of,  l2S—^f^ 
intended  mode  of  assembliogi^ 
^rous,  ib. — his  reasons  thit" 
should  be  assembled,  ii,  1^1 
134— ^hy  the  forms  siid  ••{ 
tutions  of;  should  have  bees 
by  the  king,  140,  141 
under  unfavourable  di 
xiv.,  146,  150 — when  the 
of,  took  place,  xiv.,  148-^ 
picture  of  the  ceremonial  P*^) 
I*.,  149,  150— king's  speockii^ 
opening  of,  161— followed^ 
keeper  of  the  seals,  1  62--ik)W 
cidcd  with  regard  to  themodey^ 
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ing,  i.  159 — what  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  all  deliberation  in,  153 
— Necker'g  plan  for  the  yerification 
of  their  writs,  168,  154 — and  re- 
jection of,  t*. — met  for  the  purpose 
of  consenting  to  taxes,  161,  186 — 
obserration  on  their  right  of  Toting 
subsidies  and  taxes,  161 — and  on 
the  king's  right  to  change  his 
ministry  and  dissolye  them,  t^., 
162 — ^plans  for  future  constitution 
of,  168— the  power  given  to,  by 
some  of  the  articles  in  the  king's 
declaration,  169,  170— the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  cannot  be  the 
king^s  agent  at  the,  176 — disso- 
lution of  the  existing,  a  doubtful 
expedient,  178— remarks  on  their 
hall  and  their  manner  of  debating, 
184,  185— nothing  explicit  said  by 
the  king  on  the  meeting  of,  186— 
insult  and  menace  mixed  with  their 
deliberations,  194,  199 — what  the 
appointment  of  deputies  to,  became, 

•  206 — observations  by  Bailly  on, 
220,  226,  229,  232,  234,  238-* 
what  the  parliament  hoped  for 
from,  241 — expectations  indulged 
in  after  the  meeting  of,  243 — the 
effect  of  their  meeting  upon  Fer- 

'  rieres,  244,  245 — and  his  account 
of  the  meeting  of,  not  exaggerated, 

•  247 — ^proposition  to  get  nd  of,  248 
—eagerness  of  thenobili^  and  clergy 
to   dissolve,    250 — declaration   of 

'  opinions  on  the  English  constitu- 
tion before  the  meeting  of,  828 — 
note  on  absolute  power  of,  351 — 
events  six  months  after  the  meeting 
of,  406,  407— king  complains  of 
their  assumption,  454 — and  mis- 
construction of  his  conduct  towards, 
444,  445. 

Stael,  M*.  de,  observations  on,  as  a 
writer,  i.  99,  121— describes  Neck- 
ei^s  situation,  100,  103.  107,  121 

I  — allows  her  father's  mistake  in 
calling  the  Notables,  124— extracts 
from  her  writings,  137,  148,  149, 
150— became  a  propagator  of  de- 
mocracy, 245— opinion  respecting 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  .469 — 
opinion  of,  ii.  61. 


Sulles,  his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  ii. 

249. 
Sully,  i.  55 — in  what  respect  Necker 

was  like,  95. 
Summary  of  principal  points  of  French 

Revolution,  ii.  374  to  378 — general 

summary,  518.  543. 
Supplementary  Lectures,  ii.  398. 
Surveillance,  committee  of,  meditate 

the  massacres  of  September,  ii.  101. 
Swift,  a  writer  supereminently  fitted 

to  address  large  masses  of  mankind, 

ii.  191. 
Switzerland,  republic  in,  ii.  525. 

Tacitus,  i.  42. 

Tallien,  one  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  ii.  98— extract  from  speech 
by,  ii.  297. 

Tarente,  Princess  de,  saves  herself  by 
her  heroism,  ii  113 — refuses  to  cri- 
minate the  queen,  tft. — ^is  carried 
home  in  triumph  by  the  people. 

Target,  declines  to  become  counsel  for 
the  king,  ii.  148. 

Tavistock,  Marquis  of,  allusion  to,  ii. 
501. 

Theresa,  Maria,  when  attacked,  i.  49 
— alliance  formed  in  favour  of,  ib» 
— and  observations  on,  50,  51,  52. 

Thiers,  Mignet  and,  French  histo- 
rians of  the  Revolution,  i.  83, 
121 — his  account  of  the  effect 
of  Vergniaud's  speech,  ii.  44 — ^his 
belief  that  there  could  be  no  escape 
from  the  revolutionary  tide,  ii.  136 
— his  account  of  the  Girondists,  232 
— quotations  from,  on  the  period  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  280,  et  seq, 
—  unreasonable  in  his  view  of 
the  scenes  of  French  Revolution, 
380. 

Thomas,  Filles  St.,  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  their  battalions,  ii.  20. 

Thurot,  M.,  declares  the  king  not  in 
dan^r,  ii.  21. 

Tiers  Etat,  Necker  endeavours  to  mo- 
dify, i.  98— used  entirely  by  Tur- 
gt>t  in  his  organization  of  provin- 
cial aasemblies,  99  — afterwards 
composed  one  half  of  States  Gene- 
ral, xiii.,  99,  123,  127,  12&-a8 
oomposing  partofproyindalaMeiii- 
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blias,  1 


to  have  been  Keeker's 


meuare  for  a  mtemof  repreeenta- 
tioD,  i.  100— -what  two  fpnat  pofints 
respecting,  should  hare  oeen  settled 
by  Meeker,  xti.,  124 — ^their  manner 
of  voting  to  be  determined  bj  the 
States,  28,  137-4etermined  that 
the  three  orders  should  Tote  in  one 
assembly,  xiv.,  183,  167 — ^fitvoored 
by  the  public,  134,  163,  160— the 
two  superior  orders  refuse  to  unite 
with,  186— declare  and  rote  them- 
seWes  the  National  Assembly,  zy., 
186,  164,  160,  161— wbether  their 
usurpation  might  ba?e  been  pre- 
vented, XT.  to  ZTii.,  186, 137T-re- 
suits  of  this  act,  228,  229--yiew8 
and  feelings  of  flre  princes  of  the 
blood  respecting,  142,  143— ma- 
jority of  professors  of  the  law,  144 
-Hsause  of  the  increased  importance 
of,  149— their  near  approach  to  the 
power  of  sovereignty,  164,  161, 
\p2— issua  what  they  call  a  decree, 
164, 166— circunwtanees  of  impor- 
tance overlooked  by,  166— majo- 
rity of,  meant  well,  166— questions 
arising  from  their  e<mductk  168, 
169,  233— their  great  &ult,  zz., 
174— explanation  of  their  conduct, 
162— repulsed  from  the  door  of 
their  haU,  163,  232,  234— circum- 
stances it  led  to,  td.— joined  by  a 
body  of  the  clergy,  164,  179,  234 
—marks  of  neglect  shown  to  them, 
ii.-^-allowance  to  be  made  for  their 
irritation,  tift.  — decree  by  which 
they  voted  themselves  the  !n  ational 
Assembly  annulled,  167,  170,  176 
-«why  tne  cause'of  liberty  lost,  168 
—means  made  use  of  to  control  the 
court,  170 — Mirabeau  joins,  174— 
their  views  inconsistent  with  the 
king's,  177— comparison  of  their 
decrees,  178  — the  nobility  and 
clergy  all  merged  in,  179,  420 — 
(questions  arising  from  their  posi- 
tioUf  180*-BaiUy'8  observations  on 
the  recovery  of  their  rights,  220, 
228,  229— a  deputation  of.  wait 
upon  the  king,  226— their  misfor- 
tune, in  occupying  the  great  hall, 
226— obeervations  on,  244— Lally 


ToUendal  proposes  to  i<n  i^ 
—joined  by  the  wux^i 
d^r^,  260— CfmdiKtoftkfir 
protested  against  doiiDgtki 
8itliBgsof,261. 

Tinville,  Fowmier,  il  311 

Toequerille,  M.  de,  notieeDfUil 
ft,  478— author's  olqeMti 
479,  ei  «f  .— qnotetiaQB  fm, 
to  494— doea  not  sequenai 
axiom  that  every  one  is  to  "^ 
to  the   Bsajority,  486-te* 
countenanced  by  pisssgaa 
Webeter's  speeches,  505. 

ToUendal,  LaUy,  remsrb  of,  iff 
ing  the  Tira  Etat,  i  24Ma< 
fence  of  Neckcr,  255-4ii  Jj 
able  views  of  the  sitostutoVM 
269— proposed  his  pwd«* 
t^.— considerations  «g«*^ 
scene  in  the  chamber  oj  *^ 
flections  on,  269,  27(Mw5 
tention  to  the  massaeFe  of 
and  Foulon,  270— whit  1 
i^.- important  psiagnj**' 
of  his  proclamation,  271,  p^ 

Toulongeon,  M.  de,  his  opij»« 
Fayette,  ii.    124— descnbs^ 


ib, — ^his  aoeount  of  the  _  ^ 
232— of  the  Beign  of  Tenai' 
0t  no, 

Toulouse,  Bishop  of  (Brieiie).  • 
ceeds  Oalonne  as  miaistv,  >^ 
character  of,  12, 109-hii4^ 
116— talents  for  thiowiif  •" 
thing  into  confosioti,  s^  "^\ 
121-la*t  act  as  a  mini^" 
127. 

Townshend,    Mr.,    his    "J< 
through  Spain,"  ii.  228.       - 

Tristram  Shandy,  qQ0tftti<*"*' 

Tronehet  receives  thetbaab^' 
king,  ii.  161. 

Truchon,  the  orator,  ii.  106. 

Target,  called  into  office,  i*^!^ 
favourite  of  philosophss^  * ^ 
pointed  to  the  f^ionx»^^ 
pected  to  introduce  i>9^ 
Torms,  »*, — ^his  letter  to  ^ 
and  remarks  thersM,  A.  8*^: 
opinion  that  proprietoi*  ^  ^ 
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description  be  taxed,  i.  87— concla- 
sions  from  such  an  opinion,  td.  88 — 
production  of  his  six  edicts,  vii.,  88 
—effect  of  the  first  on  the  privileged 
orders,  ib,  89 — would  proceed  to 
greater  lengths  than  could  be  intel- 
liffible  to  the  king,  192 — grounds 
ot  his  dismissal,  viii.,  88,  89,  92— 
died  soon  after,  and  what  might 
have  been  his  epitaph,  ib. — his 
maxim  relative  to  finance,  94 — the 
fault  committed  by  tb&king  against 
him,  viii. 

Tuileries,  the  palace  of,  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  1«3 — 
scene  near,  t3.  Ifi— attempt  to  assault, 
ib,  27 — attack  and  defence  of,  73, 
78,  85— taken  by  tbe  populace,  88. 

Turenne,  Mr.  James's  conclusions  as 
to  the  design  of,  i  4,  5. 

Twentieth  of  June,  ii.  1. 

Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  narrative  of, 
ii.  125,  128 — their  account  of  the 
Girondists,  232  —  the  Reign  of 
Terror  best  represented  in  the  his- 
tory of,  252,268 — avow  themselves 
attached  to  the  popular  cause,  268 
—extracts  from,  267,  et  teq. 

ITniversal  suffrage,  delusion  of  its  ad- 
vocates, ii.  492— Webster's  opinion 
on,  500  —  legitimate  consequences 
of,  538,  540. 

Valoz^,  his  fate,  ii.  249. 

Varennes,  ii.  11. 

Yassor,  La,  ^  why  not  liked  by  the 
French  critics  and  writers,  i.  5. 

Venice,  aristocratic  ]^public  of,  ii.  524. 

Vergniaud,  opposes  remonstrances  in 
favour  of  law,  ii.  12 — reprehends 
La  Fayette,  33 — ^tremendous  speech 
of,  39,  43— his  speeches  referred  to, 
ii.  237 — quotations  from,  238  to 
240 — his  reply  to  Robespierre's  ac- 
cusations, 243  to  245 — goes  calmly 
to  execution,  249,*  306. 

Views  of  different  writers,  L  325. 

Vilate,  memoirs  of,  extracts  from,  ii. 
319,  et  9eq, — thrown  into  prison  by 
Robespierre,  321. 

Villeplaine,  M.  Boscary  de,  assists  the 
king,  ii.  20. 


Voisenon,  Abb^  de,  i.  12. 

Voltaire,  his  opinion  of  lives  quoted 
by  Aubery,  i.  2 — no  incompetent 
judge  of  French  history,  3— opinion 
relative  to  his  description  of  I^a 
Vassor's  work,  5 — the  occasion  of 
his  most  agreeable  productions,  8 — 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
decried  by,  16— remarks  on  his  "Age 
of  Louis  XIV.,"  16— great  pndse 
due  to,  as  an  historian,  ib, — ^his 
merit  as  a  writer,  17, 18— objections 
to,  and  faults  in  his  historical  wri- 
tings, t^.— allusion  to  his  chapter  on 
Calvinism,  26 — to  his  work  on  the 
subject  of  parliaments,  45,  46— and 
to  his  History  of  Louis  XV.,  46— 
reasons  for  his  meagre  account  of 
the  ministers  and  mistresses  of  Louis 
XV.,  48— his  account  of  the  religious 
disputes  then  prevalent,  55,  56 — 
in  what  like  Gibbon,  ift.— why  his 
details  of  the  religious  struggles 
ought  to  be  read,  t^.— his  remarks 
on  the  "Provincial  Letters"  of 
Pascal,  58— great  literary  character 
in  France  during  last  century,  and 
great  adversary  of  Christianity,  73, 
75, 78— the  philosopher  of  theCourt, 
not  of  the  nation,  75— his  great 
rival  genius,  t*.  76— classed  with 
materialists,  78  —  mention  of,  by 
Burke,  ii.  185. 

Walpole,  i.  49,  50. 

War  with  Austria,  April  20,  1792,  i. 
475. 

Washington,  his  plan  for  supporting 
the  army  durinjf  American  revolu- 
tion, ii.  279— his  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  executive  government  of 
America,  481— his  ^pondency,  ib, 
—opposition  of  Jefferson  to,  ib,-^ 
Mr.  Webster's  allusion  to  his  fture- 
well  exhortations,  503  —  the  re- 
publicanism he  would  have  wished 
for  America,  509— great  character- 
istic of,  511. 

Weber,  incidents  related  by  him,  ii. 
17. 

Webster,  Mr.,  deservedly  the  pride  of 
America,  ii.  495— reference  to  his 
speeches  on  America,  496,  ei  teq.^* 
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on  the  Tariff  bill  of  America,  ii.  502 
— ^allusion  to  Wushington's  farewell 
exhortationB,  503-Hiimilaritr  of  the 
Tiews  of,  with  those  of  M.  de  Toc- 
qaeville,  506— his  earnest  desice  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  federal 
union  of  America,  514  to  516. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  ii.  289. 

Whiston,  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  ii.  217. 

Windham,  replies  to  Mr.  Fox,  takes 
the  same  ground  as  Burke,  ii.  131. 


**Workee8,"ii.  211. 

Wostencroft,  Mrs.,  her  treatise  on  the 

Rights  of  Woman,  alluded  to,  ii. 

388,  530. 

Toung,  Arthur,  journal  of,  extracts 
from  and  observations  on,  i.  180, 
182,  184,  186,  1S8— the  principle 
of  Malthus  appears  in  his  works, 
228 — ^his  astonishment  at  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  French  press^  466. 


THE  END. 


J.   BILLIMO,  PJUNTBR  AMD  STB&BOTTPBR,   WOKING. 
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Timaeus  Locrus  on  the  Soul  of  tiie  World  and  Nature;  the  lives  of  Plato  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  Hesychius,  and  Olympiodorus ;  and  the  Introductions  to  his  Doc. 
trines  by  Alcinoos  and  Albinus ;  Apmeius  on  the  Doctrines  of  Plato,  and  Remarks 
on  Plato*s  Writings  by  the  Poet  Grav.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Bukqxs,  M.A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.    With  general  Ihaex  to  the  6  Volumes. 

5,  60>  67.  ATHEN/EUS.    The  DeipaoBophist8,or  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  trans- 

lated by  C.  D.  ToRGX,  B.A.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments  rendered 
into  English  rerse  by  rarimu  Authors,  ana  a  general  Index.    CompUste  in  3  Vols. 

9.  CATULLUS,  TIBULLU8,«ndthe  VIGIL  OF  VENUS.  A  literal  prose  transla- 
tion. To  which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by  Lakb,  Gkain om,  and  others. 
FrouAaptwt, 

0.  PROPERTIUS,  Petkonius  Akbiter,  and  Johannxs  Secundus,  literallv  trans- 

lated, and  accompanied  by  Poetieal  Versions,  from  Tarious  sources;  to  which  are 
added  the  Love  Epistles  of  Akist^nxtu«.    Edited  by  W.  K.  Rxllt. 

1.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO,  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  W.  Fal- 

CON EX.  M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Haxiltoit,  Esq.    In  8  Vols.    vol.  L 

2.  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  MEMORABILIA,  or 

Memoirs  of  Socrates,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsom,  with  a  Geographical 
Commentary  by  W.  F.  Aihswoktu.    Frontitpieee. 

'  GrBorjmu  md  Hhjjwici,  by  the  Rer.  H.  Daui,  and  tiie  ReT. 
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_PUNrS  NATURAL  HISTORY,      -    „^„- 
In  6  Tolumea.    Yolumes  I.,  II.,  ill., 

65.  SUETONIUS.    Lives  of  the  Ceesars,  and  other  Works.    Thomson'^  Tranalation, 

revised  by  T.  roKSSTKK. 

66.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN,  AND  ON  THE  EMBASSY,  by  C.  Rans 

Kenmkdt. 
68.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS,  by  the  Ret.  J.  S.  Watsok.  M.A. 

*«*  This  volume  completes  the  Classical  Library  edition  of  Cicero. 
70.  GREEK  ROMANCES.    Heliodorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles  latins. 
71  &  76.  QUINTILIANS  INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsoh, 

M«A.    Complete,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Biographical  Notice.    2  volumes. 

73.  HESIOD,  CALUMACHUS,  AND  THEOGNIS,  in  Prose,  by  Banks,  with  the 

Metrical  Versions  of  Elton,  Tytlib,  and  Fucab. 

74.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO.    Transited  by  Faicokzb.    VoL  3. 

75.  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  QUOTATIONS,  inclmding  Proverbs,  Maxims, Mottoes 

Law  Terms  and  Phrases ;  with  a  Collection  of  above  500  Gakjck  Quotations. 

77.  DEMOffWENES    AGAINST    LEPTINES,     MIDIAS,    ANDROTION,    AND 

AftlSTOCBATES.    By  Cbablbs  Rann  Kjcnnjcdt. 


BONN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Standako  Libsast,  price  &i., 

1.  BEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHilONICLE. 

2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.    I7  Bishop  Pkkct.     With  Abstract 

of  the  Erbyggia  Saga,  by  Sib  Waltkb  Scott.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Blackwkll. 

3.  WILUAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  viz.,  Asset's  Life  of  Alfred;  the  Chronicles 

of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
6.  ELLIS'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.    Revised  by  J.  Obchabd 
Halliwkll.    Complete  in  one  vol..  Illuminated  Prontiapiece. 

6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  Richardof  Devizes.  Geoffrey de  Vinsauf. 

Lord  de  Joiuville.    Complete  in  1  volume.    Frcntispieee. 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE.     WUlibald,  Ssewnlf.  Benjamin  of  Tudda, 

Mandeville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  MaundreU.    In  one  volume.    With  Map. 

8.  10.  &  12.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,     rtj 

SiB  Huf bx  Ellis.    In  S  Vols. 

0  &  11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HffirOflY  fforaerly  ascribed 
to  MatUiew  Paris.)    In  3  Vols. 

13.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    EnUurged.  ;Wm/upi«c«by  Cruixsmank. 

14,  16,  &  16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS.    Edited  by  Smoif  Wjlkik. 

Portrait.    In  S  Vols.    With  Index. 

17,  19.   &  31.   MATTHEW   PARI83  CHRONICLE,  oontaiaing  the  History  of 

England  from  1336,  translated  by  Db.  GikBs,  with  Index  to  the  whole,  indudiujc 
the  DortioD  published  aadcr  the  Btme  of  Rooxb  ov  WsiiDavML  in  8  Vols.  (See 
9&11).    Portrait. 

18.  YULE-TIDE  STOMES.    A  coUectioB  of  Soanduunriaa  Tai«  wd  TraditioDt»  vUted 

by  B.  Thobtb,  Esq. 

20  &  23.  ROGER  DEHOVEDEN'S  ANNALS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from 
A.D.  7SS  to  A.D.  ISOL  Tramlated  and  edited  by  U.  T.  Rilbt.  £m.»  BJL  In 
S  Vols. 


